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Preface 


The purpose of this guide is to illuminate historical and topographical 
issues in the Geography of Strabo. It is based on the Greek text of Stefan 
Radt, as well as the present author’s own translation (The Geography of 
Strabo, Cambridge 2014), but is designed to be effective with any text or 
translation of Strabo. 

It is organized by sections, the 1410 divisions into which the work is 
divided. Because the text is repetitious, toponyms, sources, and personal- 
ities are usually explained only at their first major citation, with later cross- 
references. Readers of this commentary are referred to the author's 
Geography of Strabo, pp. 1-34, for information about the life of Strabo as 
well as the history of the creation of the Geography. Briefly put, Strabo was 
born in Amaseia in northern Anatolia in the 60s Bc and was primarily 
educated at Nysa in Karia. He survived into the ap 20s. The long and 
complex treatise that is the Geography shows a compositional history dating 
from perhaps the 20s Bc until the time of Strabo’s death, and probably was 
never published during his lifetime. It is one of the longest surviving works 
in Greek literature, citing nearly two hundred sources and thousands of 
toponyms. All the toponyms that can be identified appear on an online 
map (http://awmc.unc.edu/awmc/applications/strabo/), freely accessible, 
which can be used as a companion to this guide. 

As with any commentary, there is always the question of what to 
include. Each of the hundreds of sections of the Geography could be worthy 
of one or more articles, and the bibliography on the work is enormous, but 
there has been no full commentary in English previous to this one: the 
closest is the footnotes in the Loeb edition (1917-32), which are brief and 
often nearly a century old. The most thorough available is the Budé 
edition, edited by Germaine Aujac and others (started in 2003 and still 
in progress), which at present only covers Books 1-12, 15 and 17. There are 
Italian analyses of Books 5-6 and 15-17 by Nicola Biffi (1988-2005). 
The only previous commentary to the entire Geography is in the German 
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edition by Stefan Radt (2002-11), which is exceedingly valuable, but is 
largely a philological and linguistic analysis. The present guide is seen as 
a complement to Radt's monumental work, and emphasises the topogra- 
phical and historical material. Its goal is accessibility, an attempt to make 
the complete Geography more understandable to the modern reader. 

Needless to say, there are also hundreds of articles on particular aspects 
of the Geography, especially by Italian scholars: the relevant ones are cited 
in the text and bibliography. Moreover, there are important reference tools 
that were used to complete this guide, most notably the essential 
Barrington Atlas (BA), the still-useful Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical 
Sites (PECS), and the texts and analyses in Brill’s New Jacoby (BNJ) and 
Jacoby, Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker (FGrHist) on historians cited 
by Strabo. Of particular value was the BNP (Brill’s New Pauly) Chronologies 
volume. The present author has drawn on his previous commentaries to 
the Geography of Eratosthenes (2010), the Historical Commentaries of 
Strabo (BNJ #91), and the Indika of Megasthenes (BNJ #715), as well as 
personal visits to many of the localities examined by Strabo. 

The Geography of Strabo is a richly layered work that is difficult to 
classify, at least by the rubrics that seem to pervade classical scholarship. 
Despite its title (documented at 17.1.1 and 17.1.36), the treatise is much 
more, including extensive discussions of cultural history (especially that of 
the eastern Mediterranean, Anatolia, and the Black Sea regions in the first 
century BC), natural history, and cultic practices, as well as an autobio- 
graphical memoir. But it is the toponyms and ethnyms that pervade the 
work, several thousand in number, of which over 2,500 appear on the map 
noted above. Others may be located in future years — the map will be 
updated as necessary — but many will remain obscure, places only remem- 
bered through “traders’ special lore which is transmitted by word of 
mouth” (Joseph Conrad, Victory [London 1915], part 1, chapter 2). 

Multiple spellings of toponyms appear throughout the Geography; some 
of this may be due to the vagaries of the manuscript tradition, but the 
variables most often represent Strabo's own use of different source material 
and changes in spelling over the hundreds of years of geographical history 
represented in the treatise. Respecting these variants is an essential part of 
comprehending the whole of Strabo's treatise, and ignoring or *correcting" 
them does violence to the very nature of the Geography. Generally, the 
spelling used by Strabo is that used in this guide, including the variants, 
although some toponyms are expressed in familiar English forms (e.g. 
Athens, Rome). 
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Modern equivalents to ancient toponyms are provided as much as 
possible, but this is more problematic than one might think. There is the 
basic issue of locating an ancient site, especially since many of those named 
by Strabo are mentioned nowhere else in ancient literature. Moreover, 
many places, particularly in the eastern Mediterranean, have been renamed 
with the supposed ancient name; this is particularly common in Greece (an 
effort largely of the nineteenth century) and in Italy (from the 1920s); there 
was a similar, but more limited, process in Spain. Often this was done 
incorrectly (ancient Tanagra in Boiotia is not at the village renamed 
Tanagra), and there is also the constant accumulation of new evidence 
which may demonstrate that the renaming was in error. Moreover, modern 
toponyms in the Mediterranean world are often quite erratic. Many places 
today have multiple names and multiple spellings of those names; the 
“official” name of a locality may not be the one used by its inhabitants. 
Transliteration from another modern alphabet (Greek, Arabic, Cyrillic, or 
Hebrew) adds its own issue. These are realities that have long frustrated 
topographers, and which have no easy solution. Generally the Barrington 
Atlas has been used as a guide, but the variants of both ancient and modern 
toponyms are many and no one form may be definitive. 

Strabo cited over two hundred sources in the Geography (for a complete 
list and their sources, see the present author’s Geography of Strabo, 2014, 
pp. 782-8 and 793-810). Cross-references to other parts of Strabo's 
Geography are merely cited by the normal tripartite numeration (e.g. 
1.1.1) without attribution. 

Strabo used, for the most part, the stadion as his basic length of 
measurement, roughly equivalent to 200 m. He also used Roman miles 
(1480 m.) in Italy and the west. Other distances, such as the Persian 
schoinos and parasang, appear occasionally. But it must be remembered 
that, except for the Roman mile, modern equivalents of these distances are 
approximate and variable. 

Theauthor would like to thank the Emeritus Academy of the Ohio State 
University, which provided partial funding for this project. In addition, 
this work would not have been possible without the assistance of the 
exceedingly efficient interlibrary loan services of the Ohio State 
University, as well as the Harvard College Library and the libraries of the 
University of California at Berkeley and Stanford University. Special 
thanks also go to the many colleagues whose assistance made this work 
possible, especially David C. Braund, Kai Brodersen, Stanley M. Burstein, 
Klaus Geus, David E. Hahm, Georgia L. Irby, Susanne Lamm, Molly Ayn 
Jones-Lewis, Carolina López-Ruiz, Henry MacAdam, Paula Messina, 
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James D. Muhly, Letitia K. Roller, John Scarborough, Michael Sharp and 
many others at Cambridge University Press, with special thanks to copy- 
editor Gill Cloke, Richard Stoneman, Richard J. A. Talbert, Lisbet 
Thoresen, and Wendy Watkins and the Center for Epigraphical and 
Paleographical Studies of the Ohio State University. 
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BOOK I 


Introduction and Predecessors 


Book 1 is Strabo’s introduction to the discipline of geography. Much of it is 
a discussion of its history, beginning with Homer, whom Strabo and others 
considered the first geographer. In Hellenistic times there were repeated 
attempts to fit Homer’s geographical knowledge into the wider world of 
that era, and this was a common theme of the Geography. Many other 
predecessors were also examined, but the primary emphasis was on the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, which is summarized in detail. There are also 
lengthy discussions about siltation, deposition, changes to the earth, and 
the nature of its surface. 


Part 1: Introduction and Purpose of the Work 


1.1.1. Strabo began his treatise acknowledging his debt to his predecessors, 
using the term “geography” for the first time in extant Greek literature. 
The word was the invention of Eratosthenes (Geography F1), active in 
the second half of the third century Bc, and the opening sentences are 
probably paraphrased or quoted from the beginning of his Geography. 
Strabo immediately established the importance of geography as 
a discipline, insisting that it was a legitimate genre of scholarship. 

The first part of the list of predecessors is also from Eratosthenes, as they 
all predate him. Homer was probably less important geographically to 
Eratosthenes than to Strabo. Anaximandros (early sixth century BC) was 
involved in the early history of map-making (Eratosthenes, Geography F12) 
and was the first to theorize about the shape of the earth (Duane W. Roller, 
“Columns in Stone: Anaximandros’ Conception of the World,” AntC/ 58 
[1989] 185-9; Robert Hahn, Anaximander and the Architects [Albany, N.Y. 
2001] 192—200). Hekataios of Miletos (c. 500 BC) was also connected with 
map-making and wrote the earliest known topographical treatise, the 
Circuit of the Earth (FGrHist #1), which survives in nearly 400 fragments. 
The contribution of Demokritos (fifth century Bc) to geography is 
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uncertain, yet the catalogue of his works includes the title Geographia 
(Diogenes Laertios 9.48), which in fact may be anachronistic. Eudoxos of 
Knidos (early fourth century Bc) also wrote a Circuit of the Earth 
(Agathemeros 1.2; Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 6), in which he suggested 
that the inhabited part of the earth was rectangular in shape and also 
speculated about the size of the earth and the terrestrial climate zones. 
Dikaiarchos, at the end of the fourth century Bc, wrote yet another Circuit 
of the Earth, made further comments about the size of the earth and the 
zones, and created the primary terrestrial parallel (Paul T. Keyser, 
“The Geographical Work of Dikaiarchos,” in Dicaearchus of Messana, 
Text, Translation, and Discussion [ed. William W. Fortenbaugh and 
Eckhart Schütrumpf, New Brunswick, N.J. 2001] 353-72). And Ephoros, 
active before 340 BC, was the first to include a section on world geography 
in an historical work, defining the extremities of the inhabited world by 
ethnic groups (FGrHist #70, F131-4). Thus Strabo's (or Eratosthenes?) list 
is a careful record of those responsible for the major theoretical advances 
previous to Eratosthenes, culminating in the geographical account of 
Ephoros, the first instance of applying geography to history. 

Strabo then provided the names of the major scholars between 
Eratosthenes and himself. This list is limited to the two most important: 
Polybios, of the second century Bc, who explored widely, wrote on geo- 
graphy, and like Ephoros included a geographical section in his history 
(F. W. Walbank, “The Geography of Polybius," C&M 9 [1947] 155-82), 
and Poseidonios, whom Strabo called “the most learned scholar of my 
time” (16.2.10), and whose contributions to geography were extensive, 
especially in the west of Europe. Thus the catalogue from Homer to 
Poseidonios creates an unbroken chain of scholarship from the person 
whom Strabo saw as the first geographer to his own era. 

The last two sentences of the section stress the importance of geography 
as a serious discipline. Its usefulness to “commanders” (presumably Roman 
field officers) is also emphasized, as well as its general utility for one’s well 
being. Strabo had already introduced a major Stoic scholar, Poseidonios, 
and at the end of the section he wrote in terms reminiscent of Cicero’s “art 
of life” (“ars vitae,” de finibus 3.4), the first assertion of the Stoicism that 
pervades the treatise: the Stoic scholar Athenodoros of Tarsos was one of 
his teachers (16.4.21; Laurent Jéróme, "Strabon et la philosophie 
stoicienne,” ArchPhilos 71 [2008] 11127). 

1.1.2. Strabo named another predecessor, Hipparchos, of the second 
century BC, whose Against the Geography of Eratosthenes he cited extensively 
(ss of the 63 known fragments). Hipparchos was a mathematician and 
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astronomer rather than a geographer, who believed that Eratosthenes’ 
methodology was flawed because he did not make adequate use of those 
disciplines (D. R. Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hipparchus 
[London 1960] 31-7). His work is more a polemic than a geographical 
treatise, yet Strabo relied heavily on him. Hipparchos was also quoted as 
support for the idea that Homer was both the first geographer and also 
infallible in his accuracy, yet to assume such views on the part of 
Hipparchos is somewhat of an exaggeration, as he seems more nuanced 
(F2 = 1.2.3). Nevertheless it was essential for Strabo to establish the primacy 
of Homer at the beginning of his treatise, and to assert that Homer knew 
about the entire inhabited world (as opposed to the totality of the earth 
itself), for which Strabo used the term ozkoumene, a concept perhaps 
developed by Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.5), and part of the geographical 
diction of Eratosthenes. Despite Strabo’s insistence, there is no evidence 
that Homer had heard anything other than the vaguest rumors about the 
world west and north of Italy: attempts to prove otherwise (3.2.13, 3.4.3-4), 
especially regarding Spain, do not seem to predate the Roman period. 
Nevertheless, Strabo’s interest in Homer was intense, to say the least: the 
poet was quoted over 700 times, and the //iad and the Odyssey are constant 
features in the fabric of the Geography (Lawrence Kim, “The Portrait of 
Homer in Strabo’s Geography,” CP 102 [2007] 363-88). 

1.1.3. From here through Section 1.1.11, Strabo examined Homeric views 
about the extremities of the inhabited world. The material may have come 
from a separate Homeric commentary that Strabo wrote before he 
embarked on the Geography, vestiges of which appear sporadically in the 
treatise, especially in Books 8 and 13. 

First, he asserted that Homer believed the inhabited world was encircled 
by the Ocean. Strabo's proof is Homer's mention of remote peoples 
(discussed more fully at 1.2.22, 31), as well as several other citations, all of 
which make the same point that celestial bodies rise from and sink into the 
Ocean. This does not actually prove Strabo's argument, and any scholarly 
consideration. of an encirding Ocean probably does not predate 
Eratosthenes (Geography F30 - 2.5.5), or, at the earliest, Eudoxos of 
Knidos in the fourth century Bc (Duane W. Roller, Eratosthenes' 
Geography |Princeton, N.J. 2010] 145). 

1.1.4. Strabo was aware that Homer had little to say about the west, and 
thus used a passage in the Odyssey (4.563-8) — the prophecy given to 
Menelaos by Proteus about the Elysian Plain — to demonstrate that he 
knew about the wealth of Iberia and Herakles' voyage there. Yet there is no 
evidence as to where Homer placed the Elysian Plain beyond the 
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suggestion that it was at “the limits of the earth” and somehow connected 
with the west wind. In fact, the Elysian Plain seems originally to have been 
located in the eastern Mediterranean (Pliny, Natural History 4.58) and 
moved west as knowledge increased. Any association of Herakles with the 
far west is post-Homeric, probably first outlined in Stesichoros’ Geryoneis 
(of the early sixth century Bc), which Strabo knew (3.2.11; see also Sallust, 
Jugurtha 18). Strabo fell into the trap of trying to localize a mythical place. 

1.1.5. The change from Elysian Plain to Blessed Islands shows a new 
source, and mention of Marousia (Mauretania) demonstrates that it is 
almost certainly Juba II, Strabo’s contemporary and king of the territory 
from 25 BC to AD 23. Juba discovered and examined the Canary Islands 
(Pliny, Natural History 6.201-5), which he believed were the Blessed 
Islands, and the location provided by Strabo corresponds to their situation. 
Juba published this information in his Libyka (F3; Duane W. Roller, 
Scholarly Kings: the Writings of Juba II of Mauretania, Archelaos of 
Kappadokia, Herod the Great and the Emperor Claudius (Chicago, Ill. 2004] 
48-103), written between 25 and 2 Bc, but Strabo’s failure to cite either 
author or title demonstrates that he probably received the information in 
a private communication. The several references to Juba in the Geography 
(6.4.2, 17.3.7, 12, 25) indicate that he and Strabo were probably in contact. 

1.1.6. The Aithiopians had long been defined as the farthest of peoples, 
but their exact location was not specified in early times. Homer mentioned 
them frequently, and they were one of Ephoros' four ethnic classifications 
of people at the extremities of the earth (F30a - 1.2.28). The ethnym was so 
generic that it had only a vague connection with the people of the Upper 
Nile (but must have originated there). Since it was used for all remote 
southern peoples, there was a tendency to speak of different groups of 
Aithiopians (a distinction already apparent in the text of Homer), some- 
thing that Strabo deconstructed in great detail (2.3.7—8). The Aithiopians 
were believed to extend to the Atlantic, as noted in the Greek translation of 
the Periplous of Hanno (1r; although it is unlikely that Hanno referred to 
them by that name), and they visited Carthaginian trading posts on the 
coast (Pseudo-Skylax 112). As late as the end of the second century Bc the 
term was still used to describe all the peoples of sub-Saharan Africa (2.3.4), 
but it was becoming localized, referring to those living on the Upper Nile 
above the First Cataract, especially after the expedition of Ptolemy II 
around 275 BC (Agatharchides F20, Diodoros 1.37.5). 

Strabo then examined the extreme north. Homer used both the names 
Bear and Chariot for the constellation (e.g. Ziad 18.487), but was unaware 
of the Little Bear, which was first identified by Thales of Miletos around 
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600 BC (Kallimachos, Jambos 1.52~5 [= Fr91]). Strabo made certain that the 
reader did not consider Homer’s failure to mention the latter constellation 
a mark of ignorance, noting that constellations were still being named in 
recent times. He cited as evidence the astronomical poem of Aratos of 
Soloi, Phainomena, written in the early third century Bc. There was also the 
Lock of Berenike (today the Coma Berenices), identified by the astronomer 
Konon to honor Berenike I, the wife of Ptolemy III: the queen had 
dedicated a lock of hair when her husband returned safely from the 
Third Syrian War in 246 Bc. The circumstances were recorded by 
Kallimachos (Fro), but are best known in Catullus’ translation (Catullus 
66: see further P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria [Oxford 1972] vol. 1, 239, 
729-30). 

Canopus (today a Carinae), the second brightest star, lies far to the 
south (as viewed from northern latitudes), visible only south of 38° (the 
latitude of southern Italy, Delphi, and Sardis). It was named after 
Kanobos, the pilot of Menelaos, and has been important to navigators 
from ancient to modern times. Eudoxos of Knidos was the first known to 
have mentioned it (Poseidonios F204 = 2.5.14). 

The assertion that Homer knew of the concept of the arctic circle is 
anachronistic. It was a circle on the sphere of the heavens that marked 
the limit of the stars which were always visible (thus it varied according 
to the viewer’s latitude). Homer knew there were stars that were always 
visible, but the more sophisticated astronomical idea was probably 
developed by Eudoxos of Knidos in the fourth century Bc (Aristotle, 
Meteorologika 2.5; see also Poseidonios F49 [= 2.2.2-3]; Dicks, 
Hipparchus, 165-6). As support for his assertion, Strabo cited Krates of 
Mallos and Herakleitos of Ephesos, although neither seems to be rele- 
vant. The former was a Homeric scholar of the first half of the second 
century BC and the first to construct a globe (see 2.5.10). He was the 
Pergamene envoy to Rome at the time of Attalos II and an early and 
important Greek scholar in that city (see also 1.2.24; Suetonius, 
Grammarians 2). Herakleitos was the inscrutable natural philosopher 
of around 500 BC, who probably had no idea of the concept of the 
celestial circles. Mention of Homer and Orion is also less than clear and 
not germane: the passage is typical of Strabo's tendency to wander off 
into somewhat irrelevant areas, especially in support of Homer. 

At the end of the section Strabo returned to his discussion of Homeric 
concepts of the far north, yet Homer nowhere used the word “nomads” 
(the earliest citation is probably Herodotos 1.15). For the Mare Milkers and 
the others, see 7.3.2—10. 
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1.1.7. Strabo continued his discussion of the Ocean, insisting that 
Homer was aware of the tides. As proof of this he used Homer’s knowledge 
of the currents through the strait between Sicily and Italy (the modern 
Strait of Messina), basing his arguments on Poseidonios, who was less 
certain about the matter than was Strabo. Yet Strabo objected to 
Poseidonios’ assertion that the tides were implied in Homer’s concept of 
the Ocean as a river (e.g. [liad 14.245), preferring Krates’ idea that Homer 
was speaking more generally, and that parts of the Ocean flowed like 
a river. Krates’ concept of a great oceanic estuary reaching from the winter 
tropic (Tropic of Capricorn) to the south probably reflects the uncertainty 
in his day (and even in the time of Strabo) of the relationship of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean (Maria Broggiato, Cratete di 
Mallo: i frammenti [La Spezia 2001] 223-4). Strabo further discussed the 
flow through the Strait of Messina at 1.2.15—16. 

1.1.8. The encircling Ocean was implicit in the geography of Homer, 
although details were lacking. Strabo catalogued the evidence for it, using 
(but not citing) the report of Patrokles (F4b = 11.11.6) from the early third 
century BC about the possibility of sailing from the Caspian Sea to India 
(thus presuming a Caspian Sea connected to the External Ocean), and 
those of Eudoxos of Kyzikos and others (2.3.4) for circumnavigating Africa. 
Therefore it was believed that it was also possible to sail from the Caspian 
counterclockwise to the Atlantic coast of Europe. The extent of this 
northern portion of the coast, from Europe to the Caspian, Strabo rather 
ingenuously claimed was "not so great." In his day there already was the 
idea that the Atlantic (which in theory stretched west from the Pillars of 
Herakles to India) might be interrupted by another continent, something 
that Krates (F37 = 1.2.24, 2.3.7) had suggested, but which Strabo rejected. 
Evidently some who had attempted to circumnavigate Africa had said that 
there was another continent, perhaps as an excuse for the failure of their 
cruise: among these were the Persian Sataspes (Herodotos 4.43) and 
Euthymenes of Massalia, both active around 500 Bc. The former said 
that his ship had become stuck and the latter seems to have encountered 
plant matter or mud (Duane W. Roller, Through the Pillars of Herakles: 
Greco-Roman Exploration of the Atlantic [London 2006] 20-1). 

1.1.9. Tidal phenomena were a difficult problem for the Greeks, and are 
still not totally understood. Hipparchos objected to the idea that the tides 
were regular, a view based on his own observations (F8 = 1.3.11) and, more 
importantly, those of Seleukos of Seleukeia, of the second century Bc, who 
wrote the first treatise on the topic (see also 3.5.7-9; Duane W. Roller, 
“Seleukos of Seleukeia,” AntCl 74 [2005] 111-18). He is also remembered 
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for being the last known proponent of the heliocentric system of 
Aristarchos of Samos, allegedly proving his hypothesis (Plutarch, Platonic 
Questions 8.1). Tidal theory seems to have originated with Pytheas of 
Massalia in the fourth century Bc, who connected the tides to lunar activity 
(Aetios 3.17.2; see also Pliny, Natural History 2.217), but they remained 
little understood and were often confused with currents and even river 
outflows into the ocean. Poseidonios and Athenodoros of Tarsos were 
Strabo’s most recent authorities on tides: Athenodoros, whom Strabo 
knew personally (16.4.21), was famous as the teacher of Octavian and 
may have been Poseidonios’ pupil. Little is known about his writings on 
the tides beyond Strabo’s general comments (see also 1.3.12). The final note 
about moisture is probably from Poseidonios (I. G. Kidd, Posidonius 2: 
The Commentary [Cambridge 1988] 762). 

1.1.10. Having established Homer’s knowledge of the External Ocean, 
Strabo then examined the inhabited world proper, making a circuit begin- 
ning at the Pillars of Herakles and identifying places and peoples men- 
tioned by him. The route is along the southern and eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean and southern Anatolia, and up to the Troad. Then it moves 
through the Propontis and into the Euxeinos (Black Sea), and counter- 
clockwise around that sea to Kolchis, the Kimmerian Bosporos, and the 
Istros (Danube) River. Leaving the Euxeinos, the route then passes through 
the Greek peninsula, Italy, Sicily, and back to Iberia, thus creating 
a “Periplous of Homer” (for the genre, see 1.1.21). Whether this itinerary 
was Strabo’s invention or from a previous source is unknown, but it is 
essentially an artificial construct. Despite Strabo’s protestations that the 
places mentioned were cited by Homer, some significant ones were not: the 
Pillars of Herakles (first mentioned by Herodotos 2.33), Kolchis (first by 
Aischylos, Prometheus Bound 415), and the Istros River (first in Hesiod, 
Theogony 339), which in fact are the most remote localities cited. Yet Strabo 
firmly believed that these regions were familiar to Homer, based on the 
same methodology that he had used in presuming knowledge about Iberia 
(1.1.4). Homer's awareness, however vague, of the voyage of Jason (/liad 
7.468; Odyssey 12.72) meant that he knew about Kolchis. Knowledge of the 
Mysians (Iliad 2.858 etc.) presumed the Istros, since the Mysians were said 
to live along the river. Homer mentioned the Kimmerians (Odyssey 11.14), 
so to Strabo he knew about the Kimmerian Bosporos on the north side of 
the Black Sea. This view was strengthened by the synchronism between 
Homer and the Kimmerian invasions of Anatolia (1.3.21; Herodotos 1.6), 
something perhaps obtained from Eratosthenes Chronographiai (FGrHist 
#241, F1-3), the first work on universal chronology. Strabo's techniques 
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may be questionable to modern scholars, but provide an insight into the 
methodology of Homeric scholarship in the Hellenistic period. 

Strabo disliked Eratosthenes' statement that poets entertain rather than 
teach, a view of Homer that had developed as early as Xenophanes of 
Kolophon in the sixth century Bc (Fri-12, 14-16), who was the first to 
object to much of the tone of the poetry of Homer. See further 1.2.3 and 
Roller, Eratosthenes 112-14. 

This section has the first of dozens of references to the Euxeinos (Black 
Sea), a region that pervades the work, whose history and geography were 
explored in detail by Strabo. His intimate connection with the world of 
Mithridates VI of Pontos made this possible (see 1.2.1), and he is the 
primary source on the topic (David C. Braund, “Greek Geography and 
Roman Empire: the Transformation of Tradition in Strabo’s Euxine,” in 
Strabo’s Cultural Geography: The Making of a Kolossourgia |ed. Daniela 
Dueck et al., Cambridge 2006] 216-34). 

1.1.11. Continuing to follow Eratosthenes, Strabo moved to the two 
successors of Homer in terms of geography, Anaximandros and Hekataios 
of Miletos. Yet there is no discussion of either: in fact Anaximandros, 
despite his stated contributions (see 1.1.1), was not mentioned again except 
in a list of notable Milesians (14.1.7). Hekataios, on the other hand, was 
cited several times as a source. There was also an ongoing controversy 
regarding the legitimacy of his Circuit of the Earth, since Kallimachos had 
attributed part of it to an otherwise-unknown Nesiotes (Athenaios 2.70b). 

1.1.12. Strabo was probably paraphrasing Hipparchos’ preface, which set 
forth his view that mathematics and astronomy were essential for geogra- 
phical scholarship, since only through those disciplines could anyone 
determine accurately the latitude and longitude of places. In this 
Hipparchos set himself in opposition to Eratosthenes, who used overland 
or sailing measurements (Eratosthenes, Geography F52, 131), a technique 
that Hipparchos found dangerously flawed. Yet Hipparchos actually made 
few astronomical calculations himself (Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 1.4), 
and there certainly was no process available for recording and coordinating 
such observations throughout the known world. Hipparchos seems to have 
been the first to suggest that longitudes could be determined through lunar 
eclipses (Dicks, Hipparchus 121-2). 

“Alexandria next to Egypt” is the proper designation of that famous city, 
although rarely used: its location west of the Kanobic Mouth of the Nile 
meant that it was outside the Delta and thus technically outside Egypt. 
Since Strabo only used the term in his first two books (see also 1.3.17, 
2.5.40), he may have taken it from Hipparchos. 


Book 1.1.10—16 II 


1.1.13. Although still paraphrasing Hipparchos, using the astronomical 
term apostema (“intervals”; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 61), Strabo moved 
beyond the limited definitions of the earlier scholars. The analogy with 
architecture is remindful of Vitruvius’ statements about what an architect 
needed to know, especially his 1.1.10, where the zones, climate, and astron- 
omy are mentioned as professional necessities. It is difficult to determine 
who was quoting whom, as they were contemporaries and lived in Rome at 
the same time, but Strabo’s statement seems forced and thus may suggest 
that the original phrase was by Vitruvius. 

Strabo’s argument that the expanse of the inhabited world could create 
large errors in measurement reflects some of Eratosthenes’ difficulties 
(Eratosthenes, Geography F62 = 2.1.36), which in turn were emphasized 
by Hipparchos. The use of the term antipodes (“opposites”) reflects a theory 
that there was an opposite to the inhabited earth. It came to be applied to 
the unknown portions south of the equator, seen to be the “opposite” of 
what was known (Plato, Timaios 63a; Diogenes Laertios 8.26), and survived 
in this sense until the discovery of Antarctica in the nineteenth century. 

1.1.14. Perhaps continuing to paraphrase Hipparchos, Strabo empha- 
sized that one’s view of the cosmos varied from place to place, and that the 
heavenly bodies tended toward the center of the universe, an Aristotelian 
concept (On the Heavens 2.14). 

1.1.15. A distinction was made between the inhabited world (oikoumene) 
and the entire earth (ge). The former was thought to be roughly rectan- 
gular, with dimensions of 70,000 by 30,000 stadia, figures proposed by 
Eratosthenes (Geography F30 = 2.5.6) and a refinement of suggestions going 
back to Demokritos (Agathemeros 1.2). But this was only a small portion of 
the entire earth, whose circumference was 252,000 stadia (Eratosthenes, 
Measurement of the Earth F1—9). The person who could comprehend the 
cosmos but not the entire earth is not identified, but may be a comment by 
Hipparchos about Eratosthenes. Strabo continued to stress the interdisci- 
plinary nature of the field of geography, a point of view that probably 
derived from Eratosthenes. 

1.1.16. Strabo made a plea for broad education — a Stoic tenet — arguing 
that in addition to the obvious need to become proficient in geographical 
scholarship, one must have understanding about everything that is pro- 
duced on the surface of the earth. Moreover, wisdom was equated with 
extensive travel (a number of mythological travelers were noted), which 
allowed Strabo to connect the wisdom of the Homeric heroes with modern 
political needs, since the greatest contemporary leaders were those who 
understood geography (an expansion of 1.1.1). Indirectly he commended 
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the Roman policy of providing a single administration for the entire 
inhabited world, and thus the broad reach of the Roman world was 
equated with the broad travels of the heroes. Strabo may have had in 
mind conspicuous examples of Roman commanders who were not geo- 
graphically literate and thus came to disaster, especially Aelius Gallus on his 
Arabian expedition in the 20s BC (16.4.22—4), as well as Quinctilius Varus 
in Germany in AD 9 (7.1.4). Nevertheless, Strabo was perhaps the first to 
move geography from the private sphere of the specialist (such as 
Eratosthenes) to the public world of the political leader (Emilio Gabba, 
"Political and Cultural Aspects of the Classicistic Revival in the Augustan 
Age," ClAnt 1 [1982] 43-65, at 59—61). 

Yet he stressed that the inhabited world was so complex and diverse that 
one person could not write about it in its entirety; an odd claim, given what 
he was doing. Here he used the rare word “chorographer,” perhaps for the 
first time (see also 2.4.1, 8.3.17). Alleged earlier citations, such as by 
Polybios (34.1.5 = Strabo 10.3.5) are in quotations or paraphrases and thus 
are suspect. The word provides another connection with Vitruvius (his 
8.2.6) and refers to a regional study (see Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 1.1), 
as opposed to geography, which concerns itself with the entire inhabited 
world. 

1.1.17. Continuing the theme of the need for education, Strabo provided 
several examples of the importance of geographical knowledge as one of its 
necessary components. The first instance is from the Kypria, the post- 
Homeric epic whose setting immediately precedes the events of the Miad. 
The Greek forces erroneously landed at Teuthrania in Mysia (near the 
future site of Pergamon), with disastrous results, and were forced to return 
to Aulis and start again (Greek Epic Fragments [ed. Martin L. West, 
Cambridge, Mass. 2003] 73-4). Then there were incidents regarding 
Greek pilots for foreigners. Salganeus, known only from this account 
and 9.2.9, guided Xerxes along the coast of Greece, and Peloros led 
Hannibal through the Strait of Messina (Valerius Maximus 9.8 ext. 1; 
Pomponius Mela 2.116). The two stories are strangely parallel: in both 
cases the pilots knew what they were doing yet were executed for treason, as 
neither Xerxes or Hannibal understood the sinuous nature of the coast. 
Both leaders repented too late and erected memorials to those whom they 
had condemned. The accounts are more moral paradigms about the 
impetuosity of leadership rather than geographical incidents. Strabo’s 
source seems to be an account of Greeks guiding foreigners, since he 
then told the most famous example of such stories, that of Ephialtes at 
Thermopylai (Herodotos 7.213). 


Book 1.1.16—20 B 


This catalogue, which began with incidents from mythological times, 
was brought to Strabo’s own era with the contemporary Roman wars and 
the ability of the locals to use topography skillfully. No specifics were 
mentioned but Strabo was perhaps referring to the difficulties of Marcus 
Antonius in the 30s Bc (16.1.28) and the destruction of the legions of Varus 
in 9 BC (7.1.4), as well as his own account (4.3.4—5) of the locals hiding in 
forests and marshes in the vicinity of the Rhenos (Rhine) and Sequana 
(Seine), perhaps taken from the Gallic War of Julius Caesar (6.3). 

1.1.18-19. The summary of various types of government is standard 
Greek political theory, going back to Herodotos' account of the debate 
among the Persian conspirators (3.80—3) as well as Plato (Republic 1.12). 
Strabo's point is that whatever the form of government, the ruler who 
understands geography will be better equipped than the one who does not. 

He further emphasized that understanding geography requires profi- 
ciency in other disciplines, and this includes a comprehension of mythol- 
ogy. He thus rejected the view of Eratosthenes (Geography F2—11) that myth 
was of limited value. Some of the general comments about education may 
have originated with Poseidonios. 

1.1.20. Strabo returned to his thesis about the necessity of mathematics 
and astronomy for geography (see 1.1.13). Previously he had used the 
ambiguous world klima merely to mean “latitude” (1.1.12), but here it is 
in its more technical sense of " [terrestrial] zones." The word actually means 
"slope" but was adapted to the concept of the zones. Since the heavens were 
seen to slope toward the poles, by analogy so did the earth and its zones. 
The word is not documented before the second century Bc (Polybios 
2.16.3, 7.6.1), but the concept of zones had originated much earlier with 
Parmenides (Strabo 2.2.2). 

Perhaps following Eratosthenes, Strabo also believed that it was neces- 
sary to stress the sphericity of the earth (Eratosthenes, Geography F25 = 
1.4.1; Johannes Engels “Die strabonische Kulturgeographie in der 
Tradition der antiken geographischen Schriften und ihre Bedeutung für 
die antike Kartographie,” OT 4 [1998] 63-114). This idea was as old as the 
Pythagoreans (Roller, Eratosthenes 5) but always needed to be reinforced. 
He reminded his readers of the primary proof of a curved earth — the rising 
up of landmasses when approached from out to sea — and included the 
inevitable Homeric reference. A “gnomon” was originally “one who inter- 
prets (or knows)" (Aischylos, Agamemnon 1130), but became the name of 
a tool for land surveying (perhaps originating in Egypt, Herodotos 2.109). 
From at least the time of Eratosthenes it was used for geographical 
measurement. 
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1.1.21. Political and military leaders needed some knowledge about 
celestial phenomena — especially the changes that occur when they are 
observed in different places — but not a high degree of scholarly under- 
standing. As an example of someone who did not know where he was, 
Strabo used Odysseus’ speech to his companions when approaching the 
home of Kirke. The list of phenomena that follows is almost certainly from 
Hipparchos (his F 40), since it is the data that he would have used to locate 
places (Dicks, Hipparchus 165), although he was not mentioned by name. 

Strabo believed that such details were necessary only for a scholar, but he 
did expect his readers to be familiar with a globe, something invented by 
Krates of Mallos in the early second century Bc (2.5.10). Moreover, in order 
to be geographically literate it was necessary to have passed a basic course in 
mathematics, which would include Euclidian geometry, implicit in the 
Geography (cf. 2.1.10) although Euclid was never named. The reference to 
writings on harbors probably refers to the work of that name by 
Timosthenes of Rhodes, who was cited a number of times (see 1.2.21). 
A periplous was a coastal sailing itinerary: the word originally meant 
“circumnavigation” (e.g. Herodotos 6.95) but had come to be a literary 
genre. Since most sailing was largely coastal, periploi had been an essential 
part of Greek expression since the Odyssey, and appear (mostly derivatively) 
throughout Greek historical and geographical literature. A few actually 
survive: the earliest is the Greek translation of the voyage of Hanno of 
Carthage down the west coast of Africa around 500 Bc. Strabo used them 
frequently and often fell into their diction (e.g. 14.3.1-9 and 16.4.4—14). See 
further, Duane W. Roller, Ancient Geography: The Discovery of the World in 
Classical Greece and Rome (London 2015) 5. 

1.1.22. Again Strabo emphasized that a high degree of technical educa- 
tion was not necessary for his readers. Having noted the usefulness of his 
treatise for politicians and military persons, he also suggested that it would 
be valuable for the “general public,” in other words, educated Greeks and 
Romans. Yet different parts of the work would appeal to different people 
within this category: Books 5—6 on Italy are obviously for Greeks but Books 
11-14 on Anatolia would be more for Romans, since they emphasize the 
superiority of the region as well as its contributions, especially intellectual, 
to world culture. 

1.1.23. To conclude his first part, Strabo referred to his Historical 
Commentaries (BNJ #91), completed before he started his geography. The 
work was forty-three books long, over twice the length of the Geography, and 
was completed after 37 Bc (F18 = Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.8). It began 
with the end of Polybios' history in 146 Bc and may have continued to the 
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end of the Roman civil war in 29 Bc. Unlike the geographical work, it seems to 
have been conventionally published and was available throughout the first 
century AD, used by Plutarch, Josephus, and others. Strabo mentioned it again 
at 11.9.3. 

Strabo compared the Geography to a great work of art, using the word 
“colossal.” The noun, “colossus,” was first used by Herodotos (2.130) to 
refer to Egyptian sculpture, and in fact there is a Herodotean tone to this 
passage of the Geography. By late Hellenistic times the adjective (kolossiaios 
or kolossikos) had come to have a more general meaning similar to the 
modern definition (Diodoros 2.34.5, 11.72.2). Strabo's readers would also 
be reminded of the famous Colossus of Helios on Rhodes (14.2.5), which, 
although it had fallen around 227 Bc, remained one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. To describe his treatise, Strabo invented the word kolossour- 
gia, “a colossal work.” Although this self-analysis may seem immodest, the 
Geography remains one of the longest and most varied surviving works of 
Greek literature. 


Part 2: Homeric Geography 


1.2.1. Like Eratosthenes, Strabo lived in an era of significant advances in 
geographical knowledge. Eratosthenes had profited from the material 
acquired by Alexander and his successors; in Strabo’s lifetime the 
Romans advanced as far as the Albis (Elbe), reached by Drusus in 9 Bc 
(Dio 55.1-2). There is no record of a specific expedition to the Tyras 
(Dniester), but Roman involvement with the local king, Byrebistas, 
meant contact with this region from at least the time of Cn. Pompeius 
(7.3.15 SIG 762). The remainder of the Black Sea coast had been part of the 
Pontic kingdom of Mithridates VI. In addition to reports from L. Licinius 
Lucullus and Pompeius (the Roman commanders who had been sent 
against the king in the 70s and 6os Bc), Strabo probably had internal 
information since his great-uncle, Moaphernes, had been the Mithridatic 
governor of Kolchis (11.2.18). Parthyaian (Parthian) information about the 
regions beyond the Black Sea was available through both Roman com- 
manders such as Pompeius (and his chronicler, Theophanes: see 11.2.2), 
and the Parthika of Apollodoros of Artemita (1.3.21). Yet Strabo made it 
clear that he was not going to critique all sources — indeed some were not 
worthy of consideration — but only the most important: essentially 
Eratosthenes, Poseidonios, Hipparchos, and Polybios. These were cited 
collectively over 200 times and are listed in order of frequency of quota- 
tion. After Homer they are Strabo's four most commonly used authors. 
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This is also the first mention of Mithridates VI, the king of Pontos from 
120 to 63 BC, a formidable presence in the eastern Mediterranean world and 
a major cultural figure and opponent of Rome. Moreover, he was the 
employer of a number of Strabo’s ancestors, and thus it might be expected 
that he would play a prominent role in the Geography, although Strabo’s 
view of him was not always favorable (Glen W. Bowersock, “Strabo and the 
Memory of Mithridates Eupator,” in Monumental Gregorianum [Moscow 
2013] 378-87). 

1.2.2. The critique of Eratosthenes runs through section 1.2.14, but it 
quickly became a defense of Homeric geography. First, however, there is 
a brief biographical statement about Eratosthenes. The Polemon cited here 
is probably the scholar from Ilion, who in the early second century Bc 
wrote on the monuments of Greece (Plutarch, Symposium 5.2) and seems to 
have objected to Eratosthenes’ lack of fieldwork. Most of Eratosthenes’ 
research for his Geography was in the Alexandria library, although there is 
evidence for some time on Rhodes and a field trip to the northwest 
Peloponnesos (Eratosthenes, Geography F128, 139-40 = 2.5.24, 8.7.2, 8.8.4). 

Eratosthenes studied in Athens before coming to Alexandria, probably 
from the late 260s Bc until summoned by Ptolemy III shortly after 246 Bc 
(Roller, Eratosthenes 8-9). The source of the quotation among 
Eratosthenes’ works is unknown. Some of his teachers are listed, including 
Arkesilaos of Pitane (c. 316—240 BC), a student of Theophrastos who was 
head of the Academy and an opponent of Stoicism (Diogenes Laertios 
4.28—45), and Ariston of Chios, a student of Zenon of Kition. Zenon was 
the founder of Stoicism. There were several people named Apelles in 
Athens at that time: the most probable is a student of Arkesilaos. Bion of 
Borysthenes (Diogenes Laertios 4.46—58) was eclectic in outlook and was 
from one of the most distant areas of Greek settlement, the north edge of 
the Black Sea, a remote origin that may have helped interest Eratosthenes 
in geography. Contact with Zenon himself would have been minimal, and 
may not have included any significant academic association since he died 
about the time that Eratosthenes came to Athens. As a Stoic, Strabo was 
concerned that Eratosthenes did not pay proper homage to the contem- 
porary Stoic presence in Athens. The two treatises mentioned are barely 
known: see Klaus Geus, Eratosthenes von Kyrene (Munich 2002) 79-97. 

1.2.3. Strabo's major complaint about Eratosthenes was his attitude to 
poetry, especially that of Homer. The discussion was accompanied by 
Platonic thoughts about the value of poetry as a form of education 
(Phaidros 22; Protagoras 338e—339a), and includes the phrase “character, 
emotion, and actions,” a direct quotation from the opening of Aristotle’s 
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Poetics. Aristotle's student Aristoxenos of Taras, the major surviving source 
for ancient music, was also cited in support of these views, as was Homer. 
In fact, this is the first mention of music and musicians in the Geography, 
a theme that Strabo returned to on a regular basis as an important 
determinator of culture (Germaine Aujac, "Strabon et la musique," in 
Strabone: Contributi allo studio della personalità e dell'opere |ed. Francesco 
Prontera, Perugia, 1984—6], vol. 2, pp. 9-25). The quotation from the 
Odyssey is slightly irrelevant, as is often the case with Strabo's Homeric 
references, since the context seems nothing more than Aigisthos' removal 
of the man designated to watch over Klytaimnestra and who happened to 
be a singer and poet. 

Strabo objected to what he saw as contradictions in Eratosthenes’ 
thought. The latter believed that poets, while lacking scholarly depth, 
were in some ways geographically knowledgeable, but they did not need 
to understand much about geography, farming, warfare, or other skills. 
Strabo, following Hipparchos, did agree that too much detail might over- 
load a poem. But Eratosthenes — who in his own day was better known as 
a poet than a geographer — was probably objecting less to Homer than to 
the didactic poetry that was currently in vogue, such as the Phainomena of 
Aratos of Soloi or the Aitia of Kallimachos, and especially the Argonautika 
of Apollonios, which had an excessive amount of geographical detail. 
Strabo, however, insisted on the didactic value of poetry, since those 
hearing the poems could apply the material to their own skills. 

1.2.4. Odysseus was presented as the paradigm of the type of person 
Strabo was talking about: wise, militarily proficient, and also adept at the 
arts of civilization. Similar sentiments were expressed by Horace in his 
Epistles (1.2.17-22), which appeared about the time that Strabo began 
working on the Geography. The first line of the quotation from Book 10 
of the Jiad (the words of Diomedes, who is seeking a companion for the 
spying expedition against the Trojans) is not in the accepted text of the 
poem, and this seems to be the earliest extant citation of it (repeated again 
in part at 13.1.41). Strabo had access to variant texts, including those of the 
famous Homeric scholars of the Hellenistic period, such as Zenodotos of 
Ephesos (9.2.35, 12.3.8, 25), Zenon of Kition (1.2.34), Aristarchos of 
Samothrake (1.2.24, 2.3.8), and Krates of Mallos (1.2.24, 2.3.8), and it is 
probable that this line came from one of their editions. 

1.2.5. There are further examples of the character of Odysseus. The Trial 
is the first part of Book 2 of the Jiad, where Agamemnon foolishly tested 
the resolve of the Achaians. The Prayer is the section in Book 9 when 
Odysseus attempted to persuade Achilles to return to battle, and the 
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Embassy is in Book 3 (although only alluded to, lines 204-24), an incident 
where Odysseus met with the Trojans regarding the return of Helen. 
Odysseus was noted for his rhetorical persuasiveness, and Strabo thus 
argued that Homer must have been acquainted with the qualities of 
character that he displayed, applying the theory of mimesis (“imitation”) 
as outlined by Aristotle at the beginning of the Poetics (see also Horace, Ars 
poetica 31718). Strabo may also have been influenced by contemporary 
oratory in Rome, which was believed to have a connection with Homeric 
oratory (e.g. Cicero, de oratore 3.57). 

1.2.6. There is a brief summary of the history of the transition from 
poetry to prose, with the suggestion that prose developed from legal 
documents, probably including public inscriptions (Lionel Pearson, Early 
lonian Historians [Oxford 1939] 4-5). Kadmos of Miletos, from the sixth 
century BC (FGrHist #489), wrote about his native city and was believed to 
have been the first to use the medium (Pliny, Natural History 5.112; 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, On Thoukydides 23). 

Whether Strabo meant the early natural philosopher Pherekydes of 
Syros or the historian Pherekydes of Athens (FGrHist #3) is uncertain. 
In a late tradition, the former was also said to have been the first to write 
prose (Suda, "Pherekydes"), and was a contemporary of Kadmos. 
The latter was a younger contemporary of Herodotos and wrote genealo- 
gies (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.13.1). His genre 
seems more to Strabo's point but his later date does not. There was also 
a second Pherekydes of Syros (Diogenes Laertios 1.119), an astronomer, and 
in modern times all three continue to be confused. 

The use of technical vocabulary such as logoeides (“prosaic form") 
demonstrates that Strabo was following a treatise on poetic and prose 
writing, possibly the On Style of Poseidonios (F44 = Diogenes Laertios 
7.60). The image of prose descending to the ground from a chariot is both 
a pun on the word pezos, which can mean “prosaic” and “on the ground,” 
and an invocation of the chariot of the Muses of Pindar (Olympian 9.81 and 
elsewhere). 

1.2.7. Strabo disputed Eratosthenes’ contention that Homer only 
discussed nearby places, a topic examined in greater detail at 7.3.6 
(= Eratosthenes, Geography F8). The geographical world credited to 
Homer seems to have begun to expand at the time of Alexander the 
Great, perhaps with the treatise of Kallisthenes of Olynthos (FGrHist 
#124, F53 = 12.3.5). Remote places that Homer described as “far off” (e.g. 
Odyssey 7.244) had become more accessible by Hellenistic times, such as the 
island of Kalypso, located south of Crete or near Malta (1.2.37, 7.3.6). 
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The unnamed commentators on Homer to whom Eratosthenes objected 
probably include Theagenes of Rhegion, of the late fifth century Bc 
(perhaps the first critic of Homer), and Kleanthes of Assos, a pupil of 
Zenon of Kition and his successor as head of the Stoic school (Diogenes 
Laertios 7.168—76), someone whom Eratosthenes probably knew. 

1.2.8. Continuing his defense of the validity of myth, Strabo listed 
several examples of its usefulness, especially for the education of children, 
a point of view expressed by Plato (Republic 2.17). Strabo noted that myths 
are both frightening and inspiring. The former included Lamia (“The 
Gullet”), who fed on children and attractive men, originally a North 
African queen who became a monster (Douris of Samos [FGrHist #76] 
F17; Diodoros 20.41.3-5). Gorgo is the familiar Gorgon, and Ephialtes 
(“The Nightmare") an obscure divinity (cf. LSJ). Mormolyke, or Mormo 
(Theokritos 15.40), was another female demon used to frighten children. 
The inspiring myths are somewhat better known. 

Strabo suggested that myths also had a political purpose and could be 
used to control the population, a surprisingly modern idea. There is a list of 
divine attributes: the thunderbolt and aegis of Zeus, the trident of 
Poseidon, the torches of Hekate, the snakes of Athena, and the thyrsos 
lances of Dionysos, all having a certain political value. Moreover, he 
believed that poetry had a wider appeal than prose, for it was not only 
the language of Homer but that of tragedy and comedy. 

1.2.9. The groundwork laid by Strabo about the importance of myth 
leads to a reinforcement of his principal thesis: that Homer’s use of myth 
required him to show care for the truth. Strabo, following Polybios, argued 
that the Homeric tales were coated with a certain element of falsehood 
merely for popular consumption. As examples, Aiolos was originally an 
actual ruler of the Liparaian Islands (north of Sicily), the Kyklopes and 
Laistrygonians were primitive violent peoples of Sicily, and the Strait of 
Messina was impassable due to brigands, which resulted in the tale of 
Skylla and Charybdis. Stories of actual rulers and peoples were then 
mythically enhanced into the familiar Homeric tales. Strabo further 
repeated his rather weak argument from 1.1.10, that Homer knew about 
the Kimmerian Bosporos because he mentioned the Kimmerians, and that 
because they lived in the gloomy far north they were transferred to the 
darkness of Hades. Although there is a certain speculative logic to Strabo’s 
point of view, it remains uncertain just what the Kimmerians meant to 
Homer. They were mentioned only once (Odyssey 11.14), at the introduc- 
tion to the underworld episode, and were residents of a city rather than 
a widespread ethnic group. In fact, Strabo had more recent data about 
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them that was outside the mythic tradition (1.3.21, 11.2.5, 13.4.8) including 
their invasion of Anatolia familiar through the account of Herodotos 
(1.6, 15). 

1.2.10. The discussion of Jason is an elaboration on the scant Homeric 
notices. He was mentioned in the Jad solely because his son Euneos was 
a supplier to the Achaians (7.468-9, 21.41). In the Odyssey, Kirke, in 
outlining Odysseus' future route, described how Jason and the Argo were 
the only ones who had previously used it (12.66—72), the sole Homeric 
allusion to the voyage of the Argonauts. Kolchis and Medea were not 
mentioned by Homer: Medea first appears in Hesiod's Theogony (961) and 
Kolchis was not cited until the fifth century Bc (Aischylos, Prometheus 
Bound 415), although the ethnym was known somewhat earlier (see David 
C. Braund, Georgia in Antiquity [Oxford 1994] 14-16). Strabo was correct 
in saying that Kirke and Medea were similar in many ways, both essentially 
sorceresses. To Homer, Kirke was the sister of Aietes (Odyssey 10.135-6), 
and to Hesiod Medea was his daughter (Theogony 992-1002); Strabo 
assumed that Homer knew about, or even created, this aunt-niece rela- 
tionship (although there was also a tradition that they were sisters, 
Diodoros 4.45). 

The western diversion of Jason — across the Keraunian Mountains 
(the modern Cikes Mountains of Albania, at the eastern side of the 
narrows at the south end of the Adriatic) into the Adriatic and around 
Italy to the Tyrrhenian coast — is a late elaboration of the Argonaut 
story. It perhaps originated with Hekataios of Miletos (FGrHist #1, 
Fr7-18) and was developed by Apollonios of Rhodes (4.627-84) and 
Timaios (FGrHist #566, F85 = Diodoros 4.56; see further Lionel 
Pearson, The Greek Historians of the West [Adanta, Ga. 1987] 62-5). 
The Kyaneai (from Herodotos 4.85) and Symplegades (Euripides, 
Medea 1263, etc.) are names for rocks that were eventually equated 
with the Homeric Planktai (Odyssey 12.61, 23.327). These sailors’ perils, 
originally at the entrance to the Black Sea, would move around and 
beyond the Mediterranean. Euripides may have been the first to 
associate the Symplegades with the Argonauts (Andromache 795). For 
Skyllaion and Charybdis, another navigational hazard, see 1.2.15—-16. 

There is no evidence that Homer knew about the Pontos (Black Sea), 
although he used the word pontos frequently in a generic sense. Again 
Strabo has assumed that Homer's extent of geographical knowledge was 
comparable to that of later times: to be sure, Greeks entered the sea shortly 
after the time of Homer, yet it was not documented in literature until the 
fifth century Bc (Herodotos 3.93 etc.). 
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The Solymians were mentioned twice in the Iad (6.184, 204) as 
opponents of Bellerophontes, and in the Odyssey only in the passage quoted 
(5.282-3). They lived around the famous Anatolian city of Termessos 
(13.4.16), and although the highest peaks of the Tauros are in fact farther 
east, the coastal mountains in this region rise to over 3,000 m. in elevation: 
the Solymnian mountain is probably modern Güllük Dag. Odysseus, who 
has just left the island of Kalypso, would be far to the west of the Solymian 
territory, but this does not demonstrate that Homer moved the toponym 
(gods can see far), and Strabo was taking the passage too literally. 

He also suggested that the Kyklopes were Skythian in origin, quoting 
the obscure Arimaspeia of Aristeas of Prokonnesos, a work of perhaps the 
seventh century BC that was known to Herodotos (4.13-15), and which 
described the peoples of the far north. There is much about Aristeas that is 
mythical and fabulous, and he was also said to have been the teacher of 
Homer (14.1.18), but the poem provides some of the earliest data about the 
regions north of the Black Sea (see J. D. P. Bolton, Aristeas of Proconnesus 
[Oxford 1962]). The Arimaspeians were one-eyed (Herodotos 3.116) and 
this would have suggested association with the Kyklopes, who are wide- 
spread in Greek literature far beyond those encountered by Odysseus. 

1.2.11. As a general example of Homer's use of topographical data, Strabo 
examined the wanderings of Odysseus. His argument runs through section 
1.2.14, and is in opposition to the views of Eratosthenes (as was made clear 
at 1.2.12). The wanderings could be interpreted both literally or in terms of 
a fantasy environment: if the former, one had to allow for mythic elabora- 
tion. Strabo assumed that this was the better interpretation, for he realized 
that there was much in the Homeric poems that was marvellous and could 
not be considered historical. 

1.2.12. Because Eratosthenes believed that poetry existed to entertain 
rather than teach (Geography F2 = 1.2.3), what mattered was appreciation of 
it, not its topographical accuracy. But Strabo argued that myths could be 
invented about known places, citing Ilion and Ida, which were relevant to 
the Trojan War, or Pelion, associated with Jason and the Argonauts. He 
then initiated a long discussion about the topography of the Bay of Naples. 
This was probably not dependent on Eratosthenes, who would not have 
had Strabo’s detailed information about the region. The thrust of the 
argument is the matter of the home of the Seirenes (Sirens), which 
Homer did not specify (Odyssey 12.39-54). Eventually (probably by the 
third century Bc) there were three possible localities: Pelorias (the eastern- 
most point of Sicily), the Seirennousai or Seirenes islets (modern Li Galli, 
south of the Sorrento peninsula), and the north side of the peninsula 
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(Bruno D'Agostino, “Dov era il santuario delle Sirene?" AJON(archeol) 14 
[1992] 171-2). In his first use of a topographical argument, Strabo said that 
the survival of the name for the islets was a point in their favor but their 
location outside the Bay of Naples was against them. A temple of Athena 
(or Minerva) was at the end of the Sorrento promontory (modern Punta 
della Campanella), which was said to have been constructed by 
Odysseus (5.4.8). 

1.2.13. Strabo believed that this evidence for possible locations of the 
home of the Seirenes proved the validity of Homeric topography, since all 
three were in the same general area. In fact, he actually suggested another 
location, Neapolis (Naples) itself, where in his day there was a memorial to 
one of the Seirenes, Parthenope. She was a cultic figure in the region and 
was honored there from at least the fifth century Bc (Dionysios Periegetes 
357-9; Timaios F98), but was not mentioned by name in the Homeric 
poems. Yet Eratosthenes argued the opposite: these multiple locations 
proved that Homeric topography was not reliable in its detail. 

1.2.14. Continuing his discussion, Strabo quoted Eratosthenes concern- 
ing Hesiod, who seemed to function in a wider world than Homer. 
Eratosthenes provided a list of Hesiod's toponyms, all of which were 
outside the Bay of Naples. Yet Strabo insisted that this proved nothing. 
Quoting an unidentified line of lyric poetry, he argued that Homer's 
failure to mention a place did not mean he was ignorant of it. 
As expected, he was offended that Eratosthenes seemed to give Hesiod 
a higher level of topographic awareness than Homer. 

1.2.15. The next source that Strabo critiqued (through section 1.2.18) was 
Polybios (see 1.1.1), whom he found more sympathetic than Eratosthenes. 
The basic topic continues to be the wanderings of Odysseus. Polybios was 
personally familiar with the Liparaian Islands (the modern Eolie or Lipari 
Islands) and the sailing conditions there (Polybios 34.11.19 = Strabo 6.2.10), 
and believed that the story of Aiolos represented the realities faced by local 
sailors, who had to be knowledgeable about how the vulcanism (still highly 
active today) affected sailing conditions. Aiolos, indirectly connected with 
developments in navigation, is associated with two other cultural and royal 
figures noted for their innovation, Danaos and Atreus. The former was also 
credited with early nautical ability (Marmor Parium [FGrHist #239] F Ag) 
and was said to have been the first to bring writing to Greece (Hekataios of 
Miletos [FGrHist #1] F20), as well as being involved in providing Argos 
with water (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.1.4). Peculiar solar movements 
figure in the story of Atreus, which led to recognition of him as an 
astronomer (Lucian, Oz Astrology 12). Categories of wise men from other 
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cultures were also cited as proof that wisdom or innovation leads to honor 
as leaders. The entire account is somewhat confused (whether by Polybios 
or in Strabo’s summary), with its mixture of myth, history, and foreign 
wisdom. Its final statement — that deification is a reward for capability — 
reflects the views of Euhemeros (or Euemeros) of Messene, of the third 
century BC (FGrHist #63, Fi-11). On the passage generally see 
F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius (Oxford 1957-79), 
vol. 3, pp. 579-81. 

Using Polybios’ arguments, Strabo again emphasized that myths elabo- 
rate history, and that both Homer and other unnamed sources consistently 
placed the wanderings of Odysseus around Italy and Sicily. Strabo made it 
clear that Polybios objected to the metaphorical interpretations of 
Eratosthenes, but since the views of Strabo, Polybios, and Eratosthenes 
have been tangled together, it is difficult to determine who said what, 
a common problem in interpreting Strabo’s text. 

The dogfish is known today in Italy as the cane di mare, a general 
term for a variety of small sharks, particularly Galeus canis and Scyllium 
canicula; the latter name shows its long association with the Skylla. 
The fish became a subject for Latin poets (Lucretius 5.892—4; Vergil, 
Aeneid 3.432; D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes 
[London 1947] 136-7). 

A lengthy discussion ensues (through Section 1.2.16) about the hunting 
of the galeotes, a type of swordfish. This word — which normally seems to 
mean a gecko lizard (Aristophanes, Clouds 171-3) — was used for swordfish 
only by Polybios and Strabo, and only in this discussion. It must be a local 
term (the more common word for the fish is the literal xiphias [Aristotle, 
Research on Animals 2.13]). Swordfish (“spada”) of high quality is still 
available today in southern Italy and Sicily, a delight when found on the 
menu. Yet it was the method of fishing that interested Strabo, not the type 
of fish, and the passage is a fine example of the use of contemporary 
practices to rationalize myth, in this case the activites of the Skylla. This 
is one of a number of places in the Geography where Strabo showed 
particular interest in fishing (see also 7.6.2, 12.3.11, 19). The migrations of 
tuna are not yet fully understood, but are extensive, and the Strait of 
Messina was a fertile fishing ground because the constriction of the sea 
drove the fish into limited areas, just as would happen with animals in 
natural disasters. A tuna festival is still held annually in this region. 

The Skylla (dubiously meaning “puppy”) was a mythical monster, a 
typical sailors’ hazard, described in vivid detail by Homer (Odyssey 
12.85-126), including the passage quoted. The name Skyllaion, the northwest 
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promontory of the toe of Italy, is preserved today in modern Rocca di Skilla 
and the town of Skilla. 

1.2.16. There is an interesting discussion about fishing for the galeotes, 
which Polybios and Strabo found relevant because they believed it 
described the techniques used by the Skylla. The construction of the 
spear, a combination of oak and pine, is not clear, but it seems that it 
allowed it to float at an angle and therefore be visible for recovery. 
The tendency of swordfish to pierce the boat was a consistent problem 
(Pliny, Natural History 32.15). 

Charybdis, the great whirlpool, is discussed in greater detail at 1.2.36 and 
6.2.3. Strabo was concerned with a possible error in the manuscripts of the 
Odyssey, although the accepted text today is the rejected "three times" 
rather than “twice.” The emendation may have been by Krates of Mallos 
(see 1.2.24, 2.5.10; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, p. 584). 

1.2.17. Continuing his critique of Polybios' analysis of the wanderings of 
Odysseus, Strabo abruptly jumped to the Land of the Lotus Eaters 
(whether this followed next in Polybios' text is unknown). Its location 
had long been a matter of speculation, and Meninx (modern Jerba off the 
Tunisian coast, today a major resort) was proposed by Eratosthenes (F105 = 
Pliny, Natural History 5.41; see also Strabo 17.3.17). Herodotos (4.177) had 
placed it west of Kyrene, and since his time suggestions have centered on 
the North African coast in what is now western Libya and eastern Tunisia 
(Serena Bianchetti, “I Lotofagi nella tradizione antica: geografia 
e simmetria,” in L’Africa Romana: Atti del xitt convegno di studio, Djerba 
10—13 dicembre 1998 |ed. Mustapha Khanoussi et al., Rome 2000], vol. 1, 
pp. 219-29). The Homeric lotus has also been the object of much curiosity. 
There are numerous citations of many varieties of lotus in Greek and Near 
Eastern literature, including elsewhere in the Homeric poems (//iad 2.776, 
etc.). The plant of the Lotus Eaters seems a type of waterlily: see Bernhard 
Herzhoff, “Lotus,” BNP 7 (2005) 822-3. 

The matter of the Lotus Eaters allowed Polybios or Strabo to make 
another statement about the validity of poetic truth, using a series of 
Homeric epithets to prove the point. The source here is probably 
Eratosthenes (Geography F8 = 7.3.6), who was a poet himself, with his 
own professional views about the genre, which perhaps have been turned to 
Polybios’ purposes. 

The Land of the Lotus Eaters was the first place Odysseus reached 
after a nine-day storm had made it impossible for him to round the 
Peloponnesos (Odyssey 9.82—104). Polybios argued against an unnamed 
source (probably Krates of Mallos), who believed that Odysseus was 
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carried out through the Pillars of Herakles into the Atlantic, a voyage 
that would be only marginally possible in nine days. Polybios and 
Krates were involved in a controversy as to whether the wanderings 
were inside or outside the Mediterranean, even having invented termi- 
nology (exokeanismos, first cited at Strabo 1.2.10) to support their views 
(Roller, Eratosthenes 122-3). Krates argued outside and Polybios inside, 
the latter strengthening his position with technical data about sailing 
times and the improbability of a storm blowing the entire length of the 
Mediterranean. The concerns are accurate. Basically, ancient ships 
could travel at 2-3 knots with a favorable wind, and from Italy to 
the Pillars of Herakles was considered fast in seven days (Pliny, Natural 
History 19.3-4). In the first century Bc, Rhodes-Alexandria was nor- 
mally less than four days (Diodoros 3.34.7; for these figures see Lionel 
Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World |Princeton, N.J. 
1971] 281-99). One could argue that Odysseus had an exceptional 
wind, but Bronze Age ships were slower than Hellenistic ones, and 
the fact remains that nine days from the southern Peloponnesos to the 
Pillars would be almost impossible. Furthermore, someone, probably 
Krates, had said that if Odysseus did not go to the Pillars, he would 
have ended up in Sicily, having gone through the Strait (of Messina). 
This was easily demolished by Polybios, who argued that Odysseus did 
not need to go through the strait until he visited Kirke, who is thought 
to have lived on the Italian coast to the north (the name Monte Circeo 
survives for the most prominent headland on this coast, about 95 km. 
south of the mouth of the Tiber), and that sailors did not go through 
the Strait unless it was absolutely necessary. 

1.2.18. Strabo agreed with Polybios’ premise that the wanderings were 
generally around Italy and Sicily, but could not resist pointing out that he 
was selective in his use of evidence, ignoring several cases where they were 
obviously in the Ocean. Yet Strabo did not develop this theme (perhaps to 
do so would raise too many questions about inconsistency on the part of 
Homer) — even stating twice in this section that such matters should not be 
investigated too carefully — and quickly returned to localization of the 
wanderings around the Bay of Naples, with two lists of features associated 
with Odysseus. For Parthenope see 1.2.13: there were probably memorials 
to her throughout the Bay of Naples region, as she was a major local cultic 
figure. The next name on the list is uncertain. The text has besbioi, which 
has been emended either to “Baiai” (Baiae, the resort city just south of 
Kyme [Cumae]), or to “Ouesouios,” the Greek form of Mt. Vesuvius. 
If the former, Strabo was suggesting that Baiai was named after the 
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companion of Odysseus mentioned below. Vesuvius was described in 
detail at 5.4.8. 

What Strabo ignored — or failed to realize — is that most of the names on 
the first list are from a post-Homeric tradition. Only Pyriphlegethon and 
Acheron (in that form, with no reference to a marsh) appear in the Odyssey 
(10.513); the other names are first extant in the Alexandra of Lykophron 
(lines 687—737), of uncertain Hellenistic date. It is clear that Strabo was 
working from a late Hellenistic or Roman perspective of Homeric topo- 
graphy around the Bay of Naples: in fact, he is the earliest extant to name 
a Misenos as a companion of Odysseus (the Alexandra has only the 
toponym Misenon). Whatever Strabo knew, he realized he was in 
a questionable area and reiterated that one should not examine Homer 
too carefully on these matters. 

1.2.19. Eratosthenes had much less personal familiarity with the topo- 
graphy of southern Italy than did either Polybios or Strabo, but he may 
have realized that there was emergent revisionism about the wanderings 
(insofar as they related to Italy), without too much understanding of what 
was happening. Strabo seems more planted in his own era than that of his 
predecessors, especially Homer. Yet Strabo was fully aware that the marvels 
recounted throughout the Homeric poems were more likely to be located 
in or near the Greek peninsula than elsewhere. But his source is uncertain, 
since his catalogue of events and toponyms is not from the Homeric 
poems. Kithairon and Helikon were not mentioned by Homer, and it is 
probable that the list is from a general discussion of mythic elaboration of 
known places. 

1.2.20. Strabo emphasized that Homer's sense of geography was superior 
to that of other poets, especially since he put places in their proper order 
when necessary (something that Hipparchos, for unknown reasons, vali- 
dated). Two tragedies were used as examples of what Strabo believed was 
an improper use of a topographical catalogue. The Triptolemos of 
Sophokles had a geographical context (the topic was the spread of agricul- 
ture through the world by the son of Demeter), but not enough is 
preserved of the play to understand Strabo's criticism. The extant 
Bacchants does support his argument, with Dionysos' topographical nar- 
rative (lines 13—22) wandering over the Asian mainland in what seems to be 
no particular order. By contrast, Homer was normally careful about his 
topography, although not in the Catalogue of Ships, yet Strabo did not 
explain why this was acceptable. 

Furthermore, Homer was said to be geographically astute in his com- 
prehension of latitudes and the winds, and Eratosthenes was taken to task 
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by Strabo for objecting to Homer’s statement that the north and west 
winds (Boreas and Zephyros) came from Thrace. Eratosthenes, who said 
that the west wind actually came from Iberia, probably had more interest 
than Strabo in the science of wind theory (a relatively new discipline in 
Eratosthenes’ day, first developed in Aristotle’s Meteorologika), something 
not germane to the Homeric scholarship Strabo was pursuing. As was often 
the case when Strabo defended Homer against his perceived critics, his 
argument (that Thrace is north and west of Troy and it is reasonable to say 
that the winds came from there) seems more polemical and trivial than 
reasonable. He could not resist adding both a list of winds and of Thracian 
toponyms that Homer knew, as well as a somewhat irrelevant Homeric 
quotation about the Ikarian Sea (the part of the Aegean southeast of the 
island of Ikaros). 

1.2.21. Mention of the winds leads to a general discussion of wind 
systems, using Poseidonios as the primary source and continuing to refute 
Eratosthenes, although he is mentioned only at the end of the section as 
having needed “corrections.” Posidonios had described two different sys- 
tems of winds, both of whose proponents used Homer as authority. 
The first, not validated by Poseidonios (or, it seems, Strabo), is attributed 
to Thrasyalkes of Thasos, an obscure natural philosopher from perhaps no 
later than the fifth century Bc (Henry Mendell, “Thrasualkes of Thasos,” 
EANS 805). This is the only evidence for his thoughts on winds; he also 
theorized about the rising of the Nile (17.1.5), and in fact Strabo is the 
major source for what little is known about him. According to this 
particular wind theory, there are only two cardinal winds (Boreas from 
the north and Notos from the south: see Aristotle, Meteorologika 2.4). 
The other winds (Euros, Apeliotes, Argestes, and Zephyros, basically 
northeast, southeast, southwest, and northwest) are subsidiary. Generally 
the winds other than those from the cardinal directions were defined by 
their relation to sunrise or sunset at particular times of the year. There are 
some additional unknown sources in the passage that are not named. 

The other system, supported by Poseidonios and Strabo, also had the 
authority of Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.6) and is more complex. Two 
additional sources were cited. Timosthenes of Rhodes was a naval com- 
mander for Ptolemy II and wrote On Harbors, which Strabo quoted several 
times (Emil August Wagner, Die Erdbeschreibung des Timosthenes von 
Rhodus [Leipzig 1888]). The other is a certain Bion, probably the astron- 
omer from Abdera of around 300 BC, who was the first to suggest that the 
polar night was six months long (Diogenes Laertios 4.58; Paul T. Keyser, 
"Bion of Abdera," EANS 193). This system adds several winds: the Kaikias 
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(east-northeast), Lips (west-southwest), and Leukonotos (south-southwest). 
The Leukonotos was not listed by Aristotle and thus the system has been 
modified somewhat, presumably by Timosthenes. Eratosthenes, not 
actually mentioned in Strabo’s summary of Poseidonios, also refined 
wind theory, attempting to solve the essential problem of finding 
a universal context for winds that was not limited by local topography, 
which is the problem with the Homeric comments cited at 1.2.20, where 
Strabo noted the topographically oriented wind names used in Attika. 
For a detailed discussion of the issue of the winds, with charts, see Kidd, 
Commentary 515-22. With this section Strabo came to the end of Book 1 
of Eratosthenes! Geography. 

1.2.22. Homer's limited knowledge about the Nile was also a problem 
for commentators. The name “Nile” does not appear in the Homeric 
poems (the first citation is Hesiod, Theogony 338), and Eratosthenes, rather 
trivially, pointed out that Homer did not even know there were a number 
of mouths to the river, something incomprehensible to a resident of 
Alexandria. Strabo grudgingly admitted it was possible that Homer was 
unaware of the mouths and the name *Nile" might be post-Homeric (to 
Homer, it was the Aigyptos River, Odyssey 4.477, 581; 14.257—8; 17.427). He 
resorted to his usual defense of Homer — failure to mention something did 
not mean ignorance — and citing a number of far-off places known to the 
poet. For the matter of the Erembians see 1.2.34. 

1.2.23. T he next concern is Pharos, on the Egyptian coast. Homer placed 
it in the open sea a day's travel offshore, a location with a good harbor 
where Menelaos stayed for 20 days (Odyssey 4.354—7). This seemed totally 
different from the well-known promontory (actually an island joined to the 
mainland) that was a familiar feature of Alexandria and which, since the 
early third century Bc, had been the site of the famous lighthouse, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World (17.1.6). Here there was certainly a major 
Homeric topographical crux. Strabo’s conclusion is quite reasonable, that 
Menelaos was exaggerating the desperateness of his situation. There is no 
evidence that Homer knew about the flooding of the Nile: Strabo merely 
assumed that because Menelaos was said to have gone to Aithiopia (Odyssey 
4.84) he would have learned about the phenomenon. But the flooding 
allowed another suggestion for the problem with Pharos: Nile siltation, 
something well known, had connected it to the mainland between the 
time of Menelaos and that of Homer. As usual, Strabo carried his pre- 
sumption of Homer’s knowledge far beyond the evidence. Yet it is prob- 
able that Greeks did not encounter the Nile floods until there was 
a permanent Greek presence in Egypt after the founding of Naukratis in 
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the seventh century Bc (17.1.18). Thales of Miletos, active around 600 Bc, 
was said to have been the first to address the matter (Seneca, Natural 
Questions 4a.2.22; Aetios 4.1.1). 

1.2.24. Strabo returned to the divided Aithiopians (through 1.2.28). He 
juxtaposed this with Eratosthenes’ assertion that Homer was ignorant of 
the isthmus from the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), 
something Strabo disagreed with. Yet most of the discussion that follows 
is about the divided Aithiopians. Strabo outlined the views of two of the 
most noted Homeric scholars of the second century BC, Aristarchos of 
Samothrake and Krates of Mallos. The former was tutor to Ptolemy VII 
and librarian at Alexandria. Strabo had studied at the Homeric school that 
his pupil Menekrates had established at Nysa (14.1.48). Krates (see 1.1.16) 
was primarily a philologist, but was also interested in Homeric geography. 
Strabo recognized his value as a scholar, but given his own background, he 
generally sided with Aristarchos. 

The argument, rather tendentious (even Strabo noted that parts of it 
were irrelevant), is an insight into the functioning of Homeric scholar- 
ship in the Hellenistic period and the attempts to produce a proper 
text. The matter of the divided Aithiopians centers around whether 
the second set of Aithiopians live across the Ocean (Krates’ view) or 
were simply a second portion of the Aithiopians known to the Greek 
world (Aristarchos’ view). Krates believed that there was another tem- 
perate zone beyond the equator, which would be where the other 
Aithiopians lived, and emended Odyssey 1.24 to support his point. 
Since the nature of the zones north and south of the equator would 
be identical, it could be argued that there would be similarities in their 
inhabitants, and thus the doubled Aithiopians. Strabo was dubious 
about this and found Krates’ argument more complex and astronom- 
ical than necessary. 

In contrast Aristarchos merely said that the Aithiopians known to the 
Greeks were divided in two, both living in Aithiopia, an idea developed 
further in Sections 25—6. But Aristarchos was also criticized by Strabo for 
assuming that part of the problem was Homer’s ignorance, and Strabo felt 
the need to refute this (1.2.27). 

The section ends with a seemingly irrelevant introduction of 
Apollodoros of Athens, perhaps because he was Aristarchos’ student 
(Suda, “Aristarchos”), and was a major source used by Strabo in later 
books of the Geography. He wrote on chronology, and, most importantly, 
twelve books on the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which Strabo cited several 
times although often in disagreement. 
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1.2.25. Continuing the discussion of the Aithiopians, Strabo astutely 
noted that the text of Homer could be used for whatever purpose one 
wanted — a technique at which Strabo himself was quite adept — and that 
many of the emendations were trivial. His solution to the divided 
Aithiopians was quite simple (and most probably the correct one): the 
division was marked by the Nile. He pointed out that the Nile had long 
been considered the division between the continents of Libya and Asia, but 
nevertheless there were difficulties with this, most notably that the same 
people lived on both sides of the river, whether Egyptians or Aithiopians. 
As early as the time of Herodotos (4.45) there were reservations about using 
the Nile as a continental boundary, yet despite these concerns — which 
Strabo saw as valid — this belief lasted well beyond Strabo’s time (Pliny, 
Natural History 6.177). For Meroé see 17.1.2, 5. 

1.2.26. A further reason to divide the Aithiopians was the matter of the 
so-called Western Aithiopians, the indigenous peoples living on the 
Atlantic coast of Africa. Strabo suggested that these could be the other 
Aithiopians about whom Homer wrote. The idea that these people were 
also Aithiopian first appears in the Greek translation of the voyage of 
Hanno (11), although it is by no means certain what word Hanno actually 
used in his Punic original (which does not survive). Around 500 Bc, he set 
forth from Carthage on a voyage of exploration (seeking trade locations) 
and settlement, and went as far as Mt. Cameroon (which he saw in the 
process of eruption), providing the first extant account of the West African 
coast (for text and translation see Roller, Through the Pillars 29—43, 129-32). 

There are several reports of explorers becoming stuck while off the coast 
of West Africa, or turning back because of hazards (see 1.1.7-8). 
Nevertheless Strabo (probably following Krates) admitted that it was 
theoretically possible to circumnavigate Africa, and that the Ocean was 
continuous, at least in this region. 

Ephoros of Kyme, one of Strabo's most frequent sources, made further 
comments about the Western Aithiopians. Dyris is generally associated 
with Mt. Atlas (17.3.2). The Tartessians are peoples of southwestern Iberia 
(3.2.11), whose origins may be as early as the Bronze Age, and whose name 
may be connected with biblical Tarshish. From the sixth century sc their 
homeland was a region of interest to Greeks from Ionia and then Massalia 
(Herodotos 1.163, 4.152), and Ephoros' source may be from their merchants 
or seamen. 

1.2.27. Continuing to use Ephoros as a source (although not mentioned 
in this section), Strabo criticized the tendency to assign a single ethnic 
name to remote peoples or a wide area, a comment on Ephoros' ethnic 
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division of the extremities of the world (see 1.2.28). Despite what Strabo 
said, the ethnyms cited here are all post-Homeric (as is the toponym 
Aithiopia) but, as seen previously, Strabo tended to assume that Homer 
had a broad range of knowledge beyond specific mention of toponyms. 
This is the earliest extant Greek citation of both Keltiberians and 
Keltoskythians, perhaps taken from Polybios (see Strabo 3.2.11 = Polybios 
34.9.12; also Catullus 39). 

A quotation from Aischylos’ Prometheus Unbound is used to demon- 
strate that the Aithiopians extended from the Erythran (Red) Sea to the 
Ocean (presumably the Atlantic), along the course of the sun (in other 
words, well to the south of the Greco-Roman world). Strabo preserved 
more of the Greek text of the Prometheus Unbound than any other source 
(see also F199 = 4.1.7), citing the section of the play where Prometheus 
outlines to Herakles the route to complete his Labors. 

The second quotation, from the Phaethon of Euripides, also provides 
data about the route of the sun. The play is about Phaethon, the son of 
Helios and Klymene, a daughter of Okeanos who was later married to 
Merops. Extensive fragments are preserved on a palimpsest in Paris (see 
Euripides, vol. 8, Fragments [ed. and trans. Christopher Collard and 
Martin Cropp, Cambridge, Mass. 2008] pp. 323-9). The lines quoted by 
Strabo are at or near the beginning of the play, when Klymene is describing 
her situation. The Aithiopians are not specifically mentioned, but the 
“black mortals” (melambrotoi, a word perhaps unique to Euripides) 
seems to imply them, and the quotation connects with the previous one 
in mentioning the route of the sun and its location in the south. 

1.2.28. Ephoros’ division of the extremities of the inhabited world into 
four large ethnic areas is a significant statement in the early history of 
geographical scholarship. His historical work (FGrHist #70) extended from 
the Return of the Herakleidai to around 340 Bc; On Europe is probably 
merely a portion of it. The geographical section may have begun with the 
scheme outlined here, which is the earliest known attempt to create 
a geographical plan for the entire inhabited world. A more detailed 
summary of the passage was preserved by Kosmas Indikopleustes, of the 
sixth century AD (Christian Topography 2.148 = Ephoros F3ob). He reported 
that the Skythian and Aithiopian regions were larger and the other two 
smaller, and included more precise astronomical calculations, details not 
relevant to Strabo’s argument about the Aithiopians (Georgia L. Irby, 
“Mapping the World: Greek Initiatives From Homer To Eratosthenes,” 
in Ancient Perspectives [ed. Richard J. A. Talbert, Chicago, Ill. 2012] 81-107, 
at 96-7). 
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Strabo listed a number of Homeric passages that supported his views, 
one of several parts of the Geography that seem to have had their origins in 
a Homeric commentary. The theme is the use of sunlight and darkness as 
directions, which Strabo connected to the previous citations from tragedy. 
The thrust of the argument continues to be that Homer believed the 
Aithiopians extended along the entire southern extent of the inhabited 
world, even if this meant adjusting details of Homeric topography, which 
was an occasional necessity, as was the case with the Solymians (see 1.2.10). 

The Pygmaians were also brought into the discussion. First mentioned 
in the Homeric passage cited and probably originally an ethnym, by the 
early sixth century Bc they were associated with sub-Saharan Africans who 
came to be called “pygmies,” as shown on the François Vase. Sataspes, who 
attempted to circumnavigate Africa for Xerxes, encountered "small people" 
but did not use the specific name (Herodotos 4.43). Strabo suggested that 
the migration patterns of cranes — a matter of interest in antiquity 
(Aristotle, Research on Animals 8[9].10) — which pass over the 
Mediterranean but do not settle there, would bring them to the entire 
southern coast. He further used the textual juxtaposition between them 
and the Pygmaians to locate the latter in the south. The point being made 
is not immediately obvious but seems to have had the effect of providing 
further evidence for Homer’s knowledge of the southern (i.e. Aithiopian) 
regions. 

Strabo then returned to the matter of the divided Aithiopians, drawing 
his conclusion from the disparate evidence presented. He believed that the 
division referred to the Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), which contradicts his 
assertion in Section 1.2.25 that the Nile was the boundary, indicative of 
Strabo’s tendency to be drawn into the point of view of his current source. 
He further provided topographical details about the distances along the 
Arabian Gulf. The length and width come from explorers such as 
Anaxikrates of Rhodes (16.4.4), who, in the late fourth century Bc, calcu- 
lated a length of 14,000 stadia, extended to 15,000 probably by Ptolemaic 
merchants and seamen. Strabo then reiterated what he had set forth at 
1.2.24: Homer could not have been ignorant of the isthmus between the 
Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf because of its importance as the 
continental boundary between Libya and Asia. Thus this led to compre- 
hension of the divided Aithiopians, who inhabited the entire southern 
reaches of the inhabited world but were divided by the sea. 

1.2.29. Strabo’s argument is that Homer’s knowledge of remote places 
such as Egyptian Thebes (liad 9.381, Odyssey 4.126) means he would have 
known about nearer places that were important without mentioning what 
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was obvious, and also well-known characteristics of Egypt, especially the 
peculiarities of the Nile. 

It was part of the biographical tradition about Homer that he had 
a fondness for travel (philekdemos, a rare word, also at 2.3.5; see also 
phileidemon, fondness of learning, only here and at 1.1.23). There were 
numerous biographies of Homer available (Plutarch, Epicurus Actually 
Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible 12). 

1.2.30. The “Egyptians” and “Syrians” have generally been assumed to 
mean Aristarchos and Krates (e.g. Strabo, Géographie [ed. Germaine Aujac 
et al., Paris 2003—15], vol. 1, p. 197), yet it is an unusual mode of expression 
and does not take into account the peculiar use of the plural to assume only 
one person from each place. Moreover, Mallos, the home of Krates, was 
actually in Kilikia (14.5.16), and even though it was often under Seleukid 
control (as well as Ptolemaic, see A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces {znd edn, Oxford 1971] 197—200), it is unlikely that 
Strabo, knowledgeable and precise about regional boundaries in 
Anatolia, would ever have called it "Syrian." Aristarchos was from 
Samothrake, and even though he spent most of his professional career 
in Alexandria, he would hardly have been considered an "Egyptian." 
Poseidonios, who was from Apameia, unquestionably in Syria, may have 
been one of the sources that Strabo had in mind. 

Strabo repeated his presumption that Homer did not mention well- 
known topographical details, in particular the matter of the flooding of the 
Nile; his failure to do so was a concern to those wishing to validate 
Homeric topography. A number of proverbs were listed to illustrate use 
of hyperbole, originally from a collection that perhaps was known to 
Poseidonios. Proverbs are a regular feature of the Geography — around 
forty can be identified — and provide part of the coloration of the work, 
perhaps assisting in making geography more palatable for the non- 
specialist (Daniela Dueck, “‘Bird’s Milk in Samos’: Strabo's Use of 
Geographical Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions,” SCI 23 [2004] 
41-56). The matter of the mouths of the Nile also falls in the same category 
of obvious things not mentioned. Alkaios of Mytilene was active in the 
politics of his native city around 600 Bc (13.2.3): this is the only evidence 
that he visited Egypt. 

The island of Pharos was cited again (see 1.1.23) as proof that Homer 
knew about the flooding of the Nile, and Strabo reminded his readers that 
even the most improbable myths are not based on ignorance. A further 
difficulty with Pharos is that it lacked a water source (presumably in 
Strabo's day), yet Menelaos appeared to have watered his ships there. 
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Strabo noted that the text does not literally state the water source was on 
the island. 

1.2.31. The wanderings of Menelaos, summarized in Book 4 of the 
Odyssey (80—99, 351-582) but treated in greater detail in the lost epic 
Nostoi, had a number of geographical issues, which are discussed through 
1.2.35. Strabo's major source was his contemporary, the Homeric scholar 
Aristonikos. Whether the material on Menelaos was separate from, or part 
of, Strabo's general Homeric treatise remains unknown. Problems con- 
nected with the understanding of Menelaos' travels included the difficulty 
of accounting for the eight years of wandering that Homer specified, and 
especially how he reached the Aithiopians, apparently inaccessible by sea 
from the Mediterranean. 

Aristonikos offered several explanations for the latter. Strabo rejected the 
one originally proposed by Krates, that Menelaos had circumnavigated 
Africa, not because it was impossible but because of the amount of time 
required. The idea that he went from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by 
a canal was also rejected, since there was no canal in his day. The earliest 
attempt to make one had been by the semi-mythical king Sesostris, never 
completed, and there was no later effort until well after the time of 
Menelaos (17.1.25; Herodotos 2.158). This suggested another possibility: 
that there had actually been a sea passage across the isthmus, something 
that Eratosthenes believed but Strabo did not, although he admitted that 
the issue was obscure. Nevertheless this introduced a topic examined in 
much greater detail at 1.3.5, the changes in the surface of the earth. 

1.2.32. Admitting that a water passage between the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea would make a solution of the problem of the divided Aithiopians 
easier, Strabo nevertheless pointed out that the rather poor Aithiopians 
would hardly have been fertile ground for plunder and trade. The same 
applied to nearby Arabia. To be sure, it had been known for its wealth since 
the fifth century Bc, by which time it had already acquired the epithet 
“Fortunate” (“Eudaimon”: Euripides, Bacchants 16), and then had seen its 
mystique enhanced by Alexander's unfulfilled plans to conquer it (16.1.11), 
but in Homer's day it was perceived as lacking in riches. Whether he was 
even aware of it remains a disputed matter (see Section 1.2.34). He certainly 
did not know about India (ancient Indike), the other region fabled for its 
luxury goods. 

Strabo believed that the returning Achaians would have been well 
received wherever they went, because of their victory at Troy, and thus 
he acknowledged that much of their wandering was in the eastern 
Mediterranean, where their reputation would be known. Menelaos 
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probably only “touched” Aithiopia at the Egyptian border on the Nile 
(interestingly the issue of sea access seems to have been abandoned). For 
Syene and Philai see 17.1.48—50. Ardanis is probably modern Ras el-Melah 
on the eastern coast of modern Libya: at 17.3.22 Strabo described Ardanis 
(as Ardanixis) and the harbor of Menelaos as slightly separated places, the 
latter perhaps in the vicinity of Marsa Ahora to the west. But it is probable 
that this and several other regional places named Menelaos (e.g. 17.1.23) 
were named after the brother of Ptolemy I rather than the hero. 

1.2.33. In another section that seems to belong more to a Homeric 
commentary than a geography, Strabo explored the tendency to cite the 
whole and one of its parts on equal footing. The passage in question, 
Odyssey 4.83—4, mentions both the Phoenicians and the Sidonians, who 
were the inhabitants of a particular Phoenician city. Previously 
(Section 1.2.31) there had been the suggestion that these Sidonians were 
not the inhabitants of the famous city on the Levantine coast, probably 
a proposal made by Aristonikos (see further, Section 1.2.35). This technique 
of the whole and the part occurred a number of times in the Homeric 
poems and later literature, and Strabo's conclusion was that it was a way of 
indicating the particular importance of Sidon in the narrative. Several 
passages in the poems demonstrate the prominence of the Sidonians, and 
Sidon was the only traditional Phoenician city mentioned by Homer. Thus 
it was an important locale in the compositional history of the Trojan War 
material, since not only Menelaos but Paris (Alexander) and Helen spent 
time there (see also Herodotos 2.116). 

1.2.34. The Erembians were another topographical problem for Homeric 
scholars (see also 16.4.27). It is an ethnym that occurs nowhere else in the 
Homeric poems, and indeed almost nowhere in ancient literature except in 
discussions of this passage. From at least the time of Zenon of Kition, 
in the early third century Bc, there had been attempts to emend the text: in 
Zenon's case to "Arabians." Strabo disapproved of this, as the original 
reading had the authority of antiquity. Following Poseidonios, he sug- 
gested that it represented a certain type of ethnym beginning in “Aram,” 
such as Aramaian (Aramaean), a name existing in a variety of forms in Syria 
and Upper Mesopotamia. Of the two citations of the Armenians in this 
passage, the first is probably an error for another Aram- name, although 
the second is valid. Strabo inserted a popular etymology for the Erembians, 
associating them with cave dwellers (not the Trogodytes of the area 
between the Nile and Red Sea, for whom see 17.1.2). The final part of 
the section demonstrates that Strabo preferred the idea that the Erembians 
were Arabians, noting the existence of the eponym Arabos by the time of 
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Hesiod and Stesichoros, or not long after Homer. Despite the emphasis on 
Homeric criticism, the passage, with its comments on physiology, is a rare 
discussion of the racial characteristics of the ancient Levant (Fergus Millar, 
The Roman Near East, 31 BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, Mass. 1993] 10-11). 

1.2.35. The final section about the wanderings of Menelaos is largely 
a catalogue of rejected sources, but with comments about the nature of 
myth-making. Strabo’s list of possible locations for the Erembians may be 
satirical, covering a wide range of possibilities. Kephenian is an ancient 
name for the Persians (Herodotos 7.61); for the Pygmaians, see 1.2.28. 
The unspecified sources Strabo mentioned are not known, but perhaps 
include Hellanikos of Lesbos (FGrHist £4, F154), the mythographer and 
ethnographer of the fifth century Bc, who said that the Erembians were 
along the Nile, or were Arabians. A Phoenician presence in the Persian 
Gulf was actually reasonable (Herodotos 7.89), since the Phoenician city 
names Tyros (or Tylos, modern Bahrain) and Arados (probably modern 
Muharraq) occur there (16.3.4). The Phoenician settlements on the 
Atlantic (17.3.2) were actually Carthaginian. The inference that the 
Phoenicians were so named because of their origins on the Red Sea is 
inaccurate: the word phoinix was used as early as Homer (Iliad 4.141 etc.) 
for a dark red or purple color, and probably came from the ethnym, since 
the Phoenicians developed the famous Tyrian purple dye (16.2.23). 

The story of Andromeda, the wife of Perseus, was first mentioned in 
extant literature by Herodotos (7.61, 150); fuller versions are in the 
Bibliotheke of Apollodoros (2.4.3-5) and by Ovid (Metamorphoses 
4.663—803). Strabo suggested that the tale may first have been treated by 
Hesiod. Yet none of those sources, or other early ones that are fragmentary 
(such as Euripides' Andromeda), placed the tale at Iope (modern Jaffa, near 
Tel Aviv). The story was at first always situated in Aithiopia (using the term 
exceedingly vaguely); it is only by the fourth century Bc (Pseudo-Skylax 
104) that it is located at Iope, perhaps as a result of hellenizing tendencies of 
the Phoenician or Judaean mythographers (Erich S. Gruen, Rethinking the 
Other in Antiquity |Princeton, N.J. 2011] 260-1). Strabo attempted to 
reconcile the two locations by noting that some placed Iope in Aithiopia. 

This leads to a catalogue of anatomically improbable people. The names 
are all descriptive terms turned into ethnyms, and all except the Pygmaians 
(the only ones who actually existed) are post-Homeric. They reflect the 
common idea that things change when one goes beyond the limits of the 
known world. None of the sources is later than the early fifth century Bc: 
Alkman is normally dated to the late seventh century BC, a century or so 
after Hesiod. Strabo's point is that such unusual people are part of myth- 
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making and do not represent ignorance, a view of history espoused by 
Theopompos of Chios (FGrHist #115), a contemporary of Ephoros who 
was at the court of Philip II of Macedonia and wrote a universal history 
centering on the career of the king. Strabo approved of his method of using 
myth because it would validate the historicity of Homer. For the authors 
on Indian matters see 2.1.9. 

1.2.36. Charybdis was the great whirlpool opposite Skylla. Homer did 
not specify its exact location but by the fifth century Bc it was placed at the 
north end of the Strait of Messina, north of the city of Messana (modern 
Messina) itself (Thoukydides 4.24). A remnant, the whirlpool of Garofalo, 
survives today, but due to tectonic changes it is much less threatening than 
in antiquity, yet still a danger to small craft. Kirke described how 
Charybdis sucked water in and out three times a day, which seems at 
odds with the twice-daily flow of the strait. This kind of issue always 
bothered Strabo, because it made Homer seem inaccurate, and thus he 
explained in detail possible reasons for the apparent inconsistency, includ- 
ing that “three times” was a generic formula, or that Odysseus’ encounters 
with the whirlpool may have taken longer than a daily cycle. 

1.2.37. Strabo returned (through 1.2.40) to the matter of whether the 
wanderings occurred in the Mediterranean or External Ocean. 
Eratosthenes and Kallimachos were academic opponents, and in his 
Geography Eratosthenes complained about the quality of Kallimachos' 
scholarship (see Roller, Eratosthenes 11212). They were compatriots (from 
Kyrene) and both had come to the Ptolemaic court as writers of poetry. 
Although Eratosthenes was in one sense the protégé of Kallimachos, their 
antagonism hints at the academic dynamics in Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy III. Eratosthenes' objection was to the location of the island of 
Kalypso (at Gaudos, which is probably modern Gozo, one of the Maltese 
islands, or Kaudos, south of Crete) and of Scheria (at Korkyra, modern 
Corfu), both within the Mediterranean. Yet the views of the three scholars 
cited have become tangled in Strabo's recension, and the argument over 
whether the wanderings were in or out of the Mediterranean is situated 
more in the second-century Bc environment of Apollodoros than Strabo's 
own day (see also 1.2.17). 

1.2.38. Further attempting to credit Homer with as wide a geographical 
knowledge as possible, Strabo turned again to the matter of Jason and the 
Argonauts, repeating some of the material at 1.2.10. Demetrios of Skepsis 
(BN] #2013), of the late third century BC, wrote an astonishing 30 books on 
the 62 lines of the Trojan catalogue (13.1.45). Since Skepsis was only a short 
distance southeast of the site of Troy (13.1.52—4), he was well placed to do 
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his research. Strabo cited his work numerous times, although often in 
disagreement (Walter Leaf, “Strabo and Demetrios of Skepsis,” BSA 22 
[1916-18] 23-47). Neanthes of Kyzikos (FGrHist #84) wrote a Greek his- 
tory, although information about him is obscure. He may be the same 
person who wrote a biography of Attalos I of Pergamon (Athenaios 
15.699d). 

The limited Homeric notices about Jason and the Argonauts did not 
prevent Strabo from assuming that Homer knew about the entire tale. Yet 
he did not mention Phasis, Kolchis, or Medea; Jason was cited only as the 
father of Euneos, who ruled on the island of Lemnos. Jason's father Pelias 
was mentioned in the passage noted (Miad 2.714—15) and in one place in the 
Odyssey (11.254—6), but it is not recorded that he was the father of Jason. 
It seems clear to a modern reader that Homer had little knowledge of the 
full career of Jason. The connection of the hero with Lemnos is merely an 
episode in the Argonaut tale — discussed most thoroughly in Book 1 of 
Apollonios Argonautika and also in Apollodoros’ Bibliotheke (1.9.17) — 
when Jason had a relationship with the Lemnian queen Hypsipyle, 
which produced Euneos. 

1.2.39. Having established — according to his theoretical structure — that 
Homer knew about Jason and the Argonauts, Strabo cited a number of 
proofs of the voyage. Since his great uncle, Moaphernes, was governor of 
Kolchis under Mithridates VI (11.2.18), one would expect the geographer to 
be well informed about that region. 

The city of Aia is unknown today, but mementos of the palace of 
Medea’s father Aietes were visible at the city of Phasis into late antiquity 
(Zosimos 1.31). The Phasis River (modern Rioni in Georgia) was known to 
Greeks from early times (Hesiod, Theogony 340), and the homonymous 
city at its mouth was a Milesian foundation of probably the sixth 
century BC (Braund, Georgia 96—103). The name Aietes is documented in 
Kolchis throughout antiquity, from the fifth century Bc (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 5.6.37) to the sixth century ap (Agathias 3.12.1). Although the 
degree of historicity of Medea can be debated, she was a widespread figure 
in myth and cult from the Black Sea to Italy (Braund, Georgia 8-21). 
The tale of Phrixos — which Strabo rightly separated from that of Jason — 
was also remembered in Kolchis, even more so than that of the Argonauts. 
In the hinterland above the upper Phasis there was an oracle of the hero 
that was still active in the early first century Bc (11.2.17), and farther inland 
there was a city named Phrixopolis (11.2.17—19). Strabo suggested economic 
reasons for at least the earlier expedition, and there was a long tradition of 
mining precious metals in the region. Relics of both expeditions were 
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found throughout the southern and eastern Black Sea litoral: the anchor of 
the Argo was on view at Phasis in Roman times (Arrian, Periplous 9.2), and 
there was another one at Kyzikos in the Propontis (Pliny, Natural History 
36.99). 

The story that the Argonauts returned home by means of the Istros 
(Danube) and the Adriatic (see 1.2.10) meant that there were also relics in 
those areas, some of which were mentioned by Kallimachos. He placed the 
Argonauts in the Aegean (Anaphe, an island east of Thera where they 
landed [Apollonios 4.1717]), Thessaly (called Haimonia), and on the 
Istrian (Histrian) peninsula, where the pursuing Kolchians founded Pola 
(modern Pula in Croatia). Such a return for the Argo is based on the idea 
that the Istros split into two branches, one to the Black Sea and the other to 
the Adriatic, a geographical improbability first mentioned in the fourth 
century BC (Pseudo-Skylax 20; Aristotle, Research on Animals 7|8].13). 
The idea may have come through erroneous understanding of the complex 
river systems of the region, the fact that tributaries of the Danube are 
within 20 km. of the Adriatic in Croatia, and the similarity of the names 
Istros (the river) and Histria (the peninsula). 

1.2.40. In summary, Strabo provided a credible account of how Homer 
took known elements and wove them together to create his tale, adding 
myth. Because Homer had said that the Argo story was “famous to all,” 
Strabo believed this meant much of the tale must have taken place in 
known locations. In this he disagreed with the poet Mimnermos (late 
seventh century Bc), who placed everything about the Argonauts far to 
the west, in the Ocean (P. Drager, “Ein Mimnermos-Fragment bei Strabon 
(11/11a W, 10 G/P 11 A),” Mnemosyne 49 [1996] 30-45). 


Part 3: Siltation, Deposition, and Other Changes to the Earth 


1.3.1. Strabo complained about Eratosthenes’ choice of sources, citing the 
egregious and peculiar example of Damastes of Sigeion (a city in the Troad, 
13.1.31), who wrote on geography in the late fifth century Bc (FGrHist #5). 
Strabo often had a narrow view of the reliability of sources, and here his 
criticism is justified. A certain Diotimos (probably the Athenian general of 
the Peloponnesian War era [Thoukydides 1.45]) went up the Kydnos River 
from Tarsos and, allegedly traveling by river all the way, ended up at the 
Elamite city of Sousa, 1000 km. away and on the other side of 
Mesopotamia. Eratosthenes understood the impossibility of this, and the 
only plausible explanation is that the data have become confused and 
Diotimos' journey was not by a single riverine route. Strabo also objected 
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to Eratosthenes’ report that Damastes believed the Arabian (Persian) Gulf 
to be a lake, but in his day (before the explorations of the Arabian region by 
those with Alexander) its extent was unknown. 

To strengthen his case, Strabo cited Euhemeros (Euemeros) of 
Messene — who around 300 Bc wrote a fantasy about the lands in the 
region of Arabia (FGrHist #63) — describing him as a “Bergaian,” an 
oblique reference to another perceived writer of geographical fantasy, 
Antiphanes of Berge in Thrace, who wrote about the far north (Roller, 
Through the Pillars 24). Strabo used the term “Bergaian” to describe 
a writer of fantasies (2.3.5, 2.4.2). Although he knew that geographical 
knowledge was constantly expanding (1.2.1), he often tended to forget this, 
and also seemed unaware that reliable information could be buried in 
fantasy accounts. 

1.3.2. Further objections to Eratosthenes continue to reflect the changes 
in geographical knowledge from the third to the first century sc. 
The Pontos (Black Sea) and Adriatic had become much better known, 
given the rise of the Pontic kingdom (and the Roman campaigns against 
it), as well as the Roman presence in the upper Adriatic after the founding 
of Aquileia in 181 Bc. 

A specific error in Eratosthenes' data was also noted. The Gulf of Issos 
(the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean) was not the easternmost 
portion of “Our Sea,” which in fact was the eastern coast of the Black Sea 
near Dioskourias (modern Sukhumi in Georgia), whose longitude is about 
325 km. to the east. In fact, the mouth of the Rioni (Phasis) is still farther 
east, but the issue is more a matter of topographical definitions than 
geographical detail, since it hinges on whether the Black Sea should be 
considered part of "Our Sea." 

Strabo also criticized Eratosthenes' seeming ignorance of the west coast 
of Africa, as he had mentioned Kerne, a place unknown to Strabo. Kerne 
had been founded by the Carthaginian explorer Hanno around 500 Bc 
(Hanno 8; its location is uncertain: see Roller, Through the Pillars 37). 
By Eratosthenes’ day it was already in decline (Pseudo-Skylax 112), and was 
perhaps abandoned when Polybios visited the site in the 140s Bc (Polybios 
34.15.9). Although Strabo knew about the fading Carthaginian presence in 
West Africa (17.3.3), Kerne had clearly been forgotten by his time. 

Eratosthenes had also argued that there was little long-distance sailing in 
early times, which, needless to say, would deny the existence of the long 
voyages of the Homeric heroes, and so Strabo disagreed. Moreover, Jason, 
in particular, was said to have made part of his journey by land, perhaps an 
attempt to create a parallel between him and Alexander the Great in order 
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to make the latter more heroic (11.4.8, 11.5.5). Strabo listed a number of 
early travels that were lengthy. Dionysos and Herakles were the original 
divine travellers: the widespread journeys of the former are recounted in 
the Homeric Hymn to Dionysos and the opening of Euripides’ Bacchants 
(1-31). Herakles went from the Peloponnesos to northwest Africa (Pliny, 
Natural History 5.1-3), and seems to have been everywhere. Theseus and his 
companion Perithoos went to Hades to abduct Persephone, since 
Perithoos wanted a daughter of Zeus and had failed with Helen (the 
story was the topic of a poem by Hesiod [F216]; see also Hellanikos 
[FGrHist #4] F134; Diodoros 4.26.1; Plutarch, Theseus 31). 
The Dioskouroi were known from early times as the guardians of seamen, 
the topic of their Homeric hymn. As was common, Strabo used the term 
“Phoenician” to refer both to the original Phoenicians from the Levantine 
coast as well as the Carthaginians, who were the settlers of West Africa (see 
above). 

Antenor and the Enetians allegedly settled the north end of the 
Adriatic, an account not documented before Strabo’s own era (5.1.4, 
12.3.8; see also Livy 1.1.1-3; Vergil, Aeneid 1.242—53), as it is unlikely to 
have been the subject of Sophokles play Antenoridai, despite the 
ambiguity of 13.1.53. The story probably originated from the similarity 
between two ethnyms: the Enetians (or Henetians), who were Trojan 
allies (Iliad 2.852), and the Keltic group known as the Venetians, who 
populated this region (4.4.1). 

This is also Strabo’s first mention of piracy, an institution that would be 
discussed frequently in the Geography, and which had only recently been 
eliminated when he wrote. To be sure, the context here is the era of 
Eratosthenes (or even the Bronze Age), but piracy was still a familiar 
issue to those of Strabo’s own time (Philip De Souza, Piracy in the Graeco- 
Roman World (Cambridge 1999] 201-4). 

1.3.3. A new topic (through Section 1.3.20) is the shape of the earth and 
the changes in its surface. This is one of the most thorough extant ancient 
discussions of the issue. Still following Eratosthenes, Strabo's first point 
was that the earth is spherical. This was a Pythagorean idea validated by 
Plato (Phaidon 58), but which was new enough even in Strabo's day that it 
needed to be reinforced. The Pythagoreans had believed that the earth was 
a perfect sphere, but scholarship since Aristotle (Oz the Heavens 2.13) had 
moved away from any assumption of perfection, even though it was not 
a significant issue mathematically (due to the size of the earth). 
Nevertheless the irregularities on the surface of the earth are the topic for 
the following lengthy discussion. 
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1.3.4. Oceanic material, particularly shells, had long been recorded far 
from the sea (Herodotos 2.12), and was especially visible at the famous oasis 
and shrine of Ammon (modern Siwa), about 325 km. from the 
Mediterranean in western Egypt. The oasis was famous in Greek history, 
especially after Alexander visited there in 331 Bc (Diodoros 17.49—51). It lies 
below sea level, and seashells are encountered both at the site and along the 
routes to it. The Greek city of Kyrene (on the coast to the northwest) had 
long been involved with the oasis, and thus Kyrenaian paraphernalia would 
expect to be found there, but it was believed that the depression in which 
the oasis lies had once been under the sea, and that the Kyrenaian material 
proved this, a dubious proposition. Nevertheless it all raised questions of 
changes to the earth's surface. 

Eratosthenes relied on two sources for his discussion of this issue. 
The earlier was Xanthos of Lydia, perhaps from Sardis, who wrote 
a Lydiaka (FGrHist #765) in the fifth century Bc that reported extensively 
on the unusual geological phenomena, volcanic and otherwise, of south 
central Anatolia, a region Strabo knew well (13.4.9-17). Xanthos traveled 
widely in Anatolia, recording marine phenomena far from the sea, and was 
one of the first to discuss the effects of drought, even (it seems) making 
observations in remote Matiane, between Anatolia and the Caspian Sea. 
The second source was Straton of Lampsakos, Theophrastos' successor at 
the Lyceum, from the early third century Bc. He wrote on the natural 
processes of the formation of the surface of the earth, and probably 
provided the material about the oasis of Ammon. Strabo's summary of 
Straton's views is one of the longest extant fragments of the latter's work, 
but the treatise from which it was taken is not known: none of the titles 
listed by Diogenes Laertios (5.59—60) seems to provide an obvious place for 
this material. See further, Strato of Lampsacus: Text, Translation, and 
Discussion (ed. Marie-Laurence Desclos and William W. Fortenbaugh 
[New Brunswick, N.J. 2o011]). 

Straton also examined the matter of sea levels, a topic originally devel- 
oped by Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.1-2), who had believed that the 
Mediterranean had once been connected to the Red Sea but was eventually 
forced out through the Pillars of Herakles due to the flow (which today can 
be as much as 3-5 knots) from the Black Sea. These changes meant that in 
early times many places (especially around Egypt) had been under water, 
notably in the region of the isthmus separating the Red Sea from the 
Mediterranean. Lake Sirbonis (modern Sabhkat el-Bardawil) and Lake 
Moiris (modern Birket Qarun) were seen to be remnants of this. 
Similarly, because of the outflow, it was believed that the Black Sea was 
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silting in, something assumedly demonstrated by the extreme shallowness 
of its western portions. Even today this is apparent: depths of no more than 
55 m. are encountered 65 km. from the coast (NGIA Chart 55001). 
Questions were also raised about the nature of the seabed. For further on 
these issues, see Roller, Eratosthenes 128-31, and for the matter of sea depths 
see 1.3.9. 

1.3.5. Strabo rejected Straton’s reasoning for the flow between seas, and 
also noted that tides were not the cause, but rather movement of the seabed 
itself. Some of these conclusions may be based on Eratosthenes, although 
he was not mentioned by name again until 1.3.12. The idea of the rising and 
settling of the earth was put forth by Poseidonios in his On the Ocean (F49; 
see 2.3.6), a concept going back at least to Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.8), who 
suggested that such movement could be explained by a theory of exhalation 
analogous to human respiration. Poseidonios saw it as due to wind finding 
its way into cavities within the earth (F12 = Diogenes Laertios 7.154). Strabo 
further commented that such changes would also affect the External 
Ocean, and inferred that the flows at the opposite ends of the 
Mediterranean must be the same, since otherwise the level of the sea 
would steadily rise. His exact source for much of this remains uncertain. 

1.3.6. Strabo outlined a perceived flaw in Straton's reasoning: he had 
assumed that the flow from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean was 
because the former was shallower, but this was irrelevant since a flow 
would occur only if the actual level of the former were higher, regardless 
of its depth. It would even happen ifthe Black Sea bed were lower than that 
of the Mediterranean. 

1.3.7. Strabo’s conclusion was that rivers are the primary reason for the 
flow of the seas: whether this was his idea, or Straton’s, is not stated. 
Because of the influx from rivers, lakes may have flowed together and 
become confluent seas, but Strabo hastened to add that this does not mean 
seas are like rivers, since seas have no slope. The text is unclear, and the 
sentence about the flow in straits seems out of place, but Strabo next argued 
against a theory that siltation produced by rivers played a role in the matter 
of the flows of the seas. This was probably also from Straton’s treatise, since 
he believed that the level of the seabed affected the flowing. 

Strabo then embarked on a roughly clockwise tour of the rivers empty- 
ing into the Black Sea, regions discussed in greater detail in Book 11. He 
pointed out that none produces siltation far beyond their immediate 
mouths, and all are like the Nile, which was the best example of the 
terraforming process of river deposition. He then cited the Pyramos 
(modern Ceyhan Nehri) as a fine example of deposition, since it had 
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created much of the Kilikian plain, quoting from the fourth Sibylline 
Oracle, the late Hellenistic collection of prophecies largely from 
Levantine sources. It is uncertain whether Strabo had access to published 
oracles or simply knew popular local lore about the river that would 
eventually end up in oracular form. The quotation is repeated at 12.2.4, 
but there are no other citations of the Sibylline Oracles by Strabo. 
The Pyramos points directly toward the northeast promontory of Cyprus 
(about 130 km. away), and it is easy to see how local tradition could believe 
that the deposition from the river would in time reach the island. 

1.3.8. Continuing his discussion of river siltation, Strabo, in a passage 
colored with several Homeric quotations and which was probably autoptic, 
described the process of wave action on a coast, stating that the sea is like an 
animate being. This idea was first developed by Pytheas of Massalia in the 
fourth century Bc, who likened the sea around Thoule to respiration or 
a type of lung (Pytheas F5 = 2.4.1). The idea became part of Aristotelian 
metaphysics (Metaphysics 1.3). Strabo had great animosity toward Pytheas 
(see 1.4.3) and would not mention him by name unless necessary; his 
immediate source may have been his own contemporary Athenodoros of 
Tarsos (see 1.3.12). 

1.3.9. A further characteristic of wave action is its ability to cast up matter 
in a sort of cartharsis, another concept originating with Aristotle (Research 
on Animals 6.13), but which Strabo may also have taken from Athenodoros. 
Yet the most interesting comment in this section is the matter of sea depth, 
previously alluded to at 1.3.4, where the source may have been Eratosthenes 
(Geography F15). The calculation is a remarkable effort to determine some- 
thing exceedingly difficult, and it remains unknown how it was arrived at, 
although the round figure of 1,000 orgyiai (about 1,830 m.) indicates that it 
was probably an educated guess rather than a precise measurement. In fact 
the figure is far too shallow (the actual deepest point off Sardo [Sardinia] is 
over 3,500 m.). Yet there was an awareness that this was one of the deepest 
points in the Mediterranean (in fact, the deepest west of Italy). 
Determination of sea depths in antiquity remains one of the enigmas of 
scholarship. Strabo’s immediate source was Poseidonios (F221), who was 
familiar with the region (T21-2 = 17.3.4, 3.2.5). See further, Kidd, 
Commentary 793-5. 

1.3.10. Strabo reiterated his view — probably continuing to be influenced 
by Poseidonios — that the changes in the level of the sea were due to violent 
natural phenomena, of which several examples were cited. Boura was an 
Achaian village that disappeared in an earthquake of 373 Bc (1.3.18, 8.7.5). 
Bizone in Thrace was affected by an earthquake of unknown date (7.6.1). 
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The most obvious examples of such activities came from around Sicily and 
the Bay of Naples, especially Mt. Aitna (Etna): see 6.1.6, 6.2.8—9. 

1.3.11. A long passage (through Section 1.3.15) analyses Eratosthenes’ 
thoughts on the levels and currents of the Mediterranean. Archimedes of 
Syracuse, the engineer and mathematician of the third century Bc, thought 
highly of Eratosthenes as a mathematician and praised him in the preface 
to his Method of Mechanical Theorems. Yet in this case Eratosthenes dis- 
agreed with Archimedes, who believed that any body of water has a curved 
surface. Eratosthenes may well have been aware of the mathematical 
validity of such a view, but pointed out that empirical evidence was 
otherwise, given the different levels of the Mediterranean, something 
that hydraulic engineers understood. He cited the failure to build a canal 
across the Isthmos of Corinth, a project of Demetrios Poliorketes around 
302-1 BC, whose engineers had vetoed the idea because it would create 
flooding as water flowed from the Gulf of Corinth into the Saronic Gulf: 
the modern flow is 1—3 knots (see further, Roller, Eratosthenes 132-3). 
Eratosthenes believed that the currents through straits were similar to 
tides, which were not fully understood either in his time or that of 
Strabo. Strabo had already mentioned the tidal treatise of Seleukos of 
Seleukeia (1.1.9), but relied here on more recent writings by Poseidonios 
and Athenodoros of Tarsos. The latter (FGrHist #746) was the teacher of 
Octavian and a friend of Strabo's (16.4.21), and perhaps Poseidonios' pupil. 
Late in life he was sent by Augustus to remove the tyranny at his home city 
of Tarsos (14.5.14), and ended up being ruler there. In Strabo's day he 
would have been the latest authority on the tides. It is no surprise that 
Strabo did not mention the originator of tidal theory, Pytheas of Massalia, 
who was probably Eratosthenes' source. Yet Strabo's discussion of tides is 
secondary to his examination of the flow through straits. 

1.3.12. Strabo probably had little interest in, or little understanding of, 
tidal theory, and merely referred the reader to the most recent authorities 
(Poseidonios and Athenodoros). He returned to the matter of the currents 
through straits, citing the three most famous examples. Such currents were, 
like the tides, baffling and never totally understood. In particular, the 
Euripos at Chalkis, first examined by Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.8), is far 
more complex than Strabo realized (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 1, p. 210). But 
the discussion is confused, perhaps aggravated by Strabo's partial reliance 
on Hipparchos' polemic against Eratosthenes. Hipparchos did not believe 
in the continuous Ocean (F4 = 1.1.9), and disagreed with both Straton and 
Eratosthenes (Dicks, Hipparchus 116-17). Invoking the four elements of 
Empedokles of Akragas (Lucretius 1.714-16) — also a Stoic belief (17.1.36; 
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Diogenes Laertios 7.155—7) — Strabo again confirmed Archimedes’ view of 
the spherical surface of a body of water. For further on Empedokles, 
see 6.2.8. 

1.3.13—14. Strabo returned to the matter of the Oasis of Ammon (1.3.4) 
and other regions in Egypt that demonstrated changes in the surface of 
the earth. The emphasis is on the isthmus between the Mediterranean and 
the Erythra Gulf (Red Sea): for Mt. Kasion and Gerrha see 16.2.33. Yet the 
argument is immediately distracted by the quibbling over what “con- 
nected” means, due to an inconsistency in Eratosthenes’ argument that 
had been noted by Hipparchos. The question is why would the outflow 
from the Black Sea affect an exit into the Red Sea? The text remains 
unclear, perhaps because Strabo was juggling too many sources that were 
at disagreement with one another (at the very least Pytheas, Eratosthenes, 
Hipparchos, Seleukos, Poseidonios, and Athenodoros), as well as being 
burdened by his own imprecise knowledge about tides and currents. 

1.3.15. The matter of the Kyrenaian dolphins was originally men- 
tioned at 1.3.4. The issue has long seemed peculiar to commentators of 
both Eratosthenes and Strabo, and it is not clear what the point is (see 
Roller, Eratosthenes 133—4). The text is hardly certain, but effectively 
requires believing that the Oasis of Ammon, 325 km. inland, had been 
on the seashore at some time after the founding of Kyrene around 
630 BC. Hipparchos rejected this, but Strabo sided with Eratosthenes in 
accepting it. Yet there was another difficulty: if Ammon had been on 
the sea, large parts of Egypt would also have been covered, for in fact 
the Red Sea was higher than the Nile (Pliny, Natural History 6.166). 
Eratosthenes was aware of these problems but the manner in which he 
may have solved them was not preserved by Strabo. Eratosthenes also 
recorded similar issues about the Black Sea, including the peculiar view 
that the Istros (Danube) split into two streams (see 1.2.39). This 
completed Strabo's analysis of Eratosthenes views about sea levels, 
and he was not mentioned again until Section 1.3.22. 

1.3.16. Sections 16—20 are a discussion of places affected by unusual 
natural phenomena. As expected, Sicily and the Bay of Naples, the most 
visibly volcanic regions in the Mediterranean world, were the first to be 
cited. The same three places appear as previously (1.3.10), but this list has 
the more mythological *Islands of Aiolos" rather than the contemporary 
"Liparaian Islands," implying a source that was more mythologically 
oriented, probably Demetrios of Kallatis of the third century Bc (see 
1.3.20). The comment about the senses reveals a Stoic character to the 
catalogue. 
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Next are the Aegean islands of Thera and Therasia, the latter the small 
island just to the west of Thera that is also part of the caldera rim. 
The islands are incorrectly positioned (the same error was repeated at 
8.3.19), as they are about 130 km. north of Crete, and the data may be an 
interpolation (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 409), since no location is 
provided for any of the other places. 

Strabo described a major eruption that occurred in the caldera of the 
Thera group. There is no date, but the connection with the Rhodian 
thalassocracy suggests the period that the Rhodians were asserting their 
presence in the Aegean. The account of the eruption comes from 
a Rhodian source, most probably Poseidonios, mentioned immediately 
thereafter and who spent much of his life on the island; Seneca (Natural 
Questions 2.26.4—7 = Poseidonios F228) seemed to confirm him as the 
source. The most probable date for the eruption is 198—7 Bc. The new 
island was named Hiera or Automate, the latter meaning "Spontaneous" 
(Pliny, Natural History 4.70), and is modern Palaia Kameni. A chapel of 
St. Nikolaos located on it may mark the site of the shrine built by the 
Rhodians. See further, P. Y. Forsyth, “After the Big Bang: Eruptive 
Activity in the Caldera of Greco-Roman Thera,” GRBS 33 (1992) 191-204. 

Poseidonios was acknowledged as the source for the next incident, 
a seismic event that was recorded from the Levantine coast across the 
Aegean. The most detailed comments are from the extremities of the 
reported area: from the city of Sidon (where the evidence of building 
collapse over a period of time indicates a traditional earthquake) to the 
island of Euboia (where a spring in the city of Chalkis failed and then 
reappeared elsewhere, and there was a lava eruption in the Lelanton Plain, 
just inland of the city). The report is an interesting account of a connected 
series of tectonic actions over an extent of several hundred kilometers. This 
is almost certainly not the event that occurred in the Thera group, unless 
Strabo was totally unaware of any relationship. There is no hint of any 
date, and the only other reference (Seneca, Natural Questions 6.24.6 = 
Poseidonios F232) is uninformative. One can speculate that it might have 
been during Poseidonios’ lifetime (roughly 135-51 Bc). 

1.3.17. In the time of Demetrios of Skepsis (and probably of Strabo) the 
springs of the Skamandros did not conform to the Homeric description; 
see further 13.1.43. There is a reference to a certain Demokles, probably the 
writer from Pygela (or Phygele), on the Anatolian coast just southwest of 
Ephesos at modern Kugadesi. Strabo did not mention him again, but he 
appears in the list by Dionysios of Halikarnassos (On Thoukydides 5) of 
historical writers who flourished before the Peloponnesian War. It is 
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improbable that Demokles wrote specifically on earthquakes, given his 
early date, but merely referred to them as a part of mythological history. 
The mythic King Tantalos is associated with Mt. Sipylos (northeast of 
Smyrna) or Tmolos (above Sardis), and is best remembered for the excess 
that led to his perpetual torment in Hades, resulting in the word “tantalize” 
(Odyssey 11.582—92; Pindar, Olympian 1.37—69). 

The issues about the location of Pharos were discussed at 1.2.23. Tyre (in 
Phoenicia) was originally on an island, but had been joined to the main- 
land by Alexander (16.2.23). Klazomenai in Ionia (14.1.36) was on the 
mainland but the inhabitants resettled on an offshore island, which 
Alexander also joined to the mainland (Pausanias 7.3.9). Moreover, there 
was an earthquake that occurred while Strabo was living in Alexandria (the 
20s BC or later) and which affected the region of Pelousion and Mt. Kasion, 
on the coast east of the Delta. For “Alexandria next to Egypt” see 1.1.12. Mt. 
Kasion (modern Ras Qasrun), a prominent ridge, had been an important 
topographical feature on the route between Egypt and the Levant since 
prehistoric times (perhaps the Baal-Zephon of Exodus 14:2, 9). 
The earthquake recorded by Strabo submerged the coastal road, providing, 
he believed, credence to the view that the region from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea had once been under water (1.3.4), which was seen as proof of 
the Stoic view of the changing universe. 

1.3.18. There is a further list of places that had changed, either tectoni- 
cally or through human agency. Most of the locales cited are discussed 
more fully later in the treatise. The popular etymology of the name 
Peiraieus seems to have no linguistic credence; it is most probably 
a Greek personal name (e.g. Peiraios, the companion of Telemachos 
[Odyssey 15.539 etc.]). By one account, however, the sea had actually 
receded as much as five miles (Pliny, Natural History 2.201). 

Leukas (also Leukadia, modern Lefkas), one of the Ionian Islands west of 
the Greek mainland, was originally a peninsula, but was separated at the 
time of the Corinthian settlement in the late seventh century Bc. By the 
fifth century the channel had silted up (Thoukydides 3.81, 4.8), but was 
open again by the second century (Livy 33.17.5—7). Pliny (Natural History 
4-5) reported it closed. As is often the case, the meaning of Strabo's "today" 
is uncertain: whether that of his source (probably Demetrios of Skepsis in 
the second century BC) or his own time. Nevertheless keeping the channel 
open seems to have been a perennial problem. On Leukas, see further 
10.2.8-9. 

At Syracuse it was the opposite: the island of Ortygia, the original 
settlement, had been connected to the mainland through a causeway by 
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the sixth century Bc (the date of the lyric poet Ibykos of Rhegion), which 
was eventually replaced by a bridge, whose successor exists today. 

Boura and Helike were both in Achaia and disappeared in an earthquake 
in 373 BC (see 8.7.5). Methone (or Methana, 8.6.15) is a promontory in the 
Argolid just north of Troizen, which was affected by an eruption during 
the reign of Antigonos II of Macedonia (c. 277—239 BC, Pausanias 2.34.1-3). 
For Arne and Mideia, and the history of Lake Kopais in Boiotia, see 9.2.35. 
Lake Bistonis was in Thrace (Strabo 7.F18), and no longer survives today, 
as is the case with Aphnitis (13.1.9). For the Trerians, see 12.3.24, 12.8.7. 

The Echinades are the small islands just off the shore of Akarnania in 
Greece, near the mouth of the Acheloos River (10.2.19), whose siltation was 
joining them to the mainland, a phenomenon recorded as early as the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 2.10). Artemita is probably the peninsula just west 
of the site of Oiniadai, modern Khounovina. Asteria is the small island of 
Daskaleio between Ithaka and Kephallenia (see 10.2.16). For Ithaka and its 
numerous topographic problems, see 10.2.1012. 

1.3.19. Antissa is a small promontory on the northwest coast of Lesbos. 
Myrsilos (FGrHist #477), from Methymna on Lesbos, wrote a Lesbiaka in 
the third century Bc, and is the source for the original name of the island, 
Issa. Parenthetically Strabo commented that it was believed the island had 
broken away from Mt. Ida (which is about 50 km. to the northeast), and 
then listed several other examples of places that had been separated from 
one another. All except the last (Ossa from Olympos) are in southern Italy. 
The source for these comments is unknown. The Ladon River is one of the 
affluents of the Alpheios (8.8.4). It emptied into sinkholes, whose flow 
would be altered as seismic activity changed the underground passages. 

Douris of Samos (FGrHist #76), a pupil of Theophrastos (Athenaios 
4.1282), was active in the late fourth and early third centuries Bc (Andrew 
Dalby, “The Curriculum Vitae of Duris of Samos,” CQ n.s. 41 [1991] 
539-41). A polymath, he wrote a Macedonian History that went as far as 
281 BC (F55 = Pliny, Natural History 8.143), the year Seleukos (I) Nikator 
died, who was the founder of Rhagai, or Rhaga (11.13.6). The section closes 
with a reference to the separation of Euboia from the mainland, a report of 
the fifth-century Bc tragedian Ion of Chios. Omphale was a Lydian queen 
who was the lover of Herakles, but the context is unknown. 

1.3.20. The tectonic event recounted by Ion led Strabo to describe one of 
the major earthquakes in Greek history, as it also affected Euboia. The text 
may have a gap at the beginning of the section, since there is no transition 
from the general to the specific. Demetrios (FGrHist #85) was from 
Kallatis, a foundation of Herakleia Pontica on the west coast of the Black 
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Sea (12.3.6), modern Mangalia in Romania. He was active in the third 
century BC (F3 = Lucian, Makrobioi 10). Only six fragments of his writings 
survive, and this one is longer than all the others combined. 

The earthquake is probably the same one that Thoukydides (3.89) 
described as occurring in 426 Bc, although this is not totally certain, and 
there are several other possibilities (I. Papaioannou et al., “The Earthquake 
of 426 Bc in N. Evoikos Gulf Revisited: Amalgamation of Two Different 
Strong Earthquake Events?" BGSG 36 [2004] 1478-81). Since it happened 
at the time of the Thesmophoria, it was in early autumn. Twenty-one 
peoples and places are listed (the last, Atalante, an island off the coast of 
Opountian Lokris, was probably added from a second source, given 
Strabo's “they also say"). All the localities are around the Malaic Gulf 
and on the western end of the island of Euboia, suggesting that the 
epicenter was somewhere in the lower part of the gulf, perhaps near the 
Lichades Islands (which disappeared but were just off northern Euboia). 
Because inundations went as far inland as 20 stadia, a tsunami was involved 
(J. A. González et al., “The Natural Landscape of Epicnemedian Locris: the 
Historical Condition of Its Physical Environment,” in Topography and 
History of Ancient Epicnemedian Locris [Leiden 2013] 9—61, at 54-6). 

13.21. Having completed his discussion of natural disasters, Strabo 
turned to the matter of movements of populations, which he considered 
part of geography. "Absence of wonder" at the processes of the universe 
became a Stoic tenet common in Strabo's day (Cicero, Tusculan 
Disputations 5.81); his phrase may be a direct translation of Horace's “nil 
admirari" (Epistle 1.6.1). 

The only source mentioned in the catalogue of migrations is 
Apollodoros of Artemita (in Babylonia, 11.11.7), who wrote a Parthika 
around 100 Bc (FGrHist #779), most of whose extant fragments are cited 
by Strabo. Apollodoros' contribution to the list is probably only the matter 
of the migration of the Iberians. This ethnic group invited comparison 
with the better-known Iberians at the west end of the Mediterranean, and 
it was believed that there had been a movement from the western to the 
eastern, although in fact it is unlikely that there was any connection 
between the two. The eastern Iberians were also said to have been of 
Thessalian origin, a component of the Jason story (Tacitus, Annals 6.34). 

The catalogue of migrations covers many obvious examples of ethnic 
movement, which, as Strabo pointed out, are discussed more fully later in 
the treatise. The Egyptian king Sesostris (see below) was said to have gone 
to Kolchis (Herodotos 2.103). The Enetians, a Paphlagonian people 
according to Homer (//iad 2.851-2; see also Strabo 12.3.8), were said to 
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have migrated to the upper Adriatic, a belief perhaps due a confusion with 
the local ethnym *Venetians" (see 5.1.3). In addition to the four major 
ethnic groups of the Hellenic peoples, there were the Ainianians, who had 
moved across northern Greece, and the Karians, who went from the islands 
to the Asian mainland (Herodotos 1.171). The Trerians migrated from 
Thrace to Anatolia (12.3.24), and the Teukrians from Crete to the Troad 
(13.1.48). The well-known movement of Keltic peoples across Europe into 
Italy and eventually to Anatolia, in the fourth and third centuries Bc, found 
them eventually established in the region that came to be known as Galatia. 

Madys (or Madyes) the Skythian invaded Anatolia during the reign of 
the Median ruler Kyaxares (Herodotos 1.103—6), at the time of the fall of 
Ninevah (612 Bc). Tearko or Tearkon was an Aithiopian ruler of the early 
seventh century BC: see 15.1.6. Kobos is only known from the two references 
in this section. 

Sesostris is a conflation of the three kings of that name of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, who reigned from 1956 to 1852 Bc. To Greeks, Sesostris was 
believed to have been the greatest of Egyptian commanders, whose con- 
quests ranged throughout the ancient world (Herodotos 2.102—10; 
Diodoros 1.53.8). Psammetichos is probably the second of that name 
(595-589 BC), who went as far as the Third Cataract of the Nile and left 
a number of monuments of his achievements (see Herodotos 2.160—1). His 
grandfather, Psammetichos I (664—610 BC), was more famous (Herodotos 
2.151—7) and is often identified as the king cited by Strabo (e.g. Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 1, p. 215), but this seems less likely, since he did not travel as far, 
yet tradition may have associated the two. The Kimmerian invasion of 
Anatolia in the seventh century Bc was well known from Herodotos' 
account (1.15—16; see also Strabo 3.2.12, 11.2.5). 

1.3.22. Strabo abruptly returned to his analysis of Eratosthenes (broken 
off at 1.3.15), who criticized Herodotos about the Hyperboreans, the semi- 
mythical peoples of the far north (Homeric Hymn to Dionysos 29; Pindar, 
Pythian 10.27—44). Herodotos was misquoted — whether by Eratosthenes 
or Strabo — and actually said the opposite: if there were Hyperboreans there 
also had to be Hypernotians ("Those beyond the South Wind"). This 
raised the question of who might live in the far south, well beyond the 
regions known to the Greek world. The Pythagoreans had suggested 
a southern land mass (Diogenes Laertios 8.25—6), but as a mathematical 
rather than a geographical concept. Yet Strabo developed the idea that 
whatever was in the south would be analogous to what was in the north. 

1.3.23. Eratosthenes closed the first book of his Geography with 
a discussion of fantasy geography. The concept of other, unknown, 
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continents was Pythagorean but had been made better known by Plato 
with Atlantis (Timaios 24e—25d). In the Hellenistic period fantasy geogra- 
phy became an independent literary genre, through writers such as 
Theopompos (FGrHist #115, F75 c), Hekataios of Abdera (FGrHist #264, 
F7-14), Euhemeros of Messene (FGrHist #63, F111), and Antiphanes of 
Berga (see Strabo 2.3.5). Strabo objected to Eratosthenes’ handling of this 
material, in part because of the expansion of geographical knowledge in the 
intervening two centuries, and because of Eratosthenes’ belief in the 
legitimacy of the material reported by Pytheas of Massalia. 


Part 4: The Surface of the Earth 


1.4.1. Continuing his critique of Eratosthenes’ Geography, Strabo consid- 
ered its second book, which was largely technical and about the measure- 
ments of the earth. Strabo relied on it almost totally for this part of his own 
work. Yet by mentioning the use of mathematics and physics, he also 
referred to Eratosthenes’ On the Measurement of the Earth, the treatise in 
which he set forth his calculations of the circumference of the earth (see 
Roller, Eratosthenes 263-7). Strabo felt that Eratosthenes was too lengthy 
and pedantic about such issues as the sphericity of the earth (see 1.3.3), 
again perhaps failing to realize that the concept was still novel in the earlier 
scholar’s day. The “later writers” include Hipparchos and probably 
Poseidonios. 

1.4.2. Eratosthenes had established a prime meridian (discussed more 
fully at 2.5.7—9) from Meroé (on the Upper Nile, see 17.2.2) north through 
Alexandria to the north shore of the Black Sea at Borysthenes (Olbia, see 
7.3.17), and beyond to the parallel of Thoule (Thule). This is the first 
mention in the Geography of that far northern place, discovered by Pytheas 
of Massalia, the great explorer who travelled across France to the British 
Isles and beyond in the late fourth century Bc. Eventually he reached the 
locality called Thoule, almost certainly Iceland, and probably also explored 
parts of the Baltic: see Roller, Through the Pillars 57—91. Strabo believed 
that Pytheas was a fantasy author and generally did not accept his material, 
but nevertheless preserved much valuable detail (such as the location of 
Thoule six days north of Brettanike) while disdaining its validity. 
The frozen sea is probably not the polar pack ice (which was farther 
north than Iceland) but drift ice or frozen inlets. 

The Egyptian Island was in the Nile and had been a refuge for a group of 
mutinous soldiers, probably at the time of King Psammetichos II in the 
early sixth century Bc (Herodotos 2.30—1). The Cinnamon Bearers lived in 
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the Horn of Africa (modern Somalia), so named because they were thought 
to reside where cinnamon originated (Herodotos 3.111), but the spice was 
actually imported to them from the Indian peninsula. Taprobane is 
modern Sri Lanka (2.1.14). 

1.4.3. Having provided a summary of Eratosthenes’ prime meridian as 
far as the latitude of Thoule, Strabo interrupted his account to complain 
about Pytheas. His argument is that no one later than Pytheas visited 
Thoule, even including those who had been beyond Brettanike and Ierne 
(Ireland), which Strabo believed was the farthest north place (2.1.13). But 
the measurement of 5,000 stadia for the length of Brettanike, as well as its 
position, are data almost certainly obtained from Pytheas. Strabo also 
objected to placing Kantion (Kent) several days' sail from the mainland, 
as it had taken Julius Caesar only about 18 hours to make the journey 
(4.5.2). Yet the exact place where Pytheas crossed is not known, and there is 
some evidence that he may have come up the English Channel from 
northwest France (see 1.4.5), the home of the Ostidaians, probably the 
Osismians known to Caesar (Gallic War 2.34, etc.). Ouxisame, another 
similar toponym, may survive as modern Ushant, the island at the north- 
west corner of France (Pytheas of Massalia, On the Ocean [ed. Christina 
Horst Roseman, Chicago, Ill. 1994] 38). Strabo’s antipathy toward Pytheas 
has colored the information and made it deficient, but whenever he 
mentioned the explorer he preserved important data, as is often the case 
with topographical authors that Strabo rejected. 

1.4.4. Hipparchos connected the parallel through Borysthenes (at the 
north edge of the Black Sea) with that through Brettanike (perhaps taken 
around York: see 2.5.8), and then related both to the Massalia parallel. 
Although Strabo rightly pointed out the errors in these calculations, he 
ignored the great significance of attempts to determine the relative location 
of places widely separated from one another. In fact, all the British Isles are 
well north of the mouth of the Borysthenes, which is on the latitude of 
central France. 

1.4.5. Eratosthenes had extended the length (east-west) of the inhabited 
world to 74,000 stadia, although the evidence is somewhat contradictory 
and 70,000 was the more common figure (see 2.5.6). Because Eratosthenes 
used Pytheas’ material as part of his calculation, Strabo rejected this length. 
Yet it was in fact excessive, perhaps 20,000 stadia too much (Roller, 
Eratosthenes 155-6), an error that made the westward voyage from the 
Pillars of Herakles to the Indian peninsula seem shorter than it was, which 
had a dramatic effect on Renaissance explorers. Despite his disdain of 
Pytheas, Strabo reported his itinerary in northwest Europe, naming 
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a number of places in farthest France. The Ostidaians appear under a variety 
of similar names: see 1.4.3. Kabaion seems to be a general term for the 
western part of Brittany, perhaps the vicinity of modern Pointe du Raz. 
Yet these localities are east of the westernmost point of Europe (Cabo de 
Roca, near Lisbon), and Strabo was thus correct in questioning how Pytheas’ 
data affected the east-west length of the inhabited world. The three-day sail 
to Ouxisame is a frustrating remnant of Pytheas’ itinerary. The final sen- 
tence — calculating the 74,000 stadia — cannot easily be explained, as it 
contradicts the previous data about the relationship of width to length. 
Strabo’s failure to uphold this figure at 2.5.6 adds to the confusion. 

1.4.6. Continuing with his analysis of Eratosthenes’ data about the size of 
the inhabited earth, there follows a long and difficult passage about the 
division of the world into continents (through Section 1.4.8), which 
includes a direct quotation from Eratosthenes’ treatise. He seems to have 
needed to emphasize that the inhabited world was longer east—west than 
north-south (see Strabo 1.4.5), a concept perhaps originating with 
Demokritos of Abdera in the fifth century Bc (Agathemeros 1.2) and 
refined over the years. Aristotle (Mereorologika 2.5) was the first to suggest 
that one could sail from Iberia to the Indian peninsula, although, as noted 
above, the repeated tendency to elongate the east—west dimension of the 
inhabited world made such a voyage seem shorter than it was. Strabo was 
careful to point out that the distance depended on the latitude and, 
moreover, the figures provided were based on the latitude of Athens. He 
also could not resist yet another objection to Eratosthenes’ lack of proper 
respect for Homer. In addition, he continued to fail to realize that 
Eratosthenes was presenting arguments that were new and relatively 
untested in his own day. 

1.4.7—8. Strabo next considered the continents and the matter of bound- 
aries, material further synthesized from Eratosthenes’ data. The problems 
of the division between Libya and Asia had already been mentioned at 
1.2.25. Although complaining about Eratosthenes’ sloppy argumentation, 
Strabo generally upheld the earlier scholar’s points. 

The concept of continents had first been developed by Hekataios of 
Miletos (FGrHist #1) at the beginning of the fifth century Bc. He conceived 
of two, Europe and Asia; eventually Libya was added, and the three 
continents of antiquity were established by later in the same century 
(Herodotos 4.42). But the problem was their boundaries, that between 
Asia and Libya as well as that between Europe and Asia east of the Black 
Sea, where the Tanais River (modern Don) was the original division 
(Herodotos 4.45), although some used the Phasis (modern Rioni). But the 
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Libya-Asia boundary was the difficult one. As early as the time of 
Herodotos, the Nile, the traditional boundary, was seen as problematic, 
but nevertheless it remained generally accepted through and after Strabo’s 
time (Pliny, Natural History 5.52—4, 6.177). Yet Strabo did not discuss these 
issues in detail. 

Strabo moved on to a theoretical consideration of the nature of bound- 
aries themselves, taken from Eratosthenes’ treatise. Several examples of the 
difficulties with boundaries were provided: two Attic demes, Thryea in the 
Argolid (disputed by Argos and Sparta), and the Oropia, situated between 
Attika and Boiotia. Strabo added that such problems were not limited 
merely to local disputes, and cited Egypt, where the fluidity of the 
Seleukid—Ptolemaic boundary — which could range all the way from the 
northern Levant to the Egyptian Delta — would bring into question the exact 
division between Libya and Asia. But Strabo stressed that it was not neces- 
sary to define every part of a continental boundary, and twice noted that 
continents are not islands, arguing against some otherwise unknown theory. 

1.4.9. Strabo has reached the end of Eratosthenes’ Geography, and his 
summary of the technical and historical data within it, although the treatise 
was cited many more times, especially in Book 2. With the expeditions of 
Alexander the Great and those after him, Greeks had learned that they were 
only a small portion of the inhabited world. Moreover, there were 
advanced cultures that knew nothing of the Greeks. Alexander, aware of 
this new reality, and against the advice of his advisors, moved away from 
traditional hellenocentric views and realized that all peoples had both faults 
and virtues, and should be treated accordingly. In this he conceived of 
a world community, views set forth in the third century Bc by Zenon of 
Kition in his Republic (Plutarch, On the Fortune and Virtue of Alexander 
6-8). Eratosthenes, who had some contact with Zenon (1.2.2), further 
refined the ideas in his essay Alexander, and then used such thought to 
bring his Geography to a conclusion, recognizing that the great variety of 
places and peoples examined in the treatise was visible support of 
Alexander's idea. 

The Carthaginians had been seen as a model culture since the fourth 
century BC (Isokrates, To Nikokles 24; Aristotle, Politics, 2.8) but inclusion 
of the Romans seems Strabo's addition, a perspective from his world of 
the Augustan age. There is no evidence that Eratosthenes knew anything 
about Roman culture; to him Rome seems to have been nothing more than 
a topographical locus (Geography F60, 65 = 2.5.40, 2.1.40). 


BOOK 2 


Further Discussion of Predecessors 


Book 2 continues the discussion of Strabo’s predecessors, and includes the 
remainder of Eratosthenes’ treatise as well as the refutation of it by 
Hipparchos of Nikaia. There is also an analysis of the geographical writings 
of Polybios, and a thorough critique of On the Ocean of Poseidonios of 
Apameia. Further topics are the plan of the inhabited world, the terrestrial 
zones, and the External Ocean, as well as the explorations of Pytheas of 
Massalia and Eudoxos of Kyzikos. The entire book is the best extant 
summary of how the surface of the inhabited world was understood in 
antiquity. 


Parti: The Plan of the Inhabited World 


2.1.1. Strabo had already outlined Eratosthenes’ east—west baseline at 1.4.5 
(Eratosthenes, Geography F37), but throughout Part 1 it is discussed in 
detail, although in a high digressive fashion. Sections 1-3 lay out the line 
(essentially 36° north latitude as far as India and then the curve to the south 
noted below), and record Eratosthenes’ correction of earlier versions. 
The line is straighter than previous ones: in the Mediterranean it wanders 
through only 2° of latitude. Yet given the fact that the western 
Mediterranean was farther north than the eastern portions, with the 
bulge of Africa intruding, there was no latitude line that would go through 
the entire sea. Oddly, this seems not to have been understood (or, at least, it 
was ignored), and Eratosthenes sought to connect Rhodes (arguably one of 
the most important localities in the eastern Mediterranean in his time) 
with the Pillars of Herakles, but any straight line between the two would 
neither follow the same latitude nor stay in the Mediterranean, cutting 
across northern Africa. To the east of the Mediterranean the line had to go 
overland, and thus also became problematic, but it was believed that it 
followed the Tauros Mountains. The Tauros (in southern Anatolia) were 
seen as the western end of a mountain range that ran all the way to India, 
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including the modern Elburz, Hindu Kush, and Himalayas, and which was 
thought to run exactly east-west. This was accurate as far as the western 
Himalayas, but then the range curved to the southeast and passed through 
10° of latitude, a problem that Eratosthenes realized (see Section 2.1.2) but 
did not fully understand. Regardless of where it went, the base line divided 
the inhabited world into a northern and southern part. 

That the positioning of the Mediterranean portion of the line depended 
on sailing routes is demonstrated by the use of nautical locations through- 
out ("Sikelian Strait,” “southern summits of the Peloponnesos”), except for 
the odd inclusion of Athens, which may be Strabo’s sloppy rendition of the 
previously mentioned “southern summits of ... Attika.” The Rhodia is 
a term used extensively by Strabo to describe the mainland coast opposite 
the island of Rhodes. 

2.1.2. Eratosthenes had reservations about previous maps of the inhab- 
ited world. The word used, pinax, usually implies a visual representation 
(for example, Herodotos 5.49, the earliest Greek citation of a map), but it is 
not always clear (here and elsewhere) whether a map or merely a literary 
description is meant. The sources being corrected are not identified (unless 
they included Patrokles, for whom see below), but the most likely is 
Dikaiarchos of Messana, of the later fourth century Bc, whose parallel 
ran from the Pillars of Herakles through Sardinia, Sicily, the Peloponnesos, 
Anatolia, and the Imaos (essentially the Himalayas, which preserve the 
name): see his F123. Sardinia is so badly out of line that it may be an error, 
or a reflection of the need to use shipping lanes. Predictably, Eratosthenes 
eliminated it, and probably added Rhodes, far more important in his day 
than in the time of Dikaiarchos. 

Yet it was the eastern end of the parallel that was a serious problem. 
Whatever source Eratosthenes used, it showed the eastern mountains 
turning toward the north. He realized that this was wrong, but did not 
understand the full extent of the difficulty and did not make enough 
compensation, having the mountains run east-west rather than curving 
to the south. Yet he was able to connect the southern end of the Indian 
peninsula to the city of Meroé, far up the Nile (see Strabo 17.2.2-3), stating 
that they were on the same latitude, perhaps the earliest example of how the 
emergent grid system for the inhabited world could work. To do so he used 
the word “antairein” (“to rise opposite to”) for the first time in extant 
literature in a technical geographical sense. It was an old sailors’ term that 
described the position of two points of land on opposite coasts: the sense of 
rising demonstrates the mariners’ perspective. But the term was modified 
somewhat to imply places on comparable latitude, since there was no 
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possible sailing route from southern India to Meroé. In fact the southern- 
most point of India (modern Cape Comorin) is 9° south of the latitude of 
Meroé, and the 15,000 stadia for the length of India is hard to interpret 
because its northern end is imprecise due to the broad curve of the 
mountains (but see 2.1.14): other than a vague reference to “around the 
Baktrians” (2.1.3), its placement is not certain. Moreover, 15,000 stadia 
seems far too short wherever the north end is positioned. Yet the errors in 
measurement are less important than Eratosthenes’ ability to locate — for 
the first time — widely separated and remote places and to connect them 
with one another. A hint (without explanation) of other methods of 
geographical reckoning was provided in the mention of climate and 
celestial phenomena, although the latter would probably demonstrate 
that the latitudes of Meroé and Cape Comorin were not close to being 
the same. 

Patrokles (FGrHist #712) was a Seleukid officer who explored the 
Caspian Sea, probably around 285 Bc. His mission may have been to 
determine whether it was possible to sail from it to the Indian coast. He 
concluded that the sea was connected to the External Ocean (see his F8a = 
11.6.1), a misapprehension that lasted until medieval times. His report 
seems, inevitably, to be a mixture of accurate observations and erroneous 
hearsay. Despite his problems, he is the most important Greek source 
about the Caspian region, and Strabo — the only one indisputably to cite 
his journey — generally found him reliable. See further, 2.1.6. 

2.1.3. Returning to Eratosthenes, Strabo reported his north-south dis- 
tance across Anatolia. The figure of 3,000 stadia is probably somewhat 
shorter than the actual 480 km. Then Eratosthenes drafted a line to the east 
(from Amisos on the Pontic coast), probably following the trade routes that 
went south of the Hyrkanian Sea to Baktria. The Hyrkanian Sea is the 
same as the Caspian: Strabo used both interchangeably, sometimes causing 
confusion (compare the opening of 11.6.1 and 11.7.1). The names are from 
local ethnic groups on its coast. Having located the parallel from Amisos 
east, Eratosthenes then extended it to the west and the Hellespont, which 
happened to be on the longitude of Meroé and 18,000 stadia to its north. 
This figure corresponded to the sum of Patrokles’ extent of India and the 
width of the mountains (or perhaps of Anatolia). For an analysis of F47 of 
Eratosthenes Geography, which is the basis of 2.1.1-3, see Roller, 
Eratosthenes 161-3. 

2.1.4. Having laid out Eratosthenes’ base line, Strabo turned to the 
critique of it by Hipparchos of Nikaia in his Against the Geography of 
Eratosthenes (through 2.1.41). He had already been mentioned at 1.1.2, 
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although the title of his work was not provided until 2.1.41. It was quoted 
frequently in these pages of the Geography: most of its extant fragments 
come from Strabo’s Book 2. As a mathematician, Hipparchos seized upon 
the differing amounts for the length of India in the various sources, using 
this as proof of Eratosthenes’ unreliability. Patrokles, Deimachos, and 
Megasthenes all provided their own figures. Patrokles was Eratosthenes’ 
primary source — according to Hipparchos, his only one — but Deimachos 
(or Daimachos, FGrHist #716) and Megasthenes (FGrHist #715) have not 
been mentioned previously by Strabo. Both were Greek envoys to the 
Mauryan court at Palimbothra on the Ganges in the late fourth and early 
third centuries Bc. Megasthenes was the earlier, and Deimachos a generation 
later, and both wrote official reports or memoirs (Hypomemnata) of their 
service (2.1.9). Only seven fragments of Deimachos’ work survive, five of 
which — the most substantial — were preserved by Strabo, who, along with 
Eratosthenes, did not have a high opinion of him (Deimachos F3 = 
Eratosthenes, Geography F67 = 2.1.19), perhaps a reason for the survival of 
so little of his work, which was titled On Indike or On the Indians (Fx, 4). He 
also had the disadvantage of publishing later than Megasthenes. 

Megasthenes’ treatise survives in nearly sixty fragments, many quite 
lengthy. It was quoted not only by Strabo (responsible for about one- 
third of the fragments) but other major authors on India such as Diodoros 
and Arrian. He was one of Strabo’s primary sources for the topic, and was 
cited extensively in Book 15. Both authors were known to Hipparchos 
(F12), and since they and Eratosthenes all differed (and not insignificantly) 
on the length of India, this provided Hipparchos with what he needed to 
reject Eratosthenes’ validity. In fact there is a fourth figure, 12,000 stadia, 
reported at 2.1.17. The source may be Patrokles (F3; Hipparchos F13); if so, 
this means his text or data were uncertain. Yet the problem was because the 
northern point from which to take the measurement was so variable, due to 
the differing assumptions about the Himalayas, which allegedly turned 
toward the north or ran due east-west (and actually turn toward the 
south). In fact the one extant statement for the northern end of the line, 
"around the Baktrians" (2.1.3), is completely outside India to its northwest. 
It is clear that there was much guesswork in all the calculations, and this 
was Hipparchos' basic complaint. Strabo immediately set out to refute the 
charges. 

2.1.5. Strabo refuted Hipparchos’ comment that Eratosthenes had used 
only one source by providing, in the form of questions, data about the 
Indian peninsula that Eratosthenes had obtained from other writers. 
Unfortunately these are not identified by name, but probably include 
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Deimachos and Megasthenes (see 2.1.4), as well as the companions of 
Alexander (Nearchos, Onesikritos, and Aristoboulos) used extensively in 
Book 15. All the questions had already been discussed at 2.1.2-3. Strabo was 
aware that Eratosthenes’ handling of sources could be problematic (1.3.1), 
but felt the need to defend him against what seems to have been a totally 
unreasonable objection by Hipparchos. The library Eratosthenes used was 
certainly that at Alexandria, and there may be a touch of envy on the part of 
Hipparchos, since Eratosthenes had the benefit of royal patronage and full 
access to the intellectual world of the Ptolemies, but by Hipparchos' day 
the chaotic reign of Ptolemy VIII had made Alexandria an unsatisfactory 
place for scholarly efforts, and there is no evidence that Hipparchos (who 
spent his academic career on Rhodes) ever worked in the city. See Dicks, 
Hipparchus 6—7. 

2.1.6. Without specifics, Strabo noted that Patrokles had been entrusted 
by various kings with positions of authority, and thus was reliable. 
The kings were Seleukos I, who made him commander of Babylon and 
who saw him as a person of intelligence (Diodoros 19.100.5; Plutarch, 
Demetrios 47.4), and Antiochos I, who continued to support him 
(Memnon [FGrHist #434] Fr). Patrokles (Fr) was able to claim that he 
investigated places more thoroughly than had those with Alexander, but he 
also used a report filed (perhaps at Babylon) by a certain Xenokles, 
a treasurer. Who this person was remains uncertain, and the text is 
ambiguous, but he may have been one of Alexander's officers. He is 
otherwise unknown and the citation may be an error for Zenophilos 
(Diodoros 19.18.1), commander and treasurer at Sousa in the years after 
Alexander’s death (Waldemar Heckel, Who’ Who in the Age of Alexander 
the Great [Malden, Mass. 2006] 272). Strabo used a rare mixed 
Persian—Greek word, gazophylax, for Xenokles’ position. 

2.1.7. Hipparchos (F13) further believed that Eratosthenes was incon- 
sistent in his analysis of sources (a charge supported at 1.3.1 by Strabo), 
agreeing with Patrokles (F3) in some instances and not in others: 
Hipparchos felt that Patrokles’ difference with Megasthenes (F6d) of 
merely a thousand stadia was trivial. Yet an indication of the complexities 
of evaluating sources is that a new figure for the length of the Indian 
peninsula, 12,000 stadia, was introduced without comment: Strabo seems 
to have been oblivious to the change. 

The Record of Stopping Points, mentioned again (in greater detail) at 
I5.I.II, was an itinerary across northern India, probably from the Indos 
system to the Mauryan capital of Palimbothra. Portions of it were 
preserved in a garbled fashion, and converted to miles, by Pliny (6.63). 
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It reported the east-west length of India as 16,000 stadia, the same 
figure as Megasthenes, so he may have been the source for it. Such 
itineraries — a counterpart to the coastal sailing periplous — became 
common in the Hellenistic period, since long overland journeys were 
becoming more frequent. One itinerary that survives is the Parthian 
Stopping Points by Isidoros of Charax (FGrHist #781) — one of Strabo's 
contemporaries and an intimate of the imperial family (Pliny, Natural 
History 6.141) — which runs from Zeugma on the Euphrates to 
Alexandria in Arachosia. Whether Strabo was aware of this work 
remains unknown. 

2.1.8. In his summation, Strabo resorted to a Stoic argument about the 
nature of disagreement. Given two sources that disagree, it does not mean 
that one is right and the other wrong, and moreover one that is reliable may 
not be trustworthy in everything. In the last analysis, expert opinion is 
what determines the value of a source. 

2.1.9. To reinforce the arguments advanced in the previous section, 
Strabo pointed out that no source on India was totally reliable. Some 
were more so than others, and generally those who traveled with Alexander 
were to be trusted the most (although Strabo’s approval is muted, using the 
unique word parapsellizontes, “to stammer out some of the truth”). Two 
new sources were introduced: Onesikritos (FGrHist #134) and Nearchos 
(FGrHist #133), both of whom were part of Alexander’s expedition and are 
best remembered for being in command of the voyage down the Indos and 
back to Mesopotamia. Both wrote reports of the campaign, and numerous 
fragments of especially the sea journey survive. They were major sources for 
Strabo in his account of Alexander. Moreover, Strabo revealed that he 
himself had written on the career of Alexander (FGrHist #91, F3). This is 
the only reference to his Deeds of Alexander, yet its traces can be seen in the 
extensive narratives in Books r1, 15, and 16, which are anchored in the time 
of Alexander rather than Strabo’s own era (see Paul Pedech, “Strabon 
histoire d'Alexandre," GB 2 [1974] 129-45). Alexander the Great was 
mentioned nearly fifty times in the Geography, and Strabo provided some 
of the earliest extant information about the king and his environment. Yet, 
as might be expected, the reports are geographically oriented (Johannes 
Engels, “Die Geschichte des Alexanderzuges und das Bild Alexanders des 
Grossen in Strabons Geographika: Zur Interpretation der Augusteischen 
Kulturgeographie Strabons als Quelle seiner Historischen Auffassungen,” 
in Alexander der Grosse: eine Welteroberung und ihr Hintergrund 
[ed. Wolfgang Will, Bonn 1998] 131-71). 
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The anatomically improbable peoples are discussed in greater detail at 
15.1.57, where the source is Megasthenes (F27b), except for Those With 
Long Legs, mentioned only here. Such lists originated with the earliest 
contacts that Greeks had with the strange world of India, beginning with 
the travels of Skylax of Karyanda (FGrHist #709, F7) in the late sixth 
century BC. Moreover, existing Greek myths about remote places were 
transferred to India, such as the Homeric account of the pygmies and 
cranes (Iliad 3.3—7), previously discussed at 1.2.28 (but without any Indian 
connection). Perhaps an Indian ethnym suggested the association, or other 
local stories of short people (see Ktesias [FGrHist #688] F45.21). For the 
gold-mining ants see 15.1.44; for large snakes, 15.1.37, 73. 

Strabo concluded the section with an important biographical note about 
Megasthenes and Deimachos, the earliest extant information about their 
careers. Both were in Palimbothra (Pataliputra): Megasthenes during the 
reign of Sandrakottos (Chandragupta, reigned c. 318—294 BC), and 
Deimachos during that of his son Amitrochates (Bindusara, reigned 
294—269 BC: for the regnal dates, see BNP Chronologies 137). Megasthenes 
was probably an envoy of Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia in the late fourth 
century BC (A. B. Bosworth, “The Historical Setting of Megasthenes’ 
Indica,” CP 91 [1996] 113-27), and Deimachos was sent by the early 
Seleukid kings. In the final sentence, Strabo seems to be saying that despite 
not having an ambassadorial posting, Patrokles was nonetheless reliable: he 
was perhaps making an argument against an unspecified source, probably 
Hipparchos. 

2.1.10. Given the abrupt change of topic and the shortness of this section, 
commentators have long assumed that its beginning is lost (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 5, p. 190). The two meridians have not been previously men- 
tioned, and the one through Rhodes normally passes through Lysimacheia 
rather than Byzantion (see 2.5.40), indicating that Strabo's source was 
someone writing before the founding of Lysimacheia in 309 Bc (thus neither 
Hipparchos or Eratosthenes) perhaps Dikaiarchos. If so, it would be 
a remnant of his prime meridian, not otherwise documented. 

The section also includes a reference to Euclidean geometry. Euclid was 
never cited by name in the Geography, but it is clear that geometry was an 
essential tool in creating a geographical plan. In fact, the statement is 
a paraphrase of Euclid’s Definition 23 of Book 1 of the Elements. 

2.1.11. Making it clear that the route from Amisos to Baktra is due 
(equinoctial) east, and that Eratosthenes’ data were based on previous 
observations of natural phenomena and sailors’ reports, Strabo reiterated 
Hipparchos’ objection (his F14) that these data were not gathered 
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mathematically, including a rare direct quotation from Against the 
Geography of Eratosthenes. In fact, the line is nowhere close to due east, as 
the latitude of Baktra is nearly 5° south of that of Amisos. Thus 
Hipparchos’ concerns were justified, although he probably did not know 
this. For Baktra (modern Balkh in Afghanistan), used frequently in the 
Geography as a geographical reference point in the far northeast, see 11.11.2. 
Hipparchos’ quoted comments are quite accurate, but Strabo, in his 
eagerness to defend Eratosthenes, overstated his own objections: it is 
unlikely that Hipparchos was as supportive of the old maps as Strabo 
implied. Strabo’s final sentence shows that Hipparchos validated many 
of Eratosthenes’ corrections, and moreover was well aware that earlier 
scholars had made many mistakes. Hipparchos’ point is merely that one 
should withhold judgement and consider each piece of information from 
an old map on a case-by-case basis. 

To further stress his point, Strabo listed several mountain ranges whose 
locations were only vaguely determined. The list may be partially from 
Hipparchos, although it is unlikely that he would have referred to the 
“Germanic” mountains, a term more appropriate to Strabo’s era and the 
contemporary Roman campaigns rather than the second century Bc, and 
first used by Poseidonios (F73), but in an uncertain way: see Kidd, 
Commentary 323-6. The Thracian and Illyric mountains, although well 
known, were sprawling complex ranges whose positions could not easily be 
defined. The Alps and Pyrenees were the best examples of toponyms that 
had changed both in location and in function: Herodotos thought that 
Alpis was a central European river (4.49) and Pyrene a village near the 
source of the Istros, or Danube (2.33). But in Strabo’s day the two 
mountain ranges were firmly placed, and thus he may have seen them as 
proof of the total unreliability of the old maps. 

The idea that climate and environmental conditions were an indicator 
of latitude was an old piece of sailors’ lore, and applicable on the coastlines 
known to ancient mariners. But it was less valuable as one penetrated 
inland: the tropical nature of parts of the Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea littoral, 
seemingly at an inappropriately high latitude, was already a matter of 
wonder (2.1.14, 11.4.3). In such regions, celestial observations, even the 
basic ones used by navigators, were the only accurate way of determining 
latitude. Thus in the long run Hipparchos was totally correct. 

2.1.12. Strabo next began to work his way across the inhabited world in 
his attempts to demonstrate Hipparchos’ errors. His need to stress this 
often confuses the arguments and the analysis of data. First there was the 
issue of the mountains of India. He realized that Meroé and the southern 
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tip of India were not on the same latitude (this is not clear at 2.1.2), and that 
there were problems with the positioning of the mountains. Strabo had 
argued previously (2.1.3) that Byzantion and the mountains were on the 
same parallel, but in fact, according to Hipparchos, Byzantion was 18,000 
stadia north of Meroé and the mountains as much as 30,000 north of the 
southern tip of India, conveniently using the largest available figure from 
2.1.4, probably that of Deimachos (his F2b = 2.1.14). 

Next, he turned to the northwest portion of the inhabited world. 
In Strabo’s view, associating Hipparchos with Pytheas helped to discredit 
the former, yet despite this there is an important piece of data from 
Pytheas’ work: that he determined the latitude of his hometown of 
Massalia and said it was the same as that of Byzantion (Pytheas T4). 
In fact, there is a difference of 2°, an error that became institutionalized 
for some time thereafter (Dicks, Hipparchus 182-3). Strabo then used 
Hipparchos' data (probably originally obtained from Eratosthenes) to 
locate Byzantion and the Borysthenes (Olbia, on the north coast of the 
Black Sea) on this grid, thus creating a parallel that could be extended 
west to the meridian of Massalia and to a point 3,700 stadia north of it. 
Despite the inaccuracy of the measurements, this defined a point believed 
to be near the northwestern limits of the known world (as a matter of 
curiosity, it lies just to the east of modern Lyon, in France). 

2.1.13. Strabo then considered the southern extremities, the territory of 
the Cinnamon Bearers (see 1.4.2). The Cinnamon Bearers — where the 
Indian trade in cinnamon landed — probably lived on the north coast of 
Somalia, along the Gulf of Aden, which lies between 11? and 12? north 
latitude, so the figure of 8,800 stadia (perhaps 1,775 km.) to the equator 
compares favorably with the actual distance. Hipparchos may have used 
data from the Ptolemaic explorer Philon (see 2.1.20), who made astronom- 
ical calculations in the regions far to the south of Egypt (Dicks, Hipparchus 
170-1), thus providing a distance from the equator to the Borysthenes 
(34,000 stadia), or 25,200 from the northern limit of the burned zone, 
which Hipparchos, at least, placed at the latitude of the Cinnamon Bearers. 
These figures could then be transferred to a parallel at the western limits of 
the inhabited world, and using the existing concept of terrestrial zones 
(2.2.1-3), Hipparchos or Strabo could now locate the position of the 
temperate zone (defined also as the inhabited portion of the earth, or 
from the Cinnamon-Bearer territory to the parallel of the Borysthenes), 
and determine that it was 30,000 stadia across. 

The last part of the section is from unspecified contemporary sources 
rather than Hipparchos; perhaps Poseidonios or Roman commanders such 
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as Julius Caesar, who had ventured to the northwest. Ierne (Ireland), which 
Strabo believed was the most remote northern place, may have been 
mentioned by Pytheas, although there is no extant evidence for this. 
It was certainly known to authors of the first century BC, cited, in addition 
to Strabo, by Diodoros (5.32.3, as Iris) and Julius Caesar (Gallic War 5.13, as 
Hibernia). The Greek form used by Strabo, Ierne, may be the Hierni 
(ethnym rather than toponym) in the geographical poem, Ora maritima, of 
Rufus (perhaps Rufius) Festus Avienus (line 111), of the fourth century ap, 
which is probably based on early Massaliote and Carthaginian sources (see 
Philip Freeman, Ireland and the Classical World [Austin, Tex. 2001] 28-47). 
Strabo placed Ierne to the north of Brettanike (Britain), yet Caesar knew 
that it was to the west, and Strabo may have done this in order to reject 
Pytheas’ Thoule as the most northern place. 

2.1.14. Having anchored the northwest corner of the inhabited world, 
Strabo turned to the southeast, connecting the parallel of the Cinnamon- 
Bearer territory to that of Taprobane (modern Sri Lanka), which is 
described in some detail. Another account, from Onesikritos (F12) via 
Eratosthenes (Geography F74), somewhat vaguer and more mythical, is at 
15.1.14-15. By Strabo’s day few if any Greeks or Romans had been to the 
island, and information on it was due to hearsay, beginning with those 
with Alexander or at the Mauryan court (see Lionel Casson, The Periplus 
Maris Erythraei (Princeton, N.J. 1989] 231). As is often the case with oral 
reports of far-off places, the stated size is far too large (even larger in the 
earlier account at 15.1.14), and it was said to extend to the west, toward 
Aithiopia, when in fact the island is to the east and southeast of the 
southern tip of India. The trade items indicate that Strabo’s source was 
probably a merchant’s or trader’s report, or even oral information from 
Alexandria. Tortoiseshell, at least, was imported from the island in his time 
(Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 61). 

Since Taprobane is south of India (although this does not seem to have 
been clearly understood), this extends the inhabited world in the east by 
3,000 stadia, providing a figure of 33,000 stadia for its north-south extent. 
There is also some specific information about the northern end of this 
meridian, the point from which the north-south dimension of India was 
measured (see 2.1.2). The pass to the Baktrians and Sogdianians (who lived 
north of the Baktrians, in modern Uzbekistan) is presumably one of the 
routes between modern Pakistan and Afghanistan, possibly even the 
famous Khyber Pass. 

Since Strabo had just defined the temperate zones as 30,000 stadia across 
(2.1.13), this new figure of 33,000 created a problem. In fact, the figure is too 
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low since there was clearly habitation north of the pass. This meant that 
paradoxically some of the inhabitants in this part of the world lived outside 
the inhabitable zone. Thus Strabo provided a catalogue of places whose 
climate and latitude seemed to be at odds, all of which are in the north- 
eastern portion of the world, between the Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea and 
India. Although they are not as far north as Strabo thought (most lie at 
similar latitudes to the Greek peninsula and southern Italy), their position 
beyond the great east-west mountain chain added to their sense of being 
remarkably far north. All are discussed in greater detail in Book r1. 

A metretes is about 39 liters, which would be many times the normal 
yield of a grapevine. A medimnos is about 53 liters. The bunch of grapes in 
Margiane would be nearly a meter long. All the examples give an impres- 
sion of tropical lushness alien to what was believed to be a remote northern 
region. It is no surprise that there was no (olive) oil in far inland Baktriane: 
the olive only grows within about 65 km. of the coast (300 stadia, according 
to Theophrastos, Research on Plants 6.2.4). Abundance also existed south 
and west of the Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea, actually at a similar latitude to the 
places already catalogued. Most of the discussion is about viniculture, 
something that Strabo had a particular interest in, as he usually mentioned 
the available wines in a given region, citing over forty varieties, a number of 
which are still drunk today. 

2.1.15. General comments follow about places that are anomalous in 
their climate, in terms of both temperateness and cold. All the examples 
except the Oxos come from the area of Strabo’s home territory, and are 
probably based on autopsy. It is hardly surprising that the coast of the 
Black Sea was more temperate than the more southern mountainous 
regions of the Tauros. The plain of Bagadania (see also 12.2.10) lies 
surrounded by mountains at 1,400 m. elevation, just southeast of modern 
Kayseri: it is no wonder that agriculture was sparse there, and that olives 
grew hundreds of kilometers to the north on the Black Sea coast. 

The Oxos (modern Amu Darya) is the largest river of central Asia, 
2,600 km. long, and had been known since the time of Alexander. 
Strabo’s source here is almost certainly Patrokles (see 11.7.3), via 
Eratosthenes (Geography F109). The river has remained navigable in mod- 
ern times in its lower parts, despite irrigation (Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 262-3). But the geography is confused, for it 
flows into the Aral Sea, not the Hyrkanian; the error is probably due to 
the fact that in this part of the world topography was manipulated to 
enhance Alexander’s reputation (see 11.7.4). Nevertheless the Oxos was 
a major trade route across central Asia, which continued from the Aral to 
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the Hyrkanian, and then to the Black Sea. Yet details are hard to come by, 
especially since elsewhere Strabo wrote (11.7.2) that the Hyrkanian Sea was 
devoid of commerce (W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Baktria and India 
[Cambridge 1951] 488-90). His point is obscure: it seems that he believed 
a major navigable river was not possible in such a remote area. 

2.1.16. Few places were more disagreeable to a Greek or Roman than one 
without wine. The terrors of a cold climate are a common literary thread in 
Strabo's time, expounded both by Vergil (Georgics 3.349—83) and by Ovid 
(Tristia 3.10); the latter specifically noted the lack of wine at Tomis. 
Strabo's account reflects the thoughts of both poets. The general of 
Mithridates VI was Neoptolemos (the story is repeated at 7.3.18), who 
had a long career in the service of the king, although the date of the double 
victory is not known. It was either early in the king’s reign (the later second 
century BC), when he was consolidating his power in the Bosporos, or in 
the 80s Bc, when there was a revolt in the region (B. C. McGing, 
The Foreign Policy of Mithridates VI Eupator [Leiden 1986] 56). Strabo 
probably obtained the information orally, given his family's own long 
service to the king (10.4.10, 11.2.18; Glen W. Bowersock, "In Search of 
Strabo, with Some New Light on Mithridates Eupator and His 
Concubine,” JRA 21 [2008] 598—601). 

Pantikapaion (see also 7.4.4; modern Kerch in the Crimea) was 
a Milesian foundation and an important outpost of the Bosporan kingdom 
in the time of Eratosthenes (Geography F61). But he probably found the 
epigram in the Alexandria library; there is no evidence that he traveled 
widely. Pantikapaion was one of the northernmost Greek cities, and its 
weather would have seemed unusual to Greeks: today winter temperatures 
in Kerch can average around freezing. 

Although Strabo devoted some time to climate anomalies, he concluded 
the section by returning to the assumption that latitude determines cli- 
mate, and that the difference in climate between the northern and southern 
sides of the Black Sea would also apply to western Europe. 

2.1.17. The distance from the southern point of India to Taprobane, 
based on Deimachos (F2 c), is given as 4,000 stadia, whereas at 2.1.14 
(Deimachos F2b) it was 3,000. The reason for the discrepancy is not 
obvious: in fact the reports of this distance are highly variable. 
Eratosthenes had 3,400 (Geography F35 = 1.4.2), and the differences may 
be due to confusion between the positions of Taprobane and Meroé, or the 
size of Taprobane. Strabo has returned to the problem raised in 2.1.14: that 
these figures would place inhabited localities outside of the inhabited 
world. The larger figure put Baktra and Aria far north of the Borysthenes 
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and Keltike (the latter the generic term for northwest Europe). Since 
Strabo devoted some time to demonstrating that the Borysthenes, at 
least, is near to the northern limits of the temperate zone, this would put 
Baktra and Aria hundreds of kilometers farther north, as far north of the 
Borysthenes as the equator is south of the temperate zone. Given the 
convoluted nature of the argument, and the obvious inconsistencies, it is 
easy to lose sight of the importance of what Strabo was doing: attempting 
to refine the positioning of remote places. His essential purpose in provid- 
ing all these calculations was to reject Hipparchos’ claims against 
Eratosthenes. 

Transfering his data back to the northwest, Strabo demonstrated that 
the same problem would occur in this region: there would be an inhabi- 
table region north of Ierne, already said (2.1.13) to be the most northern 
place. Moreover, Baktra would be farther north than the north end of the 
Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea, which to Strabo was impossible, since the sea was 
believed to connect to the External Ocean, a misconception from the time 
of Alexander the Great and reinforced by Patrokles (F4a), who perhaps 
heard it from local informants or saw the mouth of the Volga and thought 
it was an access to the Ocean. The Volga was known in antiquity, as the 
Rha, but it was not documented before the geographer Ptolemy 
(Geographical Guide 5.9.12, 6.14.1) in the second century AD, and there is 
no certainty that it was known in Strabo's time. Whether or not the sea was 
accessible from the Ocean, Strabo admitted that the Skythians were 
beyond Baktra, living all the way to the coast of the Ocean. 
The Skythians were one of the basic ethnic groups that Ephoros used to 
define the extremities of the inhabited world, a passage Strabo had already 
quoted (1.2.28 = Ephoros F302). Yet by stating that the Skythians were 
nomads, Strabo implied they were not to be numbered among civilized 
peoples, perhaps a way of reconciling their far northern position. 

In conclusion, Strabo emphasized that Baktra could not possibly be as 
far north as indicated by the figures of Deimachos (and by implication, 
Hipparchos), and Strabo listed a confusing array of distances to prove the 
absurdity of his argument. 

2.1.18. The reader of the Geography may be forgiven for forgetting that 
the entire point of Strabo's discussion was to reject Hipparchos' claims 
against Eratosthenes, since Hipparchos had not been mentioned since 
2.1.13. But by reintroducing him at this point, Strabo drew the reader 
back to the main thrust of his narrative. The next issue is the matter of the 
sun at northern latitudes. Although the summary is based on Hipparchos 
(F58, 61), the ultimate source is Pytheas (Ts), and the vocabulary at this 
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point reflects some of the unusual terminology that describes the phenom- 
ena of the Arctic, such as the rare word paraugazomai (“to give the 
appearance of shining,” cited again at 2.5.42), which describes the oblique 
light of the northern sun — familiar to those traveling in the Arctic — due to 
its movement at night across or just below the northern horizon from west 
to east. There are more latitude calculations: a set based on the height of the 
sun at the winter solstice, from Pytheas, and a set based on the length of the 
longest day, perhaps from Hipparchos. There are four figures from 
Pytheas, calculated in peches (about 50 cm.): nine (about 48° 42’, perhaps 
taken at the northwest corner of France in the vicinity of the Ostidaians 
[see 1.4.6]), six (about 54° 17’, slightly north of York in England), four (58° 
17’, very close to the northern end of Scotland), and “less than three” (61° 
17, at the northern end of the Shetland Islands). See Pytheas (ed. 
Roseman) pp. 42-4; for Pytheas methodology, see J. Oliver Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography (New York 1965) 153. The other set of figures is 
based on the longest day, measured in equinoctial hours (hours at the time 
of the equinox: see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 198). As expected the two sets 
provide differing latitudes. A nineteen-hour day is at 61° 2’, or 2° 45’ farther 
north than the alleged equivalent of four peches. Someone also converted 
the figure to stadia (9,100 north of Massalia), about the latitude of Dundee 
in Scotland. The variables and problems are immense, not the least of 
which is that the figures are based on an assumption that Massalia is at the 
latitude of Byzantion (see 2.1.12, and further, Dicks, Hipparchus 184-91). 

Little did Strabo realize that he was preserving some of the most 
important data about Greek exploration. In fact, he implied that anyone 
could have obtained this information, even his predecessors of long ago 
(perhaps referring to Herodotos). How all this relates to rejecting 
Hipparchos is difficult to see. 

2.1.19. Deimachos (F3), who published later than Megasthenes (F7a), 
took the earlier scholar to task for several statements about the location of 
India. In reporting this, however, Eratosthenes (Geography F67) also noted 
that Deimachos was generally wrong: in fact the Great Bear begins to set at 
the summer tropic (Tropic of Cancer), which runs across the northern part 
of the Indian peninsula (although south of any point Alexander had 
reached). The Bear is invisible by the south end of the peninsula, which 
is at 8° north (Dicks, Hipparchus 126-7, 172-4). But Deimachos was correct 
in stating that India does not extend into the southern hemisphere. Yet the 
passage is quite confused, citing “winter tropic” (Capricorn), far south of 
the inhabited world, rather than “summer tropic” (Cancer). Eratosthenes 
would not have accepted the statement as it stands — that India extended to 
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the southern tropic (the latitude of southern Africa) — and the error is 
probably that of Deimachos. As always, Strabo’s primary concern was to 
use other sources to refute Hipparchos (Fr6), and fixed on the error (which 
Hipparchos seems to have ignored) as supporting his case. The compli- 
cated thread of Strabo-Hipparchos-Eratosthenes-Deimachos makes the 
argument even more convuluted. Too little is known about Deimachos to 
determine whether he made the error due to ignorance, or it is the ancient 
equivalent of a misprint. 

2.1.20. Hipparchos (F17) was not certain whether Meroé and the south- 
ern tip of India were on the same parallel, but he realized that it was 
impossible to locate them relative to one another because there were no 
reliable astronomical data for southern India. The latitude of Meroé was 
well known through the report of Philon (FGrHist #670), who was in the 
service of Ptolemy II and spent time in Meroé, publishing an Aithiopika 
(Fr), about which little is known. The observation that the sun was in the 
zenith 45 days before the solstice indicates a latitude of 16° 46’, an error of 
only a few minutes (Dicks, Hipparchus 128). Philon may have been com- 
missioned to make astronomical calculations at Meroé — since it was 
generally considered the southernmost inhabited place — building on the 
techniques of determining latitude that had been developed by Pytheas half 
a century earlier (Stanley M. Burstein, BN] #670). Such detailed informa- 
tion was in contrast to the lack of data for India, since all that was available 
were the vague reports of those with Alexander such as Nearchos (F16) and 
those at the Mauryan court. Strabo asserted that if there were precise 
information on India, Erastosthenes would have reported it. 
The remainder of the section is difficult to follow and repeats previous 
arguments. 

2.1.21. In a rather abrupt change, Strabo, having laid out the perimeters 
of the inhabited earth, began to examine Eratosthenes’ overall plan of it. 
Yet the argument remains opaque — despite a vast amount of valuable 
information — since Strabo continued to structure his data as a refutation of 
Hipparchos rather than a summary of Eratosthenes. Much of the material 
focuses on Mesopotamia, especially the town of Thapsakos, Eratosthenes’ 
major datum point in this region. Hipparchos (F19) realized that he had 
had serious difficulties here. Thapsakos was where Alexander crossed the 
Euphrates, but its location is not known with certainty (see Michael 
Gawlikowski, ^Thapsacus and Zeugma: The Crossing of the Euphrates 
in Antiquity," Iraq 58 [1996] 123-33). Evidently Hipparchos had distances 
north and south of Thapsakos that were not provided by Eratosthenes, but 
Strabo gave no other sources for the figures, and the passage remains 
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inscrutable, although it serves as a rather disconnected introduction to 
what follows (see the diagram in Dicks, Hipparchus 131). Nevertheless, 
Strabo described Eratosthenes’ line through Mesopotamia, from Babylon 
to Thapsakos and the Armenian mountains (probably at the Armenian 
Gates, where the Euphrates leaves the mountains), and then an unspecified 
distance to an unspecified point in the mountains. According to Strabo, 
Hipparchos left this final portion out of his calculations, and increased the 
distance from Babylon to Thapsakos. The figure of 2,100 is actually 1,100 in 
the manuscripts, but editors have regularly changed it to conform with 
21.29; 

2.1.22. After a somewhat irrelevant comment about Hipparchos (F19) 
and ancient maps, which adds no specifics beyond what had already been 
said at 2.1.2—11, and a reminder that Eratosthenes had divided the world 
into southern and northern portions (2.1.1), Strabo reported his division of 
the inhabited world into comprehensible forms, one of Eratosthenes' 
greatest accomplishments, yet not without many difficulties. The inhab- 
ited world was seen as a series of geographical shapes called “sealstones.” 
Strabo, in his refutation of Hipparchos, mentioned the third sealstone, but 
then remembered that he had not defined the term, and paused to do so. 
"Sealstone" (sphragis) is a common Greek word, known since the fifth 
century BC (e.g. Herodotos 7.69, as sphregis), which Eratosthenes used to 
describe an irregular quadrilateral. The proper word from geometry is 
"rhombos" (Euclid, Elements 1, Definition 22), but Eratosthenes may 
have preferred to use a vernacular word rather than a more recent technical 
term. The first sealstone was India (here it is clear that “sealstone” is 
a subsitute for “rhombos”). The second was Ariane (2.1.23), the third 
Mesopotamia (2.1.24), and the fourth and last Arabia, Egypt, and 
Aithiopia (2.1.32). Although there is a certain brilliance in dividing the 
world into recognizable geometric forms, the concept sounded better than 
it worked, and began to degenerate after the first sealstone and was 
abandoned after the fourth. For the moment Hipparchos seems to have 
been forgotten and Strabo’s summary of Eratosthenes’ Geography is much 
less confusing. 

India worked well as a sealstone (and probably gave Eratosthenes the 
idea). Ariane — essentially the Iranian plateau — could be defined as 
a parallelogram (another Euclidean word), but Eratosthenes ran into 
difficulty with its western side because there was no ethnic consistency. 
This demonstrates that to some extent he was still beholden to the old 
ethnic view of the inhabited world that Ephoros had established. 
Eratosthenes ran a line from the Caspian Gates to the promontories of 
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Karmania; the former (another one of his major datum points) was 
probably the modern Sar Darrah pass through the Elburz, east of Tehran 
(see J. F. Standish, “The Caspian Gates," Ge&R second series 17 [1970] 
17-24). The Promontories of Karmania are at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf (the modern Strait of Hormuz). Yet a line connecting the two would 
exclude Persis and Media, two historically important regions that could 
hardly be placed in the third sealstone, Mesopotamia, and Strabo — and 
probably Hipparchos — realized the problem, but could not solve it within 
the sealstone concept. Eratosthenes was futilely attempting to reconcile the 
historic ethnically based view of the world with the new topographical one. 

2.1.23. Because of the uncertainties with the western boundary of 
the second sealstone, Strabo found that it was only represented roughly. 
Problems were even more apparent in the third one (Eratosthenes, 
Geography F83). In addition to the issues with the common side of 
the second and third sealstones, the intrusion of the Persian Gulf into 
the third one created a particular difficulty. Thus Eratosthenes laid out 
a straight line from Babylon to Karmania, passing through the ancient 
cities of Sousa and Persaipolis (or Persepolis), assisted by an existing 
itinerary along this route (a good demonstration of how Eratosthenes 
worked). But since he believed that sealstones should have a regular 
shape, he avoided pointing out that the southern side was not parallel to 
the northern. Moreover, the broad curve of the Euphrates caused further 
problems. Continuing his application of vernacular terminology to geo- 
graphy, he described it as similar to a rower's cushion (Ayperesion, a crescent 
shape). 

For the north side, Eratosthenes collected as many published itineraries 
as he could, perhaps from a collection in the Alexandria library. Such 
itineraries began with the expedition of Alexander. Strabo had already used 
one for India (2.1.7), and cited (15.2.8) another called Asiatic Stopping 
Points, which was known to Eratosthenes (Geography F78), and whose 
route was recorded by Baiton (FGrHist #119) and Amyntas (FGrHist #122). 
The former, at least, was a member of Alexander’s expedition (Athenaios 
10.442b). Using such documents was, of course, anathema to Hipparchos. 
For a detailed discussion of this portion of Eratosthenes ' treatise, see Roller, 
Eratosthenes 186—8. 

2.1.24. Since the data were lacking, Eratosthenes used Alexander's route 
as the northern boundary of the sealstone, and thus created a line that was 
not along any parallel. Alexander had entered this territory in the summer 
of 331 BC, first crossing the Euphrates at Thapsakos (hence its importance in 
Eratosthenes’ scheme), and then crossing the Tigris (Arrian, Anabasis 3.7). 
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He fought Dareios III at Arbela and then turned south to conquer 
Mesopotamia, returning to his eastern route in the spring of 330 BC at 
the Median capital of Ekbatana. Thus his route provided the 
Thapsakos—Arbela and Ekbatana—Caspian Gates segments of the line: 
the intervening stretch could be interpolated from a known trade route 
obtained from one of the other itineraries. Strabo (and no doubt 
Hipparchos) realized that an undefined triangle north of Alexander’s 
route and south of the mountains remained, consisting of extreme north- 
ern Mesopotamia and some regions to the east. Gaugamela, the Lykos 
River, and Arbela are discussed in greater detail at 16.1.3; Ekbatana at 11.13.1. 

2.1.25. This section repeats material from 2.1.23 (although the “slightly 
more than 9,000 stadia” of the earlier account has become a more precise 
“9,200”). The rowing cushion analogy was also presented a second time, 
which may indicate a failure of Strabo’s editorial process. He probably had 
copies of both Eratosthenes and Hipparchos before him as he worked, and 
may not always have reconciled material. Eratosthenes had made an 
attempt to explain away the disparate lengths of the north and south 
sides by stating that it was due to the curve of the Euphrates, quite correct, 
and thus inadvertently demonstrated the imminent collapse of his seal- 
stone concept. 

2.1.26. The western side of the third sealstone was not clear to Strabo. 
The line should run from Thapsakos to Babylon — since Babylon had been 
defined as the west end of the southern edge (2.1.23) — but evidently 
Eratosthenes continued it south to the mouth of the Euphrates and the 
city of Teredon, whose location is unknown. Lower Mesopotamia has 
changed greatly since antiquity, and the coast is as much as 240 km. farther 
south today than in Hellenistic times (John Hansman, “Charax and the 
Karkheh,” /rAnt 7 [1967] 36—45). Teredon was an important port city, 
where the Tigris and Euphrates joined (16.3.2). It was a good location for 
a datum point, but was inconsistent with any reasonable positioning of the 
southwest corner of the third sealstone. The northwest corner was equally 
uncertain, since it had originally been Thapsakos, but Strabo seems to have 
placed it at the Armenian Gates, a toponym mentioned by him only here 
and not in his actual topographical discussion of the region nor easily 
located (Ronald Syme, Anatolica: Studies in Strabo [ed. Anthony Birley, 
Oxford 1995] 39—45). Thus Strabo (and, presumably, Hipparchos) may 
have compounded the confusion already evident in Eratosthenes’ treat- 
ment. The mountainous region north of Mesopotamia was little known in 
Eratosthenes’ time, but Strabo had much better information due to the 
Roman campaigns of the early first century Bc. Yet these varying levels of 
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knowledge seem to have increased rather than lessened the confusion. 
The vague knowledge of the upper Tigris and Euphrates (in the territory 
known as Gordyaia) reflects the period of Eratosthenes, not Strabo. 
Eratosthenes’ information was more precise in lower Mesopotamia, 
where he knew several toponyms. The “Wall of Semiramis” (see also 
11.14.8) is a generic name for several fortifications, some as old as the 
Sumerian period, that ran between the Tigris and Euphrates just north 
of Babylon where the two rivers were closest together (about 40 km. apart). 
Xenophon, who was in the region in 401 Bc, provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of one of them, as well as a report on the large city of Opis (Anabasis 
2.4.12—13, 25). There was a tendency in this area to attribute early construc- 
tions to the semi-legendary builder queen Semiramis (see Herodotos 1.184, 
3-155). 

2.1.27. Strabo provided Eratosthenes’ figures for the northern, southern, 
and western sides of the sealstone, a line continuing south of Babylon to 
Teredon, and another north of Thapsakos. This eliminates all pretense of 
creating a geometrical figure. Hipparchos (F21) noted the differing length 
of the north and south sides (1,100 stadia, the distance that Babylon was 
east of the meridian of Thapsakos), probably more of an issue to him than 
to Eratosthenes or Strabo. Ironically, it was difficult to be more precise in 
known areas than unknown ones, because in the former there would be 
a large number of contradictory measurements whose reconciliation was 
problematic. 

2.1.28. Evidently Hipparchos assumed (or claimed) that Eratosthenes’ 
sealstone boundaries were always meridians or parallels, and that he created 
right-angled corners for his sealstone at Thapsakos and Babylon. But this 
could not be so, because it was clear that the two locations were not on the 
same meridian. Strabo pointed out that Eratosthenes did not say that the 
west side of Ariane (the east side of the third sealstone) was a meridian, or 
that any right angles were involved, or that the north and south sides were 
parallel. Although this weakens somewhat Eratosthenes’ claim that the 
sealstones were regular geometrical figures, nevertheless it demonstrates the 
difference between Eratosthenes’ evolving topographical sense of the world 
and Hipparchos’ mathematical one. Eratosthenes had realized while writ- 
ing his Geography that a rigid mathematical system would not work, and 
Strabo was aware of this, but Hipparchos, perhaps drawn to the mathe- 
matical by Eratosthenes’ assumptions, was not totally reconciled to his 
understanding of the collapse of the theory. 

2.1.29. As Strabo saw it, Hipparchos (F22) was obsessive about errors in 
the distances Eratosthenes had provided for Mesopotamia (just as, one 
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might add, Strabo himself was obsessive about refuting Hipparchos’ argu- 
ments). Hipparchos wanted the sealstone delineated by a meridian south 
from Thapsakos which joined a parallel west from Babylon. This would 
create a vast triangular addition to the sealstone in the deserts of eastern 
Syria and northern Arabia (the angle would occur near where Iraq, Syria, 
and Jordan come together). Strabo's detailed discussion of this rather 
minor point is his way of branding Hipparchos as pedantic, but also lays 
the groundwork for Strabo's own solution, outlined at 2.1.31. Eratosthenes 
had made it clear that the line from Thapsakos to Babylon along the 
Euphrates was curved, yet Hipparchos turned it into a straight line (per- 
haps he could comprehend it in no other way) to create his triangle. Thus 
Strabo was quite justified in saying that Hipparchos manufactured data to 
support his arguments. Hipparchos probably had a precise figure for the 
latitude of Athens, and also one for Babylon, and thus was able to point out 
a real flaw in Eratosthenes' calculations: the Armenian mountains and the 
Tauros were placed too far south. Eratosthenes’ prime parallel had assumed 
that Athens and the mountains were on the same line (2.1.1), but 
Hipparchos was able to prove that this was in error. The parallel of 
Athens is essentially that of Thapsakos, which Eratosthenes placed 4,400 
stadia north of Babylon, but Hipparchos was able to demonstrate that this 
distance was only 2,400 (Dicks, Hipparchus 132—4). 

This section shows well both the strengths and weaknesses of 
Hipparchos’ arguments, despite Strabo’s rather repetitive handling of 
them. In insisting on parallels, meridians, and right angles, Hipparchos 
was falling into the same trap that Eratosthenes had wisely abandoned, but 
wherever he had latitudes which had been accurately determined through 
astronomy, relative positions (at least in terms of latitude) could be 
determined with precision. This type of calculation — that performed by 
Pytheas and Philon — was still rare in Eratosthenes’ day, but had become 
more common a century later when Hipparchos wrote. Longitude, how- 
ever, was another matter, and could not be easily and precisely determined 
until the horological work of John Harrison in the eighteenth century. 

2.1.30. Setting Hipparchos aside (he is not mentioned again until 2.1.34), 
Strabo began a direct critique of Eratosthenes. In some ways this section 
reads like an introduction, with the analogy of tree pruning as a method of 
simplifying arguments, perhaps a welcome relief to the previous tenden- 
tious complexities. The quotation from the Odyssey, which is perhaps 
appropriate as a literary gesture (and Strabo was always anxious to include 
an apt Homeric citation), nevertheless seems odd given the context, since it 
refers to the dismemberment of the companions of Odysseus by the 
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Kyklops, presumably Strabo’s subtle comment on Hipparchos’ treatment 
of Eratosthenes. 

Nevertheless Strabo ultimately rejected Eratosthenes’ use of rigid 
geometrical figures, noting that simple analogies that need not be solely 
geometric were the best, while admitting that both the topographic and ethnic 
views of geography were valid and could be used in combination. Sikelia 
(Sicily) could be expressed geometrically, for it was like a triangle: in fact 
since early times it had been called “Trinakria” (6.2.1; see also Thoukydides 
6.2.2), aname that is regaining some popularity today on the island. But other 
analogies could be made: Iberia was like an oxhide (3.1.3) and the Peloponnesos 
like a plane leaf (8.2.1). These were perhaps old definitions that predated the 
development of mathematical geography, which Strabo incorporated into his 
rendering of the discipline (Daniela Dueck, “The Parallelogram and the 
Pinecone: Definition of Geographical Shapes in Greek and Roman 
Geography on the Evidence of Strabo,” AncSoc 35 [2005] 19-57). 

2.1.31. Strabo summarized the first three sealstones. Again reminding the 
reader that Eratosthenes used the mountains to divide the world into two 
parts, he further noted that the Mediterranean served the same function 
(something not previously explicit), and thereby the prime parallel created 
a northern and southern part of the entire inhabited world. Since 
Hipparchos was being ignored for the moment, the account is relatively 
clear, with only Strabo's editorial comments. 

The first sealstone, India, was the best defined, the second, Ariane, had 
problems with its west side, and the third, Mesopotamia, lacked any 
coherence at all. Strabo, perhaps inspired by the triangle created by 
Hipparchos for its portion west of the Euphrates (2.1.29), mentioned 
further difficulties with this sealstone, remarking that it would be per- 
fectly easy to extend its western boundary all the way to the coast of the 
Mediterranean. He pointed out that much of this region had an historic 
and lingustic relationship with Mesopotamia, invoking not only 
Semiramis but her husband Ninos, another legendary Assyrian monarch 
and the founder of the eponymous city usually called Ninevah (Diodoros 
2.128). There was the implication that Eratosthenes had excluded this 
region because it would make too large a sealstone, something Strabo did 
not accept. In effect, Strabo created his own third sealstone that included 
the Levant, and whose southern side ran from the borders of Egypt to the 
head of the Persian Gulf (roughly on the same latitude), including all of 
Mesene, the southernmost part of Mesopotamia. Its western side was the 
Mediterranean coast from Egypt to its western turn, and the north side 
the southern edge of the mountains. 
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This region seems to have been left out of Eratosthenes' system and 
certainly represents a flaw in his scheme, but given his abandonment of the 
sealstone concept, it is not clear how he would have dealt with the area. 
In the extant fragments of his Geography there is little mention of the 
Levant, and only three cities were cited (Sidon, Tyre, and Ptolemais, 
Geography F41, 60). In his time, the Levant (although constantly 
a battleground between the Seleukids and Ptolemies) was not the impor- 
tant region it became by Strabo's day, and Eratosthenes may have had little 
to say about it. 

2.1.32. Still trying to salvage the sealstones, Eratosthenes attempted to 
create a fourth one, consisting of a sprawling region of Arabia, Egypt, and 
Aithiopia (Geography F92). In his defense, Arabia was little known in his 
time and Aithiopia largely undefined, but this meant that the difficulties 
with determining the sealstone were virtually insoluable. “Fortunate 
Arabia" ("Arabia Eudaimon") was a term used since the fifth century Bc 
(Euripides, Bacchants 16), but only referred to the aromatic-producing 
regions of the southwest corner of the peninsula (see further, 16.3.1). It is 
clear that Eratosthenes attempted to bracket Arabia between the known 
regions to its east and west (Karmania/Persis and Egypt), and between 
meridians and parallels, but no toponyms were provided (and few were 
known). This vague description marks the termination of the sealstone 
concept, and no more were proposed. 

Strabo may have avoided defining the fourth sealstone precisely, as it 
would contradict his revised third. In fact, it has been suggested that the 
fourth sealstone is largely Strabo's creation (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 1, part 2, 
p. 40; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 216), but this seems improbable and rather 
useless, and moreover it was known to Hipparchos (F26). 

The remainder of the section (and through 2.1.33) examines the inhab- 
ited world as a whole, again resorting to geometric theory. The terms 
“length” (platos) and “width” (mekos) are carefully defined geometrically, 
probably because these are ancient and common Greek words (both were 
used by Homer) that had come to be specific technical terms in both 
geometry and geography. Strabo also re-emphasized some of the dimen- 
sional characteristics of the inhabited world: its length (east-west) is longer 
than its width (north-south), and the nature of its relationship to the 
meridians and parallels, concepts first set out at 1.1.15 and 1.4.5. This laid 
the groundwork for the full discussion of the inhabited world. 

2.1.33. Continuing the discussion from the previous section, Strabo 
reviewed some of Eratosthenes' main terrestrial lines. How the line from 
Thapsakos to the Egyptian Delta fits into this is not immediately clear: it is 
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not the western edge of the third sealstone (which is the Euphrates), and 
would be improbable as the western edge of the fourth, but Strabo’s 
emphasis of it becomes apparent after the reintroduction of Hipparchos 
at 2.1.34. Eratosthenes seemed to think that it marked a parallel (Geography 
F62). Heroonpolis is east of the Pelousiac mouth of the Nile, lying midway 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea (16.4.2), and thus was a good 
datum point, and Kanobos and the Kanobic Mouth are just east of 
Alexandria: the Delta is discussed in great detail at 17.1.16—29. Strabo 
wanted to make it clear that this line from Thapsakos to Egypt is not 
a parallel (it runs northeast/southwest). 

The distance between Rhodes and Alexandria, along the prime meri- 
dian, is defined as 4,000 stadia (evidently a well-known figure: see 1.2.17, 
2.5.24), and Strabo was careful to remind his readers that this meant their 
parallels were also 4,000 stadia apart (another invocation of Euclidean 
geometry). Noting that Heroonpolis was essentially on the same parallel as 
Alexandria (the parallels are only about 80 km. apart), the line between 
Thapsakos and Alexandria could not be a parallel. Missing from the 
argument is the relationship of the parallels of Thapsakos and Rhodes, 
but as they are close together and have been mentioned previously (e.g. 
2.1.24), Strabo, in a rare moment of conciseness, probably did not feel the 
need to restate it. 

2.1.34. Hipparchos, who had not been mentioned since 2.1.29, was 
reintroduced as Strabo returned to issues regarding the third sealstone, 
whose problems seemed the focus of Hipparchos’ emphasis. He demon- 
strated that Eratosthenes’ distances created figures that were impossible, 
and that the Caspian Gates were too far east (Dicks, Hipparchus, fig. 1). 
Thus Persis should lie in the second sealstone, not the third, and the 
dividing line would not lie on a meridian (according to Strabo, 
Eratosthenes never said that it did). Moreover, Hipparchos (F24) returned 
to the matter of the triangle that was created with Thapsakos and the 
mountains at its base, and the Caspian Gates at its apex (2.1.24), and which 
meant one of the two western points was erroneously placed. Hipparchos, 
perhaps relying on the old view that the mountains were curved to the 
north, effectively validated Eratosthenes’ Thapsakos—Caspian Gates paral- 
lel, thereby moving the mountains to the north. This also had the effect of 
removing the mountains from the vicinity of the Caspian Gates, which by 
necessity were within the mountains. Moving the Gates to the west also 
changed the east side of the second sealstone, putting it at a slant. Since this 
was, in fact, the Indos River, the river was now said to flow southeast, not 
south as Eratosthenes had believed (F64), which was in agreement with the 
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much-cited old maps. In fact the river flows south-southwest. Even though 
there were valid problems with Eratosthenes’ distances and lines, 
Hipparchos, in his anxiety to impose a new mathematical scheme, created 
new problems that were also at variance with topographical reality. 

2.1.35. Hipparchos felt, quite rightly, that Eratosthenes’ errors were not 
limited to small distances but were a matter of thousands of stadia, some- 
thing he found inexcusable. This led to a brief digression by Strabo (based 
on Eratosthenes, Geography F54) about the methodology of distinguishing 
latitude. Greater distances could be perceived by agriculture or climate, 
a standard view (see 2.1.2), but lesser ones (smaller than 400 stadia, or about 
80 km.) required instruments. For the gnomon, the standard tool for 
measuring latitude, see 1.2.20. A dioptra was a sighting tool, one of 
Euclid's creations (Optics 19), most commonly used to determine the 
heights of mountains (Eratosthenes, Geography F26; see Roller, 
Eratosthenes 141—2). 

Strabo then returned to his polemic against Hipparchos, implying that 
the latter had no understanding of Eratosthenes’ basic concepts, and that 
he skewed the data to prove his point. The charges are exaggerated, and 
Strabo perhaps failed to realize that Hipparchos was simply attempting to 
carry Eratosthenes’ basic geometrical assumptions to a higher degree of 
accuracy, although he well realized that Hipparchos compounded some of 
Eratosthenes' errors. 

2.1.36. Returning to the vague fourth sealstone (see 2.1.32), Strabo gave 
Hipparchos (F26) some credit for his handling of it, and affirmed his 
objection to the assumption of Eratosthenes (Geography F62) that 
Thapsakos and Egypt were on the same parallel. This is an error so 
egregious that it is difficult to understand, as it would effectively eliminate 
the width of the Mediterranean, but it demonstrates how tentative some of 
Eratosthenes’ conclusions were. Hipparchos created another right-angled 
triangle to demonstrate again that Eratosthenes' distances were impossible 
(Dicks, Hipparchus, fig. 2). But he caught himself in the complexity of his 
own calculations, badly overestimating the distance between the parallels 
of Pelousion and Babylon. The figure of 2,500 stadia (perhaps double the 
actual distance) allegedly was taken from Eratosthenes. Hipparchos had 
accurate figures for both places (as Pelousion was on the latitude of 
Alexandria). As with his adjustment of the northern side of the sealstone 
(2.1.34), he seems to have overcorrected. His obliviousness to the curve of 
the Euphrates and Eratosthenes' use of it for his line continued to rankle 
with Strabo, who emphasized it in order to be generally dismissive of 
Hipparchos' calculations. 
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2.1.37. In summation, Strabo expressed concern about the looseness of 
Eratosthenes’ measurements and recognized that a number of them were in 
error. Yet he realized that some were easier to determine than others. 
In a rather strange justification of the oblique line from Thapsakos to 
Egypt, Strabo argued that parallelograms were perfectly acceptable geo- 
graphical figures, and that the slant of the ends of the parallelograms would 
not be significant. This is perhaps an acknowledgement that rigid geo- 
metric figures were not the best means of determining geographical units. 
Once again the terminology of Euclidean geometry is apparent. But in the 
long run, Strabo validated the problem that Hipparchos had pointed out — 
about the line from Thapsakos to Egypt — because if one were to add the 
line from Thapsakos to the Caspian Gates, its entire length becomes not 
the slant of the end of a parallelogram but a deflected line (changing 
direction at Thapsakos), thus creating greater errors. 

As was often the case, Strabo was at war with himself in his analysis of 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchos. Both earlier scholars had difficulties, but 
Hipparchos’ polemic response to Eratosthenes’ seminal work drove Strabo 
into creating his own polemic. These sections of the Geography are the most 
inscrutable in the entire work, because the three primary accounts are so 
often in conflict, and Strabo is the major source for both earlier scholars, so 
they can only be viewed as Strabo wished the reader to see them. Strabo 
recognized the flaws of both (although more often supporting Eratosthenes 
against Hipparchos). At this point Strabo brought to an end his critique of 
Eratosthenes’ theory of measurement, although he continued to be 
a primary source throughout the rest of the Geography. 

2.1.38. Strabo returned yet again to the dispute over the relative location 
of Thapsakos and Babylon. Hipparchos (F28) believed that in this case the 
old maps were more accurate than Eratosthenes, and Strabo agreed that 
Eratosthenes’ numbers had difficulties. The passage is far from clear, but it 
seems that Hipparchos believed the 2,400 stadia from Thapsakos to where 
Alexander crossed the Tigris (a ford known only to the locals, Diodoros 
17.55.3) could not be reconciled with the 1,000 stadia between the mer- 
idians of Babylon and Thapsakos (2.1.36). Strabo again expressed his belief 
that Hipparchos had not accounted for the curving of the rivers. 

2.1.39. Hipparchos (F30) next considered the northern limits of 
Eratosthenes’ sealstones, reiterating his objection to the 10,000 stadia 
from Thapsakos to the Caspian Gates (Eratosthenes, Geography F52). 
This did not conform with other distances in the region, although some 
of Eratosthenes’ numbers are not listed here (a fuller catalogue is at 11.8.9 = 
Eratosthenes, Geography F108). The Kyaneai, the “Dark Rocks,” are islets 
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at the eastern end of the Bosporos (7.6.1-2), the modern Orektasi, and 
Kaspios is a generic name for the Caucasus region around the modern 
Surani Pass, the route from Kolchis to the Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea. 
Eratosthenes placed Kaspios almost on the same meridian as Thapsakos 
(the latter should be well to the west), but the distances did not add up; 
Hipparchos seems to have ignored the further questions that this raised 
about the position of the Caspian Gates. Strabo’s response is the usual one: 
that Eratosthenes’ lines were often approximate and should not be con- 
sidered as the product of mathematics. 

Hipparchos also objected to some of the distances at the eastern end of 
the Black Sea, perhaps aware that Eratosthenes had misplaced Dioskourias 
(Geography F13 = 1.3.2), and lowered the figures for the sailing route across 
the sea and the land route to the Caspian from 9,600 to 6,600 stadia. 
In doing this he was using a standard formula of reducing the lengths of 
coastal sailing routes by one-third to obtain a straight line (Ptolemy, 
Geographical Guide 1.13). Distances across the seas were difficult to deter- 
mine and tended originally to be overestimated: the length of the Pontos 
(Black Sea) steadily shrank as more data became available. Herodotos 
(4.86) had 11,100 stadia (based on a nine-day voyage), Eratosthenes 
8,000, and now Hipparchos 5,600, close to an accurate figure (about 
1,125 km.). 

2.1.40. For his final critique of Hipparchos (F29, 32), Strabo con- 
sidered Eratosthenes (Geography F134) comments about the 
Mediterranean coast of Europe. This was a region less well known to 
Eratosthenes than the eastern Mediterranean, but by Strabo’s day it 
had become far better understood. Woven into this section are com- 
ments about Timosthenes and his On Harbors (see 1.2.21), probably 
one of the few works available to Strabo that examined the western 
Mediterranean coast. Strabo, rather insensitive to the expansion of 
knowledge from Eratosthenes’ time to his own, found numerous errors 
about this region in all three treatises. 

Comprehending the European coast as a series of peninsulas may seem 
strange to modern readers but is quite reasonable: the Greek peninsula had 
long been known, and as Italy and Iberia came to be understood better they 
were seen in an analogous fashion. The toponym Ligystike and its ethnym, 
Ligys, had been used since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 5.9) to describe 
the people and territory of coastal western Europe (the more familiar and 
geographically limited Latin form is “Liguria”). Strabo used the terms 
regularly. The failure to use “Iberia” here indicates that the passage is 
grounded in early material, not his own time. “Iberia” certainly became 
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the more common term, but does not seem to have been used in Greek 
before the first century Bc (Poseidonios F49, etc.). 

Strabo also argued about the number of promontories of Europe, which 
had been an issue since the second century Bc (Polybios 34.7.11-14). He was 
especially concerned that Greece was erroneously believed to be a single 
peninsula, whereas he could see several. In addition, Eratosthenes’ 
(Geography F65) distances for the northern part of the peninsula were 
found to be incorrect. In his time there was little information beyond 
data from an ancient trade route from Epidamnos (modern Durrés in 
Albania) to the Thermaic Gulf around Thessalonike, and Eratosthenes' 
figure for this is perhaps only one-third of the actual distance. But in 
Strabo's day this was the Roman Via Egnatia, one of the major routes east 
(7.7.4), and so was well known. 

There were also contradictions with distances west of Alexandria. From 
there to Karchedon (Carthage) and to the Strait (of Messina) should be 
roughly the same, but there was an unacceptable error of over 30 percent. 
Evidently Eratosthenes had a meridian running from Carthage through the 
Strait to Rome (which he knew only as a point on this meridian: see also his 
Geography F6o) which ran almost due east from Carthage to the Strait and 
then back northwest to Rome — which is north-northeast of Carthage — 
indicative of how poorly the region was known to eastern Greeks, even in 
the third century Bc. This is a fine example of how Eratosthenes created 
meridians (and parallels) by connecting known points: it seems that there 
was the assumption that the Italian peninsula ran due north-south instead 
of northwest-southeast. Hipparchos must also have been unaware of the 
problem, because there is no evidence that he objected to one of 
Eratosthenes' greatest errors, which would have given strong proof to his 
basic thesis about the unreliability of Eratosthenes’ methodology. On the 
other hand, Vergil, who demonstrated his knowledge of Eratosthenes’ 
Geography in the Georgics (1.231-58), used this passage to place Rome and 
Carthage directly opposite one another (Aeneid 1.1314). 

2.1.41. Strabo concluded his arguments by expressing (perhaps some- 
what inaccurately) that he has indeed been fair in his analysis of both 
Hipparchos and Eratosthenes. In his final comments, he returned to his 
own era, using the terms “Iberian” and “German,” neither of which existed 
in Greek literature of the third century Bc. He noted that northwest 
Europe was essentially unknown both to Eratosthenes (Geography F131) 
and to Timosthenes (F18). Because Strabo did not accept the reliability of 
Pytheas (2.4.1-2), he underestimated the value of Eratosthenes’ data for 
Brettanike. Eratosthenes may have written about the Getians and 
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Bastarnians: the former were known to Herodotos (4.93—7) and the term 
was a general one for the indigenous peoples of Thrace. The latter lived 
along the upper Vistula and lower Istros, or Danube (7.3.17; see Pliny, 
Natural History 4.81). 

This is the only indication that Hipparchos (F34) analyzed Eratosthenes’ 
Aithiopian material, and Strabo provided no specifics about what he said. 
Moreover, it is the only citation of the title of Hipparchos’ polemic. 
Strabo's summation of the relative merits of Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchos is more balanced that the previous arguments that have gone 
on for so many pages, and he admitted that Eratosthenes was, on occasion, 
out of his depth and thus subject to the usual (and all too modern) criticism 
leveled at interdisciplinary scholars. Eratosthenes was famously called 
“Beta” because he knew all disciplines (and the Geography was only 
a small part of his bibliography) but was not the outstanding scholar in 
any of them (Suda, “Eratosthenes”). 

The modern reader may be excused for a sense of relief that this is 
essentially the last Strabo has to say about the relative merits of 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchos. By all accounts, 2.1.1-41 is the most difficult 
portion of the Geography to understand today, given its three-directional 
criticism and the need to rely almost solely on Strabo for everything that is 
known about the geographical work of the two earlier authors. Although 
Hipparchos continued to play a role in the remainder of Book 2, he was not 
treated so polemically and the discussions are easier to follow. After Book 2, 
he hardly appears again in the remainder of the Geography. 


Part 2: Poseidonios and the Zones 


2.2.1. Parts 2 and 3 are almost totally concerned with an analysis of 
Poseidonios’ On the Ocean (reflecting Pytheas’ work of the same title) for 
which this is the only source. Poseidonios spent over a month in Iberia, 
especially at Gadeira (3.1.5, 3.5.9, modern Cadiz), and made a lengthy sea 
voyage in the western Mediterranean (3.2.5). He also lived in Massalia 
(3.4.17). This western tour of at least several months probably occurred in 
the 90s Bc (Kidd, Commentary 16-17). His time in two of the great 
seafaring cities of the west, one of which was actually on the External 
Ocean, allowed him to gather his data and to write his treatise. By the early 
80s Bc he had returned to his adoptive home of Rhodes and took part in an 
embassy to Rome in 87-86 Bc (Plutarch, Marius 45.4). Presumably he 
spent the rest of his life on Rhodes, teaching and writing, and developing 
a wide circle of notable followers and students, including Cicero (de finibus 
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1.6; Plutarch, Cicero 4.4) and Cn. Pompeius (11.1.6). He lived to age 84 
(Lucian, Makrobioi 20) and was still alive in 60 Bc (Cicero, Letters to Atticus 
#21), but there are no certain dates for him thereafter. A lifespan of c. 135-51 
BC is often presumed, approximately correct without certainty. Strabo had 
the highest opinion of him (16.2.10) but was probably too young to have 
had any direct contact. 

Clearly Strabo’s analysis of On the Ocean was selective (it is difficult to 
believe that the career of Eudoxos of Kyzikos [2.2.4-5] was such an 
important part of the work), and he believed that it was not totally about 
geography. He had mentioned Poseidonios several times previously as one 
of his most important predecessors, and he was cited over fifty times in the 
Geography, the third most frequent source (after Homer and Eratosthenes). 
There is another lengthy section that may be from Poseidonios' treatise, in 
this case on the tides, at 3.5.7—9. For a detailed analysis of Poseidonios and 
his On the Ocean, see Kidd, Commentary, especially pp. 216-75; and 
Johannes Engels, “Kulturgeographie im Hellenismus: Die Rezeption des 
Eratosthenes und Poseidonios durch Strabon in den Geographika,” in 
Vermessung der Oikumene (ed. Klaus Geus and Michael Rathmann, 
Berlin 2013) 87—99. 

Strabo also reminded his readers of two of his basic assumptions: that 
the earth and heavens were sphere-shaped and that there were five zones 
(1.1.20—1). 

2.2.2. Poseidonios was the most recent authority on zone theory in 
Strabo's day, and Strabo's lengthy discussion of the topic (through 2.3.3) 
is one of the most detailed from antiquity (James Evans and J. Lennart 
Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction to the Phenomena [Princeton, N.J. 2006] 
208-9; Engels, “strabonische Kulturgeographie,” 82-5). The first sentence 
is somewhat confused: the antecedent of “its” is unclear, and it is not 
certain what the relationship is between the “burned zone” and that 
“between the tropics.” Editors since the sixteenth century have emended 
this sentence in various ways without satisfactory results. Aristotle in the 
Meteorologika (2.5) felt it necessary to be explicit about equating the two 
terms, but seemingly Parmenides (F43), the natural philosopher from Elea 
in Italy of the fifth century Bc (not quoted elsewhere in the Geography) and 
who was the originator of zone theory, made the burned zone go beyond 
the tropics, something that neither Poseidonios nor Strabo would agree to. 

There were two ways to determine the width of the burned zone: one in 
terms of climate, and the other through distances. Although Strabo used 
Eratosthenes! (Geography F58) figure of 16,800 stadia from Syene to the 
equator, he nonetheless provided an anomalous figure for the 
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circumference of the earth (Poseidonios’ 180,000, far less than 
Eratosthenes’ 252,000 or even Poseidonios’ other figure, a more reasonable 
240,000 [Poseidonios F202]), and thus Strabo’s calculation becomes 
meaningless, increasing significantly the proportionate size of the burned 
zone. In mixing sources, Strabo seems to have failed to reconcile them. 

The arctic circle refers to the area around the celestial pole where certain 
stars are always visible. It had been defined by Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.5). 
Poseidonios had correctly pointed out that the visibility of these stars 
depended on the viewer’s latitude (an indication of the breadth of material 
discussed in On the Ocean), but Strabo dismissed this as of no concern to 
the geographer, who was only interested in the inhabited world. 

2.2.3. Poseidonios' five zones are carefully defined: two under the poles 
(i.e. one under each pole), two temperate zones, and one tropical zone. 
The terminology using shadows (“periskios,” or “shadows all around”; 
"heteroskios," or “shadows one way”; and “amphiskios,” or “shadows 
both ways”) is almost certainly Poseidonios’ own invention [his F208], 
one that describes the most obvious effect of differing latitudes. Strabo used 
these terms regularly, and they are discussed in detail at 2.5.43. Their 
advantage is that they do not require the zones to depend on obscure 
celestial phenomena (which could also be variable depending on the 
location of the viewer). A duplication of zones north and south of the 
equator was always assumed, although few from classical antiquity ever 
ventured into the southern hemisphere. 

Geographical reality allowed the possibility of two more zones, 
essentially subtropical ones lying just inside the tropics (i.e. just to 
the south of the northern tropic for those in the northern hemisphere). 
The northern such zone, the one in the inhabited world, was identified 
by its desert quality and the presence of the unusual plants, especially 
silphium, native to the North African region of the Kyrenaia (17.3.22). 
The position of this zone was due to certain matters of climate (see 
17.3.10), and it produced people with particular racial characteristics. 
There were also those known as the Fish Eaters (Ichthyophagoi) in this 
zone. Two groups of them had been identified: along the southern 
coast of Asia between the Indos and the Persian Gulf, first seen by 
Alexander’s commander Nearchos (15.2.1), and along the Red Sea 
(16.4.13). They were believed to be the epitome of a primitive society 
functioning in an exceedingly hot environment (see Diodoros 3.15—17 
for a detailed discussion of their economy), and fit into a theory that 
similar peoples lived throughout the inhabited world at similar lati- 
tudes, such as the widely spread Aithiopians (1.2.24). Clearly creation 
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of this subtropical zone attempted to explain desert conditions at 
relatively high latitudes, especially in northern Africa, since 
Poseidonios, perhaps aware of Polybios’ views on the topic (see 2.3.3), 
believed that it was more temperate farther south. 


Part 3: Polybios and Poseidonios: The Zones and the Ocean 


2.3.1. Although Polybios was also one of Strabo’s most common sources 
(cited over forty times), here Strabo probably was merely quoting 
Poseidonios’ views on his predecessor. Polybios did not write a major 
geographical treatise, but included a geographical section in his history. 
It is not extant, but its fragments, largely from Strabo and Pliny, have been 
collected as a reconstructed Book 34 of the history. His only known 
independent geographical work was On the Inhabited Parts of the Earth 
Under the Equator (Geminos 16.32), which contained material obtained 
during a West African cruise that took place just after the fall of Carthage 
in 146 Bc (Roller, Through the Pillars 99-104). Polybios, who also traveled 
extensively in northwest Europe, saw himself primarily as an explorer, and 
this was recorded on an honorific monument in his hometown of Arkadian 
Megalopolis (Pausanias 8.30.8). 

Polybios (34.1.14) theorized six zones, with two separate tropical ones 
(thus there would be three zones in each hemisphere). Several arguments 
were advanced by Poseidonios (and accepted by Strabo) why this was not 
correct. The first, citing a relationship between the zones and the stars, is 
not clear. The second is one of atmospheric conditions, suggesting that 
there are three types of climate (absence of heat, moderate temperatures, 
and excessive heat). Yet using temperature also created confusion, as the 
end of 2.2.3 had made clear, and the scheme could apply equally well for 
five or six zones. 

The final argument in support of five zones is geographical, stating that 
zones are defined by geographical boundaries. The eastern and western 
limits of the inhabited world were easily determined by the Ocean, but 
the north and south were defined by human habitation (dependent, of 
course, on temperature), since it was too cold to the north and too hot to 
the south. Thus the concept of the zones was created. Again there is 
uncertainty about the burned zone: in a way the differentiation between 
five or six zones is semantic and based on whether the equator was seen as 
a zone boundary. In the last analysis, Poseidonios seems to have reverted 
to Ephoros' (F30a) ethnic criteria for defining the inhabited world, 
applying it to the zones (see also 2.3.7). 
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2.3.2. Poseidonios and Strabo objected to Polybios’ (34.1.15) assertion 
that the zones could be determined by celestial circles (see 2.2.3), which 
were variable. Although theoretically obvious, they had actually been 
observed only since the time of Alexander, when (at the mouth of the 
Indos) Greeks were as far south as 25° north latitude and saw familiar stars 
setting below the northern horizon. 

Strabo believed that dividing the burned zone into two, using the 
equator, was perfectly valid, even though, unlike the boundaries between 
the other zones, the equator separated two that were identical. But it was an 
artifical division, and if one divided the earth into eastern and western 
hemispheres (rather than northern and southern), there would be no need 
to divide the burned zone, and thus there would be only five zones, as 
preferred. 

Yet there was nagging evidence that the region around the equator, 
which should be hot, was in fact not so. This may first have been suggested 
by explorers who went far south along the West African coast, such as the 
Carthaginian Hanno or the Massalian Euthymenes, both active around 
soo BC (Roller, Through the Pillars 15-43). The idea gained strength with 
the Ptolemaic explorers and ambassadors to Meroé, such as Philon (2.1.20), 
Dalion (FGrHist #666), and especially Simonides (FGrHist #669), who 
lived there for five years in the early third century sc. It is probable that 
they learned about the mountains of central Africa, and since Hanno had 
seen Mt. Cameroon on the West African coast (Hanno 16), it would be 
easy to assume that mountains stretched across the entire continent. 
Eratosthenes (Geography, F45) was probably the first to theorize that the 
equatorial regions were temperate, and Polybios, after his West African 
voyage, supported the view (34.1.16). Poseidonios seems to have had no 
objection to a temperate strip at the equator, and found it to be validated 
on the astronomical reasoning that the sun moved more quickly over this 
region. This seemed obvious, since the circumference of the earth at the 
equator was larger than at the tropics, yet the sun was believed to make the 
circuit of both in the same length of time, which would mean the equator- 
ial regions were more moderate in climate than the tropics. 

2.3.3. Yet Poseidonios did not support Polybios (34.1.17) in his belief that 
the equatorial region was at high altitude. Several reasons were offered for 
this view. First, there could be no high point on a sphere, since it had 
a uniform surface, a strange invocation of the Pythagorean ideas about the 
earth as a perfect sphere. This was obviously contradicted by the many 
mountains known in the Greek world, and the belief must have been that 
there was some enormous uplift at the equator far beyond anything known 
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in the Mediterranean, perhaps faint knowledge of Mt. Kilimanjaro, at 
5,900 m. higher than any mountain in the Mediterranean world. By the 
first century BC traders were in the coastal regions near this mountain, since 
Juba II in his Libyka (Fro = Pliny, Natural History 6.176) mentioned the 
Zangenai (Zanzibar). 

Second, it was said that the equator was a plain at sea level, with the 
implication that the mountains of Aithiopia whose rains fed the Nile were 
north of the equator. Poseidonios (at least as summarized by Strabo) did 
not explain this theory, and his reasoning is not understood. Strabo, also 
without further explanation, noted that Poseidonios contradicted himself, 
because evidently elsewhere in On the Ocean he had asserted that there were 
mountains at the equator that caused the rain of the Nile floods. 

The final objection to a high-altitude equator was that such mountains 
could not follow the equator all the way around the earth because of the 
intervening Ocean. The only possibility would be if there were islands, 
perhaps a look ahead to the tale of Eudoxos that follows at 2.3.4. The extent 
of the Ocean was still being argued, and would continue to be until the 
discovery of Antarctica in the nineteenth century. An equatorial Ocean had 
been proposed by the Stoic philosopher Kleanthes of Assos (Poseidonios, 
F118), and was suspected by Krates (F37 = 1.2.24), perhaps depicted on his 
globe. But Strabo did not pursue this, saying that it belonged within the 
expertise of writers on the Ocean (a reference not only to Poseidonios but 
also to Pytheas) rather than the geographer (see further, 2.5.5). 

2.3.4. The discussion about the dimensions and limits of the Ocean led 
to an examination of the circumnavigation of Libya (Africa), which was 
a constant issue during classical antiquity. Africa was unique among the 
three contintents since it adjoined the External Ocean on both sides, so it 
was the only one where there was a realistic possibility of circumnavigation. 
Its position in the south meant that this would provide a means of 
approaching the equator and southern hemisphere. Of the several attempts 
at circumnavigation that were known, Poseidonios (as Strabo summarized 
him) mentioned only two. First, there was the clockwise voyage commis- 
sioned by the Egyptian king Necho II (610—595 Bc), probably late in his 
reign. “Dareios,” repeated at 2.3.5, is an error, probably by Poseidonios: 
interestingly neither he nor Strabo bothered to check the primary account, 
by Herodotos (4.42), and correct the name. Herodotos described how the 
journey took three years, with stopovers for planting and harvesting, an 
interesting parallel to Eudoxos nearly 500 years later (see below). The other 
report involves a Magos (whether a personal name or title is unknown) 
who told the court of Gelon of Syracuse (reigned c. 491-478 Bc) that he had 
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accomplished the feat. No other details are known. In addition to these 
two voyages recorded by Poseidonios, there were others. A counter- 
clockwise journey was alluded to in the Periplous of Pseudo-Skylax, of 
the fourth century Bc (whose actual author remains unknown: see Graham 
Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax’s Periplous [Exeter 2011] 4-8), and there were also 
the earlier cruises of the Carthaginian Hanno and the Massalian 
Euthymenes, around 500 Bc, which may have attempted circumnavigation 
but seem not to have gone beyond the Bight of Biafra (Roller, Through the 
Pillars 15-20, 29—43). Slightly later a Persian, Sataspes, was ordered to make 
the journey by Xerxes, during the period 479—465 Bc, but failed and was 
executed by the king (Herodotos 4.43). Yet by the second century sc 
Polybios (3.38) believed that there was no solid evidence for any successful 
voyage, and Seleukos of Seleukeia (1.1.9 = Hipparchos F4) thought it would 
be impossible since Africa connected to India. 

Thus uncertain about any previous circumnavigation, Poseidonios 
recounted the peculiar tale of Eudoxos of Kyzikos, whose details he 
would have learned during his stay at Gadeira in the gos Bc. The story is 
told nowhere else (comments by Pomponius Mela [3.90—2] and Pliny 
[Natural History 2.169] are confused and add nothing), and the tale was 
a matter of great fascination to Strabo, even if he was dismissive of it. 
The account also demonstrates Strabo's selective discussion of On the 
Ocean, since it is unlikely that the matter of Eudoxos took up nearly as 
much of Poseidonios' treatise as it does in Strabo's rendition. 

Eudoxos was from Kyzikos, an important city in the Propontis that had 
a long and rich history and remained a major commercial and trading 
center. He may have been born around 150 Bc, coming to Alexandria 
during the last years of Ptolemy VIII (died 116 Bc) as an official of the cult 
of Kore (specifically a spondophoros, who announces a festival or makes the 
official libations for it). Soon he decided to remain in Alexandria and 
became an intimate of the royal court, with an interest in exploration. He 
may have made a journey up the Nile. 

At about the same time, a shipwrecked Indian sailor fortuitously 
appeared at the court, whose knowledge was used to outfit a Ptolemaic 
expedition to India led by Eudoxos. On his return, Euxodos became 
disaffected with the king, allegedly because the latter took all the cargo. 
This is the first hint of an anomaly in the narrative, as Eudoxos, a royal 
employee, should have expected nothing else. Nevertheless in time he was 
sent out again by the king's widow, Kleopatra III. This voyage went off 
course on its return and landed somewhere south of the Horn of Africa, 
where Eudoxos collected linguistic data and material evidence from 
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a shipwreck that caused him to believe he was not far from the west African 
coast. lhis was supported by a belief that the coast of Africa ran in 
essentially a straight line from Eudoxos' location to West Africa, a view 
as old as Hesiod (F252a). When Eudoxos returned to Alexandria, he not 
only attempted to abscond with his cargo but found that his patroness, 
Kleopatra III, was out of power (this was after 107 Bc when her son 
Ptolemy X took control). Given all this, and with grandiose plans growing 
in his mind, he decided to abandon the court and strike out on his own in 
an attempt to circumnavigate Africa and thus to establish a trade route to 
India that avoided the Ptolemaic kingdom. 

After triumphantly crossing the Mediterranean, gathering people, ships, 
and supplies, he ended up at Gadeira, outfilling a great expedition that 
planned to spend several years at sea (on the model of the Phoenician one 
described by Herodotos, 4.42), and which included the famous music girls 
of Gadeira (Andrew T. Fear, “The Dancing Girls of Cadiz,” in Women in 
Antiquity [ed. Ian McAuslan and Peter Walcott, Oxford 1996] 177-8). 
Unfortunately it ran aground somewhere off the West African coast, and 
struggled on in reduced circumstances until reaching people whom 
Eudoxos felt spoke the same language that he had encountered in East 
Africa. This is not totally unreasonable, since most of the languages of 
southern Africa are related, and it may mean that he had passed the 
language frontier of the Senegal River (Roller, Through the Pillars 38). He 
returned north and made his way to the court of Bocchos I of Mauretania 
(ruled 120-80 Bc), the most powerful ruler of northwestern Africa. Strabo 
(and probably Poseidonios) called him “Bogos,” but the orthography of 
regnal names varies in Mauretania at this time, and the date and promi- 
nence of the monarch leave no doubt (see Duane W. Roller, The World of 
Juba II and Kleopatra Selene: Royal Scholarship on Rome’s African Frontier 
[London 2003) 229). At first, Bocchos seemed a likely ally to further 
Eudoxos’ plans, but the king soon realized the danger of harboring 
Greek adventurers and planned to eliminate him. Eudoxos escaped to 
Tingis (modern Tangier), which at the time was a Roman outpost, and 
then across to Gadeira. 

Never discouraged, he fitted out an even more elaborate expedition and 
headed for an island he had seen on the previous voyage (probably one of 
the Cape Verdes). He was never heard from again. For further details, see 
J. H. Thiel, Eudoxus of Cyzicus (Groningen [n. d.]); Kidd, Commentary 
240-51; Roller, Through the Pillars yo6—1. 

2.3.5. T he opening makes it clear that Poseidonios, in Gadeira perhaps 
less than a decade after Eudoxos vanished, learned the story when it was 
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still possible that the adventurer might return. Poseidonios felt that the tale 
proved the inhabited world is surrounded by the Ocean, but this is not as 
obvious as he thought, since the actual extent of Eudoxos’ voyage is not 
known, and there were many who believed that the Indian Ocean was an 
enclosed sea (Kidd, Commentary 250). The only “proof” that Africa could 
be circumnavigated is the ship wreckage found in East Africa which was 
said to have come from West Africa (which, unknown to the sources, was 
highly improbable), but it may be that Strabo’s “all this” refers to a fuller 
account that had more evidence. Poseidonios quoted two lines of verse 
whose authorship was not provided, but which may be from Eratosthenes’ 
Hermes (see Kidd, Commentary 250; Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 1, part 2, p. 146), 
a mythological and didactic poem about the childhood of the god. 
It contains a discussion of the zones, some of which may have ended up 
in Eratosthenes’ Geography (F44—5); for the poem, see Geus, Eratosthenes 
I10—28. 

Strabo immediately began a sarcastic attack on Eudoxos. Yet, as with 
Pytheas, he nevertheless provided informative and unique material 
about a source that he ultimately dismissed, calling the story 
a "Bergaian" tale, his stock phrase for a geographical fantasy (1.3.1). 
To be sure, the story has some obvious flaws, inevitable for any report 
that depends totally on a single highly biased source, thus having all 
the pitfalls of oral history. Two things can be said with certainty: the 
main outline of the tale is probably true, and Eudoxos, relating his 
career to Poseidonios' source in Gadeira, enhanced his own reputation 
at the expense of his perceived opponents. Although admitting that the 
account was "not impossible," Strabo refuted it by a series of rhetorical 
questions that reveal further interesting details about the world of 
Eudoxos. 

The first point is the mysterious appearance of the Indian, and his 
ability to survive and make it to Alexandria. Presumably at that time 
Indian cargoes were being exchanged for Ptolemaic ones at the mouth of 
the Red Sea (the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory), and no ship made the 
entire voyage from the head of the sea to India. It is not impossible that an 
Indian ship became lost or that some Indians ended up in Alexandria. But 
it is more probable that Ptolemy VIII was interested in opening direct 
trade, perhaps having learned about the monsoon route, which allowed 
a through journey to be possible (see Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 57; 
Roller, World of Juba 230). Thus he commissioned Eudoxos — known to 
be interested in exploration — to lead the expedition, accompanied by 
some resident Indians. 
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Strabo also found Eudoxos' career path strange: from religious envoy to 
court official to adventurer. But this would be perfectly common in the late 
Hellenistic world (Strabo’s may have been equally unpredictable). 
A parallel and almost contemporary example was the Roman 
Q. Sertorius, who went from Roman official and military leader to effective 
ruler of Tingis and then planned to retire to an idyllic life on the newly 
discovered island of Madeira in the Atlantic (Plutarch, Sertorius 7—10; 
Roller, World of Juba 51-4). Strabo’s complaints about Eudoxos' interests 
in language, material culture, and seamanship are certainly unreasonable. 

More valid issues concern Eudoxos' time in Alexandria: his unrealistic 
expectation to keep the cargoes that were royal property and his ability to 
slip away from the city when he was persona non grata. Included at this 
point is an important biographical datum about Strabo himself, that he 
lived in Alexandria for a long time; this was probably during and after his 
period in the 20s BC on the staff of the prefect Aelius Gallus (see 2.5.12). 
Objections about details connected with Eudoxos in Gadeira and on the 
coast of West Africa also seem unfair, although the exact circumstances of 
the situation are not known. Strabo did not consider that much of the 
account could merely be Eudoxos’ own emphasis of his daring and astute- 
ness and his denigration of his adversaries. Strabo was also unaware of the 
confused topography of Africa that made the tale possible, but this does not 
mean it was not true, even though the story as presented has elements of 
epic, tragedy, and comedy. Eudoxos may have seen himself as a new Jason, 
who, in the account by Apollonios that was popular in Hellenistic times, 
was associated with travels in Africa (Argonautika 4.1380—92). 

Although Strabo ranked Eudoxos with his favorite geographical falsi- 
fiers — Pytheas, Euhemeros, and Antiphanes (the last the “Bergaian” of 
1.3.1) — the basic outlines of the tale reflect a world of late Hellenistic 
adventurism and expanding geographical knowledge. Ptolemy VIII was 
interested in capitalizing on this, and using the monsoons to develop 
Indian trade, but he and his successors were unprepared to contend with 
the ambitions of Eudoxos. 

2.3.6. After disposing of Eudoxos, Strabo returned to further critiques of 
On the Ocean, with a more positive assessment. The first topic is changes in 
the level of the earth, which Strabo had discussed at 1.3.5—21, relying on 
different sources. He selected two examples (probably passing over physical 
and philosophical discussions) that seemed to have particular geographical 
significance. Atlantis was well known through the story recorded by Plato 
(Timaios 24-6; also Kritias 113-21) and allegedly told by the Athenian 
legislator Solon. Strabo and Poseidonios were less concerned with the 
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utopian thoughts in the tale than the implied possibility of major changes 
to the surface of the earth. They believed that the swallowing up of Atlantis 
was an actual event rather than an allegorical or mythical one; an example 
of the latter was the Achaian Wall at Troy, which was swept away by the 
gods (Homer, Iliad 12.13-33). Oddly, however, this also involved 
a geological catastrophe (although mythologically expressed), a flash 
flood that lasted for nine days, something ignored by both Poseidonios 
and Strabo but which would have given support to the earth as a place 
subject to violent change. 

The second incident is the migration of the Kimbrians. They were 
a Germanic peoples who moved south in the second century Bc, crossing 
the Rhine in nu Bc (Velleius 2.8.3) and entering the northern Italian 
peninsula, where they were eventually destroyed in 102 Bc by C. Marius 
(Plutarch, Marius 25—7). The movement was due to major coastal flooding 
in their homeland, presumably because of a tidal wave somewhere on the 
European coast beyond the mouth of the Rhine. In the time of Augustus 
there were still Kimbrians in this region, living on a peninsula, perhaps 
Jutland (Augustus, Res gestae 26; Pliny, Natural History 2.167; see further, 
Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 1, part 2, p. 147). Strabo's account is ambiguous and 
the report is vague (“infers”); a fuller discussion at 7.2.1—2 seems to reject 
the flooding hypothesis. 

The final topic is the length (east-west dimension) of the inhabited 
world, also discussed previously (1.4.5—6). Eratosthenes (Geography F37) 
had totals of between 70,800 and 78,000 stadia, depending on how one 
added the individual distances, but Poseidonios felt that these were too 
large, and suggested 70,000, or half the circumference of the world on 
a given parallel, presumably that of Rhodes (Poseidonios home and 
Eratosthenes prime parallel). Based on Poseidonios low figure of 
180,000 stadia for the circumference (2.2.2), that lying on the parallel of 
Rhodes would be 145,620 (Kidd, Commentary 263). Thus, in theory, one 
could also reach India from the Pillars of Herakles — and it would be the 
same distance either way — an idea originally suggested by Aristotle 
(Meteorologika 2.5) and reinforced by Eratosthenes (Geography F33). 
By the first century AD it was believed that this would involve a voyage of 
only a few days if the winds were favorable (Seneca, Natural Questions 1, 
Preface 13), a matter eventually of great interest to Columbus. 

2.3.7. Strabo found Poseidonios to be inconsistent in his division of the 
continents. The two methods are by latitude (and thus climate), or by 
physical features (not mentioned here, but discussed at 1.4.7). Strabo was 
rather harsh since they are not mutually exclusive (Sara Giurovich, "Alcune 
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riflessioni in margine a Strabone 1.3.7 (e ai principi etnografici di 
Posidonio),” RSA 33 [2003] 131-70). Understanding the continents as 
"virtually zones" may be Strabo's editorial comment. 

He rejected the Stoic argument of foresight or providence for differences 
in nationality or language, since human accomplishments occur at any 
latitude, as the examples show. Strabo felt that Poseidonios believed the 
opposite: that latitude (i.e. environment) was the reason for accomplish- 
ment, although the instances provided — the Indians and the Aithiopians — 
seem to obscure the point. The difference between them had long been 
noted: the effect of environment on people is a thrust of the treatise of the 
fifth century BC, Airs, Waters, and Places (5—7). Strabo returned to the topic 
at 17.3.10. 

Nevertheless, the argument becomes exceedingly difficult to follow 
because Strabo wandered into a critique of Homeric scholarship (through 
2.3.8). He returned to Odyssey 1.24, which he had discussed at 1.2.24, and 
the interpretation of the passage by two leading Homeric scholars, 
Aristarchos and Krates (both of whose readings Strabo rejected). 
The name of Krates must be supplied from 2.3.8 (Broggiato, Cratete 
200-3). To some extent this is familiar ground, with the addition of 
Strabo’s interpretation of Poseidonios’ view (he had not been mentioned 
in the previous discussion of the Homeric line). Poseidonios removed 
“sets” from the text, probably because he disliked making any distinction 
between east and west, and added “departs,” a prosaic word (aperchome- 
non) used only five times by Homer and unlikely to have been correct. 
It is even possible that Poseidonios was making fun of tendentious 
Homeric scholarship (Kidd, Commentary 270), although if so Strabo 
was unaware of it. 

2.3.8. Strabo took Poseidonios’ emendation perfectly seriously, stressing 
that the Indians were irrelevant to any argument about Homer, who did 
not know about them. Strabo also stated that it added little to the inter- 
pretation of either Homer or Poseidonios. Aratos of Soloi (Phainomena 
61-2; for Aratos, see 1.1.6) was cited to demonstrate that Poseidonios’ focus 
merely on the setting made little difference. Even though Poseidonios 
wrote a treatise titled On the Comparison of Aratos and Homer on 
Mathematics (F48b; see Kidd, Commentary 214-16), and Aratos was well 
known to the world of the first century Bc, especially in Rome (Cicero, de 
natura deorum 2.104), introduction of the Phainomena is probably Strabo’s 
gloss rather than from Poseidonios' text. 

In his summation, Strabo pointed out that Poseidonios’ views on 
geography would continue to be of importance in his own Geography, 
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but other topics examined by the earlier scholar would be ignored, parti- 
cularly since the Stoics {“our school”} had little interest in the Aristotelian 
inquiry into causes that Poseidonios favored. 


Part 4: Polybios and the Internal Sea 


2.4.1. Part 4 examines the Internal Sea as discussed by Polybios, although 
Strabo, in his usual digressive style, also included some valuable material 
(negatively expressed) about Pytheas of Massalia. For further comments on 
the excerpts from Polybios’ History discussed here, see Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 587—98. 

Polybios (34.5.1-6) limited himself only to examining relatively recent 
predecessors, which excluded Homer. Dikaiarchos (F124) and Eratosthenes 
(Geography F14) were mentioned in passing, but Strabo, not unexpectedly, 
focused on Pytheas (F5), especially since he supported Polybios’ view that 
Pytheas was unreliable. It is unlikely that Polybios used Pytheas’ actual 
treatise, but probably relied on Eratosthenes (and perhaps Dikaiarchos) for 
his comments. 

Pytheas, it is learned, traveled throughout Great Britain, probably for 
several months if not longer (the widely separated solstice latitude calcula- 
tions reported at 2.1.18 indicate an extensive tour). Polybios and Strabo 
would have seen such a lengthy visit as an exaggeration, but there are many 
details that show Pytheas was there for a long time, including an interest in 
the Cornish tin mines (Diodoros 5.22; see Roller, Through the Pillars 72-3), 
an attempt to catalogue the numerous Scottish islands (Pliny, Natural 
History 4.103-4), and observations of local tidal phenomena (Pliny, 
Natural History 2.217; Aetios 3.17.2). There was also a calculation for the 
circumference of Great Britain, preserved here and at 1.4.3 (more detailed 
information is at Diodoros 5.21), although all figures are far too large. 
Whether Pytheas sailed the coast or wandered on foot, or both, remains 
uncertain. 

Thoule is mentioned in passing (see also 1.4.2, 4.5.5), and there is also the 
peculiar phenomenon of the sea lung, something that Pytheas saw, 
a metaphysical concept remindful of Aristotelian views of the sea as 
a primary entity (Metaphysics 1.3.6—7; see also Plato, Phaidon 111e-112e). 
The environment of Thoule demonstrated a primitive stage in the creation 
of the earth, where the component parts had not yet been separated, but 
were bonded together. Of the many explanations for the sea lung, the most 
plausible is the rise and fall of coastal ice (Roller, Through the Pillars 84—5). 
Thoule was an unusual place where the sea froze and perhaps also boiled 
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(1.4.2; Scholia to Apollonios 4.761-5a), and this strange juxtaposition of 
phenomena that were normally separate is quite visible on the southern 
coast of Iceland, the most reasonable location for Thoule, and may have led 
Pytheas to see Thoule as a place where the earth was not fully formed. 
Strabo’s contemporary Athenodoros of Tarsos saw the rise and fall of the 
tides as a type of breathing (3.5.7), which may also be Pytheas’ idea. 

Furthermore, Pytheas travelled along the entire coast of Europe from 
Gadeira to the Tanais (modern Don), the latter the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. This would have been a remarkable feat, yet the state- 
ment is difficult to interpret. The voyage would only have been possible 
along the southern European coast, not Pytheas’ generally accepted region 
of interest. Moreover, “along the entire ocean coast” (parokeanitin, perhaps 
another Pythean word) seems to rule out the Mediterranean. Such a coastal 
voyage was certainly plausible — explorers rarely make only one journey — 
but a more probable suggestion is that he entered the Baltic after visiting 
Thoule (T23, 26 = Pliny, Natural History 4.94, 104; 37.35), perhaps in an 
attempt to learn more about the amber trade. He reached the mouth of the 
Vistula and may then have made an overland journey to the Black Sea, 
using the riverine routes perfected over a thousand years later by Rus’ and 
Arab traders. 

2.4.2. Polybios was rather contemptuous of Pytheas’ ability to travel 
without a state subsidy, something that Polybios enjoyed through the 
support of Scipio Aemilianus (Pliny, Natural History 5.9). He knew that 
travel was expensive, and thus would not believe that Pytheas, lacking in 
wealth, could have gone as far as he did. For Pytheas in Iberia, see 3.2.11 
(where Strabo was less than charitable about Eratosthenes’ reliance 
on him). 

For Euhemeros, see 1.3.1. His imaginary Panchaia, an island in the 
Indian Ocean (which Strabo found less fantastic than the places visited 
by Pytheas), was totally fabricated. The significance of the odd argu- 
ment — that someone who allegedly went to only one place was more 
reliable than someone who claimed to have gone to many places — is 
not apparent. Hermes had a reputation for looseness with the truth, 
and Polybios was also making fun of Eratosthenes and his poem 
Hermes. Strabo believed that it was improper for Polybios to use 
Dikaiarchos as a standard when both he and Eratosthenes believed in 
the veracity of Pytheas, yet, astutely, Strabo understood that 
Eratosthenes (and presumably Dikaiarchos) had not seen the north- 
western regions of Europe that Pytheas reported on, but Polybios and 
Poseidonios had, so the latter two should be treated more seriously. 
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The rest of the section is a series of distances, based on calculations by 
Dikaiarchos from a point in the Peloponnesos. He lived there (Cicero, 
Letters to Atticus #116), so presumably this is why it was his starting place, 
but the specific location is not known. The distances are all too low, and 
Polybios attempted to correct them. The Adria is the Adriatic; Narbon is 
modern Narbonne in France. The Strait is the Straits of Messina. 
The Tyrrhenian Sea is that west of Italy toward Sardinia, and the 
Sardoan is west of Sardinia (in Greek “Sardo”). Using geometric figures 
to define areas is one of Polybios’ common techniques (see his 1.42.1—7, 
2.14.4—12). The northernmost point in the western Mediterranean is just 
west of Genoa, but from there the coast heads southwest, so distances 
across the sea from a point farther west would be less. Creating triangles 
from these distances, Polybios proved that Dikaiarchos’ numbers were too 
large, both here and in the Adriatic. Strabo rendered Polybios’ corrections 
of Dikaiarchos’ distances in a straightforward fashion, with no editorial 
comments (which, nevertheless, follow in 2.4.3). 

2.4.3. In refuting Polybios, Strabo first listed his distances from the 
Peloponnesos to the Adria. The starting point (which may also have 
been that used by Dikaiarchos) is a point 700 stadia from the island of 
Leukas, probably Cape Chelonas (modern Kyllinis), the westernmost 
point of the Peloponnesos (see 8.3.4). The itinerary — almost certainly 
a sailing route — runs from the Peloponnesos to Leukas, Korkyra (modern 
Corfu), and then to the Keraunians, the modern Cikes mountains in 
Albania, whose high elevation (around 2,100 m.) and location on the 
coast made them a prominent point for mariners. From the Keraunians 
the route ran up the coast to Iapydia, the region of the northern Adriatic 
east of Istria. lapydia was mentioned nowhere else by Strabo. The total 
length is 7,550 stadia, which Strabo claimed was an error but he did not 
provide his own figure. The Adriatic was better known in Strabo’s day than 
that of Polybios — due to Roman activity — and Strabo would have had 
more accurate information. 

The next object of Strabo's criticism is the distances for the length of the 
Mediterranean given by both Dikaiarchos and Polybios. The earlier calcu- 
lations are not provided, but there is an itinerary from the Issic Gulf (the 
northeastern corner of the sea) to the Rhodia (the mainland coast opposite 
Rhodes), and then to Salmonion (or Samonion, modern Cape Sideros), 
the northeastern promontory of Crete. From there the route goes along the 
south coast of Crete to the Ram’s Forehead (modern Cape Krios) — the 
southwestern promontory of the island — and then heads west-northwest to 
Pachynon (modern Capo Passero), the southeast corner of Sicily. It heads 
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up the Strait (of Messina) and around the north side of Sicily, eventually 
going almost due west to the Pillars, and out into the Atlantic to the Sacred 
Promontory (modern Cabo de São Vicente in Portugal), the southwest 
corner of Iberia. This winding and turning path is a combination of sailing 
routes, not a parallel. The largest anomaly is the need to pass north of 
Sicily, for it would be more direct to head westerly from Crete and to skirt 
Africa, and this peculiar routing may be due to an historic need to avoid the 
African coast around Carthage, as the Carthaginians excluded foreign ships 
from their sphere of control and took drastic action to reinforce this 
(Polybios 3.22). 

Strabo had a number of further objections to Polybios’ calculations, 
involving distances in the western Mediterranean, but they were relatively 
minor. Confusion in this region seems in part due to the erroneous 
placement of Massalia on the same parallel as Byzantion (which would 
affect the relationship of Massalia and Rhodes, since the latter was on the 
meridian of Byzantion). This error was Pytheas’, and reinforced by 
Hipparchos (F53 = Pytheas T2 = Strabo 1.4.4). Another problem was that 
the bulge of North Africa west of Carthage made measurement of straight 
east-west distances in the western Mediterranean difficult. 

The Galatic Gulf was the indentation on which Massalia and Narbon 
were located, the modern Golfe du Lion. But the gulf on the Atlantic side, 
the interior of the Bay of Biscay (the modern Golfe du Gascogne), also had 
this name (2.5.28). 

2.4.4. Continuing his critique, Strabo assessed what Polybios (34.7.1—7) 
wrote about Eratosthenes! (Geography F133) distances along the southern 
European coast. The section is significant because so little of what 
Eratosthenes said about the western Mediterranean has been preserved, 
since it was obsolete by the late Hellenistic period. Eratosthenes data are 
probably only the first few sentences. His distances tend to be short, but 
Polybios' corrections are still in error, and, to be sure, accurate calculations 
of distances along the sinuous coast of the Mediterranean bordered on the 
impossible. Strabo cited a third unspecified source, "those today," perhaps 
contemporary Roman accounts, yet the use of stadia instead of miles may 
also imply a Greek report such as that of Poseidonios or Artemidoros of 
Ephesos. Pyrene is probably not the Pyrenees, a mountain range several 
hundred kilometers long, but merely the point where they touch the 
Mediterranean and where there may have been a village with that name. 
The Tagos is the modern Tajo/Tejo, the longest river in Iberia, which 
empties into the Atlantic at Lisbon. The actual length of the river is about 
half the distance recorded. The term “Iberika,” used only here and at 1.4.5 
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and 2.5.1 (instead of the more common "Iberia"), may be Eratosthenes’ 
original form, and he seems to have been the first to limit the name to the 
area south of the Pyrenees (originally it was applied to everywhere south- 
west of the Rhone [3.4.9]). But Eratosthenes’ knowledge of Iberika/Iberia 
was limited to the coastal regions, and was derived from sailing itineraries 
(see also his Geography, F152—3). Thus it is unlikely that he knew anything 
about the Tagos beyond its mouth: interior Iberia only became known to the 
Greeks and Romans at the time of Hannibal. For Strabo to say that 
Eratosthenes was “ignorant” of Iberia does not mean he did not know 
about it, but that what he said was in error: as an example Strabo pointed 
out the matter of the Galatians, whom the earlier scholar placed on the coast 
but by the second century Bc (4.2.1) were limited to north of the Pyrenees. 
Yet this only reflects the changing indigenous presence in the region, 
especially after the Romans arrived. Even as early as the later third 
century BC the term “Galatia” referred to a territory north of the mountains 
(Polybios 3.106). 

2.4.5. Polybios (34.7.8—10) divided the continents by using the Pillars of 
Herakles at the west (between Europe and Libya), and the Tanais River 
(modern Don) at the northeast (between Europe and Asia). He also 
included the Nile as the division between Libya and Asia (see his 
3.37.2-8). This was hardly new (see 1.4.7), but he set out to prove that the 
east—west length of Europe was less than that of Libya and Asia together, 
and devised a conception of the inhabited world as a semi-circle lying 
north of the equator (see the diagram in Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, p. 597). Strabo’s concern was in the detail and 
methodology. He did not believe that the Tanais flowed from the 
summer sunrise (northeast), and moreover there were problems using 
the summer sunrise to determine a geographical location (see 2.4.7); 
according to Strabo the river came from the north and its course lay on 
a meridian. This was an old theory that made it a counterpart to the Nile 
and created geographical symmetry, but it was wrong. The Tanais flows 
southeast from its source and then makes a sharp turn to the southwest 
(near modern Volgograd), flowing in that direction to the Maiotis (the 
modern Sea of Azov). Although the river had been known to Greeks since 
the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 4.20-1, 57), it is doubtful that they knew 
anything specific beyond its lower portions (see 11.2.2). 

2.4.6. To prove his point about the Tanais — that it flowed due south — 
Strabo discussed the northern rivers in general. Some sources (unspecified) 
had the Tanais flowing from a similar region as the Istros (Danube). 
Placing the origin of the Tanais in the Istros region may show some faint 
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knowledge of its great bend (toward the west going upstream), but Strabo 
rightly pointed out that there were several major rivers between the Tanais 
and the Istros, in particular the Tyras, Borysthenes, and Hypanis (modern 
Dniester, Dnieper, and Bug). 

There was also a theory, again unattributed, that the Tanais had its 
sources in the Caucasus, east of the Black Sea, and flowed north and west, 
which Strabo did not elaborate on but which would apply to some of its 
southern tributaries. None of these suggested courses would allow it to 
flow opposite to the Nile. It is not clear whether Strabo believed that the 
two rivers should be on the same meridian. He well knew that Alexandria 
(at the western mouth of the Nile) and the mouth of the Borysthenes — not 
the Tanais — were on the same meridian (2.5.7), but he may not have 
realized that the mouths of the Borysthenes and Tanais were several 
hundred kilometers apart. 

2.4.7. Strabo's distaste of Polybios’ conception of the inhabited world as 
a semi-circle north of the equator led him to review the specifications to be 
used: parallels, meridians, and stadia. He rightly complained that using the 
summer (and winter) sunrise (and sunset) introduced variables that 
depended on the position of the viewer. Polybios seems elsewhere to 
have had this difficulty of viewer orientation, for his overview of the 
inhabited world (at 3.37.1-11) has Libya positioned to the south and west, 
meaningful only if the viewer were in Greece. Rather sarcastically, Strabo 
called this scheme “novel” (kainon). 

2.4.8. Strabo had discussed Eratosthenes’ concept of the promontories 
that made up the southern coast of Europe at 2.1.40. Here he provided 
Polybios’ version (34.7.11-14), which he found more satisfactory, although 
still lacking. Polybios expanded Eratosthenes’ three (Geography F135) into 
five, with the new ones all east of the Greek peninsula. To Eratosthenes, 
there was a single peninsula east of the Adriatic (this is not clear at 2.1.40). 
Polybios divided it into three, separating out the Thracian Chersonesos 
(the part of Europe touching the Bosporos, now in Turkey), and then the 
Kimmerian Bosporos (the modern Crimea), for a total of five. Strabo had 
no objection to the peninsulas west of Greece (although he felt that Italy 
could be divided into two), but found fault with the remaining three as 
being complex and unclear. Certainly the vast stretch along the Black Sea 
between the fourth and fifth peninsulas remained undefined (and showed 
the futility of the peninsula system, although this was not stated). 
Unfortunately Strabo did not follow through and make his own division. 

After describing the five promontories, he noted without further expla- 
nation that an unnamed source had six. One should not assume 
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automatically that this was Polybios' idea, as it contradicts what was said 
previously. Suggestions for the sixth peninsula have included the whole of 
Europe (E. Honigmann, "Strabon von Amaseia” (#3), RE 2. ser. 4 [1931] 
128) or a split of the Greek peninsula into Maleai and Sounion portions 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 259). Neither of these makes any sense. 

Further corrections of Polybios general views on geography are 
promised, and in fact he was cited over thirty additional times in the 
Geography. At this point Strabo has completed his lengthy and often 
complex discussion of his predecessors. Specific geographers continue to 
be critiqued throughout the work, but about topographic details rather 
than broad issues of theory and methodology. 


Part 5: The Nature of the Inhabited World 


2.5.1. The final part of Book 2 — and of Strabo's introductory section of the 
Geography — consists largely of his own views about the inhabited world, in 
particular its size, shape, and location. Although the ideas of predecessors 
continue to be noted, and the discussion of the parallels at 2.5.36—43 is 
based on Eratosthenes as modified by Hipparchos, such citations are 
infrequent and far less critical than before. Material from the previous 
portions of the Geography is often repeated and summarized. In fact, there 
is a distinct break here in the structure of the work (“making another 
beginning”), and it is possible that what has preceded was originally 
a separate work on the history of geography, joined at this point to his 
actual geographical description, which repeated some of the introductory 
material. Strabo also made it clear that there would be no further examina- 
tion of philosophy or mathematics, and that the reader must now take 
these on faith. 

Echoing his previous comments (1.1.13) that reflected the views of 
Vitruvius, Strabo emphasized that what was required for an architect was 
similar to the task before the geographer, and that both disciplines required 
certain ancillary knowledge. Strabo again reminded his readers that the 
earth was a sphere, in order to introduce the problem of the representation 
of a spherical earth on a flat surface, an issue that has existed from ancient 
to modern times. To be sure, it would seem to be more a matter of map- 
making than geography, yet it concerned the location of places whether or 
not a map was involved, because of the problem of the convergence of 
parallels and the diminishing circumference of the earth as one moved 
away from the equator. Use of the term “Iberika” probably means that the 
ultimate source of these thoughts was Eratosthenes (see 2.4.4). Clearly the 
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concept of the world as a visible plane was novel enough that it might not 
be understood by everyone, and Strabo was careful to point out that the 
plane of the inhabited world as a whole was not like what one experienced 
when traversing the great plain of Mesopotamia - the largest flat landscape 
known in antiquity — because this feature, extensive as it was, was small 
compared to the entire inhabited world. Everyone experienced natural 
phenomena, yet only educated people considered why they occurred. 
Moreover, phenomena were different in different places. Most found 
them irrelevant to their needs: such people cared nothing about the niceties 
of Euclidean geometry (introduced rather sardonically with a reference to 
people standing parallel to each other). Strabo twice attributed this attitude 
to “country people,” a slightly pejorative term. The “harvester or digger” is 
probably a formula for an uneducated or incurious person; it appears again 
at 3.4.4. Understanding of geography required that one have faith in 
mathematics and the hypotheses produced from it, and such a person 
should approach geography with a basic knowledge of that discipline, 
including geometry (see 1.1.21). 

2.5.2. A geographer must rely on the expertise of others, both the 
surveyor and the astronomer (a tacit recognition of the work of 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchos), and all are dependent on the scientific 
conception of the universe. The distinction of natural science is a Stoic 
tenet: Cicero saw it as a virtue (de finibus 3.73). There follows a brief 
summary of the structure of the universe, whose center is the center of 
the earth, with the various celestial bodies revolving around it. Strabo 
showed no knowledge of (or interest in) the heliocentric system, although 
he was familiar with the work of one of its proponents, Seleukos of 
Seleukeia (1.1.9). 

The source of this summary is unknown. Aristotle’s On the Heavens (2.8) 
is apparent, but it more probably was a handbook of cosmology, such as 
the extant Introduction to the Phenomena by Geminos, which may have 
been known to Strabo, although his date remains uncertain (see Evans and 
Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction 15-22). Poseidonios was not a source, as 
he would not have written “the cosmos and the heavens” (see his F14 = 
Diogenes Laertios 7.138). 

2.5.3. Strabo summarized his earlier discussions about the zones, using 
the five-zone theory of Poseidonios (F49) that he had outlined previously 
(2.3.1), and which included a single burned zone with the equator running 
through the middle of it. There was an emphasis on the relationship 
between the celestial circles (which are visible) and the terrestrial ones 
(which are not, but can be located under the corresponding celestial ones). 
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Again, the presentation is quite straightforward and without controversy. 
The Homeric reference (Odyssey 11.157-8), spoken by Odysseus’ mother in 
Hades, is probably Strabo’s addition, allowing him to touch again on the 
matter of the encircling Ocean mentioned at 2.3.3 and to remind his 
readers that the nature of the southern hemisphere was purely 
hypothetical. 

2.5.4. A geographer would use latitude calculations (for the gnomon, see 
1.2.2) to create a system of parallels and meridians. There is an allusion here 
to Eratosthenes Measurement of the Earth (Roller, Eratosthenes 263-7), his 
famous treatise that calculated the circumference of the earth by comparing 
solar angles at Alexandria and Syene, 965 km. due south at the First 
Cataract of the Nile and on the summer (Cancer) tropic. Again, Strabo 
stressed that the geographer must take these calculations on faith. He then 
proceeded to examine the inhabited world, first in its entirety and then its 
parts. 

2.5.5—6. This and the following section position the inhabited world on 
the sphere of the earth. Although he is not named, the passage is from 
Eratosthenes Geography (F30), and may be close to a direct quotation, 
given its straightforward logical style devoid of editorial intrusion. 
Identification of Eratosthenes as the source is strengthened by the repeti- 
tion of the lathe image from 1.3.3 (Eratosthenes, Geography Fıs). 
The Pythagoreans believed the earth to be a perfect sphere, but 
Eratosthenes stressed that this was not the case, although the irregularities 
on its surface were superficial. The five-zone theory was stated again, and 
then the location of the inhabited world was determined by creating 
a quadrilateral in the northern hemisphere. It was an island in the 
Ocean, and although it was acknowledged that parts of its perimeter 
were as yet unknown, the unexplored coasts could easily be joined to the 
known ones with a line. Setting aside varying controversies about the 
circumnavigation of Africa and the situation between the Caspian and 
India, the stretches of the perimeter that had not been explored were 
believed to be only two small sections: one on the northern coast beyond 
the mouth of the Rhine and into Scandinavia, and the other the outer coast 
of the Arabian peninsula (Roller, Eratosthenes 145-6). 

The inhabited world was seen to have the shape of a spindle whorl 
(spondylos), a term not previously mentioned. This was another example of 
Eratosthenes’ innovative use of vernacular terminology to describe the 
world: he may have been reminded of the great cosmic spindle whorl in 
Plato's Republic (10.14). The spindle whorl was the circumference of the 
earth between two parallels, yet cut in half since the inhabited world 
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occupied only one hemisphere. Immediately following there is another 
unusual term, “chlamys-shaped” (chlamyoeides), probably Eratosthenes’ 
own invention for literature (but assumedly already in oral use). 
The chlamys was the outer garment used by horsemen (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 7.4.4), most visible on the Parthenon frieze. It was a rectangle 
with tapered corners, used here to demonstrate the narrowing of the 
inhabited world at its extremities. 

The next point is the size of the inhabited world, which was agreed to be 
70,000 by 30,000 stadia. The number is simply provided, figures that were 
the evolution of calculations that had been ongoing ever since Demokritos 
in the late fifth century Bc had proposed a rectangular inhabited world 
(Agathemeros 1.2). It was also stressed that the inhabited world was limited 
all around, by the Ocean on the east and west, and by uninhabitable 
regions to the north and south. The discussion breaks off so suddently 
that textual problems have long been suspected (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 1, 
part 2, pp. 158-9; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 1, p. 576). 

2.5.7. After a brief comment that Hipparchos (F36) was in agreement 
with these arguments (a contrast to the combativeness of the earlier parts of 
Book 2), Strabo acknowledged Eratosthenes (Geography F34) for the first 
time as the source of the current discussion. He also consulted 
Eratosthenes’ Measurement of the Earth (which, to be sure, may have 
been summarized in his Geography), where he had established the circum- 
ference of the earth at 252,000 stadia and then divided it into sixtieths for 
convenient calculation. He laid out his measurement along the meridian 
through Syene, located on the summer (Cancer) tropic. He also outlined 
the meridian itself, south to Meroé and north to the Borysthenes. 
The southern part was a fairly straight line, but north of Rhodes it 
swung to the west and then back to the northeast, demonstrating that it 
was calculated from the sailing route around the west end of Anatolia, 
through the Hellespont into the Black Sea, and then to the Borysthenes 
and the settlements at the mouth of that river, most notably Olbia. 

Carrying the meridian as far as the north side of the Black Sea led to 
the question of what was beyond, and Strabo (or Eratosthenes) men- 
tioned three ethnic groups that lived north of the coast: the Skythians 
(long recognized as the people of the north: see Ephoros F30a), the 
Sauromatians (or Sarmatians), and finally the Roxolanians (see 7.3.2, 
7.3.17). The Sauromatians had been known to Greeks since the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 4.21), controlling trade routes between the 
Greek world and the interior (T. Sulimirski, The Sarmatians 
[Southampton 1970]). The Roxolanians, often seen as part of the 
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Sauromatians, were the farthest north, and were still considered aggres- 
sive in the first century Bc. Mention of Sauromatians and Roxolanians 
may be Strabo’s gloss, as both peoples were significant in the time of 
Mithridates VI. 

2.5.8. The discussion of the far north led once more to Pytheas (F6) and 
the question of what existed in the west at similar latitudes. At this point 
the spelling “Brettanike,” previously the standard one, shifts to 
“Prettanike” (through 2.5.15), and there is the ethnym “Prettanidians” 
(Prettanidon), not appearing anywhere else in Strabo’s text. The form 
“Prettanike” is probably the original spelling used by Pytheas (see also 
Diodoros 5.21-3), with “Brettanike” a later confusion with “Brittany” 
(Pytheas, ed. Roseman, 45, 55; Barry Cunliffe, The Extraordinary Voyage 
of Pytheas the Greek [New York 2002] 94-5). Strabo at this point probably 
had direct access to Pytheas’s text, or an accurate summary of it. Yet even 
the most recent editors tend to ignore (or “correct”) this crucial ortho- 
graphic detail. 

Pytheas, of course, was not to be discussed without negative editorial 
comments, although rather tempered at this point. Strabo’s basic objection 
was that no one could live at the latitudes Pytheas reported, and that 
Ierne — here placed north of Prettanike (see 2.1.13) — was the farthest north 
inhabitable locality. Eratosthenes seems to have argued the opposite: that 
the inhabited world should be extended as far north as Thoule. 

Since Byzantion and Massalia were believed to be on the same parallel, 
as Hipparchos (F54) had recorded, this allowed Prettanike to be located on 
the parallel of the Borysthenes. Strabo, anxious to refute Pytheas, demon- 
strated that the parallel of Byzantion was far to the north of that of Massalia 
(it actually was farther south). This confusion was never corrected in 
antiquity: Ptolemy (Geographical Guide 2.10.8, 3.11.5), like Pytheas, placed 
them on the same latitude. Eratosthenes did seem to be aware of these 
problems, for he arbitrarily added 4,000 stadia to the inhabited world 
beyond Prettanike (see 2.5.9). Strabo further noted that the position of 
Terne was “no longer known” (implying that it had been at some time): the 
strange movement of the island from west of Prettanike to its north would 
have further obscured matters. 

Finally, Strabo dismissed the importance of such remote places, espe- 
cially to the economy of the Roman world. The Roman disinterest in such 
an isolated place — that is, acquiring it as Roman territory — refers to 
Caesar's withdrawal from the British Isles in 54 Bc. Although two British 
chieftains came as refugees to Augustus (Res gestae 32), and trade flourished 
(4.5.3), there were no further military expeditions in Strabo’s lifetime, 
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following the policy laid down by Augustus that the empire be left within 
its present boundaries (Tacitus, Annals 1.11). 

2.5.9. Realizing that there were problems in the north, Eratosthenes 
added 4,000 stadia to the Borysthenes parallel, thus making the inhabited 
world 30,000 north-south (actually 29,300, but rounded up). This still 
produced a contracting at the extremities, especially in the west, which led 
Eratosthenes to his chlamys shape. Strabo had introduced this at 2.5.6 
without explanation. 

2.5.10. Having examined the depiction of the earth on a flat surface, 
Strabo noted that it would be more accurate to use a globe. The globe of 
Krates of Mallos is not documented outside of the Geography (Broggiato, 
Cratete 284-5). Although Strabo usually quoted him on matters of 
Homeric exegesis, his interests included geographical topics such as the 
circumnavigation of Africa and the Ocean itself (1.1.6, 1.2.31), which may 
have led him to produce the globe. It would clearly demonstrate the small 
size of the inhabited world relative to the earth as a whole. Krates believed 
that it was better to have a large globe, but Strabo realized that depicting 
the inhabited world (rather than the entire earth) on a flat surface was only 
slightly inaccurate. There is a hint of varying theories about using a flat 
surface, both with and without converging parallels (the latter known to 
Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 1.20). Strabo’s ideal map would show mer- 
idians and latitudes, and also the winds, perhaps a vestige of the origins of 
geographical data in seamanship. Some ancient globes are extant, but they 
are celestial spheres (Evans and Berggren, Geminos’s Introduction 27-8). 

2.5.11. Strabo interrupted his analysis for the first of the many personal 
vignettes that are scattered through the Geography. He gave an account of 
the extent of his travels, thereby asserting his qualifications as a geographer. 
One has the feeling that he was arguing against an unnamed person, 
perhaps Eratosthenes or Hipparchos, neither of whom traveled extensively. 
Strabo had visited the entire eastern Mediterranean and Anatolia (the latter 
where he was born, grew up, and was educated). Armenia probably refers 
to the so-called Lesser Armenia, west of Armenia proper and on the 
immediate borders of Strabo’s home region of Pontos (12.3.28—9). It is 
improbable that he visited Armenia itself, which remained unstable during 
most of the first century Bc, with a series of Roman expeditions to the 
territory, including that of Pompeius in the 60s Bc and the disaster of 
Antonius thirty years later (both described in Book r1). A visit to Tyrrhenia 
(modern Tuscany) was described at 5.2.6, and his journey up the Nile to 
the boundaries of Aithiopia in Book 17. The shore of the Euxeinos (Black 
Sea) was close to his home. 
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Yet Strabo emphasized that even with such travels, much information 
had to be gathered by hearsay, using the analogy of the apple. Even in 
something as simple as an apple, the overall conception of it was due to 
a combination of sensations, and so it was with geography, which used data 
received in the same way that a military commander in the field acted on 
the reports he obtained. Strabo may have had Julius Caesar in mind here, 
whom he quoted at 4.11 and who was familiar with Eratosthenes’ 
Geography (Gallic War 6.24). 

2.5.12. Caesar would also have been Strabo’s better-informed contem- 
porary source about the Prettanians, since he was the most recent visitor to 
the island. The use ofthe older form indicates that he was being contrasted 
with Pytheas. Caesar also had information on the Germans, although 
Strabo had access to later reports by Tiberius and Germanicus (7.1.3—5). 
The Getians, Tyregetians, and Bastarnians were peoples along the Istros 
(Danube): Tiberius was also in this region, and M. Licinius Crassus 
defeated them in the early 20s Bc (Dio 51.23—7). The Caucasus had been 
the area of Pompeius’ campaigns in the 6os Bc, which were recorded by 
Theophanes of Mytilene (11.2.2). Apollodoros of Artemita (FGrHist #779) 
wrote a Parthika, which Strabo quoted several times and found to be the 
latest reliable source on that region (and perhaps also on Hyrkania and 
Baktria). He is little known, and all but two of the handful of fragments of 
his work are from Strabo's Geography. It is not even certain where Artemita 
was, although there was a city of that name in Babylonia (16.1.17). 
Apollodoros wrote after the time of the Greco-Baktrian king Menandros I 
(F71 = 1.11.1), who reigned 155-130 BC. 

The expedition to Fortunate Arabia by Aelius Gallus was probably in 
26—24 BC, and is described in detail at 16.4.22—4. Trade with India had risen 
dramatically since it had been established by Eudoxos and Ptolemy VIII 
late in the second century Bc (2.3.4). The 120 ships (presumably annually) 
that Strabo and Gallus recorded at Mussel Anchorage (for which, see 
17.1.45) show the effects of Roman control. The deteriorating conditions 
of the last century of Ptolemaic rule did not allow effective implementation 
of the trade, but after the establishment of Roman control in 30 Bc the new 
regime made the southern trade a priority. The expedition of Gallus was, in 
part, to gather information on this, and Indian ambassadors came 
to Augustus in Spain in 26 Bc (Orosius 6.21) and again to Daphne near 
Antioch in 20 Bc (15.1.73; Dio 54.9). A Temple of Augustus was established 
at Muziris (modern Cranganore) in southwest India (shown on the 
Peutinger Map, the late antique map of the world), and the city became 
known as the "foremost emporium of India" (Periplous of the Erythraian 
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Sea 53-4; Pliny, Natural History 6.104). It may have had a Roman trading 
colony. 

2.5.13. Strabo returned to Eratosthenes (Geography F31) and the nature of 
the inhabited world, noting that it was not the purpose of the geographer 
to discuss the entire earth, only its inhabited portions. Nevertheless he felt 
that it was worthy of speculation whether there were other inhabited 
worlds in the remaining portion of the latitudes of the known one, since 
Krates’ globe would have made it obvious how small the inhabited world 
was in respect to the earth as a whole. The idea that there might be other 
inhabited regions originated with Pythagoras (Diogenes Laertios 8.25) and 
was refined by Aristotle (Oz the Heavens 2.14). It also reflected Epicurean 
thought (Diogenes Laertios 10.74; Lucretius 2.1074—6), and was further 
developed by Krates (1.2.24, 2.5.10). Hipparchos (Fs = Pomponius Mela 
3.70) suggested that Taprobane was the beginning of another continent, 
and Polybios (3.38) had similar thoughts. Cicero raised the question of 
inhabitants in the southern hemisphere (Republic 6.20.2), and such ideas 
even appear in Vergil's Aeneid (6.792—800). 

2.5.14. Having established the dimensions of the inhabited world, Strabo, 
summarizing Eratosthenes (Geography F53), defined its width (north-south) 
and length (east-west). For the former he used the prime meridian that 
ran north from the parallel of the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory (see 
1.4.2) to the parallel through Ierne (see 2.1.13). Eratosthenes probably 
did not know that toponym, and it is perhaps a substitute for Pytheas' 
Thoule. The length is from the Pillars east to the Ocean beyond India. 
Not mentioned here is that the two lines cross on Rhodes. 
Eratosthenes emphasized that the chlamys analogy was indeed valid, 
and that the entire inhabited world fell between the two extreme 
parallels (that of Ierne and of the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory or 
Egyptian Island). With this established, he was able to connect 
a number of widely separated places. The mouth of the Hyrkanian 
(Caspian) Sea was said to be farther north than Skythia was north of 
India: actually the north end of the sea and the northern portion of the 
Oxos River, the most remote toponym north of India, are close to the 
same latitude. lerne (Ireland) is indeed farther north, extending 
between about 51° and 56° north latitude (the northern end of the 
Caspian Sea is around 47°). The western end of the inhabited world 
was believed to be the Sacred Promontory of Iberia (Cabo de Sao 
Vicente in Portugal). Yet much of the Portuguese coast is farther west, 
as well as parts of Ireland, but the Sacred Promontory was the south- 
western corner of Europe, and thus an important datum point. 
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There are several methods listed by Strabo that established the prime 
parallel. Horoskopeia is a technique of measuring latitude using a specially 
marked sundial and a gnomon, but which was problematic in its accuracy. 
A device called a horoskopeion also existed, but it is difficult to describe 
(Robert Hannah, Time in Antiquity [London 2009] 69-70). 
The technique is used at 2.5.41. Using winds as a factor in determining 
latitude is nothing more than mariners’ lore, which had long been perva- 
sive in geographical calculations. The most common technique was the 
length of the day, and the figure of 14% hours for the latitude of Rhodes 
(see 2.5.39) is accurate. These methods were in general agreement (“they 
say”), but there was no source attribution. 

Another, the observation of stars, was directly credited to Poseidonios 
(F204). The manuscripts have the meaningless “Iberas,” a seeming mis- 
spelling of “Iberia,” and “Canopus” can easily be substituted from the end 
of the discussion. Poseidonios, who lived for a while in Gadeira, noted that 
the star could be seen from a tall building near the city (perhaps to the 
southeast along the coast), and also received reports from sailors heading 
south. It was also visible on Rhodes, which provided (for Strabo) con- 
firmation of the accuracy of the prime parallel, and in fact the parallel of 
Gadeira (36° 30’ north latitude) passes a few kilometers north of the island 
of Rhodes. Poseidonios, however, was not determining the accuracy of 
latitude calculations but proving that the star he saw in Gadeira was 
actually Canopus. 

Eudoxos of Knidos (not to be confused with the explorer from Kyzikos), 
cited a number of times by Strabo, was active in the fourth century Bc, 
mostly in Athens and Knidos. He also spent time in Egypt, allegedly with 
Plato (17.1.29). He wrote on geography and was an early theorist on the 
zones (9.1.12). An important contribution to astronomy was his observa- 
tions of stars, outlined in his Phainomena, which was summarized in the 
extant work of the same name by Aratos. 

2.5.15. Following his mention of the western extremities of the inhabited 
world, Strabo provided the sailing itineraries south and north. To the 
south the route was along the coast of Africa past the bulge of the 
continent. The westernmost point of Africa — the Cape Verde peninsula 
in Senegal — was several degrees of longitude west of the Sacred 
Promontory, but there is no certainty that Strabo knew this. Farther 
along the coast one encountered the Western Aithiopians, who were at 
the latitude of the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory, somewhat beyond Cape 
Verde, on the coast of modern Guinea. Strabo's source for the itinerary is 
not provided, but mention of Karchedon (Carthage) suggests that it was 
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the Periplous of Hanno, or another Carthaginian source, perhaps one 
available to Polybios when he made his coastal voyage. The Greek transla- 
tion of Hanno’s account refers to Aithiopians, but it is unlikely that he had 
used that ethnym. 

The northern itinerary goes past the Artabrians, who lived in the 
extreme northwest of the Iberian peninsula (3.3.5). For Lusitania, see 
3.3.1-8. One then headed eastward toward the west end of the Pyrenees, 
and then to the Kassiterides islands, located somewhere to the north. 
The islands remain mysterious: the name means “Tin Islands,” in Greek, 
so is not a local toponym (the word was actually derived from Elamite, 
indicative of early sources for tin). A certain Midakritos was said to have 
been the first to visit them (Pliny, Natural History 7.197), probably 
a Massalian or Phokaian (the Ionian city that founded Massalia). 
The earliest extant use of the name “Kassiterides” is from the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 3.115). Strabo mentioned the islands several times 
(see also 2.5.30, 3.2.9, 3.5.11), but oddly they became vaguer as time passed 
(much like Thoule): perhaps the original identification became confused as 
more was learned about the region. They never have been located with 
certainty, but are presumably some of the many islands or promontories in 
the region of northwest France or the opposite British coast (Roller, 
Through the Pillars 12-14). Strabo’s source for them is not obvious, perhaps 
either Pytheas, or a Massalian or Phokaian periplous, such as the extant 
itinerary in the late geographical poem of Avienus (see 2.1.13). 

Strabo intended that these northern and southern itineraries would 
demonstrate the chlamys-like curving of the western extremities of the 
inhabited world. This is apparent in the south, as the African coast “turns 
back toward the east,” but not in the north, where mariners rounded the 
northwest corner of Iberia and headed east into the Bay of Biscay (the 
“magnus sinus” of Avienus 147), but then headed north into a region of 
confused topography. 

2.5.16. The first part of this section, F46 of Eratosthenes’ Geography, may 
be the opening of his Book 3, where he explained his technique of under- 
standing the inhabited world, using a prime parallel and a prime meridian 
and creating a grid on either side of them. No specifics or topographical 
details were included. The point is made that all the subsidiary parallels 
and meridians must go through known places, perhaps Strabo’s emphasis 
of Eratosthenes’ basic technique. 

2.5.17. A lengthy discussion follows (through 2.5.25) that describes in 
some detail the coast of the Mediterranean and the various lesser seas that 
make up the whole, as well as the islands within it. The source may be 
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Eratosthenes — although he was cited by name in only two minor instances 
(2.5.20, 24) — or a lesser-known work such as Timosthenes’ On Harbors. 
The sea was seen as central to defining the earth, and thus the inhabited 
world came to be understood by its relationship to it, a natural point of 
view for a seafaring people. The thoughts about proper situation of cities 
and the virtues and faults of specific locations is another echo of Vitruvius 
(see 1.1.13). The survival of a particular settlement can be due to human 
effort, yet at the same time cities may cease to exist but they may still be 
worth discussing. As an example, Strabo mentioned the region around 
Olynthos in Macedonia, which was completely devasted by Philip II in 
349/8 Bc (Diodoros 16.53), with the site never reoccupied. Strabo may also 
have been thinking of Troy, which, because of Alexander's interest and 
then its mythological connection to the Roman elite, had become a tourist 
attraction by the first century Bc. Famous tombs are frequently mentioned 
in the Geography, such as the Pyramids (17.1.33—4), the tombs of the Persian 
kings (15.3.8—9), the Mausoleion at Halikarnassos (14.2.16), and the 
Mausoleum of Augustus in Rome (5.3.8). Although Strabo had excluded 
some topics from geographical study, such as the earth outside the inhab- 
ited world (2.3.3), he wanted to make it clear that certain elements of 
history and politics were relevant. 

2.5.18. There are four major inlets from the External Sea that intrude 
into the inhabited world. Setting aside the erroneous idea that the Caspian/ 
Hyrkanian Sea connected with the Ocean, the other three can be easily 
identified today. They are indeed narrow (the Strait of Hormuz, at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, is about 80 km. at its widest), and they would 
have been important points for sailors. The Arabian Gulf is the modern 
Red Sea. The Mediterranean was believed to split into two gulfs at its 
eastern. end, the Euxeinos Pontos (Black Sea) and the Egyptian, 
Pamphylian, and Issic Seas. The former is obvious to modern observers, 
but the latter segments are more obscure. The Egyptian Sea is the bulk of 
the second gulf, essentially the region south of Cyprus, the Pamphylian 
Gulf projects into Anatolia west of Cyprus (the modern Gulf of Antalya), 
and the Issic is the extreme northeast of the Mediterranean, the modern 
Gulf of Alexandretta. As always, these divisions reflect early sailing history 
rather than geographical reality. 

Strabo reiterated the division into three continents (1.4.7), with the 
coast of Europe the most complex. The coast of the External Sea was, 
obviously, like a chlamys, and there is the implication that the heavily 
indented coast of the Internal Sea in Europe assisted in producing 
a high degree of civilization. Although the reason for this is not clear, it 
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is hinted that heavier population in these regions produced an elevated 
level of interchange of civilizing ideas. This stresses the point made at 
2.5.17, that the study of geography includes a certain amount of 
cultural history. 

2.5.19. Beginning at the Pillars of Herakles, Strabo surveyed the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The description is in the form of a periplous, although 
no source was provided. Nevertheless there is the perspective from a ship at 
sea: one passes through the strait at the Pillars and sees the coasts recede and 
the sea opening up. The first portion is a general discussion of the nature of 
the western Mediterranean, with the Libyan (African) coast as far as 
Karchedon (Carthage) on the right. On the left is the Iberian coast, then 
the Pyrenees and the Keltic coast, and finally the Ligystikian (Ligurian) 
coast, passing the two major emporia of Narbo (Narbonne) and Massalia 
(Marseille). Eventually one reaches Italy and Sikelia (Sicily). The latter is 
seen as having straits on either side: the Straits of Messina (often just the 
“Strait” or the “Seven-Stadia Strait”) on the Italian side, and the narrows of 
the Mediterranean (the modern Strait of Sicily) on the African side. This is 
less than 160 km. across, and it was believed that under optimum condi- 
tions one could see from Sicily to Africa (6.2.1). 

Eratosthenes’ prime parallel was the route from the Pillars to Sicily. 
A straight sail would have been impossible because of the bulge of Africa, 
but the route was fairly direct, curving slightly to the north. The Strait of 
Sicily was close to the midpoint of the Mediterranean, and the lengths of 
12,000 stadia for the sea and 5,000 for its north-south distance (from the 
northernmost point, west of Massalia, to Africa) were generally agreed 
figures (2.4.3). There were various regional names for portions of the 
western Mediterranean, which would predate any conception of the sea 
as a whole. All of them are fairly obvious, reflecting the peoples who lived 
on a particular shore. 

Strabo also catalogued the islands, most of which were discussed in 
greater detail later. The three largest are Sikelia, Sardo, and Kyrnos (Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica): see 5.2.7, 6.2.1—9. Pandataria is modern Ventotene 
west of the Bay of Naples, and Pontia, modern Ponzo, lies about 40 km. to 
its west-northwest. Both were places of banishment for imperial women 
(see 5.3.6). 

Along the Italian coast is a series of scattered islands, beginning at the 
north with Aithalia, modern Elba (5.2.6), and, just to its south, Planasia, 
modern Pianosa, where Agrippa Postumus was exiled (Dio 55.32.2). 
Pithekoussa and Prochyte (modern Ischia and Procida) are off the north 
end of the Bay of Naples, and Kapriai (modern Capri) is at the south end of 
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the bay (see 5.4.9). Leukosia is the tiny island of Licosa at the southern 
extremity of the Gulf of Salerno (6.1.1). 

Then there are islands off the Iberian coast: the Gymnasiai and Ebysos 
(modern Ibiza), which collectively form the modern Balearics, discussed in 
detail at 3.5.1-2. Along the African coast is Aigimouros (modern Al Djamur 
or the Isles de Zembra), which figured in the second Punic War (Livy 
30.24.9). Kossoura is modern Pantellaria between Sicily and Africa, and the 
Liparaians are the volcanically active Aiolian or Lipari islands north of 
Sicily (6.2.10—11). 

2.5.20. Strabo continued his catalogue, moving south of Sicily into the 
region called the Syrtes (the modern Gulf of Sidra). This is the southern- 
most portion of the Mediterranean (2.5.25), specifically at Automala (mod- 
ern Bu Sceefa in Libya; see 17.3.20). The Syrtes were divided into two, with 
the Great Syrtis to the east and the Lesser (see 17.3.17) to the west around 
the islands of Meninx (modern Jerba) and Kerkina (modern Kerkennah). 
Again, there are a number of localized seas that reflect regional history. 
"Ausonian" is an early term for the south of Italy and its adjoining sea, 
named after Auson the son of Odysseus. Certain distances were provided 
by Eratosthenes (Geography F104), but it is not certain whether he was the 
source for the entire survey of the Mediterranean. The Sikilian Sea 
extended from Sicily to the Greek peninsula, and adjoined southernmost 
Italy (the Rhegine and Lokroi). 

North of the Sikelian Sea was the Adria, or Adriatic, whose length was 
6,000 stadia (see 6.3.10). Here, and in the following Aigaion (Aegean) Sea, 
“length” refers to the longest axis, which in both cases is north-south, 
rather than the east-west of the inhabited world as a whole. Strabo 
enumerated the various islands in the Adria, starting at the north end 
of the Illyrian coast; they are discussed in greater detail at 7.5.5. 
The Apsyrtides are the modern Cres and its surrounding islets just east 
of Istria, whose ancient name is from the brother of Medea. To their east is 
Kyriktike (modern Krk or Voglia). The Libyrnides, forty in number, are 
the various Croatian coastal islands to the south. The remaining Illyrian 
islands extend beyond: Issa (Vis or Lissa), Tragourion (Trogit), Black 
Korkyra (Curzola or Korcula), and Pharos (Hvar). Off the Italian coast 
are the Diomedeioi (modern Tremiti), important in the myth of 
Diomedes (6.3.9). 

There are a number of sailing distances for the Sikelian Sea, from the 
southeastern corner of Sicily (Pachynon) to either Crete or the southern tip 
of the Peloponnesos (Tainaron), from the heel of Italy (Iapygian Cape) to 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, and from the same point to Libya 
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(probably Kyrene). The source is not provided but may be Artemidoros of 
Ephesos. Further islands are listed, on the Greek coast from Korkyra 
(Corfu) and Sybota (the tiny islands off the mainland opposite the south 
end of Corfu, which have regained their ancient name; see also 7.7.5) to the 
familiar Ionian islands farther south. 

2.5.21. Continuing to the east, Strabo defined the seas south of the Greek 
peninsula and around Greece, mostly notably the Aegean. Mention of 
Cyprus in this context does not seem to be correct, and suggestions have 
included Knidos or Karpathos. The toponyms in this section are all 
familiar ones from the Greek world, and the islands of the Aegean are 
discussed more fully at 10.5.1-19. Like in the case of the Adria, the distances 
here presume that the length of the Aegean extends north-south. 

2.5.22. Strabo’s survey next entered the Black Sea, passing through the 
Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosporos (the last not mentioned). 
The ancient name for the sea, Euxeinos, is perhaps from Persian aesaena, 
“dark” or “sombre,” which is reflected in the modern name (see Stephanie 
West, “The Most Marvellous of All Seas: the Greek Encounter with the 
Euxine,” GC 50 [2003] 151-67). Greek seamen may have explored it at an 
early date — although Homer had no knowledge of it — and it was first 
mentioned by Herodotos (3.93). It was seen as a double sea, with the Ram's 
Forehead (the southernmost point of the Crimea, Cape Sarych) opposite 
a promontory on the Anatolian coast, Karambis (modern Kerembe in 
Turkey). This created a “narrows” that divided the sea, a concept which 
is more a matter of maritime history than geography. Moreover, Karambis 
is not the northernmost point of the Anatolian coast (which is at Lepte, 
modern Ince Burun, about 130 km. to the east). Nevertheless it was a way 
of dividing the large and regularly shaped Black Sea into two more 
comprehensible portions. In its northwest was the island of Leuke (modern 
Zmeinye, today Ukrainian territory; see 7.3.16). The eastern part narrowed 
to a recess (also more theoretical than real) at the city of Dioskourias 
(modern Sukhumi in Georgia; see 11.2.14—16), which was considered the 
easternmost point of the Mediterranean system (actually Phasis is farther 
east: see 1.3.2). Distances for the Black Sea as a whole were provided, here 
specifically attributed to sailing routes. The circumnavigation is not 
Eratosthenes figure, which was 23,000 stadia (Geography Fu4 = 
Ammianus 22.8.10). The origin of the Skythian bow image is unknown: 
Ammianus (22.8.9) attributed some of these data to a certain Hekataios, 
without specifying whether it was the scholar from Miletos (FGrHist #1) or 
the later one from Abdera (FGrHist #264), both of whom were known to 
Strabo. 
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2.5.23. Attached to the north edge of the Black Sea was the Maiotic Lake 
(the modern Sea of Azov), connected to the sea proper by the strait known 
as the Kimmerian Bosporos (modern Straits of Kerch). Strabo was careful 
to distinguish between the two localities called the Bosporos, at opposite 
ends of the Black Sea: the Kimmerian at the north and the more familiar 
Thracian at Byzantion. For the Kyzikene island, see 12.8.11. 

2.5.24. The next region to be examined is the easternmost 
Mediterranean, generally known as the Egyptian Sea, with the much 
smaller Pamphylian and  Issic seas adjoining its north side. 
The toponyms in this region are all familiar. There is an interesting 
discussion of the varying reports of the sailing distance from Rhodes to 
Alexandria, each obtained by a different method (Eratosthenes, Geography 
F128): a direct sailing route, a coastal sailing route (although whether inside 
or outside of Cyprus was not specified), an unattributed larger estimate, 
and finally an astronomical distance, determined by Eratosthenes himself. 
This last is of particular interest because it is a rare example of Eratosthenes 
performing his own calculations and being in the field: the only other 
known instance is material gathered while he spent time in the northern 
Peloponnesos (Geography F139—41). The actual distance between Rhodes 
and Alexandria is 525 km. (and the voyage took 32 days under optimum 
conditions [Diodoros 3.34.7]), so even the smallest distance, 3,750 stadia, 
seems rather long. 

Connecting what he said at 2.5.23 about the Black Sea to the information 
about the Egyptian Sea, Strabo defined Asia (in its limited sense of Anatolia) 
as a peninsula from Tarsos in the south to Amisos and Themiskyra in the 
north. This topic is treated in greater detail at 14.5.22—4. For the Amazons 
and Themiskyra, see 12.3.14, 21. 

2.5.25. The extremities of the Internal Sea system were recorded: in the 
south the Little Syrtis and the coast of Egypt, in the north the mouth of 
the Tanais (Don) in the Maiotis, in the west the Pillars of Herakles, and 
in the east Dioskourias. Strabo reminded his readers of Eratosthenes' 
error (Geography F13 = 1.3.2) in reporting that the Issic Gulf (Gulf of 
Alexandretta) was the easternmost point of the system (oblivious to the 
fact that it was not Dioskourias, but Phasis). This concluded Strabo's 
summary of the Internal Sea and its components. 

2.5.26. The next topic (through 2.5.33) is the territory and peoples 
surrounding the Internal Sea. As with the previous discussion of the sea 
itself, this is a preliminary account of material examined later in greater 
detail. It follows roughly the same geographical pattern as the summary of 
the sea. The first section is about Europe, to be examined from the west 
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(Iberia) to the east (the end of the continent at the Tanais [Don] River). 
For the continental divisions at the Tanais and Nile, see 1.4.7. 

Europe was deserving of special consideration because it was the heart of 
civilization, which to Strabo meant the Greeks and Romans. Much of this 
section is a eulogy on the benefits of Roman rule, one of several in the 
Geography (see also 5.3.8, 17.3.24). Exaggerating somewhat, Strabo noted 
that almost all of Europe was inhabitable, a reference to the spread of 
Roman knowledge into its northern portions. By the time that he was 
completing the Geography, the Romans — with varying degrees of success — 
had visited the British Isles (discussed at 4.5.3), sailed along the coast of the 
North Sea (7.1.3), reached the mouth of the Albis, the modern Elbe 
(Velleius 2.106), and learned about the Baltic (Pliny, Natural History 
2.167). A certain Philemon wrote about Roman activities in the north of 
Europe (Pliny, Natural History 1.10, 4.95, 37.33, 36; Ptolemy, Geographical 
Guide 1.11), but he was not mentioned by Strabo and may be slightly later. 
Nevertheless these expeditions made it possible to say that essentially all of 
Europe was inhabitable. The only exception was the territory north of the 
Black Sea and along the Tanais, inhabited by the Wagon Dwellers, the 
Hamaxoikoi, a rare term first used by Strabo. Wagon nomads had existed 
in eastern Europe for some time (Renate Rolle, “The Scythians: Between 
Mobility, Tomb Architecture, and Early Urban Structures,” in 
The Barbarians of Ancient Europe [ed. Larisa Bonfante, Cambridge 2011] 
107-31), and model wagons have survived (e.g. those from Kerch) as well as 
the more ornate offerings deposited at Hjortspring in Denmark (K. 
Randsborg, Hjortspring: Warfare and Sacrifice in Early Europe [Aarhus 
1995], figs. 47, 57). Nevertheless rough territory did not always mean 
a barbarian lifestyle — the Greeks themselves proved this — and even the 
barbarians could be civilized by the Romans (and to some extent by the 
Greeks and Macedonians). Although not specifically mentioned here, 
Strabo believed that the best example of this was interior Iberia (3.3.8), 
where a social compact had been created by which the primitive indigenous 
people provided military support in return for the arts of civilization. 
Moreover, the quality of life in Europe had been enhanced by trade with 
the other two continents. Metals were exported to eastern points (Periplous 
of the Erythraian Sea 6, 49), and aromatics came from Arabia (16.3.4). 
Chinese silk was also beginning to appear in the Mediterranean in Strabo's 
time (Pliny, Natural History 6.88; Lucan 10.141—3). 

2.5.27. Strabo's actual survey of Europe runs through 2.5.30 and starts 
with Iberia. There is little here that is not discussed, generally in greater 
detail, at 3.1.3. Exceptions are the minor point of the position of the neck of 
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the ox and the use of the term "Atlantic," but these variables are not 
enough to suggest a different source. 

2.5.28. Next is Keltike, defined as everything from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhenos (Rhine), essentially modern France. Except for the passing refer- 
ence to Brettanike (Strabo has returned to this spelling rather than the 
“Prettanike” of Pytheas), all of this description is about the southern part of 
Keltike, perhaps indicative of an early source, certainly one that was pre- 
Roman. This is in contrast to the detailed account of the region in Book 4, 
which made regular use of Roman material. The geographical outline is 
still highly regularized, with the major features — mountain ranges and 
rivers — parallel or at right angles to one another, presumably representing 
an era (probably that of Poseidonios) before Julius Caesar was able to 
provide more accurate details (C. R. Whittaker, Frontiers of the Roman 
Empire [Baltimore, Md. 1994] 12-14). 

The peculiar doubling of the Galatic Gulf, although Strabo's regular 
terminology (e.g. 3.1.3), may be either an error or old terminology. 
Generally the Bay of Biscay was called the Aquitanian Gulf, a name 
probably from the expedition of Caesar's officer P. Licinius Crassus to its 
shores (Caesar, Gallic War 3.20—7). The term “Galatic Gulf" for this region 
was of questionable historical and topographic validity, since the gulf was 
first explored by Greeks coming around Iberia. 

Mt. Kemmenon, also cited a number of times in Book 4, is the Cevennes 
of south-central France. It was both prominent (the summit is Mt. Mézenc 
at 1,755 m., the highest point between the Pyrenees and Alps), and important 
topographically since it separated the historic Greek territories in Ligystike 
(Liguria) from the indigenous Kelts. The peoples of the former had become 
more civilized due to their proximity to Greek and Roman culture. 

The Alps and Apennines, mentioned here for the first time in the 
Geography, are examined in frequent detail in Books 4—7. The Alps had 
been known, vaguely, since the fifth century Bc (to Herodotos [4.49] the 
name referred to a river), but had become better understood since the time 
of Hannibal. The Apennines ran the length of Italy; Strabo's material on 
them, especially at 5.1.3, is the earliest detailed account. 

2.5.29. Italy was summarized extremely briefly, defining its peninsular 
form. Since the entirety of Book 5 and much of Book 6 is devoted to Italy, 
few details were needed at this point. The length of the Apennines (7,000 
stadia) is at variance with figures provided at 5.1.3. Use of the term “Ausonian” 
for the southern parts of Italy (see 2.5.20) indicates a pre-Roman source. 

2.5.30. To finish his survey of Europe, Strabo provided a brief catalogue of 
the remainder of the continent. Northern Europe was comprehended as 
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divided by the Istros River, the modern Danube (even in Strabo’s day its 
upper portions were the Danuvius: see 7.3.13, 7.5.2). It is the longest within 
the ancient limits of Europe (only the Volga — the ancient Rha — probably 
not known to Strabo, is longer), and its extreme length probably contributed 
to its double name (Holger Sonnabend, Die Grenzen der Welt [Darmstadt 
2007] 82-3). Like the Nile and Tanais, the Istros was seen as a major dividing 
point, creating a vast territory to its north that extended all the way from the 
Rhenos (Rhine) — whose upper reaches are close to the Istros/Danuvius — to 
the Tanais. “Germania” was a recent term in Strabo’s time, perhaps first used 
(as an ethnymn) by Poseidonios (F73). The other ethnic groups mentioned 
are discussed in detail in Book 7. For the Sauromatians, see 2.5.8. Little is said 
at this point about Europe south of the Istros, which included the Greek 
peninsula. Although Strabo had discussed the European islands previously 
(2.5.15—19), here there is a selective list. 

2.5.31. The next topic is Asia (through 2.5.32), beginning with the 
continental division at the Maiotis (Sea of Azov) and Tanais (Don). 
The section begins abruptly with no mention of the change of continents, 
and it is possible that a sentence is missing. 

One of Strabo’s idioms is his use of “inside” and “outside” to describe 
locations relative to a fixed topographical point, a technique first developed 
by Herodotos (1.6, 28) to describe places inside (west) and outside (east) of 
the Halys River. This is unambiguous, but Strabo’s usage can be unclear, 
especially since the viewer’s perspective is not always obvious. Moreover, 
his most common use of the idiom relates to the Tauros Mountains, whose 
positioning does not always conform to geographical reality. “Inside” is to 
the north of the mountains, and thus would be most of Anatolia and the 
areas north and east of the Black Sea. “Outside” is to the south, including 
Syria, Mesopotamia, the Iranian plateau, and India. This can be confusing 
to the modern reader, especially in the mountainous regions of eastern 
Anatolia and Armenia. The word “slope” here does not refer to the slope of 
the mountains, but the concept of the heavens sloping north toward the 
pole (see 1.1.20). 

The region between the Black Sea and the Caspian/Hyrkanian Sea is 
conceived as lying north of a perceived isthmus between the two seas 
(roughly on the latitude of modern Tbilisi), and extending from that line 
into the unknown regions between the Tanais and the External Ocean 
(which, of course, was said to be connected to the Caspian). That outside 
the Tauros was a broad sweep of territory from Syria to India. There is a long 
catalogue of ethnic groups both inside and outside, all of which are discussed 
in detail in Book 11. The summary moves back to the west and passes across 
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Anatolia, ending at the Aegean Sea, with a highly selective catalogue of 
ethnic groups and regions, discussed in detail in Books 11—14. 

2.5.32. The various ethnic groups inside the Tauros are catalogued, 
making a broad circuit from eastern Anatolia through the Iranian plateau, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, and back along the Mediterranean coast. 
Perhaps realizing that to speak of India as “inside” the Tauros was prob- 
lematic, Strabo described it as “beyond” the mountains, not wholly accurate 
according to the scheme he had adopted from Eratosthenes, yet providing 
a sense of its remoteness. The ethnic groups and regions are discussed in 
Books 11-12 and 15-17. The comparison of Taprobane (Sri Lanka) and 
Brettanike is not mentioned elsewhere, although there was repeated inter- 
est in the size of the former (15.1.14—15). Data on Brettanike had been 
available since the time of Pytheas, yet Taprobane remained little known, 
with most information hypothetical. There is no obvious source for the 
comparison, and in fact Great Britain is over three times the size of Sri 
Lanka. Hipparchos' belief (F5) that it was the beginning of another con- 
tinent would have tended to exaggerate its size. 

2.5.33. The final section of the continental survey is about Libya (Africa). 
This portion has a more personal tone than the descriptions of the previous 
continents. It is defined as a trapezium, based on the concept that it extended 
less far to the south than it actually does, as Eudoxos of Kyzikos had believed 
(2.3.4—5). Cn. Calpurnius Piso was the consul of 7 Bc who then became 
proconsul of the Roman province of Africa. Yet he is most remembered for 
having been Tiberius agent during the eastern command of Germanicus 
in AD 17-19, implicated in the strange circumstances surrounding his death, 
and committing suicide himself in late Ap 20 (Tacitus, Annals 2.55-3.15). If he 
were a close friend of Strabo's, his disgrace may have encouraged Strabo to 
withdraw to his home region of Pontos in his last years (Duane W. Roller, 
Geography of Strabo [Cambridge University Press 2014] 15; Domatilla 
Campanile, "Sul ritorno in patria di Strabone," ZPE 154 [2005] 267-8). 
The leopard had been known to Greeks since Homeric times. 

The use of the term “oasis” (actually “auasis” in Strabo's text, a unique 
form) reflects his precise knowledge of the ecology of Africa. The word (as 
“oasis”) had been known to Herodotos (3.26), but he used it toponymically, 
although it is clear that it was actually a common noun. Egyptian in origin, it 
remained rare in both Greek and Latin (from which the English is derived). 
Strabo's spelling is closer to the Egyptian, as are the modern terms “wadi” 
and "oued." 

For silphium, see 17.3.20—3. As usual, the ethnic groups are discussed in 
greater detail later, at 17.3.21—3, with the exception of the Asbystians and 
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Byzakians. The former were in the uplands of the Kyrenaia (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.34; Pliny, Natural History vol. s, part 1 [ed. Jehan Desanges, Paris 
2003] 374-5), and the latter are associated with the region of Byzakion in 
the vicinity of Carthage (Pliny, Natural History 5.24, as “Byzacium”; Pliny, 
ed. Desanges, 227-8). 

The end of the section, about the territory west of Carthage, has 
a eulogistic tone not apparent in the previous regional descriptions, 
which suggests that much of Strabo's information was received orally 
from his contemporary Juba II of Mauretania, who ruled 25 BC-AD 23/4, 
exactly the years that Strabo was writing the Geography. Juba, a noted 
scholar who wrote an ethnography of North Africa, titled Libyka, was 
mentioned several times by Strabo (6.4.2, 17.3.7, 12, 25), but no specific 
work was quoted. Strabo's highly positive view of the territory of Juba's 
kingdom demonstrates that Strabo had access to material that was to be 
published in Libyka, which appeared by 2 Bc. 

2.5.34. The remainder of Book 2 is a catalogue of latitudes along the prime 
meridian. According to Strabo, Hipparchos (F39) had recorded the celestial 
phenomena from the equator to the north pole, but Strabo did not intend to 
provide all these data, as much of them were outside the inhabited world and 
therefore not the concern of the geographer. Working from Eratosthenes’ 
Measurement of the Earth and its figure of 252,000 stadia for the circumfer- 
ence, Hipparchos divided it into 360 segments of 700 stadia each. Strabo 
gave the erroneous impression that Hipparchos determined a series of points 
700 stadia apart, each of which would show little change from the previous, 
but the key phrase, “the inhabited places,” makes it clear that Hipparchos 
provided astronomical data only for a number of known points along the 
meridian (perhaps those already identified, such as Alexandria and Rhodes). 
Moreover, much of the information is theoretical, since no details were 
known about points south of Meroé, which was 11,800 stadia north of the 
equator (see 2.5.35), or those north of the Borysthenes. Strabo’s own dis- 
comfort at mathematical inquiry may be part of the lack of clarity. For 
further discussion, see Dicks, Hipparchus 154-64. 

2.5.35. Lhe distances here are slightly different from those reported at 1.4.2 
(Eratosthenes, Geography F35). Nevertheless Eratosthenes (Geography F57) 
was the ultimate source for all the material, although there are some adjust- 
ments made by Hipparchos (F43). The star at the extremity of the tail of the 
Little Bear (x Ursae Minoris) is the current Pole Star, but it would not have 
been at the pole in antiquity (Dicks, Hipparchus 173-4). Pytheas (Fr), in his 
most important astronomical discovery, had determined that the pole was 
marked by an empty rectangle, and Hipparchos recorded this in his 
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Commentary on the “Phainomena” of Aratos and Eudoxos. The astronomical 
data for Meroé were probably from the observations of the Ptolemaic 
explorer Philon (see 2.1.20), whose report was detailed and accurate. 

The Ptolemaic kings, especially the earlier ones, had a major interest in 
elephant hunting, and established a number of stations for that purpose 
(see 16.4.4—15). The southern parallel had been extended east to south of 
Taprobane (this is an adjustment from 2.5.14 = Eratosthenes, Geography 
F53), probably due to Hipparchos’ calculations. New, however, is the 
parallel to the west across Libya (it would reach the coast in Senegal), 
perhaps an acknowledgement of the existence of Greek and Carthaginian 
exploration in this region, but evidently no inhabited places were known 
along this line west of Meroé. 

2.5.36. Using the technique established by Pytheas to calculate latitudes 
by the length of day at the solstice (2.1.18), Eratosthenes provided a list 
along the prime meridian. In each case there is some attempt to extend the 
parallels east and west. A longest day of 13 hours is within a few minutes of 
latitude of Meroé (Dicks, Hipparchus 173). For Ptolemais among the 
Trogodytes, see 16.4.7; for the Trogodytes themselves, 16.4.17. Berenike 
on the Arabian Gulf is discussed at 16.4.5. 

A longest day of 13% hours is within a few minutes of Syene. The data for 
the parallel east of Syene were probably from Onesikritos (FGrHist #134, 
Fro, 28), who sailed along the Fish-Eater coast of Gedrosia (see 15.2.14). 
Again the parallel was extended west into unknown territory, but since it 
was 5,000 stadia from Syene to Alexandria, and Kyrene and Alexandria 
were essentially on the same parallel, this is not a major feat. Nevertheless it 
shows the kind of geographical thinking prevalent in the time of 
Eratosthenes and his successors. 

2.5.37. This section merely repeats material from 2.2.3 about the shadows 
of people below the tropics, how this is used to define latitude, and the 
nature of such regions. 

2.5.38. Strabo described (through 2.5.42) the prime meridian, primarily 
based on the longest day and using information from /oroskopeia (see 
2.5.14). The passage is largely from Eratosthenes (Geography F61) as refined 
by Hipparchos (F48—52), although he was not mentioned until 2.5.43. 

A day of 14 hours is at 30° 30’ north latitude, where Arcturus (a Bootes), 
the Guardian of the Bear and the fourth brightest star, is in the zenith. This 
all seems to correspond to a point 400 stadia south of Alexandria, although 
Karchedon (Carthage) is placed too far south, and the distance of 1,300 
stadia between their parallels was questioned either by Hipparchos (F48) or 
by Strabo. Putting this parallel south of Alexandria is probably Hipparchos’ 
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correction of Eratosthenes’ data, and, as usual, the parallel was extended 
east and west, although by whom is not certain. 

2.5.39. A day of 1444 hours is the latitude of Ptolemais in Phoenicia 
(modern Akko, see 16.2.25). Sidon and Tyre are less than half a degree 
farther north. The next parallel is through the middle of the Rhodia (the 
Anatolian coast north of the island of Rhodes), although Eratosthenes had 
used the island itself (Geography F34 = 2.5.9). The distance of 3,640 stadia 
north of Alexandria does not conform with Eratosthenes’ 3,750 stadia 
(Geography F128), and to the west the parallel is farther south than before, 
across Syracuse rather than the Strait of Messina. All these differences are 
probably Hipparchos’ adjustments (F50). The distance to Karchedon 
(Carthage) has been supplied to the text: the manuscripts have only an 
improbable number (400 or 600) and no toponym. 

2.5.40. Alexandria Troas was in the Troad, over a degree south of the 15- 
hour day. The other points listed are within a few minutes. This is a rare 
mention of Rome by Eratosthenes (Geography F65, 155), who knew little 
about Italy, and its position is somewhat to the north of its actual location. 
Nikaia, which is mentioned nowhere else in the fragments of Eratosthenes’ 
Geography, may be either Nikaia in Bithynia (Hipparchos’ hometown), or 
Nikaia on the Ligystikian coast (modern Nice in France), which is close to 
Massalia but was a rather unimportant place. 

The next parallel, that through Lysimacheia at the head of the Aegean 
Sea, does not seem to have been used by Hipparchos, as there are no 
latitude calculations. He may have felt that it was too close (less than 
a degree to the north) to the previous one. Oddly this parallel is not 
extended to the west, and there may have been no known places. 
Eratosthenes would have located it north of Rome, although actually it 
was close to Neapolis (Naples). 

2.5.41. The parallel through Byzantion was adjusted by Hipparchos 
(F52), and was extended west through Massalia. Placement of Byzantion 
and Massalia on the same parallel was Pytheas’ error of 2°. The final parallel 
was 1,400 stadia to the north at a latitude of 15% hours, or 45° 12” north, 
equidistant between the equator and the pole. The location is probably 
Pantikapaion at the mouth of the Maiotis, the great northern metropolis 
noted for its cold weather (2.1.16). Strabo was assumedly using the text of 
Hipparchos (F56) for his data, and it is not totally clear if this parallel was 
established by Eratosthenes, since his original list (Geography F35) has 
Borysthenes, about 2? to the north. The star on the neck of Cassiopeia is 
probably a Cassiopeiae, known today by the Arabic name Schedar (Dicks, 
Hipparchus 184). 
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2.5.42. There is a further parallel at 16 hours, which runs through 
Borysthenes, where Cassiopeia is always visible. A description follows of 
the characteristics of the arctic summer, which may be gathered from 
Pytheas (see 2.1.18) but is perhaps also local information, since one of 
Eratosthenes’ teachers, Bion, came from Borysthenes (1.2.2). There is 
also a summary of the distances. The data about the northernmost parallels 
tend to be confused, as might be expected under any circumstances, but 
aggravated by the thread of Pytheas—Eratosthenes—Hipparchos that Strabo 
was following, his biases against Pytheas, his usual discomfort at mathe- 
matical material, and the new information gathered by Roman explora- 
tions into northern Europe. See further, Dicks, Hipparchus 185-91. 

2.5.43. In his summation, Strabo reiterated that only the inhabited world 
was of relevance to the geographer, and that because of this he would not 
consider additional data available from Hipparchos (F62). Moreover, 
Strabo’s attitude toward Pytheas meant that he did not incorporate all of 
Pytheas’s data, such as his northern latitudes, into the overall scheme (see 
the table of complete latitudes, Dicks, Hipparchus 193). 

Strabo indicated that he preferred Posidonios’ system (F208; see also 
2.2.3) of defining latitudes by the characteristics of the shadows in 
a particular region rather than the seemingly dry mathematical data 
provided by Hipparchos. Although mentioned previously in passing, the 
shadow theory is here explained in its greatest detail as a way of describing 
the entire northern hemisphere from the equator to the pole. Strabo may 
have felt more comfortable with this system because it had a vaguely ethnic 
component, although he pointed out that the Periskians were of no value 
to geography because they lived beyond the inhabited world, existing only 
north of the arctic circle, which was somewhat of a semantic contradiction 
(perhaps the reason that they were not mentioned at 2.5.37). 

He also could not resist another comment against Pytheas (Tro; see 
Pytheas, ed. Roseman, 56-9). Since he believed that Pytheas had ventured 
beyond the inhabited world, he found him — whether reliable or not — 
irrelevant. There continued to be a certain amount of confusion between 
the astronomical zones and those on the earth, and the relationship of both 
to the inhabited world. This uncertainty was perhaps related to the fact 
that there was a vast area to the north that was essentially as large as the 
inhabited world itself. Borysthenes, a metaphor for a remote and cold far 
northern place, was only halfway between the equator and the pole. 


BOOK 3 


Iberia 


Book 5, the first topographical section, examines the Iberian peninsula, 
beginning in the south and continuing through Lusitania and around to 
the eastern coast. It connects to Book 4 at the Pyrenees, and, in a sense, to 
Book 17 at the Strait of Gibraltar. The book concludes with a discussion of 
the Iberian islands and a detailed examination of the city of Gadeira. 


Part 1: Introduction and Coastal Tourdetania 


3.1.1. Strabo began the 15 books of his actual geographical description with 
Iberia, following the pattern outlined at 2.5.27 during his survey of the 
Internal Sea. His clockwise circuit of the whole world (although Libya was 
treated somewhat anomalously, see 17.3.1) is based on the Circuit of the 
Earth of Hekataios of Miletos (FGrHist #1), written around 500 Bc and 
a source known to Strabo. By contrast, Eratosthenes’ Geography began with 
India and moved west, perhaps reflecting the obsession with far eastern 
points in the century after Alexander. 

3.1.2. Strabo summarized the astonishingly varied climate of the penin- 
sula, which in many places did not seem to have the agricultural lushness of 
Italy or even the richer parts of the Greek world. The “scant plains” refers 
to the barren interior uplands of La Mancha, south of Madrid, some of the 
most desolate and lightly populated parts of Europe even today. Toward 
the north of the peninsula are rugged mountains, not only the Pyrenees but 
the Sistema Central north and west of Madrid, at elevations of over 
2,500 m. Some of them are snow-capped most of the year. 
The northwest part, on the Atlantic, has a typical damp coastal climate 
and is isolated from the rest of the peninsula by the central uplands. 
By contrast, the great river valleys of the south are fertile and prosperous, 
especially those of the Guadalquivir, Guadiana (ancient Baitis and Anas), 
and Tagos, in particular on the Atlantic coast around Cadiz (ancient 
Gadeira) and the region to its west. The topographical and ecological 
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variety of the peninsula — unlike most of the rest of southern Europe — 
remains striking today, and would have been equally so to a Greek or 
Roman. 

3.1.3. [he source of the oxhide image is not known. At 2.1.30 Strabo had 
observed that it was possible to define geographical regions by descriptive 
shapes. The length of 6,000 stadia is from Eratosthenes (Geography F133 = 
2.4.4), and the other figures may ultimately be from the same source, 
although Strabo may also have been using the geographical account of 
Artemidoros (see 3.1.4). The narrow width of 3,000 stadia at the Pyrenees 
appears also in Diodoros (5.35.2). It is difficult to reconcile these measure- 
ments with actual distances due both to the variable length of the stadion 
and because it is not known where they were taken; the problem concern- 
ing the Pyrenees noted below also adds to the confusion. 

The most egregious error in the geography of Iberia is the orientation of 
the Pyrenees, which actually run from west-northwest to east-southeast. 
Herodotos was the first to mention them (2.33), but he believed that Pyrene 
was a city near the source of the Istros (Danube). Ephoros (F30a = 1.2.28) 
had placed the Kelts in the west of the inhabited world, which may be the 
source of the confusion, since mountains beyond the Kelts would naturally 
be in the farther west themselves and thus run north-south. Given the 
extensive Roman presence in Iberia by Strabo’s day, it is astonishing that 
this error had not yet been corrected, and it was probably reinforced by 
a sense that one went west from Italy or Greece to Iberia. Pomponius Mela 
(2.85), writing in the generation after Strabo’s death, reported that the 
mountains changed direction, perhaps an attempt to reconcile the matter. 
Shortly thereafter Pliny (Natural History 4.110) oriented them correctly. 

Because the Pyrenees were described improperly, there are some problems 
with the outline of the rest of Iberia, although these are not serious. 
The Mediterranean coast curves toward the west and could be described as 
“southern” during much of its course, especially since this coast is said to run 
as far as the Sacred Promontory, the southwestern corner of the peninsula. 
From there to the north (the modern Portuguese and Galician coasts) is 
drawn correctly, extending as far as the Cape of the Artabrians or Nerion 
(perhaps modern Cabo Tourifián or one of the several other promontories in 
the immediate area: see 3.3.5). Strabo provided no orientation for the 
remaining, northern coast (back to the Pyrenees), perhaps a realization 
that there were indeed certain problems in the positioning of the peninsula. 

3.1.4. A primary source for the description of Iberia (and throughout 
much of the rest of the Geography) is the Geographoumena of Artemidoros 
of Ephesos, written around 100 Bc, and cited over fifty times by Strabo. 
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Artemidoros’ material is often derivative, but he seems to have spent some 
time in Iberia and the west (Johannes Engels, “Artemidoros of Ephesos and 
Strabo of Amasia,” in Intorno al Papiro di Artemidoro 2: Il geografia 
e cartografia. Atti del Convegno internazionale del 27 novembre 2009 |ed. 
C. Gallazzi et al., Rome 2012] 139-55). 

Strabo's account begins at the Sacred Promontory (modern Cabo de Sáo 
Vicente), which in fact is not the most western point of Europe — this is 
actually Cabo de Roca, west of Lisbon — but it was indisputably the south- 
west corner of the continent, and thus an important location to mariners. 
Nevertheless Strabo, somewhat contradictorily, was aware that there was 
territory farther west. It is perhaps no accident that the first toponym cited in 
Strabo's circuit of the inhabited world was a sacred place, whatever its exact 
history: Strabo's interest in cults and religion ran deep, and sacred places and 
cult centers are a regular feature of the Geography (Agnés Rouveret, "Strabon 
et les lieux sacrés de Poikoumene,” in Lieux sacrés, lieux de culte, sanctuaires 
[ed. André Vauchez, CEFR 273, Rome 2000] 43-57). 

Although the wedge (Strabo's "Kouneon," Latin “Cuneus”) analogy is 
topographically reasonable, and seems to have become well established 
(Pomponius Mela 3.7; Pliny, Natural History 4.116), its location is not 
certain; Strabo himself was vague (“adjacent location"). Both Pomponius 
Mela and Pliny applied it to another place, perhaps Punta de Sagres just to 
the southeast (whose modern name suggests that it might have been 
associated with the Sacred Promontory). Moreover, the Wedge may be 
a misinterpretation of a local toponym, for Herodotos (2.33, 4.49) wrote 
about the Kynesians (or Kynetians), who were said to be the most western 
Europeans (see also Avienus 201-23; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 308). 
Artemidoros’ (F13) eyewitness account does not help locate it with cer- 
tainty, although the land leading to either of the two capes is in the form of 
a wedge. Regardless of the actual etymology, this is one of several places in 
the Geography where Strabo explained a Latin term to his Greek readers 
(see also 3.1.9, 5.3.6). The three islands may be Armação, Caxáo, and 
Leixáo: see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, pp. 185-6. 

Ephoros' statement (Fr30) that there was a sanctuary of Herakles in 
the region may be based on nothing more than the name "Sacred" 
and the consistent association of Herakles with the far west (e.g. 
Pliny, Natural History 5.2—7). Certainly the topographic prominence 
of the site, as well as its name, would suggest a good location for 
a shrine, and Avienus (216) wrote of a region sacred to Saturn, 
perhaps the Phoenician Baal. Herakles would have been equated 
with Melqart, but Ephoros might have been confused. 
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Although the groups of stones would have been small enough to be 
rotated by hand, megaliths abound in Portugal, such as the great circle of 
Almendres west of Evora, and this may be an allusion to them. 
Artemidoros had seen the stones, and perhaps even some megaliths, 
places so mysterious that one dared not approach them at night. 

3.1.5. Strabo agreed with Artemidoros about the topography of the 
region and the stones, but not about some popular stories concerning 
the peculiar nature of the sunset. According to Poseidonios (Fir), it 
was said that the sun was larger when setting in the Ocean, that it 
sizzled, and that darkness came immediately. Although these tales are 
based on reports of “the masses,” later in the section the immediate 
source was Artemidoros (F12). Poseidonios refuted them (except both 
he and Strabo ignored the sizzling), saying that the onset of darkness 
might be quicker than on land but nevertheless was not immediate, 
and that due to refraction the sun might appear larger and its color 
would be affected, something known to Aristotle (Meteorologia 1.5). 
Poseidonios’ data were based on observations from the time that he 
spent in Gadeira, and Strabo used this to discredit Artemidoros, 
suggesting that he did not base his conjectures on autopsy. It is not 
explicitly clear that Artemidoros actually said one could not be at the 
Sacred Promontory at night, only not in the vicinity of the stones, yet 
Strabo used this to prove his lack of personal knowledge of the region. 
There is no direct evidence that Poseidonios was refuting Artemidoros, 
and the two were close contemporaries. 

There was evidently a collection of anecdotes, from as early as the fourth 
century BC, about the sun setting into the Atlantic off the Iberian coast 
(Kleomedes 2.1; Juvenal 14.277—80; even Tacitus, Germania 45). Even 
today people gather to see the sunset at Key West, Florida, because it is 
said to produce unusual phenomena. 

3.1.6. The next region is that between the Tagos (modern Tejo or Tajo), 
which empties into the Atlantic at Lisbon, and the Anas (modern 
Guadiana, part of whose lower portion forms the boundary between 
Spain and Portugal). The Tagos, the longest river in the Iberian peninsula, 
flows, as Strabo noted, due west, from a source east of modern Madrid. 
The Anas begins southeast of Madrid, near the Tagos, flows west, and then 
turns sharply south near modern Badajoz. The interfluvial district is 
essentially the southern half of Portugal. 

For the Lusitanians, see 3.3.6—8. Their removal to south of the Tagos was 
part of the campaigns of D. Junius Brutus (consul 138 Bc). For him and the 
peoples mentioned, see 3.3.1-3. 
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The wealth and antiquity of southwest Iberia were legendary, primarily in 
the region known as Tartessos (see 3.2.11—12). Strabo, while acknowledging 
the prosperity of the area between the Tagos and the Anas, emphasized the 
greater fertility of the plain of the Baitis (modern Guadalquivir, see 3.2.1— 
10). The Baitis also begins in the central uplands and flows southwest, 
emptying just northwest of Gadeira (modern Cadiz). The two names for 
the inhabitants — Tourdetanians and Tourdoulians — are essentially the 
same, although Polybios (34.9.1-2) distinguished them (as is often the case 
in the Geography, the force of “today” — Strabo’s era or that of his source — is 
not clear). Ptolemy (Geographical Guide 2.4), unlike Polybios, placed the 
latter east and south of the former. The high cultural level of the 
Tourdetanians is due to their association with ancient Tartessos, and in 
fact the names may be the same (S. Celestino Pérez and Carolina López- 
Ruiz, Tartessos and the Phoenicians in Iberia [Oxford 2016] 55). There is no 
obvious source for the 6,000 years, but cultures of such great antiquity are 
common in formulaic descriptions: those that Solon learned about in 
Egypt in connection with the Atlantis tale were 9,000 years old (Plato, 
Timaios 23a). There was early writing in Iberia, the so-called Tartessian 
script, from around 400 Bc, based on Phoenician models, probably the 
earliest European writing outside the Greek world and Italy (Joan 
Sanmarti, “Colonial Relations and Social Change in Iberia (Seventh to 
Third Centuries BC)," in Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia |ed. Michael 
Dietler and Carolina López-Ruiz, Chicago, Ill. 2009] 49-88, at 69). 

3.1.7. Strabo jumped from the region around the Anas and Baitis to 
the strait leading into the Mediterranean, since shortly after the 
mouth of the Baitis the opposite shore (Marousia or Mauretania) 
becomes visible. The strait is the modern Strait of Gibraltar, usually 
called, as here, merely the “Strait at the Pillars [of Herakles].” For 
the Bastetanians and Bastoulians, see 3.4.1-2. The mountain of Kalpe 
is modern Gibraltar, and the description conforms to its appearance 
today. As one of the most prominent places on the Mediterranean, it 
was known from early times, and the name Kalpe may be a Greek 
descriptive name (halpis, or “pitcher” [e.g. Homer, Odyssey 7.20]) or 
even a transferred Greek toponym (e.g. the Kalpas river and port in 
Bithynia [12.3.7; Xenophon, Anabasis 6.2.13]). The location of the 
homonymous city of Kalpe is not certain, and it may be the same 
as Carteia (3.2.2) and thus to the northwest (the “Calpe Carteiam" of 
the Antonine Itinerary [406.3]). The town was visible to Timosthenes 
(F19) or his source in the early third century Bc. Like many places in 
the western Mediterranean, it was associated with Herakles. 
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3.1.8. From Kalpe, Strabo’s itinerary returns west along the Iberian coast 
to the Sacred Promontory (through 3.1.9). Menlaria lies on the coast west 
of Kalpe at modern Tarifa. Belon, or Baelo, is slightly to the west at the 
modern town of Bolonia and the Río del Valle, and has an excellent 
repertory of Roman remains, mostly from the period of Claudius, or 
shortly after Strabo's time (Roger Collins, Spain: An Oxford 
Archaeological Guide [Oxford 1998] 68-70). These towns are at the south- 
ernmost point of Iberia and thus were crossing points to Tingis (modern 
Tangier) in Mauretania, which has remained an important port city from 
the eighth century Bc to the present. Zelis is probably at modern Asilah, 
south-southwest of Tangier (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 313). There was 
a major reorganization of this region in the early imperial period, creating 
Julia Ioza (a mixed Latin and Phoenician name: in pure Latin, Julia 
Traducta). Pliny (Natural History 5.2) placed it on the site of Tingis, at 
least in the time of Claudius, and there is confusion as to who lived where. 
The region was known for its salting of fish, taricheiai (the term is used 
essentially topographically). This was also an area of the production of 
garum, the fermented fish sauce common in ancient Mediterranean cuisine 
(Andrew Dalby, Food In the Ancient World From A to Z [London 2003] 
156—7). Remnants of salting factories can be seen today in many localities 
on the Spanish and Moroccan coasts, including at Belon/Baelo. 

The itinerary then moves up the Iberian coast to Gadeira, whose ancient 
city lay on an island, now joined to the mainland. Strabo's examination of 
it is reserved for 3.5.7—10, following his policy of discussing islands after 
reporting on the mainland. 

3.1.9. The remainder of the coast from Gadeira to the Sacred 
Promontory is outlined. The region of the Baitis Estuary is totally 
different today from what it was in antiquity, when there was a much 
larger bay extending as much as 65 km. inland. The word "estuary" 
(anachysis) was clearly unfamiliar in Strabo's day and this may be one of 
its earliest uses in literature. The dynamics of the coast of southwest 
Iberia, which was on the Atlantic, were unlike the Mediterranean (see 
3.2.4), as there were much higher tides and thus a considerable flow 
upstream, and, morever, extensive alluviation (not unknown but rare in 
the Mediterranean). All this meant that water depth in the estuaries was 
highly variable. 

The harbor and oracle of Menestheus, probably modern Salmedina 
Island, northwest of Cádiz, honored the Athenian leader at Troy, although 
there is no other known association of him with the region. Asta and 
Nabrissa are, respectively, Mesas de Asta and Lebrijo. Asta (more properly 
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Hasta) was an important place on the route from Gadeira to Hispalis 
(modern Seville), and was occupied from the Bronze Age (C. Fernandez- 
Chicarro, “Hasta Regis,” PECS 379). 

The Tower of Caepio, which was a lighthouse, was the construction of 
Q. Servilius Caepio (consul 140 Bc; Appian, [berika 70), who was in the 
region the following year. Possible remains of it are visible on the coast of 
Salmedinaat low tide (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 29). The name of Caepio 
survives in the nearby modern town of Chipiona (Strabo, ed. Radt vol. 5, 
p. 315). The Pharos is the famous lighthouse at Alexandria. 

During this description, Strabo remained beholden to sailing routes, 
even up the rivers. The one up the Baitis is described at 3.2.15, and the one 
for the Anas at 3.2.3. Eboura (Ebura or Aipora) lies at modern Sanlácas de 
Barrameda, where the Guadalquivir (Baitis) reaches the coast today (but it 
would have been on the estuary in antiquity). Nearby is the shrine of 
Phosphoros, whose Latin name, Lux Dubia (“Doubtful Light") has been 
hellenized to Loukemdoubiam, which may be the local pronunciation. 
Phosphoros (“Bringer of Light”), in the feminine, as it is here, is a cultic 
name of either Hekate or Artemis (Euripides, Helen 565; [phigeneia Among 
the Taurians 21). Astarte may also have been worshipped in this region 
(Manuel Salinas de Frias, “El “Hieron Akroterion' y la geografia religiosa 
del extremo occidente segun Estrabon,” Actas 2 [Santiago de Compostela 
1988] 135-47). “Lux dubia" can refer to twilight (e.g. Ovid, Metamorphoses 
11.596), an interesting reflection of the previous discussion of the sunset at 
the Sacred Promontory (3.1.4—5). 

Continuing on the coast in the style of a periplous, Strabo cited other 
unnamed estuaries. These are most likely those of the modern Río Tinto 
(which leads to the mining districts of the interior, 3.2.3), or the modern 
Odiel. Then there is the Anas (Guadiana) and finally the Sacred 
Promontory. The route from there back to Gadeira is calculated in miles 
rather than stadia, which Strabo used a number of times in regions with 
a significant Roman presence. The source of the itinerary is not known, 
perhaps the report of a Roman commander such as Caepio, or the map of 
Marcus Agrippa in Rome. 


Part 2: Interior Tourdetania 


3.2.1. Having covered the coast from the Sacred Promontory to Kalpe, 
Strabo turned to the region of Tourdetania, generally defined by the valley 
of the Baitis River and the adjacent uplands (Mary E. Downs, *Turdetani 
and Bastetani: cultural identity in Iberian and Early Roman Baetica," in 
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The Archaeology of Early Roman Baetica [JRA Supplement 29, ed. Simon 
Keay, 1998] 39-53). “Within” the Anas means, in this case, on the side of 
the river toward the Mediteranean, or the east. The Carpetanians gained 
notoriety as opponents of Hannibal (Polybios 3.14.2), and their territory 
(along the upper Tagos in the vicinity of modern Toledo) became an area 
of intense fighting in the Second Punic War. The Oretanians were farther 
south, west of the upper Baitis and northeast of modern Cérdoba (ancient 
Corduba: see below), and were often mentioned in tandem with the 
Carpetanians as well as in the context of the Second Punic War. 
The Bastetanians, also active in the war, were generally said to be southeast 
of the Baitis toward the Mediterranean; their name survives in the modern 
town of Baza east of Granada. Strabo, however, placed them on the coast 
between the Anas and Kalpe, a totally different location. This is at odds 
with what is generally accepted, and, moreover, Strabo was not actually 
discussing this region, so there may be an error in the transmission of the 
data. The source for this section is not known; despite its Roman context, 
the use of stadia rather than miles suggests a Greek one. 

The most significant town in the region was Corduba (Greek Kordyba, 
modern Cérdoba), which has retained its role into modern times as the 
most important city on the upper Baitis. It was founded in 152 Bc, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier, by M. Claudius Marcellus (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 2, p. 188), and eventually became the capital of the province of Baetica. 
When Strabo was writing, it had already produced the rhetorician 
L. Annaeus Seneca and his son of the same name, the eventual tutor to 
the emperor Nero. Although most noted today for its striking Islamic 
architecture, there is much evidence of the Roman city, especially the 
bridge, still in use, over the Guadalquivir (Robert C. Knapp, Roman 
Córdoba (Berkeley, Calif. 1983], esp. pp. 53-68). 

Strabo compared Corduba to Gadeira (modern Cadiz), already men- 
tioned in passing. His terminology here is not “Gadeira” but “the city of 
the Gaditanians,” from the Latin form of the name, Gades. This and the 
following panegyric about the Roman impact on both cities suggest 
a Latin source, perhaps the history of C. Asinius Pollio, who was in the 
region in 44 BC under Caesar's command (Dio 45.10) and was one of 
Strabo's few Latin sources (4.3.3). Another possibility is material from 
within the Claudius Marcellus family, which became especially prominent 
in Strabo’s day when C. Claudius Marcellus (consul 50 Bc) married 
Octavia the sister of Octavian. 

Ispalis, or Hispalis, is within modern Seville. In antiquity it was only 
a few kilometers from the mouth of the Baitis, and had been a seaport long 
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before Roman times. Although the site has remained notable (as Seville), 
few Roman remains have been identified. The town of Baitis is unknown, 
and mentioned nowhere else, although it was said to have been important. 
It may be an error for Ispalis or nearby Italica (Andrew T. Fear, “Military 
Settlement at Italica?" NC 15 [1991] 213-15), but the best suggestion is that it 
was a district of Ispalis, perhaps along or across the river (M. I. Henderson, 
"Julius Caesar and Latium in Spain," /RS 32 [1942] 13). Caesar's settling of 
veterans there would have been implemented after the conclusion of his 
engagements in Spain, perhaps while he was at Hispalis in the spring of 
45 BC (de bello hispaniensi 42). 

3.2.2. Strabo's itinerary continues up the Baitis from Ispalis. Italica is 
only a few kilometers to the north, lying west of the river. It was founded 
late in the Second Punic War as a veterans' settlement on the site of an 
indigenous town (Appian, /berika 38). The new city flourished in the Julio- 
Claudian period, and because it was virtually abandoned by the sixth 
century AD, it is the best and most extensive Roman site in southern 
Spain. Much of what is visible today is from the second century Ap, 
since it was the home of both Trajan and Hadrian (Collins, Spain 
148-55). Ilipa is just to the northeast at modern Alcalá del Río, and 
Astigis is about 70 km. east of the latter at modern Ecija, which has 
preserved the name. In between is Carmo (or Carmona, the surviving 
modern name), which Caesar believed was one of the strongest towns in 
the region (Caesar, Civil War 2.19). There are remains from a Late 
Neolithic dolmen to the Visigothic period, including an early amphithea- 
ter, city walls, and an excellent repertory of Roman tombs (Collins, Spain 
100-3). 

There follows a list of towns that figured in the war between Sextus and 
Gnaeus Pompeius — the sons of Cn. Pompeius Magnus — and Caesar in 
46—45 BC. Insofar as they can be located, they are all roughly south or east of 
Córdoba. Ourson may be modern Osuna, but the exact identification of 
the others is uncertain. Strabo emphasized Munda, perhaps around mod- 
ern Montilla (about 40 km. south of Córdoba on the road to Málaga), 
because of its importance in Roman history: here in 214 Bc Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio defeated the Carthaginians (Livy 24.42.1—4), and in the spring of 
45 BC Caesar, in his final campaign, defeated the Pompeius brothers and 
destroyed the city (Appian, /berika 41). The elder son, Gnaeus, fled to the 
coast at Carteia (near Kalpe) but was soon killed (Dio 43.40). Sextus 
survived for another decade as an opponent of the triumvirate established 
after Caesar's death, but was caught and killed in Anatolia by agents of 
Antonius in 35 BC (Appian, Civil War 5.142—4; Dio 49.18.5—7). 
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This is the first reference to Marcus Antonius in the Geography, who is 
mentioned nearly thirty times throughout the work. As an important 
personality in the world of the eastern Mediterranean during Strabo's 
time, and as the possible ancestor of his patroness Pythodoris of Pontos, 
it is fitting that Strabo would be very much aware of the triumvir and his 
activities, although the reports are often far from favorable (Nicola Biff, 
"Marco Antonio nella Geografia della Strabone. Non proprio una demo- 
nizzazione,” Athenaeum 97 [2009] 115-47). 

As a final note, Strabo mentioned two cities that served as emporia for 
exchange between the interior Keltic locals and the Romans. The exact 
location of Konistourgis is unknown, although it was a large city near the 
Wedge (3.1.4), where the commander Servius Sulpicius Galba spent 
a winter in the 150s Bc (Appian, berika 57—8). Asta (3.1.9) was on the 
Baitis estuary, and the merchants of Gadeira could easily reach it overland 
for trading purposes. 

3.2.3. The Baitis remains navigable today for small boats as far as 
Córdoba and for ocean-going vessels as far as Seville, much as it was in 
antiquity. Strabo carefully distinguished the shipping on the river: large 
merchant ships (the /olkas, a sailing vessel and not a galley), boats (the 
skaphas, usually those attached to a ship), and a type of dugout, whose 
construction is implied in its name, monoxylos (“single wooder”). Castulo 
(Greek Kastalon) is near modern Linares, not far from the sources of the 
Baitis. 

The region north of the river was an important mining district. Strabo 
had a particular interest in mining, perhaps even a professional one (Roller, 
Geography of Strabo 11-13), and throughout the Geography he discussed the 
mining resources of many regions. The mines of southern Spain have been 
active from prehistoric to modern times, and contributed to the local 
wealth and mystique, especially regarding the district known as Tartessos 
(see 3.2.11-12). The locations of Sisapo and Cotinae (the latter cited 
nowhere else) are not known with certainty, but presumably they were in 
the uplands north of Corduba. There was a mining association at Sisapo in 
the 40s Bc so well known that Cicero could mention it without explanation 
(Philippic 2.48), and the local mines produced not only silver but cinnabar 
(Latin minium or sulphide of mercury), used as a pigment. Evidently the 
Sisapo company (Societas Sisaponensis) also controlled the transportation, 
probably as far as Italy, sending 2,000 pounds of cinnabar each year to 
Rome in the first century Ap, although questions were raised about its 
purity (Pliny, Natural History 33.111-22; see further, Alfred Michael Hirt, 
Imperial Mines and Quarries in the Roman World [Oxford 2010] 277-8). 
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The lower Anas (modern Guadiana) remains navigable, and passes 
through another mining district, part of which is the famous region 
known today as the Minas de Río Tinto, where thousands of years of 
workings have left massive scars on the landscape in a poor and rough 
region, as Strabo noted. For the Keltiberians, see 3.2.11. Baitouria, men- 
tioned only here, seems to refer to the uplands east of the Anas, the modern 
Sierra Morena. 

3.2.4. The source for Strabo’s enthusiastic comments about 
Tourdetania may be Poseidonios, who spent time in the region and 
was quoted at 3.2.5. Clearly Strabo was impressed by the tidal action of 
the estuaries, and although he lacked any scientific knowledge about 
tidal movements, he was aware of the basic fact that tides were greater 
on the Atlantic than in the Mediterranean. It was also felt that the 
narrowing of the ocean (in this case, as it approached the Straits of 
Gibraltar) created greater tides, not necessarily true, but perhaps 
a belief of Pytheas, who experienced extraordinary tides around the 
British Isles (Pliny, Natural History 2.217) and also wrote about the 
tides on the Iberian coast (3.2.11). The great estuaries were unusual to 
Greeks and Romans, and the tidal range (today about three m. at 
Cadiz) would have seemed phenomenal, as well as the efforts of ship 
captains to combat them. Since the Atlantic coast of Iberia was the 
most accessible part of the External Ocean, its tidal phenomena were 
the best known and took on an almost mythic quality (e.g. Pomponius 
Mela 3.1). The “eight stadia” in this section cannot be correct; there is 
nothing impressive about navigating estuaries for slightly over 
a kilometer, and suggestions have been made from 100 to 800 stadia 
(Strabo, Géographie ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 34). 

3.2.5. Strabo continued his comments about the wonders of 
Tourdetania. For Asta and Nabrissa, see 3.1.9. Onoba and Ossonoba 
may be the same or adjacent places, in the vicinity of modern Huelva at 
the mouth of the Rio Tinto, famous for its association with Columbus. 
Maenuba (Greek Mainoba), cited nowhere else, may be near 
Villamanrique de la Condesa, southwest of Seville, a location that would 
have been on the Baitis estuary in antiquity; a Maenuba River in this area 
was known to Pliny (Natural History 3.11). The rich commerce of the 
region was largely attributed to the tidal activity — the high tides created 
short cuts between locales — and the realization that settlements should be 
on the rivers and estuaries. 

This district was closely linked economically with Italy and Rome, with 
a good sea route established, although getting from Gadeira into the 
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Mediterranean could be difficult. Moreover, the political and economic 
conditions of Strabo’s day encouraged this commerce, especially because of 
the peace after the end of the Roman civil war in 30 Bc and the suppression 
of piracy, at least in the western Mediterranean. This became a priority 
after pirates had burned Ostia, the port of Rome, and was implemented in 
the 60s Bc by Cn. Pompeius (Plutarch, Pompeius 24-8; Dio 36.20-37). 
With the new technology of ship's cordage made from esparto grass (Greek 
sparton, 3.4.9), one could sail from Gadeira (or perhaps the entrance to the 
Mediterranean) to Ostia in seven days (Pliny, Natural History 19.4). 
Despite this encomium on the benefits of Roman peace and prosperity, 
Strabo recounted an event in the gos Bc when the sailing schedule went 
badly wrong, gleaned from Posidonios' On the Ocean (T22). Returning to 
Italy from Spain, he embarked probably from Gadeira, where he had lived 
for a month (3.1.5). Contrary winds kept him at sea for three months, 
blown all the way from the Gymnasians (modern Balearics) to Sardo 
(modern Sardinia) and even to the coast of Africa. There is something 
unbelievable about the tale (one is reminded of the vicissitudes of Eudoxos 
of Kyzikos, also recounted by Poseidonios: see 2.3.4), for surely the captain 
could have attempted alternate routes, and there was the question of 
provisions. Yet the story does demonstrate the fickleness of the winds in 
the western Mediterranean, where easterlies can persist for an extended 
period, best manifested by the time that Kolaios of Samos, in the late 
seventh century BC, was allegedly blown from the Kyrenaia out through the 
Pillars of Herakles (Herodotos 4.152). All these accounts — Kolaios, 
Eudoxos, and Poseidonios — although perhaps to be questioned in detail, 
show certain realities about Mediterranean sailing in antiquity: for a good 
map of sailing routes, see Pascal Arnaud, Les routes de la navigation antique 
(Paris 2005) 8-9. In addition to recounting a personal anecdote, 
Poseidonios may have recorded the event because of his own interest in 
the winds (F137a = 1.2.21). Strabo probably had no point to make beyond 
the inclusion of a somewhat relevant story from one of his major sources. 
3.2.6. The exports from Tourdetania included grain, which in fact was 
less important than the supply from elsewhere: two-thirds of the annual 
amount needed for Rome came from Africa (Josephus, Jewish War 2.383). 
The Spanish wine industry, probably originating in Phoenician times, 
produced a number of excellent wines: Strabo may have been referring to 
that from the region of Lauro or Lauron, just south of Corduba (Pliny, 
Natural History 14.71). The industry proliferated in the Augustan period, 
and local wine export amphoras have been found as far as the British Isles 
(Evan W. Haley, Baetica Felix [Austin, Tex. 2003] 41). Olive oil remains 
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a major Spanish commodity. Beeswax had a variety of uses, including 
cosmetics, in art, and for writing tablets. Honey, the universal sweetener in 
the Mediterranean world, was known everywhere. Pitch could be used to 
resinate wine barrels (4.6.2), among other things. Kokkos, mentioned only 
here by Strabo, is a red dye from the kermes oak (Quercus coccifera); see 
Theophrastos, Research on Plants 3.7.3. Red ochre (Greek miltos) is another 
type of red dye, used as body paint (Herodotos 4.191, 7.69). Strabo 
grudgingly admitted that Spanish miltos was equal to that from his home 
territory, which was actually considered the best (12.2.10); he said much the 
same about the Spanish fish salting industry (see 3.1.8). Salt and salting 
throughout the inhabited world was one of the themes of the Geography — 
not surprising given the importance of it to ancient economies — and 
Strabo mentioned the industry over twenty times, in localities from 
Iberia to India (Nuria Morére Molinero, “La sal según la ‘Geografía’ de 
Estrabón. Un mapa de la sal y algunas aportaciones," in Actas del 1 Congreso 
Internacional de Historia Antiqua [ed. L. Hernández Guerra et al., 
Valladolid 2001] 519-27). 

His description of the livestock in Tourdetania is the best extant (Michel 
Ponsich, “The Rural Economy of Western Baetica,” in The Archaeology of 
Early Roman Baetica [JRA Supplement 29, ed. Simon Keay, 1998] 171-82). 
Black wool was highly prized (although less versatile than white, because it 
could not be dyed), and commanded a high price. The family of the 
agricultural author L. Junius Moderatus Columella lived around 
Corduba in Strabo’s day; Columella’s uncle Marcus was an innovative 
estate owner and involved in sheep-breeding, with a particular interest in 
the colors of wool (Columella, Rei rusticae 7.2.3—5). The Saltietians and 
their textiles are otherwise unknown; they may be the inhabitants of Salacia 
in northern Lusitania (Pliny, Natural History 8.191). 

The /eberis is a type of rabbit, only known from Strabo’s two 
citations and a notice by the grammarian Polemarchos (Erotian 
58.17), who identified the word as Massalian. Evidently the animal 
was endemic in much of the western Mediterranean: the problem in 
the Gymnesian Islands occurred in the time of Augustus (Pliny, 
Natural History 8.21718). 

For Dikaiarcheia (Roman Puteoli, modern Pozzuoli on the Bay of 
Naples), see 5.4.6. Libyan ships presumably came from Kyrene and the 
region of Carthage. The end of the section makes no sense, and a further 
geographical comparison may have been lost. 

3.2.7. The richness of the coastal economy of Tourdetania was attributed 
to the tidal action, which brings all kinds of sea creatures to the shore. 
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The fauna and flora of the External Ocean was still relatively new to the 
Greco-Roman world, as many of the early explorers who ventured outside 
the Pillars of Herakles lacked the scientific knowledge or inclination to 
report on such matters, and it was only at the time of Alexander that the 
interest developed. Nearchos of Crete (FGrHist #133), commander of 
the fleet that sailed from the mouth of the Indos to Mesopotamia, recorded 
the oceanic fauna that he encountered (15.2.12—13), and Androsthenes of 
Thasos (FGrHist #711) reported on the flora of the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Three kinds of whales were cited. The “snouted” (Greek oryx) is perhaps 
the narwhal (Monodon monoceros), although the word normally means an 
antelope (Aristotle, Research on Animals 2.1), and its use for a whale is rare. 
The phalaina is a generic term for a large ocean creature. The “spouter” is 
Greek physeter, originally meaning a blowpipe (Herodotos 4.2), but which 
came to describe a spouting sea animal. This passage parallels the descrip- 
tion of the animals in the Indian Ocean by Nearchos (Fib), which may be 
Strabo's ultimate source. The word physeter in this sense is rare, but Pliny 
(Natural History 9.8) reported that the animal was seen in the Ocean off 
Gaul, presumably in the Bay of Biscay. 

The immense size of ocean creatures (as related to those within the 
Mediterranean) was always astonishing, and there is a catalogue of those 
seen at Carteia (near Kalpe in southern Iberia). Ten &o£ylai would be about 
three liters, 80 minai around 45 kg., and two peches about a meter. There is 
no doubt that these are large animals, and even though there may be some 
local exaggeration, they had been an object of awe and even fear since the 
fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Frogs 475). 

Strabo discussed the tuna harvest a number of times (see 1.2.15, 5.2.6, 
5.2.8, 12.3.19), perhaps because it was a feature of the Black Sea coast near 
his home. In the case of Spain, the focus is more on the “acorns” that the 
tuna eat. The passage is difficult to interpret, since no oak grows in the sea. 
The normal explanation is that the “oak” is a type of seaweed, perhaps 
Sargassum vulgare, common in the western Mediterranean, or bladderwort 
(Fucus versiculosus). Molluscs can attach themselves to it, and this is 
probably what the tuna were seeking (Emanuele Lelli, “‘Maiale del mare’ 
da Polibio ad Ateneo," QUCC 78 [2004] 153-8). The term “acorn” (Greek 
balanos), when connected to “oak” (drys, the standard Greek word), adds to 
the misleading impression, but ba/anos can also mean “barnacle” (Aristotle, 
Research on Animals 4.8), perhaps a more reasonable explanation. It is 
difficult to imagine any kind of acorn drifting in quantity from the 
Atlantic to the Italian coast, and Polybios (34.8.3), the source of at least 
some of this material, realized the problem. See Walbank, Historical 
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Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 599—601; Jorge Da Alarcáo, “Notes de arqueologia, 
epigrafia e toponímia-IIL" RPA 8 (2005) 293-311. The concept of a “sea 
pig” is a reflection of the acorn-eating swine of Eumaios (Homer, Odyssey 
13.407-10). Nevertheless, tuna were an important part of the economy of 
coastal Iberia, and the fish appeared on the coinage of Gadeira and else- 
where (Ponsich, "Rural Economy" 181). 

3.2.8. A lengthy discussion on mining in Spain continues through 3.2.11. 
Although Spain is the focus of the passage, it evolves into one of Strabo's 
typical digressions — given his deep interest in the topic — with information 
about mining elsewhere and some hints about the moral implications of 
the industry. Iberia had long had a mythical level of prosperity, and Strabo 
was not exaggerating when he wrote that it was the wealthiest place in the 
world. 

His account is often highly technical, with specific details regarding 
methods of mining. Hundreds of ancient mining shafts still exist in south- 
western Spain, as well as slag heaps, remnants of the smelting process that 
Strabo described. At Sotiel Coronada, about 40 km. north of Huelva, 
where copper was mined, there are about 150 shafts, many slag heaps, and 
a miners' settlement of the Roman period. The site is particularly interest- 
ing as evidence for ancient mining because more recent operations have not 
destroyed the Roman topography (Hirt, Imperial Mines 38—41). For Mt. 
Kemmenon, see 4.1.1-2. A nugget of half a /itra would weight about 170 
grams. Pala (pl. palai) is a word not otherwise attested and presumably is 
indigenous: palaga and palacurna (Pliny, Natural History 33.77) are prob- 
ably variants of the same word. 

Strabo’s source for this passage was not specified. Part of the material 
may be from his own professional knowledge, and Poseidonios and 
Polybios, cited in 3.2.9—10, certainly contributed. What is remarkable is 
that much of the technology remains familiar today. 

3.2.9. After his introductory comments on mining, Strabo summarized 
the views of Poseidonios (F239; Ponsich, “Rural Economy” 172-3). He 
emphasized that Poseidonios’ discussion was more one of rhetorical ex- 
travagance than technical data. The story about a forest fire causing the 
earth to melt occurs elsewhere, most notably in an expectedly vivid account 
by Lucretius (5.1252-7) that describes how humans first learned about 
forging metals. There is no explicit information that Poseidonios was 
describing any particular event in Spain, but rather it is a general discussion 
of the progress of civilization, as Seneca showed in his summary (Letter 
90.12 = Poseidonios F284). Strabo indulged in his own rhetoric, comparing 
Poseidonios' language to the riches from a mine. 
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Poseidonios then quoted Demetrios of Phaleron (F35a), the pupil of 
Theophrastos who was ruler of Athens and then was involved in the 
establishment of the great library at Alexandria. Although he was 
a prolific author, fewer than sixty fragments of his works remain 
(FGrHist #228). The quotation refers back to the previous comment 
about Hades and Ploutos, and Demetrios may even be the source of that 
witty remark. There were inevitable difficulties with mining below the 
water table, and the Egyptian screw would be used, the familiar water- 
lifting device attributed, although questionably, to Archimedes of Syracuse 
(for the issues, see Kevin Greene, "Inventors, Inventions, and Attitudes 
Toward Technology and Innovation," in Oxford Handbook of Engineering 
and Technology in the Classical World (ed. John Peter Oleson, Oxford 2008] 
805). The screw is still used along the Nile today, and remains of several 
have been found in mining contexts in Spain (John Peter Oleson, “Water- 
Lifting,” in Handbook of Ancient Water Technology (ed. Örjan Wikander, 
Leiden 1999] 248—50). If it had been actually invented by Archimedes the 
source cannot be Demetrios, who died in the 280s Bc, about the time that 
the former was born, but the following riddle returns to the situation in the 
mines of Attika and is doubtless from Demetrios’ account. The passage is 
about greed, and the riddle had long been known in various forms (Kidd, 
Commentary 834). Since the silver mines in Attika had effectively gone out of 
business in Poseidonios’ time, around roo Bc, due to a slave revolt (F262 = 
Athenaios 6.272ef), issues of greed and its impact on the mining industry 
may have been on Poseidonios mind when, a few years later, he visited 
Iberia, where the mines were still exceedingly profitable (one quarter of the 
copper ore was pure). A talent — Euboian or otherwise — normally weighed 
about 62-86 pounds, so a small mine could produce 20-30 pounds of silver 
in a day. 

Although tin is found in southern Spain, the focus of Poseidonios’ 
argument is on sources that were more remote, where tin ore was in surface 
alluvial deposits (see also Pliny, Natural History 34.156). The context is the 
semi-legendary Kassiterides Islands, somewhere to the north of Iberia and 
associated with the Prettanikians. The best manuscripts have this form for 
the British Isles here, which is an indication that Poseidonios’ source was 
Pytheas. Strabo, of course, would not acknowledge any debt to Pytheas. 
For further discussion about the Kassiterides, see 3.5.11. They were placed 
beyond the Artabrians, who lived in northwest Iberia, and who also had ore 
deposits, probably on the surface. By the middle of the first century Ap 
northwestern Iberia produced 20,000 pounds of gold a year (Pliny, 
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Natural History 33.78). The mixture of gold and silver (“white gold”) was 
described by Pliny (Natural History 33.80). 

3.2.10. Having completed his summary of Poseidonios’ account, with its 
moral implications, Strabo next turned to Polybios (34.9.8—12), whose version 
is far more technical. He wrote about the silver mines near New Karchedon 
(modern Cartagena), where there was a large mining district (perhaps 25 km. 
across). loday there is extensive evidence of ancient mining, especially 
between Cartagena and Cabo de Palos, and near Mazarrón (Claude 
Domerque, Catalogue des mines et des fonderies antiques de la Péninsule 
Ibérique [Madrid 1987], vol. 2, pp. 356—405). It was a large-scale operation 
with many workmen (probably not all of the 40,000 were miners) delivering 
a vast amount of ore each day. The process was described in detail. The ore 
went through several stages of refining, with crushing and washing; after doing 
this five times, the miners smelted the ore. Details are lacking, perhaps due to 
Strabo's summarization, and there is the impression that the lead merely 
needed to be poured off, whereas the process is much more complicated. 

Strabo also added some comments of his own (the “at present” refers to 
the early imperial period), with a note on the current status, for the silver 
mines were under private ownership but the gold mines state controlled 
(Hirt, Imperial Mines 90-1; Almudena Orejas and F. Javier Sánchez- 
Palencia, "Mines, Territorial Organization, and Social Structure in 
Roman Iberia,” AJA 106 [2002] 581-99). He then returned to the region 
of the Baitis River, discussing the mines on its upper portion around 
Castulo (see 3.2.3), which were probably under imperial control (Hirt, 
Imperial Mines 155). 

3.2.11. Briefly, Strabo considered the source of the Baitis, which was at 
the Silver Mountain, probably the modern Sierra de Segura. Both the 
Baitis (Guadalquivir) and Anas (Guadiana) have several affluents, and thus 
it is not unreasonable that Polybios (34.9.12), writing a century or more 
earlier than Strabo when Iberia was less well known, would have had 
a different view of their sources, although both rivers originate in the 
same region. Keltiberia was originally applied to northeastern Iberia 
(Polybios 3.17.2—3), far from the two rivers, but the explanation is that 
the name became extended into other areas, and at 3.4.12 Strabo made it 
clear that Keltiberia included the district where the rivers originated. 

Polybios' contribution to this section seems to be limited to the matter of 
the rivers. What follows is from unspecified “ancients,” perhaps including the 
two sources mentioned later, Eratosthenes, Geography (F153) and Artemidoros 
(Fri). The topic is Tartessos, which Strabo recorded here as an old name for 
the Baitis River, a city at its mouth, and (as Tartessis) the entire region 
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(Celestino Pérez and López-Ruiz, Tartessos 120-1). Tartessos was one of the 
most venerable toponyms of the Iberian peninsula, and directly connected 
with the long-standing feeling that Iberia was unusually wealthy. It has 
repeatedly been associated with Tarshish, cited nearly thirty times in the 
Bible, and is mentioned frequently in Greek sources, beginning with the 
quotation from Stesichoros (F S7), from the sixth century Bc. The most 
famous Biblical reference tells how the ships of Solomon went to Tarshish 
regularly and returned with gold, silver, apes, and peacocks (2 Chronicles 
9:21). Although equation of Tarshish and Tartessos remains not totally 
proven, the evidence seems to support it (Carolina López-Ruiz, “Tarshish 
and Tartessos Revisited: Textual Problems and Historical Implications,” in 
Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia [ed. Michael Dietler and Carolina 
López-Ruiz, Chicago, Ill. 2009] 255-80), demonstrating that the wealth of 
Iberia was known throughout the Mediterranean long before the Greeks 
learned about it. Their knowledge began with Kolaios of Samos, perhaps 
around 630 BC, who became the first Greek to reach southwest Iberia 
(Herodotos 4.152). At about the same time the Sikyonian treasury at 
Delphi acquired doors of Tartessian bronze (Pausanias 6.19.2-3), and 
thus the wealth of Tartessos was reaching Greece proper. 

Tartessos was introduced by Strabo in the context of the myth of 
Geryon, the monster killed by Herakles in his tenth labor, and who was 
noted for his fine herd of cattle, which the hero drove back to Greece 
or even as far east as Skythia (Hesiod, Theogony 287-94; Herodotos 
4.8). Geryon was associated with another semi-mythical place, Erytheia, 
which Stesichoros implied was on the upper Baitis but Eratosthenes 
(F153) believed was the Fortunate Island. This name, appearing also in 
the plural and as *Blessed Islands," was first known as a paradise that 
was the home of dead heroes, somewhere in the Ocean (Hesiod, Works 
and Days 166—73). The island, or islands, may have originally been 
within the Mediterranean, but moved west as knowledge of the sea 
increased. By the third century Bc they were on the Iberian coast of the 
Atlantic; two centuries later they were identified with islands in the 
Ocean (Roller, Through the Pillars 44-5). Strabo's suggestion that they 
were “not far from the capes of Marousia” fits only the Canaries, and 
demonstrates the state of information in his day (Philip O. Spann, 
"Sallust, Plutarch, and the ‘Isles of the Blest,” 77 9 [1977] 75-80). 
The ability of both these toponyms and Tartessos to move is typical of 
the impossibility of locating any mythical place with certainty. 

Disgressing somewhat, Strabo recorded an itinerary from Kalpe to 
Keltike (essentially northwestern France), largely along the Atlantic coast 
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of Europe. It had originally been defined by Pytheas (T11) — whom, as 
always, Strabo dismissed — and then Eratosthenes, with an even later 
critique by Artemidoros. The information is confused. Five days to sail 
the approximately 325 km. from Gadeira to the Sacred Promontory is 
excessive. Although one must take into account winds, and, since the 
journey is on the Ocean, the tides and swell, nevertheless ancient ships 
could regularly do a 160 km. a day (a good example is a recorded three-day 
sail from the Balearics to the Pillars, a distance of 650 km. [Diodoros 5.16.1; 
Casson, Ships 281-91]). A larger issue is the matter of the tides, which 
actually increase toward the north. Strabo’s general discomfort with the 
topic of tides and his need to dismiss Pytheas contributed to the problems. 
The itinerary also provides evidence for a land route to Keltike from, 
presumably, Massalia, which, in fact, was probably the route used by 
Pytheas (Roller, Through the Pillars 68-9). 

3.2.12. The final section of Part 2 (through 3.2.15) is a discussion of 
Homer’s knowledge of the far west, an issue already considered in general 
terms (1.1.10). Strabo, who firmly believed that nothing could be “in conflict” 
with Homer (8.3.3), often went to great effort to demonstrate that the poet 
had an exceedingly wide range of geographical knowledge. A particular 
difficulty for those adhering to such a theory was that the far west had 
steadily become better known over the centuries since Homer’s time. 

Carefully choosing and interpreting his data, Strabo provided proofs as 
to why Homer knew about the far west. Quoting from the ///ad (8.485) 
about the sun setting into the Ocean, he saw this as a demonstration that 
Homer knew about the Atlantic coast, and thus Tartessos. As with much of 
Strabo’s Homeric criticism, the argument is overstated, since the viewpoint 
within the Z//a4 is from Troy, and one would presume — despite Homer's 
use of the word “Okeanos” — that the sun was setting into the Aegean. 

Moreover, it was difficult to assume that Homer knew about Tartessos, 
because he did not mention the name. In a rather convoluted argument, 
Strabo, taking the sunset passage, associated the night with Hades, and 
Hades with Tartaros, the place of imprisonment of the Titans, perhaps 
relying on Zad 8.13-17. The similarity of the words Tartaros and Tartessos 
led Strabo to suggest that Homer had proposed that they were interchange- 
able, since Tartaros was the farthest place under the earth and Tartessos the 
farthest place on the earth. The gloomy Kimmerians and their presumed 
connection with Hades (see 1.2.9) were also added to the argument. Strabo 
provided alleged evidence of this kind of toponymic substitution: Kirke 
had told Odysseus about the Planktai (“The Wanderers"), a sailors’ hazard, 
perhaps in the Strait of Messina, that only the Argo had successfully passed 
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(Odyssey 12.61—72). This reminded Strabo of the Kyaneai, rocks at the 
entrance to the Black Sea (see 7.6.1; Herodotos 4.85), which were also 
called the Symplegades (“The Strikers Together," first mentioned by 
Euripides, [phigeneia Among the Taurians 355). The theory behind the 
reasoning seems to be that known rocks with unusual characteristics and 
variant names at one strait gave Homer the inspiration for creating another 
set of unusual rocks at another strait, and thus he could have done the same 
with Tartaros and Tartessos. As is often the case with Strabo’s arguments 
about Homeric topography, the reasoning is weak and flawed, and in this 
case Strabo himself admitted that it was not the best explanation for how 
Homer allegedly knew about the west. 

3.2.13. Strabo believed that the better proof of Homer’s knowledge of 
the west involved the wanderings of the heroes into that region. Yet 
Homer was unaware of the two labors of Herakles traditionally set in the 
west, Geryon and the Apples of the Hesperides, whose name makes its 
western locale explicit. Both were first mentioned by Hesiod (Theogony 
215-16, 275, 287-94), but in the latter case without naming the hero. 
The epics on the Herakles story (especially that by Panyassis of 
Halikarnassos, from the fifth century Bc) may have been the first to 
associate the hero and the Hesperides. Nevertheless, there was 
a consistent tendency to believe that Herakles had journeyed to the far 
west, in particular Iberia, and there was a temple to him at Gadeira (3.5.3), 
probably originally dedicated to Melqart. Augustus seems to have bene- 
fitted the cult, so Strabo may have been particularly aware of the alleged 
prominence of Herakles in Iberian history (William E. Mierse, Temples 
and Towns in Roman Iberia (Berkeley, Calif. 1999] 275—6). Moreover, 
there are the Pillars of Herakles themselves, which may have been vaguely 
known to Homer (Odyssey 1.53-4, 24.117218), although oddly Strabo did 
not mention them in this context. 

Another hero associated with the west was Odysseus. The evidence, 
however, is late, and in fact it is Strabo who seems first to have popularized 
the idea. The strongest point is that there was a city of Odysseia with 
a temple of Athena, which Poseidonios (F247) and others seem to have 
seen (see further, 3.4.3), located in the mountains north of Abdera (modern 
Adra on the coast between Málaga and Almería). No certain location for 
Odysseia has been found, although a site with the ancient name of Ulisi, 
modern Ugíjar, about 25 km. north of Adra, seems a promising possibility. 
But the difficulty with this toponym is that it seems to be based on the 
Latin name for Odysseus, Ulixes, and thus would not likely indicate any 
pre-Roman settlement (Andrew T. Fear, "Odysseus and Spain," 
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Prometheus 18 [1992] 19-26). Thus it becomes difficult to establish any 
connection between Odysseus and Iberia. 

Nevertheless, Strabo quite reasonably emphasized the relevance of 
the world after the Trojan War to his arguments. Calling the war 
a “Kadmeian victory” — one that was also destructive to the victors 
(Herodotos 1.166) — and appropriately quoting Odysseus’ speech at 
Troy, that it was disgraceful to go home without any spoils (Homer, 
Iliad 2.298), Strabo laid the groundwork for the dispersal of the heroes 
after the war. He provided a catalogue of those who wandered. 
The Greek tradition about Aineias is dubious, and by the first 
century BC had largely been replaced by the Roman tale of Aeneas, 
so it is difficult to determine exactly what Strabo knew. For Antenor 
and the Enetians, see 1.3.2. Diomedes returned home safely, but found 
that his wife had made other arrangements, and moved on (6.3.9). 
The travels of Menelaos were extensive (Homer, Odyssey 4.332-592). 
Although the antiquity of these stories varies, and some, like that of 
Aineias, continued to evolve into Strabo’s day, his emphasis on the 
many post-war wanderings that tended in a western direction is a well- 
taken point. Nevertheless, Strabo, with his usual ability to expand on 
what Homer actually said, saw these journeys as proof of “many 
expeditions to farthest Iberia,” which seems a major exaggeration. 

Strabo returned to the matter of a mythical paradise in the farthest west, 
here using the Homeric term Elysian Plain rather than the slightly later 
“Blessed Islands,” citing the passage from Menelaos’ narrative (Odyssey 
4.563-8) where he is told that he will end up there. Since the Zephyr 
(anthropomorphized as Zephyros) is the west wind (Homer, iad 9.5, 
etc.), this signalled to Strabo that the Elysian Plain was in the far west, 
further proving his thesis. He had already connected the far west with 
Hades (3.2.12), and the presence of Rhadamanthys, judge of the under- 
world and brother of Minos (e.g. Plato, Apology 32) supported his case. 
Oddly, Strabo believed that constant repetition of these stories increased 
their veracity. Yet missing is any extensive association with Iberia, beyond 
the matter of the toponym Odysseia. In fact, at the end of the section, 
Strabo suggested that the Blessed Islands were more connected with 
Maurousia (Mauretania) than Iberia, information received from his con- 
temporary Juba II, the king of Mauretania, who discovered and surveyed 
the Canary Islands (Pliny, Natural History 6.201—5). Believing them to be 
the Hesperides, Juba associated them with the Blessed Islands, publishing 
his findings in his Libyka (F2), completed by 2 Bc (see Roller, Scholarly 
Kings 49-50, 56-7). 
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3.2.14. By “Phoenicians,” Strabo meant the Carthaginians, who, under 
the leadership of Hamilkar Barkas (the father of Hannibal), established 
their power in southern Iberia, occupying Gadeira in 237 Bc (Polybios 
2.1.5-9; Diodoros 25.10). Hamilkar seems to have been aware of the wealth 
of the region, and intended to use it both to wage war against the Romans 
and to solidify his own position (Polybios 3.10.5; Appian, Hannibalike 1.2). 

Part of the myth of Tartessos was its long-lived and aptly named King 
Arganthonios (argant is the Keltic word for silver: see Adolf Schulten, 
Tartessos: Ein Beitrag zur ältesten Geschichte des Westens [znd edn, Hamburg 
1950] 54). He lived for 80 years, or longer, and befriended a Phokaian 
expedition to Tartessos, encouraging them to settle in his territory, as he 
was aware of the growing Persian threat in eastern Greece. When they 
declined the offer, he financed new city walls at Phokaia (Herodotos 
1.163—5). Anakreon (F361) also knew about the king, but did not name him; 
his reign thus lasted until at least the mid-sixth century Bc. Regardless of the 
veracity of the details, it is another example, like that of Kolaios of Samos 
(Herodotos 4.152), of the reputed wealth of Tartessos affecting Archaic 
Greece. For the horn of Amaltheia see 10.2.19. Strabo is the earliest extant 
source to equate Tartessos with Carteia; see also Pliny, Natural History 3.7. 

3.2.15. Strabo ended Part 2 with another panegyric to romanization, 
pointing out that the Roman presence in Tourdetania had been 
a significant factor in their civilized and cultured quality. The paraphrase 
from Polybios (34.9.3) is limited to their relationship with the Kelts, who 
were still villagers. The Tourdetanians were the first people to lose their 
language in the face of the Roman presence, perhaps by 100 Bc (Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 2, p. 193). Pax Augusta, formerly Pax Julia (modern Beja in 
Portugal), was established by either Julius Caesar or Augustus. Augusta 
Emerita (modern Mérida) and Caesaraugusta (modern Zaragoza) were 
both Augustan foundations. These three towns have some of the most 
significant and visible Roman remains in Iberia, especially Mérida. Neither 
Augusta Emerita or Caesaraugusta were in Tourdetania, and Strabo was 
making a general statement about the benefits of the Roman presence in 
Iberia, not specifically about Tourdetania (Andrew T. Fear, Rome and 
Baetica [Oxford 1996] 34-5). “Togati” is an emendation of “stolati” in 
the manuscripts. The former suggests that the locals have become so 
romanized that they are accustomed to wearing the toga (one of Strabo’s 
back formations from Latin into Greek); the latter would mean “clothed” 
and that they had adopted Italian dress (Alicia M. Canto, “Sinoicismo 
y stolati ez Emerita, Caesaraugusta y Pax: Una relectura de Estrabón 11, 
2, 15," Geríon 19 [2001] 425-76). 
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3.3.1. Lusitania is roughly the northern part of modern Portugal (north 
of the Tagos), and the coastal regions beyond. Strabo began again at 
the Sacred Promontory and described the coast north to the Tagos 
(modern Tejo in Portugal, Tajo in Spain). The unnamed gulf is the 
modern Baia de Setúbal, with the Barbarion Cape (modern Cabo 
Espichel) at its north end. From there it is only about 30 km. to the 
mouth of the Tagos. The text is in poor shape at this point, for ten 
stadia (about 2 km.) is wrong for the distance from the cape, and it is 
possible that a toponym has fallen out. Moreover, there is no previous 
mention of a tower. 

The Tagos has only one mouth today, but in antiquity the river at high 
tide also drained south into the estuary of the modern Río Sado, and the 
topography east of Lisbon on the left side of the river, today an alluvial 
plain, was quite different. A ship of 10,000 measures was a large freighter 
(the measurement is in amphoras), with a burden of about 400 tons 
(Casson, Ships 171-2). The location of Moron is not known beyond the 
fact that it would be about 95 km. upriver. 

D. Junius Brutus (consul 138 Bc) fought against the Lusitanians, with 
mixed results. A well-educated man and a patron of the arts, he was an 
ancestor of the tyrannicide (Cicero, Brutus 107, 175). The spoils from the 
war paid for the Temple of Mars in the Circus Flaminius at Rome, which 
had statues by Skopas (L. Richardson, Jr., A New Topographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome |Baltimore, Md. 1992] 245). The elder Brutus may be the 
source for many of the geographical and ethnographic details in this part of 
the Geography. 

Olysipo is modern Lisbon, but the Roman city is hardly known, and it 
is not certain whether Brutus merely fortified an indigenous village or only 
built a Roman camp. The Tagos is the longest river in Iberia, and thus 
would have been a major route to the interior. For Keltiberia, see 3.2.11. 
The Vettonians were the first major ethnic group encountered as one went 
upriver, lying to its south across the modern Spanish border (J. M. Alonso- 
Núñez, “Los Vettones en Estrabón,” SHHA 9 [1991] 85-7). 
The Carpetanians were farther inland, in the vicinity of Toletum (modern 
Toledo). For the Anas and Baitis, see 3.1.6. 

3.3.2. The Oretanians were south of the Carpetanians, near the sources 
of the Baitis. Their major city was Castulo (see 3.2.3). The Vaccaeans were 
north of them and east of the Vettonians. The Durius (modern Duero or 
Douro) was another major Iberian river, whose source was northeast of 
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Madrid and which emptied into the Atlantic at modern Porto. Akontia is 
mentioned only here and has not been located. 

The Callaicians originally lived in the northwest part of the peninsula. 
Brutus had difficulty with them, because they were fast-moving brigands 
(according to the Roman point of view), and thus he attacked their villages, 
moving north across the Durius and subjecting them (Appian, /berika 
71-3). Because of this he acquired the surname “Callaicus,” yet the 
Callaicians continued to be a problem for the Romans. Julius Caesar had 
dealings with them in 60 Bc, and was successful enough that he decided to 
stand for the consulship (Dio 37.53—4). 

3.3.3. Roman wars against the Lusitanians began in 194 BC when 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica engaged them near Ilipa (Livy 35.3.1-12) and 
continued until Caesar’s campaign in 60 Bc. The battles were numerous 
and difficult: in 155 Bc two praetors, a quaestor, and 6,000 Roman soldiers 
were killed (Appian, /berika 56). For the ethnic groups mentioned, see 
3.3.1-2. The Asturians were north of the Vettonians, extending to the 
ocean. 

By length, Strabo meant north-south: 3,000 stadia (perhaps 600 km.) is 
a good distance from the Tagos to the northern end of the Iberian 
peninsula. The highest point in Portugal is in the Sierra da Estrela at 
1995 m., and the territory is dominated by the two large rivers, the 
Tagos and the Durius, and their fertile valleys, so Strabo's topographical 
summary is generally accurate. 

Strabo disgressed to comment on the tides. Evidently Aristotle (F680) 
had said that they were caused by rugged coasts, seemingly using northern 
Lusitania, which is not particularly rugged, as an example. Poseidonios 
(F220) pointed out the problem. In some way, however, the argument 
became transferred to the rugged southern coast (familiar to Poseidonios) 
and Mauretania. As is usual when Strabo became involved in tidal theory, 
the reasoning is confused, and there are textual problems near the end. 
It remains uncertain what, if anything, Aristotle know about the Atlantic 
coast of Iberia. 

3.3.4. The catalogue of rivers north of the Tagos probably comes from 
Brutus’ campaign. The Munda is the modern Mondego, and the Vacua 
(Greek Ouakoua) is perhaps the Vouga. The Durius (Douro or Duero) is 
the largest river in northwest Iberia, 900 km. long, and, like the Tagos, was 
an important route to the interior. The next river north is alternatively the 
Lethe (“Forgetfulness”), Limaia (also known to Pliny, Natural History 
4.115, and which survives in the modern names, Lima or Limia), or Belion. 
“Lethe,” since it is Greek, cannot be the indigenous name. “Belion” may 
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have been transcribed into Latin as “Oblivia” (“Forgetfulness”), as in Livy 
(Summary 55), eventually becoming “Lethe” in Greek. Strabo’s use of this 
as his primary name indicates that his source was Greek even if based on 
Latin material. For Numantia, see 3.4.13. 

The Bainis or Minios, sometimes confused with the Baitis (Appian, 
Iberika 71), is the modern Minho or Miño, currently part of the border 
between Portugal and Spain. It is by no means one of the largest in Iberia 
(its source is barely 160 km. inland), and it may be that it was first 
encountered by Brutus either at its broad estuary or in a particularly 
large flood. The comment by Poseidonios (F224) is another brief insertion, 
as in 3.2.3, perhaps correcting Polybios about the source of the river. 
The following statement about the tides may also be from Poseidonios, 
who had an interest in the flooding of rivers and estuaries (F218 = 3.5.9). 
Significantly, Strabo’s account of the coast and its rivers ends at this point, 
the northernmost limit of Brutus’ campaign, demonstrating that he was 
the ultimate source of the information. 

3.3.5. T he description is more generalized beyond the limits that Brutus 
reached, and is probably based on hearsay, either those reporting to Brutus 
or information reaching the south of Iberia. The unlikely explanation for 
the Lethe River has the character of a popular fiction. The Artabrians (or 
Arrotrebians, as at Pliny, Natural History 4.119) are the ethnic group 
inhabiting the northwest corner of Iberia, with the Harbor of the 
Artabrians probably modern Ría de Betanzos, the only large bay on this 
coast. It is difficult to locate Nerion: either in the vicinity of Fisterra, whose 
name suggests it is a logical choice, or farther north, as there are many 
promontories in this region, and the one defined as the end of Iberia would 
depend on the sailing routes. 

From the middle of the section through 3.5.8 there is an ethnographical 
summary of Lusitania. No sources are cited, and it probably also came from 
information gathered by Brutus, with some updating (“at present”; see also 
the end of 3.5.8) into the early imperial period. Much of the material is 
a formulaic view of the impact of the Roman presence, describing how 
a once prosperous people turned to brigandage, especially those living in 
poverty, and when the mountaineers invaded the lowlands, the inhabitants 
suffered in turn as they abandoned their farms to defend themselves. 
Eventually the Romans arrived and put an end to this — not only defeating 
them militarily but moving populations (see 3.1.6) — and the original 
prosperity returned. Although the analysis begins with Lusitania, by the 
end it has expanded into a discussion of many indigenous peoples in 
interior Iberia. 
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3.3.6. After the general comments, there are specific military details 
about the Lusitanians, certainly from Brutus. There is a report on their 
tactical ability and their weaponry, and on two items that would be of 
particular curiosity to Romans. First, some of them liked the Lakonian- 
style bath, presumably similar to that described by Martial (6.42), dry heat 
followed by a plunge into cold water (Antonio Lépez Sousa, “Termalismo 
antiguo en el noroeste peninsular. Siglos 11 a.c.—11 d.c.,” Gallaecia 21 [2002] 
193—213). Evidence for a number of these baths has been found in the 
northwestern Iberian peninsula in the region of the Castro culture (Martin 
Almagro-Gorbea and Lucía Moltó, “‘Saunas’ en la hispania preromana,” 
ETF(hist) 5 [1992] 67-102). Second, their method of sacrifice also seemed 
familiar, using the innards (although in a particularly barbarian style, since 
the innards were those of prisoners rather than animals). The passage is an 
attempt to find points of familiarity with barbarians while never losing 
sight of their essentially alien quality. 

3.3.7. The catalogue of the customs of the mountain people emphasizes 
their unusual nature: long hair on men, no olives and little wine, the 
drinking of beer, different relations between the sexes, and no coinage. 
Mention of Brutus provides the source for the information. 
The quotation from Pindar (F170) is merely to add color and has no 
relevance to Iberia. 

Acorns were typically considered unsuitable for humans (Homer, 
Odyssey 10.241—3; Cato, de agricultura 54.1), or at best food for primitive 
peoples (Lucretius 5.939—40). In Iberia, imported wine was the drink of the 
rich, but beer (cervesia [Pliny, Natural History 22.164], whence Spanish 
cerveza) was more common for the poor (Poseidonios, F67 = Athenaios 
4.151e-152£). Wine could be shipped via the rivers, often from Massalia, but 
at great cost (a jar cost as much as a slave, Diodoros 5.26.3). Olive 
cultivation would have been impossible on the Atlantic coast or far inland, 
and butter, rare to Greeks and Romans, was seen as another curiosity of 
barbarian life; in fact, some were called “butter eaters” (boutyrophagoi, 
Athenaios 4.131b). It was so rare that Pliny felt the need to provide 
instructions for making it (Natural History 28.133—5). 

Putting the sick in public places to solicit a diagnosis was a feature of 
several cultures: in addition to Iberia and Egypt it was also practiced in 
Babylonia (Herodotos 1.197). There was a feeling that certain foreign 
ethnyms could neither be written nor pronounced in Greek or Latin 
(Pomponius Mela 3.15), or they sounded so barbaric as to be humorous. 
Of the three mentioned by Strabo, only the Bardyetians deserved further 
comment (3.4.12), and none can be located with certainty. 
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3.3.8. To conclude his discussion of Lusitania, Strabo invoked themes 
of Augustan peace and prosperity throughout Iberia, although realizing 
that there were still isolated pockets of resistance, especially among the 
Cantabrians (see 3.4.18), who occupied the northern coastal regions. 
Augustus (Strabo always used the Greek form, Sebastos) engaged them 
in 26 BC, and the war lasted well over a year (although Augustus did not 
retain command). But there was intermittent fighting until 19 BC, 
when M. Vipsanius Agrippa was sent into the region and the war was 
completed, although only with difficulty (Ronald Syme, “The Spanish 
War of Augustus," AJP 55 [1934] 293-317). 

The text is corrupt and one or more toponyms or ethnyms is probably 
missing. The Koniakians, mentioned only here, may be the Coniscians of 
3.4.12. For the Iber (modern Ebro) see 3.4.6. It is unlikely that Tiberius 
actually placed three legions in Spain, but it is probable that there were 
normally three in the region, which had been removed due to the problems 
in Germany provoked by the disaster of P. Quinctilius Varus in AD 9. 
When this was resolved by Germanicus during ap 16, the legions were sent 
back to Spain. The matter of the three Iberian legions is one of the later 
datum points in the Geography. 


Part 4: Coastal Iberia 


3.4.1. Part 4 begins with a periplous (through 3.4.9, with some digressions) 
along the Iberian coast from the Pillars (connecting with 3.1.7) to the 
northeast, ending at Pyrene. Whether this toponym refers to the entire 
mountain chain of the Pyrenees, or merely a point on the coast, is not 
always clear in many of Strabo's citations of the name: both references here, 
as well as the one in 3.4.9, seem to be to a specific point, perhaps around 
modern Cape Creus, the easternmost part of the Iberian peninsula, where 
the Pyrenees touch the sea. The toponym may have originated at this 
point, perhaps the sense of Herodotos (2.33), who used it to mean a city, 
not a mountain range (Cira Crespo and Daniel Ramon, “Sull’uso di Pyrene 
in Strabone," MÉFRA 122 [2010] 175-80). 

Several sources were mentioned (3.4.3), but none is specifically attributable 
to the coastal description. The distance of 6,000 stadia (4,000 plus 2,000) is 
from Eratosthenes (Geography F133 = 2.4.4), but he is not the source of all the 
material, because of the reference to Cn. Pompeius. For New Karchedon, see 
3.4.6; the various ethnic groups are discussed in the successive sections of 
Part 4. The Dedications of Pompeius (see also 4.1.3) were monuments built 
by Cn. Pompeius in commemoration of the defeat of Q. Sertorius in 72 BC 
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(Sallust, Histories 3.89; Pliny, Natural History 3.18, 7.96). There were several 
such monuments, and remains of this one have been found in the Col de 
Panissars near Le Perthus on the French-Spanish border. 

3.4.2. The coastal account begins at Kalpe (modern Gibraltar; see 3.1.7), 
and, noting the mountains in the interior (modern Sierra Bermeje), moves 
toward the east. Malaka (modern Málaga) was a Phoenician and then 
Carthaginian trading center that had contacts with adjacent Africa, and 
which came under Roman control at the end of the Second Punic War. 
Few remains are visible. Mainake is usually placed about 30 km. east at 
Torre del Mar (the mouth of the Río de Vélez), but there was a confusion 
of names between Malaka and Mainake (Avienus 425—7). One can assume 
that they were competing posts for the African trade, one Phokaian and 
then Massalian (Pseudo-Skymnos 146—7) and the other Phoenician and 
then Carthaginian (Les Géographes grecs [ed. Didier Marcotte, Paris 2002], 
vol. 1, pp. 158-60). 

The City of the Exitanians remains obscure, and the name varies in the 
sources, with Ex, Hex, Sex, and Sax all cited (Pomponius Mela 2.94; Pliny, 
Natural History 3.8; Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 2.4; Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 5, p. 359). It is generally located at Almufiécar, about 30 km. east of the 
Rio de Vélez. 

3.4.3. The next town on the coast is Abdera, modern Adra (Domingo 
Placido, “Notas sobre la duplicidad del nombre ‘Abdera’,” in Homenaje 
a J. M. Bláquez 2 [ed. Julia Manjas and Jaime Albar, Madrid 1993] 395-8). 
Strabo repeated the information about Odysseia (3.2.13) with the impor- 
tant addition of sources, and leading to another Homeric digression 
(through 3.4.5). The primary source is Asklepiades (F7), since 
Poseidonios (F247) and Artemidoros (F16) did not provide as much detail. 
Asklepiades (FGrHist #697) was from Myrleia in Bithynia and lived in 
Tourdetania as a teacher. There is no certainty as to his date: the Suda entry 
for him is contradictory, suggesting both the third and first centuries Bc. 
He wrote about the peoples of Tourdetania and clearly had visited 
Odysseia and saw the temple of Athena and its dedications, which, regard- 
less of their actual history, were being promoted as relics of Odysseus. It is 
probable that only the material about the site was provided by Asklepiades, 
since the full account is bracketed by references to Artemidoros, the more 
probable source for the mythological history, although the antecedent of 
"he" in the matter of the Lakonians remains unclear. 

The story of Teukros is told in greater detail by Justin (Epitome 44.3.23). 
After the Trojan War, he was not allowed to return home to Salamis in 
Attika because of a family dispute, and thus founded Salamis on Cyprus. 
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He eventually went to the west, ending up on the Spanish coast in the 
vicinity of the future New Karchedon, with some of his companions 
wandering as far as the Callaicians. Pliny (Natural History 4.112) knew of 
peoples called the Helleni in northwest Iberia, perhaps a local ethnym that 
sounded familiar and suggested Greek settlement. No toponym of 
Amphilochos is known from Iberia, and again it is probably a local name 
that seemed Greek. Strabo's extensive data elsewhere about the hero 
Amphilochos (6.2.4, 14.1.27, 14.5.16) gives no hint ofa Spanish connection, 
since he is generally associated with northwest Greece and Pamphylia 
(Herodotos 7.91). The Spanish Amphilochos must be another highly 
localized story. 

For Herakles in the west, see 3.2.11. Cantabria is on the north coast of 
Iberia, but it is doubtful that the Lakonians, not known for overseas 
expeditions, got that far. The city of Okela may be at Ocelum near 
Ferro in interior Portugal, but this is by no means certain, and a hero 
named Okelas is otherwise unknown. He may be confused with the 
shadowy historical personality Ophelas (17.3.3), who allegedly wrote "fan- 
tasies" about the west, dated to an uncertain time after 400 BC. Antenor, 
believed to be a major traveller after the Trojan War (1.3.2), is usually 
associated with the upper Adriatic (12.3.8; Livy r.1.1—2). For the Lotus 
Faters see 1.2.17. 

3.4.4. Although Homer has not been mentioned since 3.2.13, Strabo 
returned to his previous arguments about his knowledge of the west 
(believing that the material in 3.4.3 was further proof of this), as well as 
his compositional technique. Moreover, there is a polemic against 
unnamed Homeric scholars, probably including Polybios, who placed all 
of Odysseus’ wanderings within the Mediterranean (34.2.1—4.8). Inevitably 
there is also a negative comment about Pytheas (T12), who was seen as the 
source for much of the misinformation about the west. For Krates, see 
2.5.10, and Broggiato, Cratete 237; the ditch digger and harvester image had 
been prevously stated at 2.5.1. 

3.4.5. The wanderers who came to the Iberian Peninsula after the 
Trojan War were here connected to the Roman takeover, for the nature 
of the local inhabitants made both circumstances possible, since they 
were vulnerable to invaders of any nationality. The entire discussion is 
a panegyric (perhaps from the same source as 3.3.8) about the inevit- 
ability of Roman control. The indigenous people had a disageeable 
nature, which justified foreign involvement, and the circumstances 
joined the Romans to the world of the Trojan War, a popular topic in 
the Augustan period. The Romans were the latest in a series of invaders 
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who profited from the Iberians’ inability to work together, starting, after 
the Trojan War era, with the Phoenicians from Tyre (who may have 
arrived at the end of the ninth century Bc: see Ana Margarida Arruda, 
“Phoenician Colonization on the Atlantic Coast of the Iberian 
Peninsula,” in Colonial Encounters in Ancient Iberia |ed. Michael 
Dietler and Carolina López-Ruiz, Chicago, Ill. 2009] 113-30), and later 
the Carthaginians. Then there were Keltic invaders in the north of the 
peninsula (the Beronians were along the upper Iber, and their name 
survives in modern Burgos). The list closes with two local leaders who 
were a particular difficulty for the Romans. Veriathus (Veriatus, or 
Viriathus) was a Lusitanian commander in the 140s Bc who took 
advantage of Roman weakness after the Third Punic War. For a while 
he was recognized as a Roman ally, but further military activity led to 
the collapse of his cause and his assassination in 139 Bc (Appian, berika 
60—75; Luis Silva, Viriathus and the Lusitanian Resistance to Rome, 
155—139 BC [Barnsley 2013]). 

In 80 BC, Q. Sertorius, who had had a long career both in Roman 
politics and in the military, raised an army in Lusitania opposed to 
L. Cornelius Sulla, and eventually came to control much of the peninsula, 
creating his own government. In time Cn. Pompeius was sent against him 
and he was defeated and assassinated in 72 Bc (Plutarch, Sertorius; Appian, 
Civil War 1.10814). The entire passage provides a sweeping view from the 
Trojan War (itself associated with Rome) to the era of Augustus, with 
emphasis on the “200 years or more,” the period from 218 Bc — when 
L. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, at the advent of the Second Punic War, 
became the first Roman commander in Spain — to the conclusion of the 
Cantabrian War by Agrippa in 19 BC. 

Having realized the length of his digression (since 3.4.3), Strabo felt the 
need to call attention to his return to the main topic. This is the only time 
that he used the word periegesis (^a circuit around") in a titular sense for his 
own work, although the term was used more generally at 9.2.6. He may 
have been influenced by the homonymous title of the treatise of 
Asklepiades of Myrleia (3.4.3). 

3.4.6. New Karchedon (Greek Karchedon Nea, Latin Carthago Nova, 
modern Cartagena) was founded around 225 Bc. With its fine harbor (one 
of the few of significance on the Mediterranean coast of Iberia) and the 
industries described by Strabo (see also Livy 26.42), it became the most 
important city of the region, passing to Roman control during the Second 
Punic War. The modern town has a number of Roman remains, including 
an early theater (Collins, Spain 104—6). 
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The next coastal segment described by Strabo is as far as the Sucro 
River (Greek Soukron, modern Júcar or Xúquer). The account jumps 
to the Sucro without comment (perhaps using the shorter inland 
route), and then returns along the coast to New Karchedon. 
The Sucro, while not a major river, is the most important on the 
coast south of the Iber; the village of the same name is a few kilometers 
inland, where the road crosses, in the vicinity of modern Algemesi. 
From the Sucro the itinerary goes south to Hemeroskopeion. 
Although the name would seem to mean “Day Lookout,” and the 
site lies on the only part of the coast that faces in a northerly direction 
and thus was an important vantage point, it is possible that the name is 
from /emeros, “gentle,” and thus is an epithet of Artemis (e.g. 
Kallimachos, Hymn 3.236; see Rosa-Araceli Santiago, “Hemeroskopeion 
y la epíclesis emera para Artemia,” in Actas del ix Congreso Espanol de 
Estudios Clásisos [ed. Jose Francisco González Castro, Madrid 1998] 
225-30). It was the site of an ancient temple to the goddess, probably 
originally a Phokaian foundation, since she had been instrumental in 
their settlement of the west (4.1.4). The place eventually passed into 
Massalian control and then to the Romans, who called the sanctuary 
the Dianium, preserved in the modern name Denia. Nevertheless, it 
has been suggested that Hemeroskopeion and the Dianium may be two 
distinct places and that there is a gap, perhaps a significant one, in 
Strabo’s text at this point, because it is odd to suggest that 
Hemeroskopeion was a good locale for pirates but nevertheless was 
visible from far out to sea, the very situation pirates would not want 
(M. C. J. Miller, “Along the Coast of Ancient Spain: The Ancient 
Greek Colonies and a Lacuna in Strabo," AncW 42 [2011] 51—63). 

For Sertorius, who spent his last years in this region, see 3.4.5. 
The iron mines are reflected in the promontory named Ferraria 
(Pomponius Mela 2.91), which is modern Cabo de la Nao, the east- 
ernmost point on this coast. The islets of Planesia and Plumbaria 
(the latter name also reflecting the mining industry in the region) 
were nearby: Planesia may be modern Isla de Portichol or Isla Plana 
farther down the coast. There are marshes and lagoons just north of 
Cartagena, and the Island of Herakles (another example of the hero's 
association with the west) is probably the Escombreras region just 
south of Cartagena, now joined to the mainland and which preserves 
the ancient name of Skombroaria. Scomber is a type of mackerel 
(perhaps the Spanish variety, Scomber japonicus, or the Atlantic, 
Scomber scombrus; see Dalby, Food 205). For garum, see 3.1.8. 
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Returning to the Sucro, the itinerary continues to Saguntum (the 
modern name, Sagunto, is a nineteenth-century renaming). It was said to 
be a foundation of the Greek island of Zakynthos, but this may merely be 
due to the similarity of name (the Iberian town was often called Zakanta 
[e.g. Polybios 3.20]). Saguntum played an important role in the initial 
stages of the Second Punic War, as the Romans had announced that any 
attack on the city would mean war. Hannibal did just that in the spring of 
219 BC, and the Romans sent an embassy to Carthage asking that he be 
given over to them; when this was refused, war was declared. These events, 
preserved by Polybios, were reported by Sosylos (FGrHist #176, F2), 
Hannibal’s tutor, who wrote The Deeds of Hannibal and was probably 
present. Extensive Roman remains are visible at the site. 

The successive towns toward the Iber (Chersonesos, Oleastrum, and 
Cartalia) have not been located, although Cartalia has been suggested as 
being at Saguntum (Juan José Ferrer Maestro, “La ciudad de Kaptadias en 
la Geografia de Estrabon,” in Actas del 1 Congreso Internacional de Historia 
Antiqua “La península Ibérica hace 2000 anos” (ed. Liborio Hernández 
Guerra et al., Valladolid 2002] 319-23). The Iber (Latin Iberus, modern 
Ebro), the second largest river in Iberia, was always a major barrier. In the 
later third century Bc it was the boundary between the Carthaginian and 
Roman spheres of influence. Although in antiquity it was believed to have 
given its name to the peninsula (Pliny, Natural History 3.21), it was more 
probable that the river was named after the peoples in the region. Dertosa 
(modern Tortosa) was the major crossing point on the lower river, near its 
“branching,” or delta. 

3.4.7. Farther up the coast toward the Pyrenees is Tarrakon (Latin 
Tarraco, modern Tarragona). It was an indigenous city that came under 
Roman control in the Second Punic War, and was second only to New 
Karchedon in importance on this coast. It was the capital of Hispania 
Citerior, and Augustus lived here from late 27 Bc into 24 Bc. In his 
entourage were his son-in-law Marcellus, his stepson Tiberius, and Juba 
IL, who was declared king of Mauretania here (Roller, World of Juba 
98—100); thus Tarraco was the effective capital of the Roman world during 
these years. For the Gymnesian Islands and Ebosos, see 3.5.1—2. The section 
includes a rare extant comment about the western Mediterranean by 
Eratosthenes (Geography F152), limited to the presence of a roadstead at 
Tarrakon and its location near the islands. Both Eratosthenes and 
Artemidoros (F26) — the latter writing over a century later — may be correct; 
the differing comments may reflect the evolution of harbor facilities over 
the years. 
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3.4.8. The topography changes north of the Iber, with the coast becom- 
ing somewhat more rugged as one approaches the Pyrenees, and thus there 
are more harbors. Strabo's account of this region is a reliable report on the 
early decades of Roman control (J. M. Alonso-Nüfiez, “El nordeste de la 
Península Ibérica en Estrabon,” Faventia 14 [1992] 91-5). The Laietanians 
and Lartolaietians (probably the same name, or nearly the same) are the 
indigenous peoples of this region; the latter are otherwise unknown but the 
former lived on the coast northeast of Tarrakon. Emporion (modern 
Ampurias or Empürias) lies at the south edge of the bay now known as 
the Golf de Roses (Rosa-Araceli Santiago, "Enigmas en torno a Saguntum 
y Rhoda,” Faventia 16 [1994] 51-64). The town was probably originally 
Phokaian, founded around 600 Bc, shortly after Massalia. As was often the 
case, it was located on an island just offshore, but eventually assimilated 
a nearby indigenous community. The island is now joined to the main- 
land, but the two settlements can still be distinguished archaeologically, as 
well as a third, Roman, area (Collins, Spain 53—9): the town seems to have 
been a rare example of Greek settlers and locals living together in harmony, 
if slightly separated (Robert Garland, Wandering Greeks [Princeton, N.J. 
2014] 50). 

Across the bay to the north is Rhode (modern Rosas). Although archae- 
ological evidence is lacking — it is no earlier than the fifth century Bc (John 
Boardman, The Greeks Overseas [4th edn, London 1999] 217) — there is 
some literary evidence that it may have been the oldest Greek city in the 
west (Pseudo-Skymnos 204-6; Géographes grecs 168-71). The Rhodians 
were said to have founded cities in the west before the establishment of 
the Olympic Games (traditionally 776 Bc; see further, 14.2.10), but their 
role, if any, in the foundation of Rhode remains disputed (María José Pena, 
“Emi owtnpia rv åwbporov: Encore sur la colonisation rhodienne de 
Rhodé,” ZPE 133 [2000] 109-12; Santiago, “Enigmas” 56—63). Eventually 
Rhode came under the control of either Massalia or Emporion, and 
remained an important seaport into modern times: it was the scene of 
major activity during the Napoleonic Wars. 

3.4-9. The river in question is probably the Clodianus, modern Fluvià 
(Pomponius Mela 2.89). The linen industry was of great importance in 
antiquity, as there were numerous uses for the textile, including clothing, 
armor, and sailmaking. Linen had been known since the earliest period of 
Greek history (Homer, Jiad 2.529, 830), and northeastern Iberia was 
a primary region of production of the necessary bast fibers; see John 
P. Wild, “Textile Production,” in Oxford Handbook of Engineering and 
Technology in the Classical World (ed. John Peter Oleson, Oxford 2008) 
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465-82, at 468-9. Sparton (esparto, Stipa tenacissima) is a type of rush, seen 
largely as a noxious weed, but in some instances useful for textiles and rope- 
making (see below and Pliny, Natural History 19.26—7). The toponyms are 
somewhat confusing: the Juncarian Plain is west of Rhode, where there 
was a road station of Juncaria in late antiquity (Antonine Itinerary 397.8; 
modern La Junquera); iuncus is Latin for a type of rush grass (Varro, de re 
rustica 1.22.1). Yet Strabo also introduced a Greek toponym in the region, 
the Plain of Marathon, although the promised Latin name (probably 
Campus Fenicularium, Cicero, Letters to Atticus #245) was never provided. 
Fennel was, as today, an herb used in cookery, known since prehistoric 
times (Dalby, Food 142), yet the context here seems to imply a textile use. 

The account is essentially a discussion of the land route from the Pyrenees 
to Corduba. Betteres, uncertain in the text, may be modern Vidrieras 
northeast of Barcelona. Saitabis (modern Xátiva) is south of the Sucro, 
where the road cut inland and crossed a low pass to avoid the lengthy route 
around the Ferraria Promontory. It then entered the broad lowlands north of 
New Karchedon, where there is another grassy plain with alternative names, 
the Spartarian (Latin, although from Greek) or Schoinous (Greek), both 
meaning "rope," a major product of sparton. Today the plain is known as the 
Campo de Cartagena. Egelasta has not been located. From this point, 
Strabo's report is superficial, simply indicating that the road went on toward 
Corduba. From New Karchedon it went essentially due west and crossed 
over into the upper Baitis drainage. Milestones from near Castulo (the 
boundary of the province of Baetica: Pliny, Natural History 3.17) indicate 
that the road, the Via Augusta, was reworked in Ap 2 (Haley, Baetica 34—5), 
although such roads followed ancient trade routes. 

Obulco is near the upper Baitis at modern Porcuna, and is best known 
for its role in the preliminaries leading up to the Battle of Munda in 45 Bc 
between Caesar and the sons of Cn. Pompeius. Caesar's speedy journey 
from Rome to the Baitis (even faster, twenty-four days, according to 
Suetonius, Divine Julius 56.4-5) was the subject of his poem, Zrer. 

3.4.10. Having covered the entire coast of Iberia, Strabo gave a brief 
summary of the interior (through 3.4.14). It was defined as three parallel 
mountain ranges, the Pyrenees, Idubeda (modern Sistema Iberico, run- 
ning from the coast above Valencia to the vicinity of Burgos), and 
Orospeda (essentially che southeastern mountains, including the Sierra 
Nevada). The Iber River ran between the first two. Kelsa was downstream 
from Caesaraugusta (modern Zaragoza), and its name survives in modern 
Gelsa. Remains of the bridge were still visible in the nineteenth century (A. 
Beltrán, “Celsa,” PECS 210-11). 
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The first region of the interior is the south slopes of the Pyrenees. Ilerda 
is modern Lérida or Lleida, northwest of Tarragona, and Osca is modern 
Huesca, northwest of Zaragoza. Osca was Sertorius’ last headquarters and 
where he was killed. Calaguris is modern Calahorra, on the Iber northwest 
of Zaragoza. This region was repeatedly important in the engagements of 
the first century BC, especially when Caesar defeated L. Afranius 
and M. Petreius in 49 Bc (Caesar, Civil War 1.38—46). After the death of 
his brother, just after the battle of Munda in 45 Bc (3.2.2), Cn. Pompeius 
the Younger moved around Iberia, engaging in guerilla tactics against the 
forces of Caesar, until the latter’s death (Appian, Civil War 4.83, 5.143). 
The phrase “Caesar the God,” first used here by Strabo, is his common 
formula for Julius Caesar. 

Pompaelo, or Pompeiopolis (modern Pamplona) was northwest of 
Caesaraugusta at the western edge of the Pyrenees. Despite its name, 
there is no firm evidence that it was founded by any Pompeius, although 
the elder Cn. Pompeius was among the local Vaconians in 72 Bc (Sallust, 
Histories 2.93; Plutarch, Sertorius 21), and if he did establish this city, it 
would be the first that he created (Alois Dreizehnter, “Pompeius als 
Stadtegriinder,” Chiron 5 [1975] 213-45, at 233-5). Yet the name is probably 
merely a similar-sounding indigenous toponym. The few remains are from 
the Roman imperial period. Oeaso, probably the Olarson of Pliny 
(Natural History 3.29), may be in the vicinity of Oyarzun, but the text is 
corrupt (see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 374). Strabo has followed a road 
heading northwest from Tarrakon, reaching the Atlantic at this point, and 
which eventually crossed the Pyrenees to Aquitania (Luis Amela Valverde, 
“La vía Tarraco-Oiasso (Str. 3, 4, 10),” Pyrenae 31-32 [2001-2] 201-8). 

3.4.11. Strabo had little to say about Pyrene (the Pyrenees), but men- 
tioned the Cerretanians (“Mountaineers”; see also Pliny, Natural History 
3.22), who lived in the deep valleys and hollows on the southern side of the 
range, probably in the region south of modern Andorra. They raised pigs 
and produced outstanding ham, which is the origin of the famous Serrano 
ham that has existed ever since, a favorite of the poet Martial (13.54). 
Presumably the Cerretanians developed the unique salting process that 
distinguishes Serrano ham today, a procedure that can take over two years. 
The last sentence of the section is corrupt, and while “Curicians” seems the 
best possibility for what Strabo actually wrote, he may have meant 
“Kibyrans” or “Kibyratians,” a people living on the Mediterranean coast 
of Pamphylia (13.4.15—17) noted for their ham. “Kibyrans” was the wording 
in Athenaios text of Strabo (14.657e; see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, 


Pp- 374-5). 
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3.4.12. Strabo’s itinerary next crossed the Idubeda mountains and 
headed south into the central portion of Iberia, where the great rivers of 
the south and west (the Durius, Anas, Tagos, and Baitis) have their sources. 
Many of the toponyms and ethnyms have been mentioned previously. For 
Numantia, see 3.4.13. Serguntia is mentioned nowhere else and its loca- 
tion, other than on the Durius, is not known. The Beronians were on the 
upper Iber in the vicinity of the location that preserves their name, modern 
Burgos. The Coniscians, perhaps associated with the Koniakians of 3.3.8, 
are cited nowhere else, but their city, Varia (or Vareia), was the head of 
navigation on the Iber, 420 km. above its mouth (Pliny, Natural History 
3.21). It was the strongest city in the region at the time of Sertorius (Livy, 
F18), and was located in the eastern portion of modern Logrofio, where 
there survives a barrio named "Varea" and some visible Roman remains. 

3.4.13. The Keltiberians, the major ethnic group of central Iberia, were 
divided into four parts by Strabo, a statement reminiscent of the opening 
of Caesar's Gallic War (1.1). The Arvacians lived just south of Mt. 
Idubeda on the upper Tagos, the Carpetanians were to their south, 
around Toletum (modern Toledo) on the upper Tagos, with the 
Lusonians to their east. It is not clear who the fourth group was. 
Numantia (at modern Cerro de la Muela), near the sources of the 
Durius, was an ancient town that figured repeatedly in the military 
activities of the second and first centuries Bc, especially during the so- 
called Numantine War of 143-133 Bc (Appian, Jberika 76—98), a lengthy 
series of engagements between the Romans and Keltiberians. Roman 
siege camps have been excavated at the site. 

Segeda and Bilbilis were near each other southwest of Caesaraugusta; 
traces of the latter are visible near modern Catalayud. Pallantia is probably 
modern Pallancia on the middle Durius, although this is not certain. 
Segobriga is at modern Cabeza del Griego east of Toletum, a site with 
extensive Roman remains. In this region Q. Caecilius Marcellus Pius 
(consul 80 Bc) engaged Sertorius repeatedly and indecisively in the 
70s BC (Plutarch, Sertorius 12-22). 

Polybios (34.9.13) included two cities among the Vaccaeans (see 3.3.23) 
and Keltiberians. Segasame (the Segisama Julia of Ptolemy, Geographical 
Guide 2.6.50), whose location is unknown, was the headquarters 
of Augustus during the war against the Cantabrians in the 20s BC, and 
Intercatia was probably in the vicinity of modern Aguilar de Campos, 
northwest of Valladolid. It was besieged by L. Licinius Lucullus in 151 Bc 
(Appian, ZPberika 53). It is not exactly clear why Strabo chose to include this 
notice from Polybios, but he was in the process of comparing the 
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statements of Poseidonios (F271) and Polybios (25.1.1) about this region, so 
he probably had the text of the latter before him. 

The context is, as above, the renewal of the war with the Keltiberians, 
which M. Claudius Marcellus (consul 152 Bc) was commissioned to under- 
take. Strabo was not totally convinced that the enormity of the tribute was 
accurate, and the point seems to be that Poseidonios exaggerated the 
amount, but he also took Polybios to task for his own exaggeration, in 
this case the matter of how many cities Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
destroyed. This refers to a generation earlier, in 180—179 BC, when the 
current phase of the Keltiberian war was being prosecuted by Gracchus, the 
father of the famous agrarian reformers (Livy 40.35—40). Livy (40.49.1) 
recorded 103 towns, so the claims of overstatement may be justified. 
Strabo's editorial comment is that commanders and historians have 
a tendency to exaggerate, and there might have been a large number of 
cities if one applied the term loosely, but generally Iberia was poor and 
isolated, with a rural population. The point, beyond Strabo's criticism of 
the historiographical inadequacies of his predecessors, is not easy to deter- 
mine (Fear, Rome and Baetica 39). 

3.4.14. To conclude his survey of the interior, Strabo covered the south- 
east, around the Orospeda mountains and the upper Sucro, and toward the 
coast at Malaka. The Sidetanians (more commonly "Seditanians": e.g. 
Appian, Jberika 77) are generally placed around Caesaraugusta, but 
Strabo located them on the lower Sucro toward New Karchedon. 

3.4.15. The remainder of Part 4 (except 3.4.20) is an ethnography of 
Iberia. There is a brief statement about their military equipment. A peltast 
was someone who carried a light shield (Thoukydides 2.29), reasonable for 
highly mobile mountain people. 

This is followed by a short discussion of the fauna, probably not from 
Poseidonios but from common knowledge. The beaver would be the 
European (or Eurasian) type, Castor fiber. It is now extinct in Spain and 
much of Europe, but is being reintroduced in some areas. Castoreum, the 
glandular secretion of beavers, was of medicinal value (Soranus 3.29, 4.36; 
Plutarch, How to Tella Flatterer From a Friend 11). The comment about the 
superiority of products from Pontos is a typical Strabonian embellishment. 
It is not immediately apparent why Poseidonios (F243) was introduced at 
this point, but perhaps because of the comments on medicine, since 
Cypriot copper also had theraputic usages (14.6.5). A large variety of 
medicines came from cadmian stone (calamine), chalkanthite (copper 
sulphite), and spodium (here meaning copper oxide): see Pliny, Natural 
History 34.105, 123-7. This wandering train of thought is hard to follow: 
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from Iberian beavers to the superior Pontic castoreum to other medical 
products associated with a particular region that Poseidonios had men- 
tioned, and then back to the pecularities of Iberian fauna. It is all typical of 
Strabo’s thought processes at their most digressive. 

It was probably not that the Iberian crows were black which was worthy 
of note — this would hardly be unusual — but that their coats were intensely 
black, such as one from Baetica that Pliny saw (Natural History 10.124: 
“admodum nigro”). There were local variations in horses in different parts 
of Iberia, and Poseidonios believed that this meant they actually changed 
color when moved from one region to another, using the rare word 
“dappled” (Aypopsarous). This is probably an anecdote that he learned 
while living in southern Iberia, perhaps even reflecting a confusion of 
changes in color as the horse aged, with his informants anxious to demon- 
strate that Iberian horses were equal to the famous ones from Parthia 
(Kidd, Commentary 843-4). In any case, Iberian horses were worthy of 
note (Pliny, Natural History 8.166). 

3.4.16. According to Pliny (Natural History 22.3), berries from Lusitania 
were used to dye military cloaks, using coccus, which is actually an insect 
that attaches itself to plants. There may have been a feeling in Rome that 
Iberian dyes were superior. The olive, vine, and fig are three staples of the 
Mediterranean diet, and Strabo wished to emphasize that coastal Iberia was 
unquestionably part of a familiar ecosystem. Yet by contrast the more 
remote portions, especially those bordering the Atlantic — whose average 
temperatures today are as much as 10°F cooler than the Mediterranean 
regions — was alien. The implication is that the cold created a barbarian 
lifestyle, a basic tenet of Greek ethnographic thought since the time of 
Homer and his gloomy Kimmerians (Odyssey 11.13—22). Pytheas had writ- 
ten about the primitive environment of cold regions (F7 = 4.5.5). 

The proclivity of the Iberians to use urine to clean their teeth was 
a popular tale in the Roman world of the first century Bc, made famous 
by Catullus (37, 39), who excoriated an unfortunate Keltiberian named 
Egnatius for his constantly white teeth. 

The anecdotal and somewhat disconnected material in this and the 
following section may come from Artemidoros, the only source cited, 
although the use of “some say” indicates more than one. The thrust is 
that the indigenous people of Iberia, as with many foreigners, had customs 
that are the reverse of the Greco-Roman world (a long-held Greek view: see 
Herodotos 2.35). The Iberians had no gods, or a nameless god (Gabriel 
Sopefia Genzor and Vicente Ramón Palerm, “El anonimato de un dios de 
los Celtiberos: aportaciones criticas en torno a Estrabon m, 4, 16," SHHA 
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12 [1994] 21-34), and they could not understand how the Roman military 
functioned; thus they were like other foreigners such as Thracians and 
Skythians in their anomalous character (3.4.17). 

3.4.17. The Iberian headdress that Artemidoros (F23) described is some- 
what remindful of the one seen on the famous Lady of Elche, now in Madrid, 
although his description includes many details not seen on the sculpture. 
The idea that foreigners would die rather than become slaves was an old Greek 
belief: Euripides had noted it in his Archelaos (F245). Strabo may have been 
referring to an incident during the campaign of Brutus when the Brakarian 
women killed themselves and their children (Appian, /berika 72). 

Strabo turned from a series of general anecdotes to a specific incident 
recorded by Poseidonios (F269) while he was living in Massalia and which 
was another example of the personal fortitude of barbarians. He learned 
about it from a certain Charmoleon, who was supervising some sort of 
excavation. Despite the specific nature of the story, it is to some extent 
formulaic: from Strabo's own era a similar tale was preserved from Illyria 
(Varro, de re rustica 2.10.9), and, probably somewhat earlier, the 
Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard (91) recounted a version from 
Ligystike (modern southern France and adjacent Italy), the same region as 
Poseidonios' tale. Diodoros (4.20.2—3) preserved the same story as Strabo, 
with some differences of detail and some omissions, and without any 
attribution to Poseidonios. 

3.4.18. A catalogue of Iberian curiosities seems to be in no particular 
order and generally describes the situation in Cantabria, where the Romans 
spent many years fighting and doubtless collected anecdotal information 
about their experiences. Mice have long been seen as a disease-bearing pest, 
and it is not obvious why those in Cantabria were unusual. The account 
has all the characteristics of a soldier’s tale, especially when followed by the 
matter of the grain supply, which must also refer to the Roman army, not 
the indigenous population. The army did suffer repeatedly from food 
shortages: examples include the siege of Intercatia in 151 Bc and later at 
Pallantia (Appian, [berika 54—5, 81). 

"Rule by women" (gynaikokratia) was a term popularized by Aristotle 
(Politics 7.9.6), specifically in regard to the customs of foreigners. 
The phrase was always pejorative: in Strabo's day it was used to describe 
the submission of Antonius to Fulvia and then to Kleopatra VII (Plutarch, 
Antonius 10.3). Nevertheless, it does not hide the fact that the women of the 
northern Iberian peninsula were prominent within their society (Tina 
Saavedra, "Women as Focalizers of Barbarism in Conquest Texts,” EchCI 


n.s. 18 [1999] 59-77). 
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The poisonous celery-like plant is probably a member of the Oenanthe 
genus, perhaps Oenanthe crocata, which is abundant and can easily prove fatal 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 199). As Strabo described it, the root was 
processed in some way. Extreme devotion to one’s comrades was seen as 
another trait of the indigenous people in the west, as Caesar learned (Gallic 
War 3.22). 

3.4.19. As noted (3.4.13), Strabo’s description of Iberia into four parts is 
unclear, and no information is provided about any fifth part, or the source 
for such a division. Yet his point is that any such precision is impossible in 
barbarian territories because of the mobility of the populations and changes 
in nomenclature. Moreover, there were limited records, and understanding 
was minimized by remoteness. Strabo believed that Greek writers provided 
the basic data and Roman ones added little, doubtless because most of his 
information came from Greek sources (especially Polybios, Poseidonios, and 
Artemidoros), and whatever the Romans learned often passed through these. 
Although he was familiar with some Roman writers on Iberia, such as Caesar 
(4.1.1) and Asinius Pollio (4.3.3), he did not make use of them directly in his 
account of the peninsula. Oddly he showed no knowledge of Livy, an exact 
contemporary, whose history would have added much detail. Generally 
a supporter of the Roman political profile, Strabo, like many Greeks, 
could nonetheless be negative about their intellectual achievements. 

This section concludes with a summary of the terminology for the 
peninsula. Iberia originally began at the Rhodanos (Rhone), as the geo- 
graphically astute Aischylos knew, actually putting the river itself in Iberia 
(Pliny, Natural History 37.32, probably from Aischylos’ Eliades). Herodotos 
(1.163) located Iberia between Tyrrhenia and Tartessos, which also pre- 
sumes an Iberia east of the Pyrenees. Eventually the boundary moved west 
to the mountains, probably before the Romans arrived in the third 
century BC. Eratosthenes (Geography F135 = 2.4.8) may have been the first 
to call the entire peninsula “Iberia,” or perhaps “Iberika,” and Polybios, 
claiming “recent” information (probably the report of Brutus), seemed 
content with the name Iberia. 

Ispania, or Hispania, originally extended only as far as the Iber, suggest- 
ing that the toponym originated somewhere between the river and the 
Pyrenees. It is a Latin term not documented before the first century Bc. 
Cicero used it in reference to Sertorius (On the Manilian Law 30), and 
Caesar some years later to mark the relative location of Gaul (Gallic War 
LI). Although Hispania/Ispania and Iberia eventually became synon- 
ymous, the former was the typical Latin term and rare in Greek (Strabo's 
use may be the earliest), and the latter was the common Greek term. 
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Nearer (Citerior) and Farther (Ulterior) Ispania reflected their location 
on the coast as one came from Italy: Strabo actually used the more 
confusing “within” and “outside.” 

The obscure Igletians, seemingly unknown to Polybios and 
Poseidonios, were recorded by Asklepiades of Myrleia (F8), who taught 
school in Tourdetania (3.4.3) and presumably had a chance to learn 
esoteric details. 

3.4.20. To conclude the discussion of the Iberian mainland, Strabo 
summarized the current political organization of the region, but was con- 
cerned that the names of the Roman provinces — some of which were quite 
new when he wrote — did not reflect the ethnicity of the particular regions 
(Sarah Pothecary, “The European Provinces: Strabo as Evidence,” in Strabo ’s 
Cultural Geography: The Making of a Kolossourgia |ed. Daniela Dueck et al., 
Cambridge 2006] 161-79). This is the best extant account of the topic, 
although Pliny (Natural History 3.6—30) added some more details. Most of 
Strabo’s data represent the Augustan reforms of 27 Bc, yet there were 
modifications during the rest of the Augustan period. Eventually there 
were three provinces: Nearer Ispania (Hispania Citerior), the largest prov- 
ince in the empire at that time, with its capital at Tarraco, Baetica (with its 
capital at Corduba), and Lusitania (with its capital at Augusta Emerita). 
The last two were collectively the original Farther Ispania (Hispania 
Ulterior). Given the tumultuous history of the region, three legions 
remained in Nearer Ispania, concentrated in the northwest, a region still 
considered unstable (for their location, as well as a good map showing the 
ethnic and political organization of Iberia at the time Strabo was writing, see 
G. Alféldy, “Spain,” CAH ro [2nd edn, 1996] 449-55). 

The Melsos is otherwise unknown, and may be the modern Nalón, 
the largest river on the northern coast. Noega is usually located in the 
vicinity of modern Gijón, with a legion situated in this region. 
“Togati” has been supplied to the text from the context and 3.2.15. 
Tebenna is a standard Greek word (of uncertain origin, perhaps 
Etruscan) for the toga (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
3.61.1; Polybios 10.4.8). 


Part 5: The Islands 


3.5.1. Strabo normally concluded the discussion of a given region with an 
examination of the islands along its coast. Most of Part 5 is about Gadeira, 
but there are also reports on the Kassiterides and the group today called the 
Balearics. 
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Although Strabo seems to have applied the name “Baliarides” only to 
the two Gymnesiai (the eastern pair), today the name “Balearics” is used for 
all four islands. Geographically they are an extension of the southern 
mountain chain of Iberia (the ancient Orospeda), and lie in a line off the 
Ferraria Promontory (modern Cabo de la Nao), with the closest island 
about 65 km. offshore. This is Ebusus (Greek Ebysos, as in Eratosthenes, 
Geography F152 [3.4.7]), modern Ibiza. In antiquity it was one of the 
Pityoussai (“Pine Islands”), perhaps a Phokaian toponym. The other of 
the pair is Ophioussa (“Snaky”) — also probably named by the Phokaians — 
modern Formentera. To the northeast are the two Gymnesiai, which were 
not named by Strabo but are modern Mallorca (to the west) and Menorca 
(to the east), from the ancient tendency to call them the Greater (Latin 
Maior) and Lesser (Latin Minor) Islands (Pliny, Natural History 3.77). 
The two cities on Mallorca retain their ancient names, Palma and Polentia 
(now Pollença, which is several kilometers from the Roman town). It was 
believed that the Greek name “Gymnesians” was because the inhabitants 
went naked in the summer. The Romans called them the Baliarides 
because of the indigenous skill at throwing (ballein) stones (Diodoros 
5.17.1). 

There are two sets of measurements, one uncredited (perhaps from 
Eratosthenes) and the other from Artemidoros (F25). Seventy stadia for 
the distance between Polentia and the smaller Gymnesian Island is greatly 
in error: Pliny reported 30 miles, which is reasonable. The other distances 
have lesser degrees of inaccuracy. 

The islands were originally under Phoenician or Carthaginian con- 
trol (the Phokaians may originally have provided some toponyms but 
do not seem to have had any settlements). After the fall of Carthage in 
146 BC they became a refuge for pirates, and Q. Caecilius Metellus 
(consul 123 BC) was sent to remove them, bringing the islands under 
Roman control and settling Romans in the new towns of Palma and 
Pollentia. For this he obtained the surname Baliaricus. The most 
significant remains on the islands today are those of ancient Polentia, 
not at the modern town of Pollença, but on the coast at modern 
Alcüdia. 

The islanders were known for their ability with slingshots, in part 
because of the indigenous black reeds (melankranis, a rare word), perhaps 
Schoenus nigricans or black bogrush, a type of sedge (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 2, p. 85). Philetas (or Philitas) of Kos was active into the early third 
century BC and was tutor to Ptolemy II. His Hermeneia, little known, was 
a work of literary criticism. Strabo was aware of him (8.5.3), but the 
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comments on the reeds have the flavor of a textual gloss, and some editors 
(e.g. Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 83) have removed the entire passage from 
the text, especially since the reference to the three types of slings would 
then join smoothly to the description of each of the three. 

3.5.2. This section is little more than a repetition of the plague of rabbits 
discussed at 3.2.6, but from another source, since in the former passage 
Strabo used the Massalian word /eberides, but here the more common /agos. 

3.5.3. Hera's Island and the location of the Pillars are discussed in greater 
detail at 3.5.5. The next topic is Gadeira (Gonzalo Cruz Andreotti, "La 
visión de Gades en Estrabón: elaboración de un paradigma geográfico," 
DHA 20 [1994] 57-85). As the most venerable city in Iberia, it was deser- 
ving of an extensive account. The city (Phoenician ’Gdr, meaning “for- 
tress,” Latin Gades, modern Cádiz) was believed to be the oldest 
Phoenician town in Iberia. Literary sources suggest a foundation date 
close to the Trojan War era (Velleius 1.2.3; Pomponius Mela 3.46), but 
archaeological data provide nothing before the eighth century Bc (López- 
Ruiz, “Tarshish” 263—6). The original settlement was on an island, now 
joined to the mainland as the peninsula of San Sebastián, although in time 
the city spread to other areas. It passed to Carthaginian and then Roman 
control, the latter occurring during the Second Punic War (Livy 28.37.10), 
and remained prosperous throughout antiquity, the “iocosae Gades" of 
Martial (1.61). It retained its reputation as one of the major world ports into 
modern times: Columbus departed from it in 1493 on his second voyage, 
and it was the headquarters of the Spanish colonial treasure fleets. Today, 
however, there is little memory of its former glory, and it is a sleepy and 
depressed town with no visible ancient remains. Modest fishing boats now 
dock in the port once used by Eudoxos of Kyzikos, Poseidonios, and the 
conquistadors. 

In Strabo’s day the city was one of the most important in the empire, yet 
it is by no means certain that it actually was the second largest. If this is 
true, it might suggest that Strabo’s data were from before 30 Bc, when 
Alexandria became part of the Roman world. But because an equestrian 
needed 400,000 sesterces to attain that rank (Pliny, Natural History 33.32), 
the city, with its 500 of them, was indeed exceedingly wealthy (Haley, 
Baetica 126; Antonio Caballos Rufino, “Cities As a Basis of Supraprovincial 
Promotion. The Equites of Baetica," in The Archaeology of Early Roman 
Baetica [JRA Supplement 29, ed. Simon Keay, 1998] 123-46). For Patavium 
(modern Padua) see 5.1.7. 

L. Cornelius Balbus was a local who had a mixed career in the civil war 
but eventually obtained Roman citizenship and acquired the confidence 
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of Augustus. He became proconsul in Africa in 21-20 BC, winning 
a triumph in 19 Bc (the first non-native Roman to do so) and building 
the Theater of Balbus in Rome, whose remains are still visible. He retired 
to his native city and devoted much of his great wealth to rebuilding it. For 
his career, which was an excellent early example of a provincial aristocrat 
who was accepted among the elite in Rome, see PIR C1331. 

The Kronion would have been an ancient temple of Moloch. Caesar 
suppressed the cult in 6o Bc (Cicero, pro Balbo 43), as it was believed to be 
barbarous, allegedly sacrificing children, but presumably it continued in 
a more benign Greco-Roman form. The famous Herakleion was originally 
a sanctuary of Melqart, and was visited by dignitaries from Hannibal to 
Caesar (Silius Italicus 3.14—19; Dio 37.52.2). Allegedly its original wooden 
structure never decayed, and even as late as the fourth century AD it was the 
outstanding sight in the vicinity (Avienus 272—4). Herakles was believed to 
have been buried there (Pomponius Mela 3.46). 

3.5.4. Pherekydes of Athens (FGrHist #3, F18b), quoted occasionally by 
Strabo, wrote an extensive historical work. A contemporary of Herodotos, 
he was an important figure in the transition from mythography to history. 
Strabo cited him only for the location of Erytheia: his discussion of the 
mythological context is more fully preserved in his Fr8a (Athenaios 
1L.470c-d). Others, beginning with Hesiod (Theogony 290), placed 
Erytheia out in the Ocean, but the more common opinion located the 
island at or near Gadeira (Herodotos 4.8, Ephoros F129a [= Pliny, Natural 
History 4.120]). It was the home of Geryon, the adversary of Herakles’ tenth 
labor (3.2.11), probably a local divinity. His cattle were notable, and in later 
times there were still cattle around Gadeira with unusual characteristics. 
The end of the section is unintelligible and there may be a lacuna. 

3.5.5. There is a long passage about the location of the Pillars of 
Herakles. Although Poseidonios (F246) was not introduced until near 
the end, it is probable that the entire section — except for the final 
paragraph — is his account, since it seems to be the kind of information 
one would learn at Gadeira, where he lived for a while. The context is 
the original Phoenician (from Tyre) settlement of Gadeira. As was often 
the case with distant foundations, there were a number of failed 
attempts, rationalized by the inability of the settlers to determine 
where the Pillars were, something they needed to do because of an 
oracle. The three expeditions also have the character of a coastal recon- 
naissance, landing first on the southern coast in the territory between 
the future sites of Malaka and Abdera (for the Exitanians, see 3.4.2), 
then out into the Atlantic at Onoba (near modern Huelva: see 3.5.5), 
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and finally at the site of Gadeira itself. Because the foundation was 
supposed to be at the Pillars, this led to confusion as to their location, 
with a conflict between the realities of topography and the strictures of 
the oracle. Some sources continued to be vague about their location, an 
uncertainty that remained as late as the second century Bc (Polybios 
34.9.4). There were several possibilities. First was the two mountains of 
Kalpe (modern Gibraltar) and Abilyx (modern Jebel Mousa in 
Morocco). Eratosthenes (Geography F106) mentioned the Metagonians 
around Abilyx but it is not clear whether he advocated that the Pillars 
were there. The second possibility was around islets near the two 
mountains, the point of view of Artemidoros (Fro), but which went 
back to Euktemon of Athens, an astronomer of the fifth century Bc 
(Avienus 350—5). Another location was more mythological, the Gadeiran 
Gates of Pindar (F256), connected with the Planktai and Symplegades, 
islands that seemed to be in a variety of places (see 3.2.12). The Gadeiran 
Gates were the farthest place reached by Herakles: what they were is not 
clear, but perhaps the entrance to the harbor at Gadeira. 

Finally, there was Poseidonios’ own belief, that the Pillars were not 
topographical but an element of material culture: pillars in the Temple of 
Herakles (Melqart) that recorded the expenses of building the sanctuary 
but which may also have had cultic significance, and which marked the end 
of the world. Poseidonios would have seen these, and his Levantine origins 
may have led him to emphasize the importance of eastern cultic para- 
phernalia (Kidd, Commentary 850-1). 

Strabo’s critique of these views (through 3.5.6) takes several forms. He 
had no objection to the idea that there were pillars marking the end of the 
world and that they would be associated with Herakles, just as there were 
pillars at the other end of the world, in India, connected to Dionysos and 
Alexander (Diodoros 17.95; Arrian, Anabasis 5.29.1). He also listed 
a number of other boundary markers: between Italy and Sicily (6.1.5), in 
the Syrtes of North Africa (17.3.20), and between Attika and the 
Peloponnesos (9.1.6). Strabo's interest was primarily topographical, but 
implicit in his discussion was the presence of Herakles, whose activities and 
cult were widespread in the region, and had been assimiliated with the 
Phoenician divinity Melqart (Corinne Bonnet, Cultes et mythes de 
l'Héracles tyrien en Mediterranée [Studia Phoenicia 8, 1988] 203-36). 

3.5.6. Strabo further argued that even if some man-made landmarks no 
longer existed, the names would still remain, and suggested that there was 
a certain amount of confusion between the constructed pillars and natural 
features that appeared to be pillars. In this he may have had in mind 
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Homer’s Pillars of Atlas (Odysseus 1.51-4) and even Anaximandros’ idea 
that the world itself could be seen as a pillar or column (Roller, “Columns 
in Stone” 185—9). Strabo was very much aware of the linguistic implications 
of such terminology: the Greek word stele could be applied both to 
a natural feature and a construction. But he objected to any association 
of Gadeira with the Pillars of Herakles, since Gadeira could not be 
considered at the end of the world, and he had strong condemnation for 
a theory involving the pillars that Poseidonios saw in the Temple of 
Herakles, since they were an expense account, not a record of great 
deeds. Strabo himself believed that the Pillars were at the straits between 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, the modern Straits of Gibraltar 
(17.3.6). 

3.5.7. A long and complex discussion (through 3.5.9) begins with 
hydraulic issues at Gadeira, but soon evolves to a detailed examination 
of tidal theory, never Strabo’s strong point. The original source is 
Polybios (34.9.5—7), who connected the changes in the flow of a well 
at the sanctuary of Herakles to the tides (with an inverse effect). It is 
not certain whether Strabo consulted Polybios directly, or through 
Poseidonios (F217), but the bulk of the discussion is from 
Poseidonios On the Ocean. Artemidoros of Ephesos (F14) and Silanos 
(or Silenos) of Kaleakte in Sicily (F9), both of whom were earlier than 
Poseidonios, had already rejected the view that he promoted. Silanos 
was one of the Greeks in the entourage of Hannibal, and wrote 
a history about the Carthaginian commander. This is the only time 
that Strabo quoted him, and although he had almost certainly been in 
Gadeira, he does not seem to have been geographically astute. 

Poseidonios also objected to Polybios’ account, and noted that there 
were actually three wells, and the association with the tides was not justified 
and merely the product of inaccurate observation. Such activity in wells 
was observed in many places (Pliny, Natural History 2.219), and seemed to 
Strabo to be an example ofa natural paradox. He then quoted Athenodoros 
of Tarsos (F6 c; see 14.5.14) regarding the idea that the sea was a living 
creature, a concept originating with Aristotle (Metaphysics 1.3) and Pytheas 
(F5 = 2.4.1). Although it is suggested that this might explain the rise and fall 
of the tides and the activity of the wells, Strabo ignored the obvious flaw: 
the sea was salty and the wells were fresh water. 

3.5.8—9. Strabo continued his discussion of the wells, examining 
Poseidonios' tidal theory. Despite Strabo's difficulty with tides, the passage 
remains the most important one on the topic from antiquity. Poseidonios 
believed that the tides were cyclic like heavenly bodies, and depended on 
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the phases of the moon (another idea from Pytheas, his T26). There was 
also an annual cycle, and the people of Gadeira thought that the highest 
and lowest tides were at the time of the solstices; an error, for they are 
actually at the equinoxes (Seneca, Natural Questions 3.28.6, Pliny, Natural 
History 2.215). It is not clear whether Poseidonios misunderstood his 
Gadeiran informants or Strabo was confused. He also objected to 
Poseidonios’ reliance on hearsay for the annual effect. 

Poseidonios (F218) invoked Seleukos of Seleukeia (see 1.1.9), who wrote 
a treatise on the tides, and whose data (from the head of the Persian Gulf) 
reported certain anomalies that Poseidonios, unsuccessfully, attempted to 
verify at Gadeira, yet he was unable to observe elements of the annual 
cycle. This is not surprising, since tidal phenomena are more marked in the 
Persian Gulf than at Gadeira. It seems that Poseidonios (or perhaps 
Strabo) confused the daily inequality with the annual, and Strabo, as 
usual, ignored scientific detail, making the extant evidence for tidal theory 
more confusing. 

At Ilipa (above the head of the Baitis estuary), about the same time as his 
observations at Gadeira, Poseidonios saw a much greater surge of water than 
usual, with extensive flooding. The increase was greater than at Gadeira, where 
there were only about 4.6 m. of water above the mole. Yet Strabo did not 
provide Poseidonios explanation for the unusual height at Ilipa, although 
there is a hint that there might have been existing flood conditions on the 
Baitis. Mention of the Iber, at the other end of Iberia, seems odd (some have 
even suggested an error), but Poseidonios has moved into anecdotal rather 
than autoptic data, and was told that the conditions he saw at Ilipa (pre- 
sumably meaning extensive flooding in the estuaries) existed along the entire 
Iberian coast. Nevertheless the Iber was not only far away but governed by 
another phenomenon, the north wind. For a thorough discussion of this 
complex passage on the tides, see Kidd, Commentary 767-81. 

3.5.10. With a sudden change of topic, Strabo reported on an unusual 
tree that Poseidonios (F241) saw in Gadeira: whether this extract is from his 
On the Ocean or another work is not certain. The tree was notable for its 
branches that bent to the ground, leaves about 3.7 m. long, and a red 
secretion from its roots (actually from its bark and called “dragon’s 
blood”). It was also called the “tree of Geryon” (Philostratos, Life of 
Apollonios 5.5). This is probably the dragon tree (Dracaena draco), now 
extinct in Iberia but visible in coastal northwest Africa and the Atlantic 
islands (Kidd, Commentary 841). Poseidonios (presumably) also saw 
another tree of interest, at New Karchedon, probably a type of palm 
whose fronds were suitable for weaving. Strabo, somewhat irrelevantly, 
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added two trees he had seen: a type of willow in Egypt and a fibrous shrub 
in Kappadokia. 

3.511. To conclude the discussion of the Iberian peninsula, Strabo 
considered the Kassiterides, or Tin Islands (see also 2.5.15). Although in 
no way part of Iberia, their access route was from the northwest corner of 
the peninsula (the Artabrian harbor: see 3.3.5,) and thus they were included 
at this point in the Geography. There is no group of ten islands that exist 
today in their presumed location near Brittany or the adjacent British Isles, 
but traditionally they have long been considered to be the Scillies. Yet 
recent opinion has tended away from any equation with specific existing 
islands, and the changes in landforms may make any localization impos- 
sible. There was also the secretiveness of those who knew about them, as 
demonstrated by the captain who ran his ship aground rather than risk 
revealing what he knew, perhaps an event of the era of the Second Punic 
War, although it is difficult to imagine the Romans so far afield at that 
time. The "islands" may also have been promontories of little-known 
coasts. Tin is found in Cornwall and adjacent regions, yet this is of little 
assistance in determining the position of the “Tin Islands." See further, 
R. D. Penhallurick, Tin in Antiquity (London 1980) 121; Roller, Through 
the Pillars 12-13. 

The striking image of the locals with their black cloaks and wands 
conjures up visions of the world of medieval romance and the strange 
environment of Brittany, Cornwall, and the west of England, with its 
magical traditions and megalithic architecture. Wands were a badge of office 
of the Keltic priesthood, and archaeological evidence of them has been found 
in both England and France (Miranda J. Green, Exploring the World of the 
Druids [London 1997] 62-3). The black-robed figures who resemble char- 
acters from tragedy were also known in Iberia (Athenaios 12.523). 

Roman interest in the Kassiterides reflected their widening world after 
the fall of Carthage in 146 Bc, especially that beyond the Pillars. It is not 
certain which Crassus is meant: either P. Licinius Crassus (consul 93 Bc), 
father of the triumvir, who was proconsul of Hispania Ulterior in 96—93 
Bc, or his homonymous grandson, who served with Caesar in Gaul 
(Caesar, Gallic War 1.52, etc.). 


BOOK 4 


Transalpine Keltike 


Book 4 is devoted to what Strabo called “Keltike Across the Alps,” 
essentially the northwest part of Europe, as it was known in Strabo’s day. 
It connects to Book 3 at the Pyrenees, to Book 5 in the western Alps, and to 
Book 7 on their north and east. The book begins with the Mediterranean 
coastal regions between the Alps and the Pyrenees, and continues through 
the interior to the northwestern coast. Particular attention was given to the 
ethnography of the various peoples, which is important documentation for 
the region at the advent of Roman control (Olwen Brogan, “The Coming 
of Rome and the Establishment of Roman Gaul,” in France Before the 
Romans |ed. Stuart Piggott et al., London 1974] 192—219). There is also 
a discussion of the limited portion of the British isles that was known, as 
well as Thoule. The book concludes with an examination of the Alps, east 
into modern Croatia. 


Part 1: Introduction and Narbonitis 


4.1.1. Keltike Across the Alps was bounded by the Pyrenees, the External 
Ocean, the Rhenos (Rhine), and the Mediterranean, closely approximating 
modern France. Strabo’s opening is based on the beginning of Caesar’s 
Gallic War, one of the several Latin sources used in the Geography. In fact, 
the influence of Caesar (although he was cited by name only once) is 
apparent throughout Book 4, and much of Strabo’s information reflects 
the era of his campaigns in the 50s Bc. There was also a debt to Poseidonios 
(not mentioned until 4.1.7), whose Keltic ethnography may not have been 
used directly by Strabo but only through Caesar (J. J. Tierney, “The Celtic 
Ethnography of Posidonius," Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 60Cs 
[1960] 189—275). Yet Caesar had a somewhat better placement of the 
Pyrenees than Strabo, who still had them running north-south (see 
3.1.3). The descripion of Transalpine Keltike generally conforms to the 
situation in the mid-first century Bc, with some updating beyond the era of 
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Caesar, since Lugdunum (modern Lyon) was not founded until 43 Bc (Dio 
46.50.4—5: see Thomas H. Watkins, L. Munatius Plancus: Serving and 
Surviving in the Roman Revolution [Atlanta, Ga. 1997] 86—91). 

The toponyms and ethnyms in this section are all discussed in detail in 
the remainder of Book 4: Mt. Kemmenon is the modern Cévennes, the 
Garounna is the modern Garonne, and the Liger is the modern Loire. 
The last portion of the section records the Augustan division of the 
territory, taking into account his reorganizations of the 20s BC. 
Narbonitis (Latin Narbonensis) was the region between the Rhodanos 
(Rhone) and the Pyrenees; originally Massalian territory, but which had 
had a Roman presence since the late second century Bc, when the 
Massalians requested help against the indigenous populations. 
The district was organized as a province in 27 BC (Dio 53.12.5, 54.4.1), 
with its capital at Narbo (Greek Narbon, modern Narbonne). Augustus 
also made some adjustments to Aquitania, extending its jurisdiction to the 
north. Its capital was at Mediolanum Santonum (modern Saintes in 
Charente-Maritime) and then Burdigala (modern Bordeaux: see 4.2.1). 
The area around Lugdunum also became a separate province. Strabo 
pointed out that the current political situation was less important to 
geographers than the physical topography and ethnography. 

4.1.2. The prosperity of Transalpine Keltike was largely due to its 
extensive river system, although Strabo’s account lacks specifics beyond 
mention of the Rhodanos, perhaps citing it because it was the largest of the 
rivers emptying into the western Mediterranean (see further, 4.1.10—13). 
The upper reaches of the two major river systems in the region — the 
Rhodanos and the Liger — are remarkably close to one another: the latter is 
only about 55 km. from the Rhodanos west of Lugdunum, and the two run 
parallel to each other (flowing in opposite directions) for some distance. 
This meant that it was possible to go from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic with a single relatively short portage. The route had long been 
in existence and carried Mediterranean products into the interior 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 219-23), and was probably used by Pytheas 
(Roller, Through the Pillars 69). 

Strabo compared the Mediterranean regions of Transalpine Keltike to 
Italy, but noted that the climate became less familiar as one went north. 
In the Mediterranean regions, the olive only grows within 65 km. of the 
coast. Massalian wine spread through the region and initiated the French 
wine industry: as early as the sixth century Bc the wine itself was imported 
into the interior - many wine amphoras have been found — and then the 
grapes were actually planted throughout. The section ends with a stock 
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statement about the evolution of hardy barbarians into romanized 
agriculturalists. 

4-1.3. Strabo’s actual discussion of the details of Transalpine Keltike 
begins with Narbonitis, which in his day was the coastal territory between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Because of the erroneous orientation of the 
Pyrenees, the parallelogram shape is difficult to envision, yet Strabo often 
saw regions in terms of geometric forms (see 2.1.22; Nicola Biff, “È simili 
a... L'uso delle immagini nella Geografia di Strabone," in Scienza antica 
in eta moderna: teoria e immagini |ed. Vanna Maraglino, Bari 2012] 
181—214). "Parallelogram" is a word from Euclidian geometry, and Strabo 
was one of the first to use the term outside of mathematics (for a diagram, 
see A. Dirkzwager, Strabo über Gallia Narbonensis [Leiden 1975] 30). For 
the Sallyans and Ligyans see 4.1.6 and 4.6.3—4 respectively. The Varus 
River (modern Var) does not appear previously in the extant text of the 
Geography, unless it has dropped out of the discussion of rivers at 4.1.2. It is 
short (115 km.), flowing generally south and entering the Mediterranean 
just west of modern Nice (ancient Nikaia), considered the western bound- 
ary of Italy (although disputed) until 1860. The coast of Narbonitis extends 
to the Pyrenees at the Aphrodision, the Sanctuary of Aphrodite, which is 
near modern Port-Vendres, one of the last towns in France before the 
Spanish border. The modern name preserves the Latin Portus Veneris 
(Pomponius Mela 2.84; Pliny, Natural History 3.22). The sanctuary was 
probably originally Phokaian (Avienus 559—60) and was located on modern 
Cap Béar. For the Memorials (or Dedications) of Pompeius, see 3.4.1. 

Strabo's itinerary along the coast of Narbonitis from the Aphrodision to 
the Varus River is in Roman miles, and thus from a Roman source, perhaps 
the map of M. Vipsanius Agrippa (see 4.6.11): Strabo occasionally used 
miles in the west and Italy. The route from the Pyrenees follows the Via 
Domitia, constructed around 120 Bc by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(Raymond Chevallier, Les vozes romaines [Paris 1997] 202). North of the 
Pyrenees, the road was as close to the coast as possible, but eventually 
headed inland to Nemausos, avoiding the marshy delta of the Rhodanos. 
For Narbon (modern Narbonne) see 4.1.6; for Nemausos (modern Nimes) 
see 4.1.12. Ugernum was on the right bank of the Rhodanos where the road 
crossed the river. The site is at modern Beaucaire, and was occupied as early 
as the sixth century Bc (G. Barruol, “Ugernum,” PECS 945). Across the 
river was Tarusco (modern Tarascon), after which the road divided: Strabo 
first followed the southern branch, the western extension of the Via 
Aurelia. Its western portion remained away from the coast, bypassing 
Massalia, and reaching the therapeutic springs at Aquae Sextiae (modern 
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Aix-en-Provence, see 4.1.5). It then returned to the coast west of Antipolis 
(modern Antibes, see 4.1.9), eventually following the rugged shore to the 
Varus River. The total distance of 277 Roman miles from the Aphrodision 
compares with a modern driving distance of about 510 km. The sources for 
Strabo’s stadia distances are unknown. 

There was another route which diverged just to the east of Tarusco, 
heading east-northeast, crossing the Drouentia River at Caballio. The text 
implies that there was a settlement named Drouentia, but none is known. 
The river is the modern Durance, one of the major eastern tributaries of the 
lower Rhone, having its source in the Alps. Caballio, or Cabellio, modern 
Cavaillon, was an early indigenous settlement, noted today for its standing 
Roman arch of the late Augustan period (Pierre Gros, "Pour une chron- 
ologie des arcs de triomphe de Gaule Narbonnaise,” Gallia 37 [1979] 
55-83). The road then crossed through Vocontian territory (see 4.6.4), 
entering the Land of Cottius. M. Julius Cottius was an independent ruler 
allied (after initial opposition) with the Romans during the Augustan 
period. He and his son of the same name ruled this mountainous territory, 
still called the Cottian Alps, until the time of Nero. Ebrodunum is modern 
Embrum on the upper Durance; Brigantium is modern Briangon. 
The road crossed the Alps at the modern Montgenévre pass and then 
descended to Escingomagus (modern Exilles in Italy) and Ocelum (see 
5.1.11), just west of modern Turin (Dirkzwager, Strabo 33). This was an 
ancient route that avoided the rough coast to the south, and which had 
been brought up to Roman standards by the elder Cottius during 
the Augustan period (CIL 12.5497). His most lasting memorial is the 
arch that he built at Segusium (modern Susa in Italy) in honor of the 
emperor, around 9-8 BC, one of the earliest surviving examples of the genre 
(CIL 5.7231; J. B. Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture [2nd (inte- 
grated) edn, Harmondsworth 1981] 171-2). 

4.1.4. Strabo began his detailed account of Narbonitis with its most 
important city, Massalia (through 4.1.5), founded around 600 Bc by 
Phokaia. Modern Marseille retains a close affinity with its ancient past. 
The city lies in a striking location, with a harbor, the Lakydon (Athenaios 
13.576ab; Justin, Epitome 43.3), which is not visible from the open sea and 
has a number of freshwater springs at its northern end. The importance of 
the site is not only due to these features but also to its location as the last 
harbor before the mouth of the Rhodanos, about 40 km. west, so the city was 
well positioned for trade with the interior. There are numerous physical 
remains of the ancient town, including the coastal springs, which still 
seep water (James Bromwich, The Roman Remains of Southern France: 
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A Guidebook [London 1993] 168-77). As Strabo described, the Phokaians 
sought the advice of Artemis of Ephesos, and established a subsidiary 
temple to the goddess at the mouth of the harbor, as well as one to Apollo 
of Delphi. No evidence of either has been found, but their location is at Fort 
Saint-Jean on the northwest headland. Strabo was in error in suggesting that 
Apollo at Delphi was a common Ionian cult, and the wording here may be 
sloppy. The source for the Massalian foundation story is almost certainly 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Massaliotes, although the details about 
Aristarche are unique to Strabo. She is a rare example of a woman being 
involved in a Greek overseas settlement: the only other one known is 
Kleoboia at Thasos, also a priestess, in this case of Demeter (Pausanias 
10.28.3). Women, with their lower chance of survival, were rare on such 
expeditions (Garland, Wandering Greeks 44-5). Archaeological evidence 
demonstrates that Massalia grew quickly and became prosperous and domi- 
nated regional trade (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 217-18). 

4.1.5. The account of the Massalian government is presumably from 
Aristotle. A Timouchos (“One Having Honor”) was a magistrate in 
a number of Greek cities (see LSJ). Massalia was noted for the broad and 
constitutional nature of its government, and evidently the ruling aristoc- 
racy sought members outside of itself for inclusion in the political process 
(Aristotle, Politics 6.4.5). 

Since Massalia had been founded by one of the great seafaring cities of 
the Greek world, Phokaia (Herodotos 1.163), it is unlikely that it would 
have been anything other than a maritime state. Strabo carefully noted that 
the two basic commodities of the Greek world — olives and vines — were 
planted there, thus positioning Massalia within a traditional Greek envir- 
onment despite its remote location. Although there is a small hinterland 
northeast of the ancient city that would have been suitable for agriculture 
(now covered by urbanization), such areas were limited, as was the case 
with much of Greece. Thus Massalia developed an overseas economy based 
on trade, with imports from Greece proper, but at the same time they 
began to settle the coast both east and west, carrying their primary cult, 
Artemis of Ephesos, with them. Strabo’s catalogue of locations suffers from 
a corruption of the text, which reads rhoen, deleted by many editors, but 
which seems too similar to *Rhodanos" to be eliminated, and probably 
refers to an otherwise unknown town on the lower part of the river, 
possibly named Rhodanousia. Massalian expansionism would have secured 
the delta of the river first, probably within a generation or two of the 
founding of the city. Agathe is at modern Agde, farther down the coast 
beyond the Rhone, where the land rises slightly, marking the effective end 
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of the delta. A small river, the ancient Arauris (the modern Hérault), 
provided access to the interior. Remains of the fortifications and urban 
grid of Agathe are visible, dating to the fourth century Bc (Bromwich, 
Roman Remains 51-4). The Massalians also founded cities beyond the 
Pyrenees, or took over Phokaian ones, especially Emporion (3.4.8). 

To the east there were several Massalian foundations, including 
Tauroention (near modern Le Brusc), Olbia (near modern Hyéres, 
where there are fine remains from the fourth century Bc), Antipolis 
(modern Antibes, whose scattered remains are visible among the resort 
clutter), and Nikaia, just east of the Varus (modern Nice, lacking in 
significant remains). For this coast, see further 4.1.9. Nikaia was the eastern 
end of Massalian territory and the beginning of Italy. Strabo emphasized 
the military importance of these foundations as defense against the indi- 
genous Sallyans and Ligyans, but it is more probable that before long the 
settlements had a greater commercial focus. 

The Massalians became a maritime power largely due to their 
Phokaian heritage, and dockyards from the Roman period have been 
discovered along the north side of the Lakydon harbor (now nicely 
displayed). Massalia had an early relationship with Rome. The Romans 
used the Massalian treasury at Delphi for their first dedications at the 
shrine (Diodoros 14.93.4), and Massalia opposed Hannibal and assisted 
Rome in the Second Punic War (Polybios 3.95.6—8; Livy 22.19.5). 
There was mutual self-interest in this relationship: the Romans needed 
free passage along the coast to Iberia, and the Massalians needed 
Roman help against the indigenous peoples. For example, C. Sextius 
Calvinus in 124 Bc provided assistance against the Sallyans, and also 
founded the city of Aquae Sextiae (modern Aix-en-Provence), just 
north of Massalia on the road from Italy, the first Roman city in 
Gaul. Although its ancient remains are limited, the modern city is 
still noted for the springs that gave it its name. 

The Romans believed that their temple of Diana on the Aventine had 
been inspired by Artemis of Ephesos, and that its cult statue was Massalian 
in concept, but the cult was probably Italian in origin and older than any 
Roman relationship with the Greek world (Richardson, New 
Topographical Dictionary 108-9). It may have resulted from an early 
Roman attempt, perhaps at the time of King Servius Tullius, to curry 
favor with the Latins by adopting their primary goddess (Walter Eder, 
“The Political Significance of the Codification of Law in Archaic Societies: 
An Unconventional Hypothesis," in Social Struggles in Archaic Rome [ed. 
Kurt A. Raaflaub, 2nd edn, Oxford 2005] 239-67). 
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In the Roman civil war, Massalia supported Cn. Pompeius, and Caesar 
besieged the city in 49 Bc with three legions, setting up his camp on a flat 
promontory above the city where the modern railway station is located. 
When the Massalians were defeated, Caesar treated them leniently because 
of their reputation (Caesar, Civil War 1.34—6, 56-8; 2.1-16, 22). The city 
lost its military profile but remained independent and continued its exist- 
ing reputation as a cultural center, something Cicero had noted in 59 BC 
(Pro Flacco 63). L. Antonius, the grandson of the triumvir, studied there 
(Tacitus, Annals 4.44), as did Cn. Julius Agricola, Tacitus’ father-in-law 
(Agricola 4.2). The city was a leader in the study of medicine: a certain 
Charmis became famous for his cold water cures and notorious for the fees 
that he charged, so much so that he was fined by the emperor Claudius 
(Pliny, Natural History 19.10, 22-3). 

Strabo's digression about dowries (his typical technique of placing 
minor items at the end of a long discussion) may be from Aristotle's 
Constitution of the Massaliotes, and was presented as an example of 
Massalian simplicity, which was proverbial. Since the currency details are 
vague, it is difficult to compare the amount of dowry with other evidence, 
but the earliest Hellenistic marriage contract (from Elephantine in Egypt, 
311/310 BC) has a dowry of 1,000 drachmas, and a dowry could often be in 
land rather than money (Sarah B. Pomeroy, Women in Hellenistic Egypt 
[Detroit, Mich. 1984] 83, 91-3). 

4.1.6. The Sallyans (Latin Sallusians) were the indigenous people of the 
hinterland between the Rhodanos and the Alps. Their relationship with 
the Massalians and Romans was mixed, and they were opposed to the 
Roman presence as late as the time of Caesar (Civil War 1.35). Their central 
village was at modern Entremont, just north of Aix-en-Provence, where an 
Iron Age town has been excavated (Barry Cunliffe, The Ancient Celts 
[Oxford 1997] 213-14). The Roman town of Aquae Sextiae was positioned 
to keep watch over the Sallyan town, which seems to have been abandoned 
after a local uprising in 90 Bc. 

The description then examines the coast west of Massalia, following the 
sailing route to Iberia. The quarries would have been in the uplands across 
the small bay to the west of Massalia, near modern Carry-le-Rouet, whose 
name is probably from the French word for “quarry.” Strabo then con- 
tinued past the Rhodanos delta toward the Pyrenees (for the Aphrodision, 
see 4.1.3). The gulf is marked by the conspicuous Mt. Setion (over 150 m. 
high), modern Mont St-Clair (a small town named Sète, just to the 
northeast, preserves the ancient name). It really does not divide the gulf 
in two in any topographical sense, but as the highest point on the coast 
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between Massalia and the foothills of the Pyrenees, it was an important 
reference point for sailors. Farther along the coast is Blaskon Island, 
modern Ile de Brescou, one of the few on this coast. Today it is totally 
occupied by a fort built in 1586. 

Narbon (Latin Narbo, modern Narbonne) was the capital of the Roman 
province, located at the indigenous settlement of Naro (Avienus 587) and 
the junction of an important trade route from the Atlantic, by which tin 
came down the Atax River (modern Aude, see 4.1.14) from the British Isles 
(Diodoros 5.38.5). Narbon was founded in 118 sc, and by the first 
century AD was considered exceptionally beautiful (Velleius 2.7.8; Martial 
8.72). Lake Narbonitis is the estuary of the Atax, south of the town, in 
Latin Lacus Rubraeus or Rubrensis (Pomponius Mela 2.81; Pliny, Natural 
History 3.32). Although the plan of ancient Narbon is known, most of the 
scattered remains are from the later imperial period (Bromwich, Roman 
Remains 83-93). 

Arelate (modern Arles) was originally called Theline, and was probably 
a Phokaian settlement (Avienus 689—90). It was the town on the Rhodanos 
closest to its mouth. Its visible Roman remains are among the most notable 
in southern France. The Ruscino is the modern Tét, and the city of the 
same name survives at Castel Roussillon, just east of Perpignan. 
The Ilibirris is probably the next river south, the modern Tech, and the 
homonymous city is probably near modern Elne. 

The strange tale of the dug mullets on the lower Ruscino was widely 
known: the earliest extant source is Polybios (34.10.1-4), who described 
fresh-water creatures that burrow in the mud seeking food when the river is 
in flood, a contrast to Strabo’s fish, who lived in salt water. Pomponius 
Mela (2.83-4), who learned the story from a source other than Strabo, 
rejected it in its entirety. In the early second century Bc fish were said to 
have been turned up by the plow somewhere in Gaul — one of the portents 
at the beginning of the Third Macedonian War — which may be a mythic 
account of the same phenomenon (Livy 42.2.5). There is no modern 
explanation for any version of the tale. For similar examples of dug fish 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean world, see Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, p. 610. 

The Orbis is the modern Orb, just south of the Arauris (modern 
Hérault). Baiterra, originally Besara (Avienus 591) is modern Béziers. 
It stood above the Orbis on a promontory, presumably the reason that 
Strabo called it “a safe city." Archaeological evidence demonstrates occu- 
pation from at least the fifth century Bc. Veterans were settled there in the 
30s BC, and the city flourished through imperial patronage (Pomponius 
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Mela 2.75; Pliny, Natural History 3.36). There are few visible remains. For 
Agathe, see 4.1.5. 

4.1.7. Continuing to the east, Strabo next described the Stony Plain, 
located southeast of modern Arles at the eastern edge of the Rhone delta, 
and still called today the Plaine de la Crau, a name derived from the Keltic 
word for stone. The source of the account — the most detailed extant — is 
probably Poseidonios (F229), who doubtless was familiar with the area. 
It had been known to the Greek world since the fifth century Bc, assuming 
that the quotation from Aischylos (Fr99) refers to the same place. Agrostis is 
a type of grass, probably dog's tooth (Cynodon dactylon: Theophrastos, 
Research on Plants 1.6.10). The region is exposed and windy; the 
Melamboreion (“Black North Wind") is certainly the Mistral. The most 
notable characteristic of the Stony Plain was that the stones — of a size that 
could be held in the hand — were rolled along by the wind. 

Yet Strabo was less interested in this than the origin of the stones 
themselves, offering an explanation by Aristotle (On the Cosmos 4 [396a], 
Meteorologika 2.8) that their presence was due to earthquakes of the type 
called brastai, a unique word but reflected in Poseidonios brasmatias (F12, 
230). Poseidonios' alternative theory is difficult to explain, involving the 
solidifying of stones in a lake, something geologically unlikely. 
The modern view is that the stones are glacial debris from the Durance 
River (Kidd, Commentary 815). 

There was also a mythological explanation, based on a primeval battle 
between Herakles and the indigenous Ligyans, reported by Aischylos in 
Prometheus Unbound. These nine lines are the longest preserved portion of 
the original text of the play; together with the eight lines at 1.2.27 (F192), 
Strabo was responsible for the survival of over half its extant Greek text. 
Poseidonios was rather dismissive of the mythology, so much so that 
Strabo had to come to Aischylos' defense, quoting two Stoic treatises to 
support his points, perhaps those of the same name by Chrysippos of Soloi 
from the third century Bc. The origin of the quotation from Euripides 
(Fr082) is unknown, but similar sentiments appear in the Elektra (1282-3) 
and Helen (38—41). 

The most interesting feature of the Stony Plain is not its origins but the 
ability of the rocks to roll along. Such a phenomenon is not unique: the 
best example is in the Racetrack area of Death Valley National Park, in 
California, an isolated playa hours from any settlement or paved road, and 
which has an eerie unworldly character. The stones in the Racetrack weigh 
from less than a pound to 1275 pounds; many fall in the same size range as 
those on the Stony Plain. The phenomenon was discovered in 1915, 
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although few have ever seen the stones move. Nevertheless their tracks are 
visible, some extending for nearly a kilometer. Eight other areas with 
sliding stones have been identified in the Great Basin region of eastern 
California and Nevada. The playa is exceedingly flat (a change in elevation 
of only five cm. over its extent of five km.), and this, combined with surface 
lubrication — especially after rains or when there is ice — and the winds, 
causes the rocks to slide. Although it is doubtful that the Stony Plain of 
Strabo was ever as isolated as the Racetrack, nevertheless the conditions at 
the latter and other sites in the area help to understand the former. 
The definitive work on the Racetrack is Paula Messina, “The Sliding 
Rocks of Racetrack Playa, Death Valley National Park, California: 
Physical and Spatial Influences on Surface Processes," Ph.D. dissertation, 
City University of New York, 1998; a popular account is Jean Johnson, 
Strolling Stones: The Mystery of Death Valley s Racetrack (Death Valley, Calif. 
2006). 

4.1.8. The multiple mouths of rivers interested Strabo: elsewhere he 
discussed those of the Rhine (4.3.3), Istros (7.3.15), Indos (15.1.13), and 
the Nile (17.1.4). In the case of the Rhodanos, opinion varied between two 
(Polybios 34.10.5; Ptolemy, Geograpical Guide 2.10.2), three (Artemidoros 
F33), five (Timaiaos F70), and seven (Apollonios 4.634). The number 
of mouths for any river is changeable, so sources at different times would 
have different information (Philippe Leveau, "Les sources géographiques 
grecques et l'archéologie des paysages," Pallas 72 [2006] 63-73). Today 
there are two, the Grand Rhone to the east and the Petit Rhone to the west, 
but the delta region hardly survives in any natural state. 

Timaios (FGrHist #566), from Tauromenion in Sicily and active in the 
later fourth and early third centuries BC, was cited here for the first time in 
the Geography. He was used occasionally by Strabo, and was the most 
important early historian of the western Mediterranean, who spent much 
of his life in Athens and wrote a history in 38 books, of which over 150 
fragments remain. C. Marius, the famous Roman leader and holder of 
multiple consulships, was in the region in 102 Bc making war against the 
Ambronians and Toygenians. Little is known about either, but the impli- 
cation is that they were Alpine peoples (7.2.2; Plutarch, Marius 15.5). 
Marius brought the expertise of Roman engineering to the region, rework- 
ing the outlets of the Rhodanos in such a way that most of the river traffic 
was forced to use one route and thus the Massalians could charge tolls. 
The modern village of Fos-sur-Mer, on the coast southeast of Arles, may 
mark the location of Marius’ channel. There were lighthouses at the 
entrance from the sea, as well as a sanctuary of Artemis; remnants of the 
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former may be at Roque d’Odor (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 135). 
The Mouth Marsh cannot be located with certainty: the obvious choice 
would be the Etang de Berre, northwest of Massalia, but there is no 
intervening mountain between it and the river. This is one of four or five 
instances of Strabo's use of the rare word "stomalimne" (also 13.1.31, 34, 
14.2.19, and perhaps 17.1.18), a term not documented before Hellenistic 
times except in a variant reading of the ///a4 (6.4) proposed by Aristarchos 
of Samothrake and not generall used today (Rita Compatangelo- 
Soussignan, "La XrouoMgvm dans la Géographie de Strabon: réalité 
géographique ou mythe littéraire homérique?” REA 111 [2009] 127-49). 
If Strabo accepted this reading, it may explain his use of the word — more 
than any other author — yet to him it seemed more topographic than 
descriptive. 

4.1.9. The coastal survey concludes with the portion nearest the Varus 
River. For the towns mentioned, see 4.1.5. Forum Julium (modern Fréjus) 
lies at the head of a small bay and thus was suitable for a naval base. The site 
had been occupied since the Iron Age. A port was established by Julius 
Caesar, first mentioned by Munatius Plancus in the spring of 43 Bc 
(Cicero, Letters to His Friends 10.15, 17), and a fleet was stationed there by 
30 BC, which included the captured ships from the Battle of Actium 
(Tacitus, Aznals 4.5). Modern Fréjus is now well inland, but remains of 
numerous structures — including some of the harbor installations — are 
visible. The Varus (modern Var) lies just west of Nikaia (modern Nice), 
and the territory between the river and the modern Italian border at 
Ventimiglia, essentially the département of Alpes-Maritimes, has remained 
in dispute from ancient to modern times. This also included Antipolis 
(Antibes), to the west, which was considered Italian, although only due to 
legal intervention (Pliny, Natural History 3.35). 

4.1.10. Strabo, as was his custom, concluded the coastal survey with an 
examination of the offshore islands. The Stoichades lie southeast of Olbia 
and are the modern Iles d'Hyéres. Only four are known today, and there is 
tension between the areas that are protected and those open to mass 
tourism. The islands control access to Massalia from the east, and thus 
were acquired and fortified at an early date. 

Planasia, mentioned nowhere else, is modern St-Honorat, lying off 
Cannes, and Leron, slightly inland from the former, is Ste-Marguerite. 
They are collectively known today as the Îles de Lérins, which preserves the 
name of the hero Leron, otherwise unknown. 

In addition to the harbors at Forum Julium and Massalia, there was only 
one more on this coast, Oxybios. named after the Oxybians (4.6.2), who 
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lived in the hinterland above Forum Julium and east toward the Varus, 
The location of their harbor is not specifically known, but the obvious 
candidate is the bay at Cannes, somewhat protected by the Íles de Lérins. 

4.1.11. Strabo next followed an itinerary up the Rhodanos, going inland 
from Massalia to the Drouentia (Durance) and Caballio (see 4.1.3). 
No sources are provided, but given that much of this region came to be 
known at the time of Hannibal, Strabo may have been relying on Polybios 
and perhaps Livy. The Cavarians lived in the hills east of the Rhodanos, as 
far as the Isar (modern Isére). On the other side of the Rhodanos was the 
mountainous region known as Kemmenon (modern Cévennes), which 
was seen as forming a barrier between the more civilized (or Greco-Roman) 
territories east of the river and the indigenous populations to the west. 
The Greco-Roman world first became aware of the peoples above the 
Cavarians in connection with the expedition of Hannibal in 218 Bc 
(Polybios 3.49.1-4; Livy 21.31.9). They cannot be located exactly (and 
may have moved somewhat in the 200 years between Hannibal and 
Strabo), but are in the Alpine regions east of the Rhodanos and south of 
the Isar (F. W. Walbank, “Some Reflections on Hannibal’s Pass," JRS 46 
[1956] 37-45, at 39-40). 

The name of the city of the Cavarians is missing from the text. 
The Sugla is the modern Sorgue, and Vindalum may be in the vicinity 
of modern Mourre-de-Séve, north of Avignon. In this region Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus (consul 122 Bc) — who built the Via Domitia — 
won a major victory over the Allobrogians in a battle that included 
elephants (Livy, Summary 61; Pliny, Natural History 7.166; Suetonius, 
Nero 2.1). 

Avenio is modern Avignon, a Massalian foundation on a promontory 
overlooking the Rhodanos that had been occupied since prehistoric times. 
In the first century AD it was one of the wealthiest cities in Narbonitis 
(Pomponius Mela 2.7;). Arausio is modern Orange, located on 
a prominent hill in the floodplain of the Rhodanos. An important indi- 
genous center, it became a Roman military settlement in the 30s Bc (CIL 
12.3203) and is notable today for its fine theater and triumphal arch, both of 
the Augustan period. The location of Aeria is unknown, but may be at 
modern Barry, north of Orange on the left bank of the Rhone (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 5, p. 426). Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus (consul 121 Bc) 
defeated the Allobrogians at a location north of modern Valence, an 
event still remembered half a century later as one of Rome’s great victories 
(Cicero, pro Fonteio 36). Fabius Maximus received the surname 
“Allobroges” and built the Fornix Fabiana at the east end of the Roman 
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Forum, one of the first triumphal arches in the city (Richardson, New 
Topographical Dictionary 154). Nothing more is known about his construc- 
tions at the battle site. 

Continuing up the river, the account reaches Vienna (modern Vienne) 
and Lugdunum (modern Lyon; see 4.3.2), where the Arar (modern Sáone) 
joins the Rhodanos. Vienna was the main center of the Allobrogians, who 
were some of the fiercest opponents of the Roman presence, but later 
became village agriculturalists, and eventually (in part) city dwellers. This 
was seen as a demonstration of the positive effects of the advance of the 
Romans, who were capable of turning barbarians into urban dwellers (the 
highest level of civilization), a view put forth by Vergil (Aeneid 1.421-40; 
Greg Wolff, Becoming Roman: The Origins of Provincial Civilization in 
Gaul [Cambridge 1998] 125-6). As with many peoples in this region, the 
Allobrogians first came to Greco-Roman notice at the time of Hannibal 
(Polybios 3.49.13; Livy 21.31.5). They threatened Massalia in the late second 
century BC, which brought the Romans into the area. As they were pacified, 
Vienna developed into a romanized trading city, and many remains are 
visible today, especially the extensive residential and commercial quarter of 
St-Romain-en-Gal on the right bank of the river. 

The remainder of the section traces the course of the rivers above 
Vienna. The Rhodanos was said to originate in the Lemmena Lake 
(modern Lac Léman or Lake Geneva), although Strabo was aware of its 
upper course (4.6.6). Pomponius Mela (2.79) believed that its source was 
close to that of the Istros (Danube), and in fact they are not much more 
than 160 km. apart. The Segosiavians controlled the important point where 
the Rhodanos and Arar join, the eventual site of Lugdunum. The Arar 
actually originates in the Vosges, not the Alps, but the distinction may have 
been lost on ancient writers. The list of the peoples along the Arar is 
corrupt: for the Sequanians, Aeduans, and Lingonians, see 4.2.2-3. 
The name of the Tricasians may survive in the modern city of Troyes. 
The Dubis is the modern Doubs, the major tributary of the Arar, which 
originates in the Jura of Switzerland. It only flows north near its source, 
and the Rhodanos only flows in the same direction between Martigny and 
Lac Léman, but the statement is indicative of information received from far 
beyond the actual areas of Greek or Roman penetration. 

4.1.12. Strabo next described the right bank of the Rhodanos, with the 
lower portions occupied by the Arecomicians, one of the two groups of the 
Volcians, whom Hannibal encountered (Livy 21.26). The Volcians were 
agriculturalists who also profited from their location on the route to Iberia, 
and extended from Narbon to the Rhodanos. The Arecomicians were 
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centered at Nemausos (modern Nimes). The city became a focus of 
romanization for the region, with many dependent villages and its inhabi- 
tants given certain Roman rights, one of the best examples of foreigners 
becoming Roman (Edward Van der Vliet, “The Romans and Us: Strabo's 
Geography and the Construction of Ethnicity,” Mnemosyne 56 [2003] 
257-72). Nemausos was especially supported by Augustus, who settled 
veterans there and built a temple in honor of his grandsons Gaius and 
Lucius Caesar, the famous Maison Carrée, the best preserved of all Roman 
temples. There are many other remains throughout the modern city. 
The history of the ancient city is well known through an abundance of 
inscriptions (CYL 12.3094—3351). In part it owed its prosperity to its water 
supply and its position on the main road between Iberia and Italy, which 
Strabo had described previously (4.1.3). For the Tektosagians, also part of 
the Volcians, see 4.1.13. 

4.1.13. The Tektosagians were the other group of the Volcians, living 
farther to the south than the Arecomicians. Strabo immediately digressed 
to discuss the matter of the Keltic migrations into Anatolia, a lengthy 
process of the early third century Bc, when instability at home led the 
Tektosagians to head east. His account is one of the most detailed. Under 
their leader Brennos (actually a Keltic title) — called “the other Brennos” to 
distinguish him from the leader of the siege of Rome in the early fourth 
century BC (Livy 5.38—9; Plutarch, Camillus 18-30) — they attacked Delphi 
in 279 BC (Pausanias 10.19—23). Eventually the Kelts ended up in that part 
of Anatolia which came to be called Galatia, after the Greek word for the 
Gauls (Cunliffe, Ancient Celts 80-5). 

This digression about Keltic migrations was introduced in order to 
discuss the matter of a scandal regarding treasure at Tolossa (modern 
Toulouse, see 4.1.14), a major Tektosagian city that was in interior 
Narbonitis. Strabo’s source is Timagenes of Alexandria (FGrHist #88, 
Fr), with additional and differing material from Poseidonios (F273). 
This is one of only two instances that Strabo cited his older contemporary 
Timagenes (see also 15.1.57), who lived in Rome during much of the first 
century BC, part of the time in the household of Augustus, perhaps as his 
advisor on Egyptian affairs. He was the most significant Greek historian 
since Polybios, and he also wrote on topography and geography. It is 
difficult to imagine that he and Strabo were not acquainted; Strabo may 
even have been his protégé (Glen W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek 
World [Oxford 1965] 126-7). 

Q. Servilius Caepio (consul 106 Bc) attacked Tolossa because the 
Tektosagians had revolted. According to Timagenes, he acquired the local 
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temple treasure, which was said to include material from Brennos’ sack of 
Delphi. The treasure was sent on its way to Rome, but disappeared en 
route. Caepio was prosecuted and went into exile, and his daughters 
became prostitutes. The story is a formula about sacrilege and became 
a popular tale (Cicero, de natura deorum 3.74; Justin, Epitome 32.3.9—11). 
Evidently Timagenes had a taste for the dramatic (Fr2 = 15.1.57), and 
Poseidonios (F273), followed by Strabo, rejected the tale for reasons that 
Strabo carefully and plausibly outlined, noting that Delphi had no such 
treasure to be robbed, but the Tektosagian land was wealthy and the Kelts 
were believed to have a lot of gold in their sanctuaries (Diodoros 5.27.4). 
Yet it was unlikely that anyone would dare to appropriate their temple 
treasures. The entire argument — more Poseidonios than Strabo — is a good 
example of solid historiography. Servilius Caepio was indeed prosecuted, 
but he had many other difficulties, not the least of which was the loss of an 
entire army near Arausio. 

The placement of treasure in lakes not only provided a measure of 
security, but increased its sanctity by putting it within the earth, and, 
moreover, within water, both sacred entities (Martin Henig, Religion in 
Roman Britain [London 1984] 17). At La Téne, numerous metal objects 
were cast into adjacent Lake Neuchatel, a practice that lasted until late 
antiquity (Green, Exploring 109). Hiding wealth in European lakes was 
even a feature of the twentieth century. 

4.1.14. Tolossa (modern Toulouse), according to Poseidonios (F248), 
was on the narrowest part of Keltike: Strabo had already cited the figure of 
less than 3,000 stadia at 2.5.28 without specifying where it was measured. 
This narrow “isthmus” runs, as Strabo implied, from Narbonne to just 
south of Bordeaux, an ancient trade route to the Atlantic. 

There follows Strabo’s own analysis of the civilizing process of trade 
and contact between peoples, cast in a Stoic mode of evidence for 
foresight. Such ease of commerce allowed the locals to become agri- 
culturalists rather than warriors. Implicit in the argument is that the 
transition was implemented by the advent of Roman power (Wolff, 
Becoming Roman 53-4). Strabo outlined the major routes across 
Keltike. The first was up the Rhodanos to either the Arar or Dubis, 
and then a portage to the Sequana (modern Seine). It is difficult to see 
how the Dubis (modern Doubs) fits into this route — this may merely 
be lack of precision on the part of Strabo — but one can portage from 
the Arar to the Sequana in the vicinity of Dijon, a distance of about 
50 km. The route then goes down the Sequana (for the Lexovians and 
Caletians, see 4.3.5) to the Ocean and across to Brettanike. 
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Another route was by land on a road west of the Rhodanos into the 
territory of the Arvernians (see 4.2.3), who lived along the upper Liger. 
A third was across the “isthmus” at Tolossa: inland on the Atax (modern 
Aude) and then a portage east of modern Toulouse (the route of the 
modern Canal du Midi) and down the Garouna (or Garounna, modern 
Garonne). 

Strabo’s final note on Narbonitis is a matter of onomastics. The terms 
“Kelts” and “Galatians” were confusing and seem to have been used 
interchangeably by Greek writers, although Diodoros (5.32.1) placed the 
Kelts more to the west and the Galatians more to the east. The Romans 
tended to use “Galli” (Gauls) rather than “Galatians,” yet Greeks used 
“Galatians” both for those in Anatolia and those in the west. Strabo used 
“Kelts” only occasionally, yet the term has a long history in Greek (e.g. 
Herodotos 2.33). Timaios seems to have been the first to use “Galatia” 
(F69). For the issues of nomenclature, see Yves Lafond, “Celts,” BNP 3 
(2003) 80-8, at 82-3. 


Part 2: Aquitania 


4.2.1. Aquitania (Greek Akouitania), modern southwestern France, was 
a region whose inhabitants were ethnically Iberian rather than Galatian. 
The Roman presence in the region began in 56 Bc, when Julius Caesar sent 
P. Licinius Crassus, son of the triumvir, into the area (Caesar, Gallic War 
3.27). In 27 Bc Augustus brought fourteen Galatian peoples (only twelve 
are listed at 4.2.2), who lived to the north as far as the Liger, under the 
control of Aquitania, which was governed first from Mediolanum and then 
Burdigala. 

The Garouna, or Garounna, is the modern Garonne, and it seems that 
the Aquitanian homeland was in the roughly rectangular area between the 
river and the Pyrenees: the upper Garonne runs northeast from the 
mountains to Toulouse, making a natural boundary on the east, although 
some Aquitanians lived farther east. Strabo saw their territory in terms of 
Euclidian geometric forms, as he had previously with other regions (2.1.22): 
this was assisted by the concept that rivers tended to run in straight lines, 
creating rectangular territories between them (Nicole Dupré, “Les grandes 
fleuves d'Hispanie et de Gaule dans le Géographie de Strabon," 
Caesarodunum 33—4 [1999-2000] 457-71). 

The Biturigians, and their subgroups the Oiskians and Santonians, were 
Keltic, and in early times the Biturigians were said to be the most impor- 
tant of the Kelts (Livy 5.34.1). Their name survives in a number of 
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toponyms in west-central France, from Bourges in the département of Cher 
to Burdigala (modern Bordeaux). The Oiskians are not precisely located — 
and the exact form of their name is not certain — but the Santonians were 
north of the lower Garouna, with their name preserved at modern Saintes 
in the département of Charonte-Maritime. 

Burdigala eventually became the capital of the province of Aquitania. 
Situated at the head of the Garouna estuary (known today as the Gironde), 
it was an important trading center, especially for British tin, and the 
oceanic end of one of the major routes from the Mediterranean. Little is 
known about the ancient city. 

Since the region between the Garouna and Liger was added to the 
administration of Aquitania in 27 Bc, Strabo saw the latter river as the 
north edge of the territory. The Pictonians lived south of the lower river, in 
the region of modern Poitiers, the survival of their name. The Namnetians 
were on the lower river itself, around modern Nantes. Polybios (34.10.6—7) 
may have traveled into these regions on the track of Pytheas (T13), 
although he also received some of his information about northwest 
France in Massalia, or from Massalians attached to the entourage (as was 
Polybios himself) of P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (consul 147 Bc), the 
conquerer of Carthage. The data are tangled with the bias of both Polybios 
and Strabo against Pytheas. Evidently Polybios failed to learn anything 
about Pytheas — either from Massalian sources or from any field recon- 
naissance — and thus rejected Pytheas' veracity, establishing the negative 
attitude regarding the great explorer that Strabo reinforced. Korbilon is 
otherwise unknown but was a major center. It was not recorded by Caesar, 
perhaps suggesting that it was no longer in existence by the first century Bc. 
The Narbonians should be in the same region of northwest France, and 
thus are to be distinguished from the inhabitants of Narbon on the 
Mediterranean: both the Korbilonians and the Narbonians were probably 
around modern Nantes (Barry Cunliffe, Facing the Ocean: The Atlantic and 
Its Peoples, 8000 BC-AD 1500 [Oxford 2001] 334-5). Mediolanum, the 
original capital of Aquitania, is modern Saintes, where there still remains 
an arch erected in ap 19 by a local citizen in honor of Tiberius, his son 
Drusus, and Germanicus, as well as an amphitheater of slightly later date. 

From the foothills of the Pyrenees past the mouths of the Garonne and 
the Loire to the beginning of Brittany, the west coast of France is marshy, 
with sand dunes and no significant elevated points. For the term Galatic 
Gulf as applied to the ocean off this coast, see 2.5.28. The Tarbellians lived 
on the southernmost part of this coast, and tapped the mineral riches of the 
Pyrenees (as usual, Strabo provided details of the mining process). They 
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were also known for their hot and cold springs (Pliny, Natural History 31.4), 
especially at Aquae Tarbellicae (modern Dax). To the interior, just north 
of the mountains, were isolated and fugitive peoples, often believed to be 
refugees from the army of Sertorius (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p., 147). They 
were known in Latin as the “Convenae” (“The Assembled”): as usual, 
Strabo translated a Latin term for his Greek readers. Lugdunum is not 
the famous city on the Rhodanos but modern St-Bertrand-de- 
Comminges: the epithet is a translation of “Convenae.” The Onesians 
and their springs have not been located, but the name of the Auscians 
survives in modern Auch. After the organization of the region by Crassus in 
56 BC (see above), many of the locals were given certain legal rights. 

4.2.2. Presumably the list of ethnic groups reflects the ones 
that Augustus placed under Aquitanian administration, although only 
twelve are listed (as opposed to fourteen in 4.2.1). The catalogue runs 
roughly from east to west, from the Rhodanos to the ocean. The Elvians 
(perhaps the Helvians of Caesar, Gallic War 7.7) were the easternmost, on 
the right bank of the Rhodanos. Their city was Alba Helviorum, modern 
Alba-la-Romaine south of Valence. The Arvernians had been a regional 
power since the sixth century BC, even invading Italy (Livy 5.34.5; see 
further, 4.2.3). The Lemovicians (modern Limoges and Limousin) and the 
Petrocorians (modern Périgord) were farther to the west. The Nitiobrigians, 
Cadurcians (modern Cahors), and Cubian Biturgians were at the interior 
edges of the coastal plain. The Santonians and Pictonians were discussed at 
4.2.1. The Rutenians (modern Rodez) and Gabatians (modern Gévaudan) 
were more to the south. Many ofthese peoples were eventually given Roman 
citizenship. 

Certain commodities produced in each region were listed: the textile 
expertise of the Cadurcians was especially notable, including a type of 
covering or duvet called cadurcum (Juvenal 6.537, 7.221), as well as 
a mattress stuffing called culcita (Pliny, Natural History 19.13). 

4.2.3. Of special note were the Arvernians, who, as their name demon- 
strates, lived in the region now called the Auvergne. Their capital, 
Nemossos, is usually equated with modern Clermont-Ferrand, although 
the Liger is several kilometers away. Cenabum is modern Orléans, and the 
name of the Carnutians is reflected in modern Chartres to the north. They 
were repeatedly able to amass a large amount of manpower against the 
Romans and were astonishingly wealthy, as was demonstrated by their king 
Luerius (perhaps Luvernius). Poseidonios (F67) also described his prodig- 
ality, including his great public festival, with unlimited food and wine, and 
a commemorative poet-singer (Marco Martin, "Testimonianze di eventi 
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sonori e musica presso i Celti nella storiografia greco-romana,” /tineraria 6 
[2007] 75-85), one of several tales of immense wealth in the region. Luerius 
was placed here in the second century Bc but may be earlier. His assumed 
son, Bituitus, raised a large force against Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
then Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus in the 120s BC, but was captured in an 
engagement against the latter (Livy, Summary 61). 

In 52 Bc Vercingetorix led a major revolt against the Romans. 
The primary source is Book 7 of Caesar's Gallic War; this account by 
Vercingetorix's opponent is hardly unbiased, and the Gallic leader belongs 
in the category of the indigenous personality around whom opposition to 
Roman control coalesced, like Jugurtha earlier or Arminius later. 
Vercingetorix was from Gergovia (modern Gergovie, south of Clermont- 
Ferrand), and much of the fighting occurred in this region. Like Bituitus, 
he was able to raise a massive force, which defeated the Romans more than 
once. Eventually he was surrounded at Alesia (modern Alise-Sainte-Reine, 
to the northeast; see Cunliffe, Ancient Celts, fig. 194), and surrendered. He 
was taken to Rome and executed six years later, after appearing in Caesar's 
quadruple triumph of 46 Bc (Dio 43.19.4). The Mandubians are hardly 
known, mentioned only here and by Caesar (Gallic War 7.68—78). 


Part3: Interior Keltike 


4-3.1. The next region discussed is the interior, covering a broad swath of 
territory from Lugdunum to the Sequana (modern Seine) in the west, and 
modern Switzerland to the east, as well as peoples on or beyond the Rhenos 
(Rhine). There is no specific name for this region, although most of the 
populations were Keltic (except for some Germans settled west of the 
Rhine, see 4.3.2 and 7.1.1-2.4). 

4.3.2. Lugdunum (modern Lyon), positioned in a spectacular location 
at the junction of the Arar and Rhodanos (modern Sáone and Rhone), 
was the most important city of the region. It was founded in 43 BC, 
although Roman merchants had been in the area for a generation. Coins 
were struck from its founding, beginning when M. Antonius, having 
retreated from Italy after his defeat at Mutina, coined there as triumvir. 
The altar of the imperial cult is represented on coins of the city from 
the Augustan period (C. H. V. Sutherland, Roman Coins [New York 
1974] 103, 145—6). It has not survived, except for some of its columns in 
the church of St-Martin-d'Ainsy (Robert Turcan, “L’autel de Rome et 
d'Auguste ‘Ad Confluentem’,” ANRW 2.12 [1982] 607—44). The altar 
would have been enormous to contain relief images of the sixty tribes — of 
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the dimensions of the great Hellenistic altars such as the one of Hieron II 
at Syracuse — but perhaps the representation was a series of statues 
(eikones) erected nearby, with merely the tribal names on the altar itself 
(Duncan Fishwick, "The Sixty Gallic Tribes and the Altar of the Three 
Gauls,” Historia 38 [1989] 11—12). There are also other substantial 
remains of ancient Lugdunum, including the earliest theater in Gaul. 

The Segosiavians and the rivers above Lugdunum were discussed at 
4.1.11. The Sequana (Seine) is described as parallel to the Rhenos 
(Rhine), which is the case only in its uppermost course, before it turns 
toward the west, and its source is well west of the Alps. The topography is 
confused at this point, for although the manuscripts are clear in having the 
Sequanians to the east of the Rhenos, Strabo must have meant, or actually 
written, ^west," as the Rhenos was a major cultural barrier, as it still is 
today. The Sequanians were located along the Arar (Sáone) in eastern 
France. The salted pork of the region may be the ancestor of the famous 
Alsatian pork dishes of today. 

The Aeduans (or Haeduans) were early allies of the Romans (Caesar, 
Gallic War 1.33), although they took part in the rebellions of the 50s Bc. 
They controlled the trade routes from the upper Rhone system to the coast. 
Kabyllinon (or Cabillonum) is modern Chalon-sur-Saone, an important 
center where there was a bridge across the Arar. Bibrax is either where 
Vercingetorix was appointed leader of the Gallic rebels (Bibracte in Caesar, 
Gallic War 7.63), or a place captured by Caesar in 57 Bc (Gallic War 2.6). 
Both were defensive locations, but the former (at modern Mont-Beuvray; 
see Cunliffe, Ancient Celts, fig. 179) has revealed a fortified Keltic hilltop 
town, which is a major archaeological site today. The Sequanians are here 
placed east of the Arar (but see above). They sought German assistance in 
a war with the Aeduans, but lost much of their territory to them, as the 
Germans preferred the richer environment west of the Rhenos (Caesar, 
Gallic War 1.31). 

4.3.3. The course of the Rhenos (Rhine) is the next topic. 
The Elvettians, or Helvettians, became known to the Greco-Roman 
world when L. Cassius Longinus (consul 107 BC) engaged some of them 
in the vicinity of Lake Geneva and was defeated and killed (Caesar, Gallic 
War 1.7, 12). Caesar was well aware of their history when they became 
involved in the Gallic War of the 50s Bc, and, moving swiftly against them 
when they crossed the Arar, defeated them (see further, below). 
The Helvettian territory at this time was essentially the northern and 
western part of modern Switzerland. Mt. Adoula is identified with the 
Rheinwaldhorn, in the Adula massif on the border of Graubünden and 
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Ticino. At 3,404 m., it is one of the highest in the region. Yet Strabo’s 
topography here is somewhat confused, or at best simplified and generalized, 
since the Adoua River must be the modern Adda, which is entirely in Italy, 
flowing from the Stelvio Pass (where Italy, Switzerland, and Austria come 
together) through Tirano and Sondrio into the north end of Lake Como 
(ancient Lake Larius). In a sense this is nowhere close to Mt. Adoula, but the 
similarly of names may have caused confusion, as well as the fact that the 
Adoua River is the first major river south of the Rhine, and its long east—west 
course created a major trade corridor. Strabo’s subsequent discussion (4.6.12) 
of this remote region is also unclear (Franz Fischer, “Rheinquellen und 
Rheinanlieger bei Caesar und Strabon," Germania 75 [1997] 597-606). 
Continuing down the Rhenos, the account describes the marshland 
downstream of modern Sargans, which is no longer visible since the river 
was channelized in the nineteenth century. The river enters a large lake, 
which is never named by Strabo (see also 4.6.9 and 7.1.5), modern Lake 
Constance or the Bodensee. The ancient name was generally Lacus 
Brigantinus (Pliny, Natural History 9.63), surviving in the Austrian town 
of Bregenz, on its shores, but there may also have been other names 
(Pomponius Mela 3.24). For the Rhaitians and Vendolicians, see 7.1.5. 
Strabo's source for at least part of this material was the historian 
C. Asinius Pollio, his older contemporary, who was on Caesar's staff and 
then became a well-connected member of the new regime, famous for 
founding the first public library in Rome. He wrote a history of the earlier 
part of the Roman civil war (FRA, vol. 1, pp. 430-45). This is the only time 
that Strabo quoted him. A length of 6,000 stadia for the river (about 
1200 km.) is short, as Strabo suspected, but not far from the actual 
1,320 km. There seems to have been little knowledge of the Rhine gorge 
downstream from Mainz. The river was first mentioned by Caesar, who 
crossed it twice, building bridges (Gallic War 4.1718, 6.9). As usual (see 
4.1.8), the number of mouths was of interest. Asinius Pollio's assertion that 
there were two — in disagreement with another source, perhaps Caesar 
(Gallic War 4.10), who wrote of many mouths — was used by Vergil (Aeneid 
8.727). Although not mentioned by name, Pytheas lurks behind this 
passage of the Geography, since the outlet of the Rhenos is connected 
with Prettanike, with most manuscripts using his spelling. But the mouths 
of the Rhenos are hardly opposite Kantion (modern Kent), and the state- 
ment is probably a vestige of a sailing route (see 4.5.2), suggesting that 
Pytheas may have approached Kantion from the west (his T3 = 1.4.3). 
The easternmost parts of Kent are about equidistant between the mouths 
of the Rhine and the Seine. For Caesar's shipyard (whose location is not 
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clear in this passage), see 4.5.2. The lengths of the trading routes are far 
from precise: the one along the Arar-Sequana is much more direct than 
either the Liger or Garouna one, both of which must go all the way around 
the end of Brittany. The issue is even more confused by not knowing the 
terminal point in Prettanike. 

The wealth of the Elvettians was already proverbial. Around 121 Bc 
the Kimbrians (see 7.2.1-3), coming from the far north of Europe, crossed 
the Rhine and engaged the Elvettians (Velleius 2.8.3), to the detriment of the 
latter. They fought Caesar at Bibracte (Gallic War 1.23-31), but were 
defeated and returned to their homeland. Interestingly, Caesar reported 
that they had a census of their population written in Greek — whether the 
Greek language or their own language in Greek characters is not clear — an 
unusual penetration of at least the Greek alphabet into central Europe. 
The census showed an actual population of 368,000, so Caesar's 400,000 
killed must be a number from the entire Gallic War. 

4.3.4. For the Sequanians, see 4.2.1. The Mediomatrikians were in 
northeastern France just west of the Rhine (their name survives in modern 
Metz), and were supporters of Vercingetorix (Caesar, Gallic War 7.75). 
The Tribokians were a Germanic people who migrated across the Rhine in 
58 Bc under their leader Ariovistus, who allegedly seized much of the 
territory of modern northeastern France, although it seems that he was 
also declared a friendly king by the Romans (Pliny, Natural History 2.170). 
He came to be seen as a threat, however, and Caesar attacked him. He 
retreated across the Rhine and died a few years later (Caesar, Gallic War 
1.31—54, 5.29). As in the case of Vercingetorix, depending on Caesar as the 
sole source for his career raises questions about his reputation and motives. 

Mt. Iourasios (Iora at 4.6.11, a hellenized Latin name) is the modern 
Jura, the prominent high ridge of northwestern Switzerland, first men- 
tioned by Caesar (Gallic War 1.2) and defined as the boundary between the 
Elvettians and the Sequanians. Most of the following peoples have been 
already mentioned in Part 3. The Lingonians are reflected in modern 
Langres, south-southwest of Nancy. The Leukians, who lived on the 
upper Moselle and Meuse south of Nancy, supplied Caesar's army 
(Gallic War 1.40). 

The Treverians were one of the more important ethnic groups of the 
region, living essentialy on the border between the Keltic and German 
worlds, and having affinities with both. Their heartland was along the 
Moselle, where France, Germany, Belgium, and Luxembourg come 
together, and their name survives in the German town of Trier. When 
Caesar arrived in Gaul they initially demonstrated their support, but their 
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sympathies were mixed (Gallic War 1.37, 3.11, 5.2). It is not known where the 
bridge over the Rhine was, perhaps at the mouth of the Moselle at the site of 
Confluentes (modern Koblenz), long a crossing point. This section of the 
Geography was completed during the war with the Germans between ap 13 
and 17, but presumably before Germanicus returned to Rome in early ap 17, 
events famously described in the first book of Tacitus’ Annak. Thus the 
passage becomes a late datum for the composition of the Geography. 

The Ubians originally lived across the Rhine and were allies of the 
Romans (Caesar, Gallic War 4.8, 16). They were resettled on the left 
bank, presumably when Agrippa was in the region in 39/38 Bc and 
established a commercial and administrative center for them on the river. 
Some years later his granddaughter Agrippina raised it to the level of 
a colonia, and it survives today as modern Kóln or Cologne (Tacitus, 
Germania 28.4; Annals 12.27). 

The Nervians opposed Caesar and supported Vercingetorix (Gallic War 
2.4, 28; 7.75) but quickly became romanized. They lived west of the 
Treverians in modern Belgium. The Menapians were originally on both 
sides of the lower Rhine, but were pushed to the west by Germanic 
pressures and ended up on the Belgian coast. The Sougambrians were 
across the lower Rhine, and were the reason that Caesar crossed the river, 
but they retreated east into the forest (Caesar, Gallic War 4.16—18), and 
after a number of engagements over the next half-century they were settled 
on the left bank (Dio 55.6). For the Soebians, see 7.1.3. The end of the 
section is corrupt, and there may be a lacuna since it is not certain to what 
“today” refers. 

4.3.5. There is a long list of ethnic groups extending across modern 
northern France. The Senonians lived on the upper Liger and Sequana, 
with their chief city at Agedineum, modern Sens, southeast of Paris. The 
Remians were to the northeast, around Dourikortora (Durocortorum), 
modern Reims. To the northwest, near the coast, were the Atrebatians, 
whose name survives in modern Arras. The Eburonians seem to have been 
in various locales between the Rhine and the coast: Strabo placed them 
in the modern French-Belgian coastal regions, although Caesar (Gallic 
War 5.24) had them closer to the Rhine. The Menapians were also 
coastal peoples, and the five groups mentioned thereafter (Morinians, 
Bellovacians, Ambianians, Souessionians, and Caletians) were all on or 
near the coast in extreme northeastern France: the Ambianians are reflected 
in modern Amiens and the Souessionians in Soissons. All these peoples 
were known to Caesar, and it is probable that Strabo used the Gallic War 
throughout, especially in the northern regions. 
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The Ardouenna (modern Ardennes) was a thick and widespread forest 
along the modern French—Belgian borderland. Much more extensive in 
antiquity than today, it has long been a barrier. Strabo’s figure of 4,000 
stadia is probably a direct conversion of Caesar’s 500 miles (Gallic War 
6.29), but this would extend from the coast well across the Rhine, and thus 
Caesar was writing generally about the northern forests, including the 
modern Schwarzwald of Germany. These lush and thick woodlands were 
a curiosity to people from the arid Mediterranean; they were probably first 
mentioned by Eratosthenes (Geography F150). The ability of the indigen- 
ous people to retreat and disappear into them and the surrounding marshes 
was always a strategic problem for the Romans: Strabo would have been 
aware of the several examples cited in the Gallic War (2.28; 4.38, etc.). 

The Parisians, who lived at Loukotokia, or Lutetia (the form favored by 
Caesar, Gallic War 6.3, 7.57—8), are the best-known example of the rela- 
tionship of the map of modern France to antiquity, since modern cities are 
not named after ancient ones, but after the local inhabitants, as has been 
apparent throughout 4.3.1—5. The city of Loukotokia was established in the 
third century Bc and was originally limited to the Ile de la Cité. It spread 
onto the Left Bank in the first century Bc but was not called Parisius until 
the fifth century ap. There are remnants of the ancient city, but the 
extensive medieval and modern urbanization has made these extremely 
scattered (M. Fleury, “Lutetia Parisiorum," PECS 534-5). The Meldians 
were east of Paris around modern Meaux, and the Lexovians near Liseux 
south of the mouth of the Seine. For the Remians, see above. 


Part 4: The Northwestern Coast, and Ethnography 


4.4.1. The Venetian homeland was the southern coast of Brittany (around 
modern Vannes). Caesar’s legate P. Licinius Crassus brought the Venetians 
under Roman control (Gallic War 2.34). They dominated the sea in the 
region, and opposed Caesar's crossing to Britain in 56 BC, probably because 
they saw the Romans as commercial competition. Caesar decided that it 
was strategically better to oppose them at sea rather than on land, and his 
naval commander D. Junius Brutus, who became one of the conspirators 
of 44 BC, defeated the Venetians in a major battle. Caesar's detailed 
account of the engagement (Gallic War 3.8—16) was briefly summarized 
by Strabo, with some additional details, such as the caulking of the ships 
with sea moss. It is possible that Strabo, in Rome a few years later, talked 
with some veterans. For the connection between these Venetians and those 
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at the head of the Adriatic (something Strabo was dubious about), and also 
the Boians, see also 5.1.6. For the Senonians, see 4.3.5. 

Pytheas (T14) is the source for the information about the western tip of 
Brittany where the Osismians lived. The second ethnym is merely 
“timious” in the manuscripts, and suggestions have included 
Ostimnians, Ostidaians, and Ostimians (Francois Lasserre, “Ostiéens et 
Ostimniens chez Pythéas,” MusHelv 20 [1963] 112-13). All these are eth- 
nymic variants of a toponym that is preserved as modern Ushant, or 
Ouessant, the island off the northwest tip of Brittany (Pytheas, ed. 
Roseman, 67-8). In antiquity it was probably connected to the mainland 
as part of a long peninsula (Pliny, Natural History 4.107). Pytheas would 
have had to round it on his way to Prettanike, so the notice is important 
information about his sailing route, but as usual Strabo’s negativism 
obscures the data. Although Caesar was aware of the Osismians (they 
were allied with the Venetians, Gallic War 2.34, 3.9), there is no evidence 
that he personally knew the topographical details about farthest Brittany, 
and Strabo’s source here is Pytheas, whether directly or through 
Eratosthenes (Geography F37 = 1.4.5). 

4.4.2. The remainder of Part 4 is a Keltic ethnography. Here Strabo 
used “Gallic,” which, as usual with Latin terms, he translated into 
Greek (“Galatic”). Three sources were cited: Poseidonios, Artemidoros, 
and Ephoros, and there was continued reliance on Caesar. The Gallic 
ability to come together when roused for battle yet to be defeated is 
a parallel to Gallic War 3.19. Strabo contrasted the present peaceful 
relationship with the Gallic peoples (presumably in the Augustan era) 
with “ancient times,” probably that of Poseidonios or earlier. He also 
emphasized that their strength was largely from their numbers. It was 
believed that they had fielded 200,000 under Vercingetorix (4.2.3), lost 
400,000 against Caesar (4.3.3), and that 300,000 Belgians were under 
arms (4.4.3). Although these enormous numbers fall into the tradition 
of exaggerating the enemy’s strength, they are also indicative of a large 
amount of manpower. 

The wars against the Iberians lasted 200 years (3.4.5), in part because the 
campaign was tangled with the Second Punic War. In the case of Gaul, 
they continued for about a century, from the time of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Aemilianus and Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in the 120s Bc to the 
final Augustan engagements. The implication is that the Gauls would 
attack en masse and thus could be defeated in large numbers, but that 
the Iberians were small scattered groups spread over a wide and rugged 
territory. Caesar recruited Gallic and German cavalry as auxilia early in his 
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campaign (Gallic War 1.15, etc.), and Gallic cavalry were in the army of 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 42 Bc (Appian, Civil War 4.88). 

4.4.3. “Belgians” is the collective term for almost all the peoples west of 
the Rhine and north of the Loire. The ethnic groups mentioned were 
discussed previously in Part 3. Caesar asked the leaders of the Remians to 
report on the Belgians (Gallic War 2.4), which is the basis of Strabo’s 
summary. The sagos is a coarse cloak used by both the Gauls and Iberians 
(Polybios 2.28.7). Laena is a Latin word (hellenized by Strabo to Jaina), 
which is the translation of sagos. The coarseness of the northern sheep was 
contrasted with the finer wool of the Italian variety, and it is possible that 
there is a distinction here between Roman and indigenous sheep-raising, 
with the implication that the Romans brought thir own sheep on campaign 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, pp. 466-7; R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient 
Technology [2nd edn, Leiden 1964-93], vol. 7, p. 20). For examples of the 
Keltic shields, see Cunliffe, Ancient Celts, figs. 69-71. Madaris (perhaps 
madareis) is a Keltic word, probably the mataris of Caesar (Gallic War 1.26). 
A grosphos is a javelin, and in the Roman army of the third century Bc each 
man carried seven (Polybios 6.22.4; Walbank, Historical Commentary, 
vol. 1, p. 703). 

As was common, the primitive, hardy, and different lifestyle of the 
indigenous peoples was contrasted with Roman customs. They had no 
beds, ate sitting up, and their pigs were abnormally strong and large, living 
outside (instead of in constructed sties, as proper Roman pigs would 
[Columella Rei rusticae 7.9.9—14]); pigs, presumably of the wild variety, 
are a frequent subject in Keltic art (Cunliffe, Ancient Celts 84-5). 
The indigenous housing was of wood and thatch instead of the brick, 
plaster, and tiles of the Mediterranean. Yet the Gauls were excellent pig- 
and sheep-breeders, so much so that they supplied Italy, and their ham was 
especially prized (Martial 13.54). The description of the Gallic assembly is 
not found in any other source and is probably anecdotal. That foreign men 
and women exchanged tasks was a long-standing tenet of the Greeks, noted 
as early as the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 2.35; Sophokles, Oidipous at 
Kolonos 337-41). 

4.4.4. Strabo’s three intellectual classes of the Kelts may be derived from 
Timagenes' account (F2 = Ammianus 15.9.2). The bards, first mentioned in 
Greek by Poseidonios (F69 = Athenaios 6.246) are described by him as 
providing musical entertainment and eulogistic poetry for the Keltic 
leaders (see also Diodoros 5.31). They were not mentioned by Caesar. 
They were part of the learned elite of Keltic society, lasting into early 
modern times (Green, Exploring 15—17). The Vates (Greek Ouates, Strabo's 
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translation of the Latin; Euhages in Ammianus’ latinized Greek) were 
religious functionaries and philosophers. The word may have come into 
Latin from north Italy, where there were Keltic populations, and became 
common in that language (e.g. Cicero, in Catalinam 4.2; Lucretius 1.102) 
before Greek writers applied it to the Kelts. 

The most familiar of the three classes is the Druids (Strabo’s form is 
Dryidai). Aristotle (Diogenes Laertios 1.1) may have known about them, 
but the earliest extant definite testimonia are from Diodoros (5.31.2—5) and 
Caesar (Gallic War 6.13-16), both slightly earlier than Strabo. All three 
sources are consistent in their analysis. The Druids were an intellectual 
priestly class held in great honor, involved in many elements of society, 
including war, legal matters, agriculture, and consideration of the func- 
tioning of the cosmos. They were responsible for judging criminals, and 
Caesar added that if the supply of criminals were insufficient, innocent 
people would be executed. (See further, Green, Exploring 8-21.) 

4.4.5. This section is the only part of the ethnography specifically 
credited to Poseidonios (F274), but he must lie behind much of the 
material, probably from his History, which, like that of Strabo, began at 
the point that Polybios’ work concluded. It may have ended in the 80s Bc 
(Kidd, Commentary 277—80). The first topic is the Keltic love of ornamen- 
tation, certainly supported by the archaeological record. Strabo described 
the familiar torques, of which there are numerous surviving examples 
(Cunliffe, Ancient Celts, figs. 60-1, 96, 112). 

The next topic is the use of the heads of enemies as trophies, 
something that Poseidonios saw regularly. The custom was first 
recorded by Polybios (2.28.10), and examples have been found at 
various locations in southern France (E. R. Knauer, “Observations on 
the ‘Barbarian’ Custom of Suspending Severed Enemy Heads From the 
Necks of Horses,” in Bosporan Battle Relief (Amazonomachia?) [ed. 
Elena Savestina, Moscow 2001] 186-99). Poseidonios also added the 
Stoic note that such horrors became familiar when experienced repeat- 
edly. Human sacrifice was always considered especially repulsive to 
Greeks and Romans and something performed by barbarians: in addi- 
tion to the Kelts, by the Carthaginians (Pliny, Natural History 36.39) 
and the Germans (Tacitus, Germania 39), or even Greeks in a barbarian 
context (Herodotos 4.103). The burning of people in a constructed 
colossus was also described by Caesar (Gallic War 6.16), and a location 
for such rituals has been found on the Auerberg in Bavaria (Werner 
Kramer, “Ein frühkaiserzeitlicher Brandopferplatz auf dem Auerberg im 
Bayerischen Alpenvorland,” /RGZ 13 [1966] 64-6). 
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4.4.6. The island of the Samnites, although consistently named in the 
manuscripts, is certainly that of the Namnites, one of the ethnic groups 
repeatedly cited as living in this region (4.2.1; Caesar, Gallic War 3.9; Pliny, 
Natural History 4.107). Here, understandably, it has been confused with 
the similarly named peoples of southern Italy (who, at any rate, would be 
“Saunitians” in Greek). The island may be modern Noirmoutier, south of 
the mouth of the Loire, but this is pure speculation about the topography 
of a coast that has changed greatly since antiquity. Strabo or his source cast 
the ritual in a Dionysiac mold, with an interest in the staged nature of the 
process. Yet the cult was a rare example in the Keltic world of a college of 
priestesses (Henig, Religion 135; Green, Exploring 105). Since the roofing 
would be thatch (4.4.2), it would be reasonable that it be replaced regularly, 
but this was something difficult for Greeks with their tile roofs to com- 
prehend. The unfortunate designee for sacrifice was torn apart and her 
fragments carried around in a local version of the Dionysiac sparagmos, 
famously rendered by Euripides (Bacchants 734-47). 

Strabo continued his Keltic ethnography with a series of unusual anec- 
dotes from Artemidoros of Ephesos (F36), which Strabo found of dubious 
reliability. For a possible location of Two Ravens Harbor, see Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 2, p. 163. The alleged Island of Demeter and Kore may be the 
Sena of Pomponius Mela (3.48), modern Tle de Sein off Pointe du Raz, the 
westernmost tip of Brittany; the island had a famous oracle for seamen. 
The poisonous plant is probably Datura stramonium (Strabo, Geographie, 
ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 216). Strabo’s final comment on Keltike is from 
Ephoros (F131), and thus is some of the earliest data on the region, earlier 
even than Pytheas. Ephoros’ comments were probably limited to the 
dimensions of Keltike and the philhellenic character of the locals, although 
Strabo noted that he also reported other material that was no longer 
considered reliable. Between the time of Ephoros in the mid-fourth 
century BC and Strabo’s own day, knowledge of Keltike had increased 
greatly. Punishment for those who were overweight was also noted by 
Strabo's contemporary Nikolaos of Damascus (FGrHist #90, F105). 


Part 5: The Keltic Islands 


4.5.1. The only source Strabo cited in his discussion of Prettanike (modern 
Britain) was Caesar, but Pytheas must lie behind much of the material. 
Moreover, it is the only major account of the island between the time of 
Caesar and that of the emperor Claudius, who invaded Britain a century 
later in aD 43. Despite its reliance on earlier material, the report reflects 
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some details of the Augustan period, such as the presence of Britons in 
Rome. 

Pytheas had walked all over the island (F5 = 2.4.1), and although it is 
impossible to determine how he correlated his data, he provided a number 
of measurements, best preserved by Diodoros (5.21.4). His perimeter 
distance is 42,500 stadia; Strabo’s is rounded down to 40,000. 
The individual figures listed are nowhere close to this amount, but may 
be incomplete, since at this point Strabo was only interested in the side 
facing the mainland. Immediately, however, he digressed from Prettanike 
to consider the coast of the continent, using the old sailors’ term katantikru 
(“exactly opposite”) to locate the end of Prettanike relative to the main- 
land: the east end of the island is “exactly opposite” the mouth of the 
Rhenos, and the west “exactly opposite” the Pyrenees. This means that 
they are at opposite ends of a direct sailing itinerary, and it is not a precise 
geographical statement, something demonstrated by the four routes dis- 
cussed at 4.5.2. Nevertheless, it was a persistent notion that the northwest 
coast of Europe was essentially a straight line from the Pyrenees to the 
mouth of the Rhine, something that was still believed in the second 
century AD (Susan P. Mattern, Rome and the Enemy: Imperial Strategy in 
the Principate |Berkeley, Calif. 1999] 51-3). Kantion (Cantium) is modern 
Kent, the only British toponym cited by Strabo. 

4.5.2. The four crossings all reflect ancient trade routes, each from the 
mouth of one of the major rivers emptying into the ocean in Keltic 
territory (Cunliffe, Facing the Ocean 43-4). Interestingly, only the main- 
land point of origin, not the British destination, is provided, indicative of 
the vague knowledge of British topography, but since Kantion is the only 
British toponym cited, it presumably was the goal of at least one of the 
trade routes. The mouth of the Rhenos and Kantion are not opposite one 
another (the latter is well to the west), and those living around the river 
went along the coast to make their crossing. Itium is cited only by Caesar 
(Gallic War 5.2), Strabo, and Ptolemy (Geographical Guide 2.9.2), and has 
not been located, but must either be at Boulogne (still a major crossing 
point) or slightly to its north at Wissant, where the coast makes its turn. 
Caesar only mentioned Itium in the context of his second voyage of 54 BC, 
but Strabo’s description seems to parallel more closely the journey of the 
previous year (Gallic War 4.23). 

The Keltic ethnography that follows does not seem primarily to have 
been based on material from Caesar, and may be an amalgam of informa- 
tion from Pytheas and Poseidonios. Some details were obtained from 
Caesar, such as the use of chariots, or the fortifications in a circular space 
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(Gallic War 4.33, 5.21), which may reflect an awareness of megalithic stone 
circles. Moreover, Strabo saw Britons in Rome, probably when they were 
on an embassy to Augustus (see further, 4.5.3), and may have learned 
cultural details from them or their handlers, perhaps including the aston- 
ishingly accurate comments about the weather. 

4.5.3. Caesar's two visits to Britain are described at Gallic War 4.20-36 
and 5.8—23. Both expeditions suffered storm damage, with the first also 
experiencing unusually high tides (still a rarity to Mediterranean peoples). 
Strabo’s account is exceedingly brief, without any of the military, topo- 
graphic, or ethnic details, and mixes material from the two crossings. He 
then turned to the present (Augustan) status of relations with the island. 

In the Res gestae (32), Augustus described how two fugitive British kings, 
Dumnobellaunus and Tincommius, came to him, but these were hardly 
ambassadors — rather they were refugees — and thus the embassy Strabo 
recounted is otherwise unknown. Clearly the two Britons exaggerated their 
status at home by suggesting that almost the entire island was under 
Roman control. Moreover, the word used by Strabo to describe this 
situation, oikeias, while normally meaning “property,” has a sense here of 
a close relationship between the indigenous rulers and Rome, considering 
Britain as one of the “limbs and parts of the empire” (Suetonius, Augustus 
48; David C. Braund, Ruling Roman Britain [London 1996] 87-8). 
Lyngourina is a local variant of /yngourion, a type of amber thought to be 
derived from lynx urine (Theophrastos, On Stones 28), also found on the 
Mediterranean coast east of Massalia (4.6.2). The section closes with an 
interesting argument about the relative financial benefits of trade and the 
cost of a military presence (see also 2.5.8), reflecting the Augustan argument 
that the empire should be kept within its present boundaries (Tacitus, 
Annals 1.11). 

4.5.4. Strabo had mentioned Ierne (Ireland) a number of times pre- 
viously (see especially 2.1.13), generally in terms of its location. It was little 
known in his day. The placement of the island to the north of Prettanike 
demonstrates a source earlier than Caesar — who correctly located it to the 
west (Gallic War 5.13) — perhaps Pytheas, who was mentioned in the 
following section. The comments on cannibalism may not reflect any 
specific data about the Irish, but a standard view of remote barbarians 
(Strabo listed several others who practiced it) that had existed since the 
time of Homer (Odyssey 10.116—24), although it seems to have been attrib- 
uted to the Irish from the first century Bc (Diodoros 5.32.3; Serena 
Bianchetti, “Cannibali in Irlanda? Letture Straboniani,” AzcSoc 32 [2002] 


295—314). 
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4.5.5. Thoule (in modern usage, usually Thule) was cited regularly by 
Strabo in Books 1 and 2 as the most remote northern place, although with 
serious reservations due to his disdain for Pytheas. Here Strabo preserved 
a brief ethnography of the island, almost certainly based on Pytheas (T15). 
There is a rare statement of praise for the Massalian explorer, with Strabo 
grudgingly admitting his expertise as a scientist, but this is dampened by 
questions about his ability as an ethnographer. Unusually, Strabo did not 
refute Pytheas' statements, perhaps believing that such details about people 
living so far north were fantastic enough to need no critique (Pytheas, ed. 
Roseman 134—7). Millet (Greek kenchros) is probably a generic term here 
for naturally growing plant seeds, thereby giving the impression of a society 
that was still largely in the gathering stage, with little if any agriculture. 
Barley beer and honey water were also known from an unspecified part of 
Gaul (Diodoros 5.26.2). Interior threshing floors are still to be seen in 
Scandinavia. Strabo’s data are an interesting insight into how Greeks and 
Romans viewed the much poorer northern world, where life was not far 
from the subsistence level, there was little sunshine, and it constantly 
rained. 


Part 6: The Alps 


4.6.1. The final part of Book 4 is an examination of the Alps (Greek Alpes). 
The toponym was first known to Greeks in the fifth century Bc, but as 
a European river, the Alpis (Herodotos 4.49). It was only at the time of 
Hannibal that specific information became available, first recorded in 
extant literature by Polybios (34.10.8-21 = Strabo 4.6.10—12). Strabo’s 
account reflects the state of knowledge in the early Augustan period 
(Elvira Migliario, “Le Alpi di Strabone," GeogrAnt 20-21 [2011-12] 
25-34). He began at roughly the modern French-Italian border, thus 
connecting with the coastal description that ended at 4.1.9. Vada Sabata 
(or Sabatia) is modern Vada Ligure, just south of Savona, seen as the border 
between the Maritime Alps (to the west) and the Apennines (to the south). 
Albingaunon (Latin Album Ingaunum, modern Albinga) and Albion 
Intemelion (Latin Album Intimilium, modern Ventimiglia) are between 
Vada Sabata and Moinoikos Harbor. These are the major towns on this 
coast. Strabo's linguistics are dubious: “Alpa” simply means “mountain.” 
For Okra see 4.6.10, and Mt. Albion, 7.5.2—4: both are at the eastern end of 
the Alps. 

4.6.2. The Ligyans (Latin Ligurians) were the indigenous people of the 
coastal regions of western modern Italy. They were originally located 
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between Italy and the Rhone (where Iberia began), and were known to 
Hesiod (F98) and Herodotos (7.165). The Romans had been aware of them 
since the third century Bc, when they served as mercenaries for the 
Carthaginians (Polybios 1.17.4). The Oxybians and Dekietians were 
Ligyan subgroups: the latter seem to have been in the region of Antipolis 
(Pliny, Natural History 3.35, 47). 

Although this coast today is overburdened with tourism, it cannot hide 
its intense ruggedness, where elevations rise to 1,500 m. within 20 km. of 
the sea. There are few harbors, and the earliest roads between Italy and 
Massalia went inland over the southern Alpine passes. The description of 
the Ligyan lifestyle sounds remarkably similar to that of the far north 
described by Pytheas (4.5.5), an indication of formulaic attitudes about 
primitive peoples. The large tree used for shipbuilding may be Taxus 
bacala, the European yew (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 2, p. 171). Thyine 
wood (Callitus quadrivalvus) is the citron, the only citrus known in the 
ancient world. It was North African, and citron furniture was prized in 
Rome during the first century Bc (Roller, World of Juba 11718), but there is 
no reason to believe that it existed on the Ligyan coast. 

Genua (modern Genoa) was an ancient Ligyan trading center, having 
contacts with the Massalians and Etruscans from perhaps the sixth 
century Bc. It became a Roman base against Hannibal in 218 Bc (Livy 
21.32.5). Few remains are visible due to the extensive modern city. 
The pitch wine of the Ligyans is remindful of modern retsina, and was 
a speciality of these regions as well as northern Italy (Pliny, Natural History 
14.124). Clearly the Ligyans found it inferior to Italian wine, but the 
Romans savored the pitch wine from Vienna in Gaul (Plutarch, 
Symposium 5.3). Ginnoi may be an indigenous word and was known to 
Aristotle (Research on Animals 6.24). For lyngourion see 4.5.3. 

4.6.3. Monoikos Harbor (modern Monaco) was the easternmost 
Massalian locale, and may have been mentioned by Hekataios of Miletos 
(F57) around 500 sc. Herakles allegedly passed along this coast, either 
seeking the Apples of the Hesperides or driving the cattle of Geryon back 
east (3.2.11). Monoikos (“Solitary”) was a local epithet of the hero, because 
he rested alone here (after driving away the locals) or was honored alone in 
the sanctuary (Servius, on Aeneid 6.830). For the Sallyans, see 4.1.6. 
The composite “Keltoligyans” is rare: the Aristotelian On Marvellous 
Things Heard (85), of uncertain date, places them between the Kelts and 
Iberians. 

The Romans first became aware of this region during the Second Punic 
War: Hannibal’s brother Mago appeared in the area in 205 BC, capturing 
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Genua (Livy 28.46.7—13; 29.4.6—5.3). The “80 years” refers from this time to 
the construction of the Via Domitia in 120 Bc and the establishment of the 
province of Narbonensis two years later. 

4.6.4. The Albieians and the Albioikians are otherwise unknown, 
although the latter may be the Albicians who assisted the Massalians 
against Caesar in 49 BC (Caesar, Civil War 1.34). Their location is not 
known beyond what is implicit in the text, yet both are further examples of 
the Alb- or Alp- ethnyms and toponyms common in this region, presum- 
ably meaning “mountain.” The Vocontians were an extensive population 
living in the Alpine uplands east of the Rhone and south of the Isére. Their 
major towns were Vasio (modern Vaison-la-Romaine, one of the major 
archaeological sites of southern France), and Lucus Augusti (modern Luc- 
en-Diois), to the northeast. The Vocontians had an element of autonomy 
within the Roman system (Pliny, Natural History 3.37). 

The area east of the Varus was part of Italy. It is peculiar that Strabo did 
not mention the Tropaeum Alpium, at modern La Turbie (a survival of the 
ancient name) in the mountains above Monaco. This impressive monu- 
ment, visible from a great distance, marks the boundary between Italy and 
Narbonensis, and is at the highest point on the coastal road. It stands today 
over 30 m. high. Its dedicatory inscription was preserved by Pliny (Natural 
History 3.136—8) and lists the forty-five regional peoples under Roman 
control. It also states that the monument was erected when Augustus 
held the tribunician power for the seventeenth time (7—6 Bc). Strabo's 
failure to record this structure — when he had mentioned the corresponding 
and older one at the farther end of Narbonensis, the Dedications of 
Pompeius in the Pyrenees (see 3.4.1) — suggests that this part of Book 4 
was written before 7 Bc. He did mention the reorganization of this 
mountainous territory into the province of Alpes Maritimae, under the 
control of an equestrian prefect, an event of 14 Bc (Dio 54.24.3), providing 
a narrow span of 14—7 BC for the completion of this section of the book. 

4.6.5. For the peoples mentioned, see 4.1.11. Strabo was following the 
route across the Montgenévre pass (see 4.1.3), the old inland way from Italy 
to France. Although there are a number of lakes in the Alpine summit 
region, the one mentioned cannot be identified, and there is none today 
that is the source of both the Drouentia (modern Durance) and the Douris 
(modern Dora Riparia). The Padus is the modern Po; for the Salassians see 
4.6.7. The topography is somewhat unclear: what is called the Po today 
flows from the south (at the modern Traversette pass) and joins the Dora 
Riparia at Turin. There is also a second, larger, Dora, the Dora Baltea, 
which flows from the Petit St-Bernard and joins the Po below Turin (see 
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4.6.7). It is not certain that Strabo or his sources totally understood the 
upper Padus system. Although the Padus is far from being one of the 
longest rivers in Europe (the Rhone and Loire are longer), its volume and 
lower width are great, and it is one of the larger European rivers to empty 
into the Mediterranean. 

4.6.6. The Taurinians, whose name survives as modern Turin, lived in 
the region between the modern Dora Riparia and the Po. They opposed 
Hannibal and thus their city, Taurasis (west of modern Turin) was 
destroyed (Appian, Hannibalike 5). For the allied kingdom of Cottius, 
see 4.1.3; M. Julius Donnus was his father. For the Salassians, see 4.6.7. 

The Ceutronians lived along the upper Isar (modern Isére) and were 
famous for their copper mines and cheese (Pliny, Natural History 11.240, 
34-3), and the Catorigians (or Caturgians) were to their south and were 
hostile to the Romans (Caesar, Gallic War 1.10). The Varagrians (or 
Veragrians) were high in the mountains, probably in the region of the 
Grand St-Bernard (Livy 21.38.9), and the Nantuatians were also in the Alps 
of extreme eastern France, perhaps around modern Nantua, west of 
Geneva. These four peoples were grouped together by Strabo and asso- 
ciated with Lake Lemenna (modern Lac Léman or Lake Geneva). Even 
though they seem to have occupied a broad area from the hills east of the 
Rhone to the Alpine passes, Strabo explicitly placed them on the summits 
of the mountains, and it is possible that between the time of Caesar and 
that of Strabo the increasing Roman presence had caused their withdrawal 
into the highlands. For the source of the Rhenos, Mt. Adoula, the Adoua 
River, and associated topographical problems, see 4.3.3. Lake Larios is 
modern Lago di Como (see 4.6.12), and Comum is modern Como 
(see 5.1.6). 

For the Rhaitians, see 4.6.8, 7.1.5. The Vennonians were in the vicinity 
of Comum and came under Roman control due to the efforts of P. Silius in 
16 BC (Dio 54.20.1). The Lepontians allegedly lived at the source of the 
Rhenos (modern Rhine), according to Caesar (Gallic War 4.10), but it 
seems unlikely that he knew about this region, and it is more probable that 
they lived in the district of Ticino still called Valle Leventina. 
The Tridentinians were farther east, around modern Trento in the 
approach to the Brenner Pass. The Stonians are not otherwise known 
but may be the Stoenians of Pliny (Natural History 3.134), and are generally 
placed in the rugged country northwest of Lago di Garda. 

The section closes with a dramatic account of the difficulties of Roman 
road building in the Alps. No sources or specific locations were provided. 
The context is the Augustan period. The description hardly seems to refer 
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to the route through the territory of Cottius (4.1.3) at the Montgenévre 
pass, one of the lowest Alpine crossings. It is possible that Strabo was 
referring to the road constructed by Drusus, the brother of the future 
emperor Tiberius, in 15 BC as part of his campaign against the Rhaitians. 
The course of this road is uncertain, as it was superseded by one built by 
Drusus son, the emperor Claudius, in AD 46-7, that went all the way from 
Tridentium (modern Trento) to Augusta Vindelicum (modern Augsburg 
in Germany). Drusus’ efforts probably covered only a small portion of this 
route, perhaps from Tridentium over the Brenner Pass. Two milestones 
have been discovered from the later road (CIL 5.8002, 8003) that com- 
memorate the efforts of Drusus in constructing the earlier one. Clearly his 
road was not up to the typical Roman standard: Strabo’s theatrical account 
reflects Roman unfamiliarity with the high Alps and the permanent snow- 
fields, and has a tone similar to Horace’s two odes (4.4, 14) in honor of 
Drusus. Strabo’s version may derive from an eyewitness report of the 
construction. 

4.6.7. The Salassians lived along the modern Dora Baltea, in a deep and 
spectacular Alpine valley leading up to the St. Bernard passes, and exacted 
tolls from those using them (Appian, ///yrike 17). Poeninus is the Grand 
St-Bernard, which had been a major route into Italy since prehistoric 
times. At an elevation of 2,500 m., it is one of the most rugged passes in 
the Alps, and in Strabo’s day it was of marginal utility: a good road was not 
constructed until the time of Claudius (Pliny, Natural History 3.123). 
The more western pass would be the Petit St-Bernard (2,189 m.). 

Strabo’s account of the Salassian gold mines has his usual attention to 
detail, and is an interesting report on the conflicts that occurred between 
the mining industry and the farmers downstream who lost water. Private 
ownership of water was rare in the Roman world of Strabo’s time, but the 
Salassians were not under Roman tule, so their control of the water rights 
was perfectly legal (Christer Brunn, “The Roman World,” in Handbook of 
Ancient Water Technology [ed. Orjan Wikander, Leiden 1999] 575—604). 
Yet the situation is demonstrative of the conflicts over water rights that 
remain intense today. Management of the mines was privatized at some 
time, perhaps in the early first century Bc, but the contractors were corrupt 
and conditions did not improve (Pliny, Natural History 18.182; Dio 53.25). 
Moreover, the Salassians had a reputation for brigandage, extorting pay- 
ment from D. Junius Brutus in 43 Bc. A decade later M. Valerius Messalla 
Corvinus, the long-time advisor to Augustus, was attempting to determine 
the route to the Petit St-Bernard, and was charged exhorbitant fees for 
wood. They also harassed “Caesar”: normally this would be Julius Caesar, 
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but the chronological position of this reference and a rare subsequent 
citation of Augustus as “Caesar” — since the events occurred before 
Octavian became Augustus in 27 Bc — demonstrates that the Princeps is 
meant. Eventually he had had enough and sent M. Terentius Varro (which 
of the many people holding this name is not certain) in 25 BC to reduce the 
Salassians (Dio 53.25). He levied a substantial fine, and those of military age 
were taken to Eporedia (modern Ivrea, on the lower Dora Baltea, a Roman 
colonia from 100 Bc [Pliny, Natural History 3.123]) and sold into slavery. 
Augusta, more properly Augusta Praetoria (due to the praetorians settled 
there), is modern Aosta, impressively located in the Val d’Aosta where the 
routes to the two St-Bernard passes divide. The city is notable today 
because of its standing circuit walls and numerous other remains. 

4.6.8. Strabo next described the eastern Alps, essentially the region where 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy come together. For the Rhaitians, see 7.1.5, 
for the Elvettians, 4.3.3, and the Boians, 5.1.6. The area north of the Po 
came under Roman control in the second century Bc and obtained Latin 
rights early in the following century. Strabo frequently mentioned local 
wines, and the Rhaitic wine (presumably that from the slopes on the 
northern side of the Po valley and along the rivers to the north) was praised 
by Vergil (Georgics 2.95—6) and was a favorite of Augustus (Suetonius, 
Augustus 77). For the Lepontians, see 4.6.6. The Camunians lived along the 
Oglio river in Italy, in the region north of Brescia still called the Val 
Camónica, and were defeated by Augustus in 16 Bc (CIL 5.7817). 
The Vindolicians (or Vindelicians) were a large group that extended across 
and north of the Alps (their main center, Augusta Vindelicum, 
became Augusta Vindelica, modern Augsburg), and consisted of many 
subgroups, several of which are listed by Strabo and which also appear on 
the Tropaeum Alpium inscription (Pliny, Natural History 3.136). 

The Noricians lived in the eastern Alps, in much of what is modern 
western Austria. A local king, Cincibilus, entered into a friendly relation- 
ship with the Romans in the early second century sc (Livy 43.5.1), and 
trade flourished, centered on the emporium at what is known today as the 
Magdalensberg, northeast of Klagenfurt. Eventually, at some date in the 
Julio-Claudian period and probably after the time that Strabo wrote, much 
of the Norician territory became the province of Noricum. 

The Breunians and Genaunians, usually mentioned together, probably 
lived in the modern Inn valley of Austria, although the former may have 
given their name to the Brenner Pass. They came under Roman control 
during the expedition of Drusus and Tiberius in 15 Bc. The Likattians are 
perhaps the Licates of the Tropaeum Alpium inscription, whose name 
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survives as the modern Lech River in Bavaria. The Clautenatians are 
otherwise unknown. For the Vennonians, see 4.6.6. 

The Rucantians may be the Ricinates of the Tropaeum Alpium, and the 
Cotuantians are probably the Cosuanetians on the same monument. 
The Estionians are not otherwise known, but all these peoples were 
probably in the region northeast of the modern Bodensee (Lake 
Constance). At the eastern end of the lake was Brigantium (modern 
Bregenz in Austria), an important trade center. Strabo then followed 
a main route from Italy to the Danube, going northeast from the lake to 
Cambodunum, modern Kempten. Damasia is otherwise unknown but 
may be at the Auerberg, east of Cambodunum, which was a fortified Keltic 
cultic center (see 4.4.5). 

The final sentence of this section demonstrates that Strabo’s informa- 
tion was gathered before the initiation of the Roman presence in the region 
in 15 BC, which is discussed in 4.6.9. 

4.6.9. The Karnians, whose name survives in the Karnian Alps on the 
Austrian-Italian border, but who originally extended to the Adriatic 
(7.5.2), were known to the Romans from the early second century BC 
(Livy 43.1.8). The name “Tauriskians” seems spread over a wide area 
from the Danube south, today reflected in the Tauern mountains of 
western Austria. Although the Romans had had contact with these eastern 
Alpine regions since the second century Bc, much of the area came under 
Roman control due to the expedition of Tiberius and Drusus in 15 Bc. 
The details and itinerary of the campaign remain disputed (Velleius 2.95; 
Suetonius, Tiberius 16; Dio 54.22), yet it was nonetheless a complex and 
well-organized operation that was commemorated by Horace (Ode 4.4, 14; 
Werner Zanier, "Der rómische Alpenfeldzug unter Tiberius und Drusus 
im Jahre 15 v. Chr. Übersicht zu den historischen und archäologischen 
Quellen," in Imperium: Varus und seine Zeit |ed. Rudolf Askamp and 
Tobias Esch, Münster 2010] 73-96). In mentioning that the campaign 
occurred 33 years previously, Strabo provided another of his occasional 
datum points for the composition of the Geography, in this case the 
summer of AD 19. But this also points out the complex structural history 
of the work, since the previous section, 4.6.8, is grounded in the pre- 
Roman era, in fact describing the very instability that led to the brothers' 
campaign. 

In a brief digression Strabo described the economy of the Alpine region. 
There were rugged and cold mountain uplands that were uninhabitable, 
contrasted with fertile productive lower slopes and populated valleys: in 
other words, very much a picture of modern Switzerland. In pre-Roman 
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times the locals were of two minds: whether to pillage those in the plains 
(the Po valley and its northern tributaries) or to trade with them. The early 
establishment of trade centers — of which the most famous was the 
Magdalensberg — demonstrated a tilt toward the latter. None of the trade 
items listed appears particularly notable, although it is of interest that the 
Alpine peoples, then as now, were notable cheese producers. The modest 
value of the trade items indicates a highly local economy. 

The rest of Section 4.6.9 is transitional, moving beyond the higher Alps 
(those in Switzerland) to the east — where the mountains become more 
scattered and lower — and toward the Istros (Danube). The Apennine 
Mountain cannot be the chain running the length of Italy, since Strabo’s 
account is in the Tyrol near the Isara River (the modern Isarco, also known 
as the Eisack or Aurino in this region of multiple languages), which flows 
south out of the High Tauern. The Atagis is probably the modern Adige. 
Unless the Apennine Mountain is simply an error, it must refer to the High 
Tauern, that isolated and extremely rugged range with active glaciation, 
whose summit, Grosglockner (3,800 m.), is the highest point in Europe 
east of Switzerland. 

Definining a major mountain pass by the watersheds it serves and a lake 
draining both ways was standard geographical theory. The Atesinos, 
which allegedly flows to the Istros, is otherwise unknown, but the most 
obvious candidate is the Drau (ancient Drauos, see 7.5.2), which flows east 
from the High Tauern to join the Danube in Croatia. Yet the ancient and 
modern names do not correspond, and since the itinerary from the Isara to 
the summit lake, and then to Atesinos, almost certainly describes a trans- 
Alpine route, it is hard to imagine one that goes across the most rugged and 
highest range in the region. To further complicate matters, the source of 
the Istros/Danube is nowhere close, but far away in the Schwarzwald of 
Germany. It is obvious that Strabo’s handling of the topography is less than 
coherent here, and that all he had available was a number of toponyms and 
river systems with no overall view of how they fit together. See further, 
Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, pp. 485-6. 

The final paragraph of 4.6.9 further indicates that the geographical 
sweep here is extremely broad, perhaps even more so than Strabo realized. 
The source of the Istros was mentioned again, here correctly located 
“beyond” (north of) the Rhenos (Rhine). The Schwarzwald, although its 
summits are not high, stands alone, and it is possible that there was 
some confusion with the High Tauern, two isolated and prominent 
mountainous regions that border the central Alps. For the Soebians and 
the Herkynian Forest, see 7.1.4—5. 
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Strabo then followed the mountains to the east, past the enigmatic 
Apennine Mountain to two others equally uncertain. Tullus and 
Phligadia are otherwise unknown; the former sounds like a latinization 
of an indigenous name. Presumably they are two of the higher peaks to the 
east of Grosglockner, located in such a position as to be prominent to 
travelers: Hochalmspitze, the easternmost high peak of the range, is a good 
possibility. 

Both the Douras and Klanis are cited only here, and cannot be 
identified, but if the passage is to be taken literally and limited to rivers 
from the High Tauern region that actually reach the Danube, the choices 
are the Inn, Enns, and perhaps the Drau. 

4.6.10. The Iapodians lived in modern Slovenia and south into western 
Croatia (Vanna Vedali Iasbez, La Venetia orientale e [historia [Rome 
1994]). The Romans had been aware of them since the second 
century BC — there was a campaign against them in 129 BC (Appian, 
lilyrike 10) — but their raid against Tergeste (modern Trieste) in 52 Bc 
eventually resulted in a strong response, and Octavian subdued them in 
35 BC (Caesar, Gallic War 8.24; Appian, Illyrike 18-21; Dio 49.35). He 
captured the Iapodian cities listed, all of which lie in a small area of western 
modern Croatia (see further, 7.5.4). Strabo saw the Iapodians as a mixed 
Illyrian and Keltic peoples, which is a realization that comprehension of 
barbarian groups was not always simple, but at the same time mixes 
political and ethnic terminology: Illyrian was more a geographical term, 
reflecting the province of Illyricum that had been established in the early 
first century Bc (Danijel Dzino, “The People Who Are Illyrians and Celts: 
Strabo and the Identities of the ‘Barbarians’ from Illyricum," Arheoloski 
vestnik 59 [2008] 371-80). 

Also in the Iapodian territory was Mt. Okra, the modern Nanos plateau 
above Trieste, seen as one of the easternmost points of the Alps, more 
a cultural than geographical concept. For this region, as well as Segestike 
(modern Sisak in Croatia) and the Saos Rivers (modern Sava), see 7.5.1—2. 
The road from Aquileia (see 5.1.8), at the head of the Adriatic, would have 
run roughly east and up onto the Nanos plateau, then down to Pamportos 
(more accurately “Nauportos,” as at 7.5.2), which is at modern Vrhnika 
just southwest of Ljubljana. This was an important route into the interior 
from the Adriatic, and it continued down the Nauportos River (modern 
Ljubljanica) to the Saos and Segestike. The Kolapis (Kalapis at 7.5.2) is the 
modern Kupa. 

The peculiar animal found in the Alps (Strabo did not specify where, but 
probably not in the Balkan regions he has been discussing, but farther west) 
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may be a European elk (Cervus alces) or ibex (Capra ibex). The former is no 
longer found in the Alps. Caesar seems to have encountered them in the 
forests north of the Rhine, and left a detailed description of their habits 
(Gallic War 6.27). A spithame is about 24 cm. 

4.6.11. As a summary to his discussion of the Keltic territory, Strabo 
examined the road system to and from Lugdunum, which was seen as the 
most important city in the Keltike. The account largely reflects the road 
construction of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, projects that probably began with 
his governorship in Gaul in 39/38 Bc, shortly after the founding of 
Lugdunum, and which continued under his supervision for some years 
thereafter. Strabo provided no chronological details, and his source was 
probably Agrippa himself, most likely the map that he displayed on a wall 
of the Porticus Vipsania in Rome, although Strabo never mentioned it by 
name. It was not yet complete at the time of Agrippa’s death in 12 Bc, and 
the exact location of the porticus is unknown (Richardson, New 
Topographical Dictionary 319-20), but the details of the map are best 
recorded in numerous citations by Pliny (O. A. W. Dilke, Greek and 
Roman Maps |lthaca, N.Y. 1985] 41-53). There may also have been 
a published commentary. 

Strabo listed five routes emanating from Lugdunum (Edmund Frézouls, 
"Strabon et les voies d’Agrippa,” Ktema 13 [1988] 275-84). The first, not 
included among those built by Agrippa, is actually one from Italy to the 
Gallic city, and had been described at 4.6.7. This road diverged into two 
branches, each crossing one of the St-Bernard passes. The first road 
attributed to Agrippa ran west and then southwest into Aquitania, ending 
at the capital, Mediolanum (modern Saintes). The second went north to 
the Rhine, either angling northeast and joining the river at its great curve at 
modern Basel, or heading more directly toward the lower Rhine. The third 
followed the ancient trade route to the English Channel, down the Seine. 
Its terminus is not known, but the Bellovacians and Ambianians lived 
north of the Seine toward the coast. The last of Agrippa’s roads was the old 
route down the Rhone to the Mediterranean. Obviously these were all 
ancient pathways, and the amount of Roman construction on each remains 
uncertain. Parts of them are still in use today, especially around Lyon. 
Strabo added a sixth route, to Lake Lemenna (Lac Léman or Lake Geneva) 
and into interior Switzerland, one branch of which crossed over the Jura 
(probably in the vicinity of modern Moutier) to reach eastern Gaul. 

4.6.12. As was his custom, Strabo ended Part 6 with various bits of 
information that did not fit into the previous narrative. Almost the entire 
remainder of Book 4 is from Polybios (34.10.1021). The “Norician” 
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Tauriskians (see 4.6.9) lived north of Aquileia (which was at the head of the 
Adriatic) and are to be distinguished from other groups with the same 
name, in Anatolia (7.2.1) and the southeastern portion of Gaul (Polybios 
2.15.8). The distinction is probably Polybios’, not Strabo’s, as the latter, 
except in the one case cited above, always referred to the Tauriskians near 
Aquileia. 

The location of the gold mine is not known, but presumably it is 
somewhere in Austrian Carinthia, perhaps along the Weissenbach or 
Klieningbach, or in the High Tauern (Wolfgang Vetters, “Wo lag das 
Gold der Norischen Taurisker? Eine Neuinterpretation eines Textes von 
Strabon/Polybios aus geologischer Sicht," RO 33 [2010] 123-39). Molds for 
gold ingots have been found nearby at the Magdalensberg (Hirt, Imperial 
Mines 53, 103). As usual, Strabo preserved details about the mining process: 
how it was obtained and refined, and issues regarding financial matters. 
There is no indication as to when the price and labor manipulation took 
place, but it was presumably some time in the second century Bc. Lowering 
availability to sustain the price of acommodity was not uncommon: Strabo 
knew of three cases from his own time, involving papyrus in Egypt and 
palm products and balsam in Judaea (17.1.15). The comment about Roman 
control of mining may be Strabo’s own, as he knew of a similar instance in 
Iberia, where there was also gold dust in the rivers (3.2.8—10). 

The final portion of this section, also taken from Polybios, concerns 
various physical characteristics of the Alps. The first topic is their height 
and size. Greeks had long been curious about the altitude of mountain 
peaks, and in the late fourth century Bc Dikaiarchos of Messana wrote 
a treatise on the topic, Measurements of Mountains in the Peloponnesos, 
using newly developed optical techniques (Keyser, “Geographical Work” 
353-61). There is no specific evidence that Polybios knew about 
Dikaiarchos' research on this topic — although he was aware of some of 
his geographical scholarship (Polybios 34.5.1 = Strabo 2.4.1) — and the 
information recorded by Strabo is vague and anecdotal rather than scien- 
tific, simply stating that the mountains in the Alps were much larger than 
those in the Greek world. This is certainly true, as no mountain in Greece 
or the Balkans reaches 3,000 m., yet there are many higher peaks in the 
Alps. An east-west length of merely 2,200 stadia (perhaps 440 km.) is 
a figure that would apply only to the higher portion of the Alps, essentially 
from Geneva to the western Tyrol. 

Four passes through the Alps were listed. The first is the route along 
the coast from Italy to Massalia. The second is probably the 
Montgénevre, identified as the one used by Hannibal. The third is one 
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or both of the St-Bernards, and the fourth is one of those from Italy into 
the Swiss canton of Graubünden, perhaps the Bernina or Julia. 

The final matter is the lakes on the southern slopes of the Alps. Benakos 
is modern Lago di Garda, and the Mincius River is the modern Mincio. 
The second lake, called the Verbanus, is modern Lago Maggiore, and it is 
actually connected to the Ticinus River (modern Ticino). The third, the 
Larios, is modern Lago di Como, in fact connected to the Adoua (modern 
Adda). Where the confusion between the lakes and their rivers originated is 
not known: Polybios is the most likely possibility, but it may be an error of 
Strabo's or even something that happened in the manuscript tradition. 
In addition, neither the Ticinus or the Adoua originates in its respective 
lake — both, today at least, flow through — but this may be more an 
onomastic issue than an error. Given the confusion, the distances provided 
are also inaccurate. For further on this passage, see Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 613-15. 


BOOK 5 


Northern and Central Italia 


Book 5, the first of two on the Italian peninsula, begins in the Padus (Po) 
valley, where it connects with Book 4, and covers the northern part of Italy, 
as far south as Campania in the west and Buca in the east, where it connects 
with Book 6. It also adjoins Book 7 in extreme northeastern Italy. There is 
also a brief discussion of Corsica, Sardinia, and other islands west of Italy 
(Nicola Biffi, L Ttalia di Strabone [Genoa 1988]). 


Part ı: Introduction and Padus Valley 


5-11. Strabo's description of the shape of Italy (Italia, through 5.1.3) is 
based in part on Polybios (2.14). His first concern was the definition of its 
northern end, which had moved north over the years (Gian Piero 
Givigliano, "Strabone, l'Italia e la Calabria tirrenica,” in La Calabria 
tirrenica nell antichita [ed. Giovanna De Sensi Sestito, Rubbettino 2008] 
477-96). Oinotria was the extreme southern coastal portion of the penin- 
sula, and the Oinotrians were allegedly of Greek origin, eventually ruled by 
a king named Italos, the presumed origin of the toponym (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.35.1—25 2.1.2). These early stories were 
known to Greeks by the fifth century Bc, especially through the On Italy of 
Antiochos of Syracuse (FGrHist #555), active in that century and the 
earliest Greek writer on the region. Strabo used his work a number of 
times in Books 5 and 6, and his comments about the Oinotrians parallel 
Antiochos' opening (F2 - Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
1.12.3; Pearson, Greek Historians 11—18). By the later fourth century Bc the 
toponym “Italy” had begun to move north (Theophrastos, Research on 
Plants 2.8.1, 4.5.5—6, 5.8.1). 

Strabo had already placed the northwestern frontier of Italy at the Varus 
River (modern Var: see 4.1.3). Its eastern boundary was located at Pola 
(modern Pula in Croatia: see 5.1.9), which came under Roman control 
during the Augustan period. For the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans), see 5.2.2. 
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With his usual eulogistic tone regarding the spread of Roman power, 
Strabo theorized that this was what carried the name "Italy" to the north, 
with Italian rights eventually extended beyond Italy northwest to the 
Galatians and northeast to the Enetians (those living at the head of the 
Adria, or Adriatic: see 5.1.4). Equal rights were given to the Italians in 90 Bc 
(Cicero, pro Balbo 21; Velleius 2.16.3; Appian, Civil War 1.49). 

5.1.2. As was his custom, Strabo defined a region by resorting to the 
forms of Euclidian geometry (Jean-Marie Kowalski, Navigation et géographie 
dans l'antiquité gréco-romaine [Paris 2012] 139-42). The concept of Italy as 
a triangle was popularized by Polybios (2.14.4—7), yet Strabo realized that 
there were problems with this because of the curvature of the eastern side of 
the triangle which extended from the head of the Adriatic around to the 
southernmost point of the peninsula. There was not only the obvious turn at 
the Iapygian Cape (modern Capo Santa Maria di Leuca, the perceived end 
of the heel of Italy), but he believed that the Adriatic coastline itself — from 
Ariminum (modern Rimini) or Ravenna to the Iapygian Cape — was not 
straight. His argument that it was curved may seem odd, but his reference to 
a coastal voyage demonstrates that, as usual, he was defining a coast by the 
route along it, and the protrusion of the Gargano Peninsula made it 
impossible to sail in a straight line. Yet his main objection to Polybios’ 
triangle theory was the fourth angle at the Iapygian Cape, which created 
a four-sided figure. 

5.1.3. The curve of the Alps roughly follows the northern boundary of 
modern Italy. For the Salassians, who lived in the modern Dora Riparia 
valley below the St. Bernard passes, see 4.6.7. The limits and dimensions of 
the Alps were discussed at 4.6.1-11. The plain is the valley of the Padus 
(modern Po). The eastern edge of the plain is defined by the Adriatic coast 
and the Enetian territory, and the south by the Apennine mountains, the 
long chain that runs the length of the peninsula. They branch off from the 
Alps near Genua (modern Genoa) and cross over to the Adriatic, reaching 
it near Ariminum and Ankon (modern Rimini and Ancona, see 5.1.11 and 
5.4.2). Ancona sits on a protrusion that geologically marks the point where 
the mountains touch the Adriatic. Pisatis is the territory around Pisa: the 
term is used in an Italian context only here (although regularly in Book 8 
for the region around Pisa in the Peloponnesos). 

The end of the paragraph is confusing and may represent a textual 
disruption, as the phrase “Keltike within the Alps" occurs nowhere else 
in the Geography, and does not fit Strabo's definition of Keltike as 
described in Book 4. In theory it should mean the Po valley and southern 
slopes of the Alps, but it represents a remnant of a pre-Roman view, before 
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they advanced into this region in the third century Bc (W. V. Harris, 
“Roman Expansion in the West,” CAH 8 [2nd edn, 1989] 107-62, at 
107-18). The sentence with distances appears in the manuscripts after the 
citation of the Tyrrhenian Sea but seems more appropriate here, yet it is 
corrupt and thus it is impossible to tell the relevance of either the moun- 
tains or the 6,300 stadia. The “2,000” stadia is emended from “1,000” to 
conform with the distance earlier in the section, but the entire passage is 
quite uncertain (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 5-6). 

Strabo next provided a brief geographical survey of the length of Italy, 
probably continuing to rely on Polybios (34.11.2). The Adriatic was seen as 
a reflection of Italy in both width and length (although the sea is somewhat 
wider). lapygia is essentially the heel of Italy: see further, 6.3.1. The 
Tarantine and Poseidoniate Gulfs are on opposite sides of the toe of 
Italy, with the former (modern Golfo di Taranto) on the east and the latter 
on the west, created by the concavity of the coast from the Bay of Naples to 
Sicily. For the Brettians and Leukanians (often mentioned together), who 
lived in the southern part of Italy, see 6.1.1-13. Polybios' distance for the 
road from Iapygia along the southern coast of Italy to the Strait (Greek 
Porthos, one of Strabo's standard terms for the modern Strait of Messina) 
is somewhat low, and a sailing voyage could cut across some of the gulfs 
and would be even shorter. 

Strabo then returned to where the Apennines touched the coast, tracing 
their route past the Peuketians (on the coast around modern Bari: see 6.5.8) 
and the Leukanians. Then they turn more to the west to Rhegian 
Leukopetra ("White Rock"), modern Capo dell'Armi, the perceived 
southernmost point of Italy (Francesco Prontera, Geografía e storia nella 
Grecia antiqua [Florence 2011] 142-3). The epithet, from the nearby town 
of Rhegion, is to distinguish it from the many other toponyms of the same 
name. The southernmost part of the peninsula is actually slightly to the 
east at Melito di Porto Salvo (which is about 10’ of latitude farther south), 
but Leukopetra was where the coast turned away from Sicily and thus was 
a sailing point. 

5.1.4. Strabo returned to the north end of Italy to begin his survey 
(Pierluigi Tozzi, "L'Italia settentrionale di Strabone," in Strabo e [Tralia 
antica |ed. Gianfranco Maddoli, Perugia 1988] 25—43). He started with the 
Padus (Po), dividing its valley at the river into a northern and southern part, 
and using his typical terminology of “within” and “beyond” (see 2.5.31), 
defined here from the perspective of the rest of Italy. Polybios (2.15-16) 
remains a probable source, since there is no awareness of (or interest in) the 
regional divisions of Italy established by Augustus (Gianfranco Maddoli, 
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"La percezione della realtà etnica e regionale nell talia di Strabone," 
GeogrAnt 20-1 [2011-12] 35-43). The Enetians (also Henetians, with the 
name preserved in the modern Venetians) lived around the head of the 
Adriatic. There were two theories about their origin: one was that they 
were Keltic and had migrated from the northwest corner of modern France 
(see 4.4.1), and the other connected them with the Enetians who were Trojan 
allies (Homer, Ziad 2.852) and who came from Anatolia under the leadership 
of Antenor after the war. This tale, not in the Homeric poems or other early 
literature, seems to have become popular in Strabo's day (Livy 1.1; Vergil, 
Aeneid 1.242—53), and is less plausible than the other, but neither story is 
probable, and it is most likely that it is merely a matter of similar-sounding 
ethnyms. 

To strengthen the case for the migration of Antenor and his followers, it 
was believed that the Homeric reference to Enetian wild mules was 
reflected in a talent for horse-breeding among the Enetians on the 
Adriatic, one of their specialities, and which was known throughout the 
Greek world. Yet the horse-breeding in this region had been abandoned by 
Strabo’s time, perhaps due to a pestilence that affected horses and other 
domesticated animals at the head of the Adriatic in the middle of the first 
century BC (Vergil, Georgics 3.440—514; Stephen L. Dyson, The Creation of 
the Roman Frontier |Princeton, N.J. 1985] 62-3). A generation before 
Dionysios I of Syracuse (430-367 Bc) obtained one of their horses, 
Euripides had referred to Enetian equines in the Hippolytos (231, 1131). 
This is one of several anecdotes about Dionysios I recorded by Strabo 
(5.2.8, 5.4.2, 6.1.6), suggesting use of a source that discussed his career. All 
except the matter of the Enetians are unfavorable. 

5.1.5. The Padus (modern Po) had been known to the Greek world since 
at least the second century Bc (Polybios 2.16.6—15). Much of its lower valley 
and the adjacent Adriatic coast remains marshy today, with many lagoons 
and inlets such as those around modern Venice. The tides in this region are 
among the highest in the Mediterranean, as Strabo implied, with modern 
levels at Venice potentially over 1.4 m., resulting in the infamous “aqua 
alta” of the city. Only the Golfe de Gabés in Tunisia has higher tides (up 
to 2 m.). 

The reference to sailing up the rivers has an autoptic quality, but the text 
is corrupt at this point, with "Padus" in the nominative, which does not fit 
the syntax, and something may have fallen out. The Padus is by far the 
largest river in Italy, and divides into two major streams near modern 
Ferrara, the Po di Volano to the south and the Po di Venezia to the north. 
These in turn branch into other streams, and at present there are eight 
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mouths and a significant delta created by the Po di Venezia. The section 
closes with a Stoic aphorism about the benefits of experience. 

5.1.6. Continuing his discussion of the Padus valley, Strabo described the 
situation in pre-Roman times when it was inhabited by Keltic peoples. 
The Boians came from central Europe (their name survives in “Bohemia”: 
see 7.1.3), although there is no evidence that they were expelled from 
northern Italy after the Roman arrival, but were defeated and reduced in 
the early second century Bc (Livy 32.29—31, 36.38—42). Their Italian home- 
land seems to have been south of the Padus near modern Bologna, and the 
Insoubrians lived around Mediolanium (modern Milan), and north 
toward the Alps. They were powerful in their opposition to Rome and 
supported the Carthaginians (Livy 21.39, 30.18), but were eventually assimi- 
lated, and by the first century aD were members of the Senate (Tacitus, 
Annals 11.23). For the Senonians, see 4.3.5. “Gaisatians” is probably 
a descriptive rather than ethnic name, from Keltic gaisa, a javelin 
(Caesar, Gallic War 3.4), used by the Kelts and eventually the Romans 
(Livy 8.8.5). Polybios (2.22.1) defined the Gaisatians as mercenaries — but 
this seems questionable — and located them on the Rhone. It is doubtful 
that they were a specific ethnic group, and only Strabo placed them along 
the Padus (see also 5.1.10; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 194-5). At this point his context is not so much the inhabitants of 
the Padus valley as the various Keltic participants in the attack on Rome of 
the early fourth century Bc, and the strong Roman response, which is 
somewhat exaggerated (T. J. Cornell, “Rome and Latium to 390 Bc,” CAH 
7.2 [2nd edn 1989] 293-308, at 302-8). The Boians along the Istros (see 
5.1.9) were probably a remnant of the same ethnic group, but who had 
remained in their original homeland, and were eliminated by the Dacians 
(see 7.5.2), something that happened much later and had no connection 
with the attack on Rome. 

Mediolanium (or Mediolanum, modern Milan) was an Insoubrian 
center from at least the fourth century Bc (Livy 5.23.9), and by 
the second century Bc it had become the most important city in the 
Padus valley (Polybios 2.34.10), a position that it still holds. There are 
a number of visible remains from the imperial period, including a theater 
and amphitheater. Verona (Greek Oueron), which retains its ancient 
name and sits on a loop of the Adige River (ancient Atesis), is still 
a major transportation nexus, where a route from the Alps (over the 
modern Brenner Pass) intersects with east-west roads in the valley. 
The city lies in the midst of a rich agricultural district (Pliny, Natural 
History 15.48). Its most famous citizen in Roman times was the poet 
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Catullus. Numerous remains of the ancient city are visible, as is the case at 
Brixia, modern Brescia, between Verona and Comum. Southwest of 
Verona is Mantua (modern Mantova, still Mantua in English), originally 
an Etruscan trading center (Pliny, Natural History 3.130) and the home 
of Vergil. Regium is uncertain: Regium Lepidum (modern Reggio 
dell'Emilia), to the south of Verona, seems too remote from the other 
towns mentioned, and it is possibly an error for Bergomum (modern 
Bergamo), which lies on the Verona-Brescia-Comum road in the Alpine 
foothills (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 10-11). 

Strabo devoted more detail to the history of Comum (modern Como) 
that to other towns in this region. His attention to the city may have been 
because of its association with Cn. Pompeius Strabo (consul 89 Bc), 
a member of his adopted Roman family. The Romans came to this 
Keltic village in the early second century Bc (Livy 33.36.9—14), but it 
remained unimportant for a century until local complaints about the 
marauding Rhaitians led Pompeius Strabo to establish it as a Roman 
town, in the 80s Bc. C. Scipio, responsible for its further expansion, is 
otherwise unknown, and the reading is suspect, as the praenomen "Gaius" 
was not used in the Cornelius Scipio family (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 3, 
p. 196). The most likely person is L. Cornelius Scipio Asiagenus (consul 
85 BC), but this is speculative. Julius Caesar increased the settlement, and 
also enrolled 500 Greeks as citizens, yet there is no evidence that these 
people (wherever they came from) moved to or lived in Comum, and the 
process is merely an example of the bestowals of citizenship common in the 
late republic, with the Greeks presumably enrolled in Comum simply as 
a legal nicety. One of them is known by name, C. Avianius Philoxenus, an 
old friend of Cicero's (Letters to His Friends 13.35). These Greeks were 
known as "Neokometai," which in Greek would mean “New Villagers,” 
and thus is a pun on the name of the city, and it is even possible that there 
never was any particular settlement called Novum Comum. Today Como 
is a pleasant town at the southern end of Lago di Como, or ancient Lake 
Larios, through which the Adoua River (modern Adda) flows (see 4.6.12; 
for Mt. Adula, 4.3.3). Its most famous citizens were the elder and younger 
Pliny; the elder was born there just as Strabo was finishing the Geography. 

5.1.7. Strabo then moved toward the coast. Patavium (modern Padova, 
English Padua) lies about 25 km. inland on the Medoacus (or Meduacus) 
River (modern Brenta). It was one of the cities allegedly founded by 
Antenor (Vergil, Aeneid 1.242-9), and a rare example of a northern 
Italian city attacked by mainland Greeks when the Spartan king 
Kleonymos, adventuring in Italy at the end of the fourth century Bc, 
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made an unsuccessful assault (Livy 10.2.1115). Patavium was an early if 
problematic ally of Rome (Livy 41.27.3) and an important trade center, 
lying, as it does today, where routes from the south, east, and west join. 
Textile production was its major commodity, probably produced in large 
factories with slave labor (Forbes, Studies, vol. 7, p. 24). It was unusually 
prosperous, equal only to Gadeira in its equestrian population (3.5.3). 
The Medoacus River splits into two branches below the town, with the 
main channel to the south and the harbor of Patavium at its mouth near 
modern Chiogga, at the southern end of the modern Laguna Veneta. 
Ravenna, an Umbrian town (5.1.11), which retains its ancient name, was 
built on the coast of the Adriatic: today it is about 15 km. inland (Stefano 
Tramonti, "Strabone e Ravenna: un contributo per la geografia storica 
dell'Adriatico," StudRomagn 44 [1993] 83-137). Vitruvius (1.4.11) described 
how the coastal storms and tides cleansed the surrounding marshes and 
kept the city healthy. The use of tidal action to flush sewers was also 
a feature of Herod's Caesarea in the Levant, constructed at the end of 
the first century Bc (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.340). Ravenna became 
an important naval harbor during the Augustan period (Suetonius, 
Augustus 49.1): the port, southeast of the city proper, was called Classis 
(“Fleet”), and the name is preserved in the famous church of 
Sant’Apollonare in Classe. Ravenna was famous for its wooden construc- 
tion, with the city built on pilings. The general plan of the ancient town is 
well known (see Clemens Heuke and Albrecht Berger, “Ravenna,” BNP 12 
[2008] 408-12, with a fine plan), but today it is more famous for its 
outstanding Early Christian monuments. Caesar had his headquarters 
here before he crossed the Rubicon in 49 Bc (which lies about 30 km. 
south), when he constructed the gladiatorial training camp (Suetonius, 
Divine Julius 31.1). For the comparative healthiness of Alexandria, see 
17.1.17. The grapevine was noted for its longevity (Theophrastos, Research 
on Plants 4.13.4), so ones that lived only five or fewer years were unusual. 
Altinum (modern Altino) is northeast of modern Mestre, on the upper 
reaches of the Laguna Veneta. Butrium has not been located beyond what 
is implicit in Strabo’s text. Spina lies west of modern Comacchio, near the 
mouth of one of the branches of the Po. Here cemeteries have been 
discovered that yielded Attic pottery of the sixth and fifth centuries Bc, 
with graffiti in both Greek and Etruscan, the best archaeological evidence 
in the lower Po valley for both cultures (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 228-9; see 
also Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.18). The Thessalian 
settlement in this region is also described by Dionysios, who implied 
that the Greek presence was eventually wiped out by barbarian invasions. 
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There is no physical remnant of their treasury at Delphi. Except for the 
grave objects, little survives today of a remote Greek city that seems to have 
been unusually important in early times: see R. L. Beaumont, “Greek 
Influence on the Adriatic Before the Fourth Century Bc,” JHS 56 (1936) 
159—204, at 177-81. 

5-1.8. The towns listed are all at the head of the Adriatic. Opitergium is 
modern Oderzo northeast of Treviso, which has few remains. It was 
unlikely to have had a canal directly to the sea, but there was probably 
access through the complex river system southeast of the city. Concordia, 
more properly Julia Concordia, to the east, reflects the triumviral concord 
of 42 Bc. The name survives in modern Concordia Sagittaria, just southeast 
of Portogruaro. Atria (modern Adria, southeast of Padua in the Po estuary) 
was a Greek city (Justin, Epitome 20.1.9) and had existed since at least the 
fifth century Bc (Hekataios of Miletos, F90). Like Spina, it was an impor- 
tant early Greek trading center (Giovanni Colonna, “I Greci di Adria,” 
RSA 4 [1974] 1-21). Vicetia (modern Vicenza) is the farthest inland of these 
cities, between Patavium and Verona, and was known as an eel breeding 
center (Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 14.8). There are a number 
of visible remains. 

Aquileia, which retains its ancient name, lies inland of the northern- 
most point of the Adriatic. It was founded by the Romans in 181 Bc (Livy 
39.22, 39.55) and was a significant trade center with the Alpine interior. Its 
strategic location is attested by Caesar wintering his legions there at the 
beginning of the Gallic campaign (Gallic War 1.10), and Augustus spend- 
ing the summer of 12 BC in the city, receiving Herod the Great (Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 16.91). From Aquileia, a trade route went north into 
modern Carinthia. No source for the itinerary was recorded by Strabo, but 
it was possibly Polybios, who was familiar with the region (4.6.1012; 
Ortolf Harl, “Polybios bereist um 150 v. Chr. die östliche Cisalpina und 
besucht die norischen Taurisker," Tyche 26 [2011] 91-138). The Natiso (or 
Natison) River is not certainly identified, due to changes in the river 
systems of the region north of the Adriatic. Trade went north from 
Aquileia, probably not up the Natiso but farther west up the 
Tiliaventum (modern Tagliamento), a gentle route that eventually leads 
over the Karnian Alps into Carinthia and the valley of the Draos (modern 
Drau), today still the main rail and road route north. A distance of 1,200 
stadia (perhaps 240 km.) would bring one across the pass, but the location 
of Noreia remains a mystery. There is a site today called Noreia, north of 
Klagenfurt, yet this was the modern renaming of a village called Sankt- 
Margarethen am Silberberg. Although this is suggestive of mining, which 
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has long been common in this part of Austria, the remains (identified by 
the excavator in 1929-32 as prehistoric and Roman) are in fact medieval. 
The location of ancient Noreia remains unknown, yet there is little doubt 
that it was in this part of Austria, not far from the great trade emporium of 
the Magdalensberg, which itself is a possibility for Noreia. Noreia was 
abandoned in the first century Ap (Pliny, Natural History 3.131), which may 
contribute to its obscurity. On the issue of Noreia, see Robert Porod, “Wo 
lag Noreia?” RO 33 (2010) 113-16 and Karl Strobel, Noreia—Atlantis der 
Berge, Forum Archaeologiae 63 (2012). 

Cn. Pompeius Carbo (consul 113 Bc) led the first Roman military 
operation into this region, during which the Romans were routed (Livy, 
Summary 63). He was prosecuted by M. Antonius, grandfather of the 
triumvir, and committed suicide (Cicero, Letters to His Friends 9.21). 
“Gold washing” (chrysioplusia, also 3.2.8) and ironworks (siderourgeia) are 
rare words from Strabo’s technical mining vocabulary. 

The Timavum sanctuary was located on the Timavus River, the 
modern Isonzo, and there is a village today named San Giovanni al 
Timavo at the entrance to the Trieste corridor. Much of the upper course 
of the river is through the karst topography of the Italian-Slovenian border 
area, with numerous sinkholes and springs, something that was a curiosity 
to ancient observers. Also considered strange was the abundant flow for 
a river of such short length. Both Vergil (Aeneid 1.244—6) and Martial (4.25, 
8.28) found it of interest, especially its seven mouths, and this may be the 
stream by which it was believed that the Argonauts had reached the 
Adriatic (Pliny, Natural History 3.128). The Sanctuary of Diomedes has 
not been located, but probably was on the coast, since, as Strabo noted in 
5.1.9, evidence for the hero was common on the Adriatic. The original 
source for the information on the Timavus was Polybios (the fragment was 
omitted by his editors, but see Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, 
pp. 614-15), who was critiqued by Poseidonios (F225), not the only time 
that he questioned Polybios' knowledge of hydraulics (Poseidonios F217 = 
3.5.7—8). Poseidonios claimed that the river ran underground, and at 6.2.9 
Strabo cited it in a list of such rivers. 

5.1.9. For the Diomedeian Islands, Daunians, and Argos Hippion, see 
6.3.9, where Strabo further discussed the presence of Diomedes on the 
Adriatic. Venturing into the area of myth, he was cautious about what 
he believed, rejecting a number of tales. The familiar story of Phaethon, 
who stole the chariot of his father Helios with disastrous results, is best 
known today through the version by Ovid (Metamorphoses 2.17366); 
Strabo may also have been aware of the Phaethon of Euripides. 
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The Heliadians were Phaethon’s sisters, and their tears were turned into 
amber. Strabo’s interest was the localization of part of the myth in the 
Padus region. According to Ovid, Phaethon crashed into the Eridanos 
River, identified simply as somewhere in the west. It was listed by 
Hesiod (Theogony 338), and by the fifth century Bc was equated with 
the Padus (Pherekydes of Athens F74). Yet Strabo, following Herodotos 
(3.115), rejected this association as well as the existence of any Amber 
Islands in the region. Although there are islands off the coast of the 
northern Adriatic (the most famous are those where modern Venice is 
today), any amber-producing area is both unknown and improbable, as 
Herodotos well understood (see also Pliny, Natural History 37.31—3). 
The story has been tangled with the amber route from the Baltic, which 
passed through the commercial centers of the upper Adriatic. On the 
amber trade, see Cunliffe, Extraordinary Voyage 136-52. 

The guinea fowls (Greek meleagrides) are connected with the Aitolian 
story of how the sisters of Meleagros, after his death, were turned into these 
birds (Ovid, Metamorphoses 8.533-46). There is an Aitolian context to the 
cultic history of the lower Padus, given the shrine of Aitolian Artemis 
(location unknown) as well as Diomedes’ own association with that region 
of Greece (see 7.7.7). The location of the sanctuary of Hera is also 
unknown. The story about the capable wolf, cited nowhere else, is 
a typical fairy tale about intelligent animals, perhaps expected in a region 
sacred to Artemis, and also, to some extent, an etiology for the famous 
horses of the region (see 5.1.4). 

Tergeste (modern Trieste) was an indigenous village subject to raids 
from the north (Caesar, Gallic War 8.24). A Roman settlement was 
established, probably in the second half of the first century Bc (Pliny, 
Natural History 3.127). Istria, or Histria, is the peninsula east of Tergeste. 
The local Histrians were known to the Greek world as early as the fifth 
century BC (Hekataios of Miletos F91), and the region was incorporated 
into Italy in Strabo’s own time (7.5.3). Today it is part of Croatia, but it 
tended to remain Italian until after the Second World War, and retains 
a strong Italian cultural outlook. Pola is modern Pula, at the southern tip 
of the peninsula, a city with extensive Roman remains. For the association 
of the Argonauts, Medea, and the Kolchians with this region, see 1.2.39. 

For the Karnians, see 4.6.9. The Genomanians (Latin Cenomanians) 
lived in the region of Brixia and Verona (Livy 5.35), and supported the 
Carthaginians in the Second Punic War, eventually being assimilated by 
the Romans (Livy 32.30; Diodoros 29.14). The Medoakians are mentioned 
only here as an ethnic group, but presumably lived along the homonymous 
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river, which flowed through Vicetia and Patavium. For the Insoubrians 
and Boians, see 5.1.6. 

5.1.10. Strabo has been describing the situation “beyond” (i.e. north of) 
the Padus, although this was not made clear. He then moved to “within” 
(south of) the river (through 5.1.12), defined as the territory between it 
and the Apennines, starting from Genua and Sabata at the western end 
(see 4.6.1—2). The ethnic groups mentioned here have all been discussed 
previously, especially at 5.1.6. 

The Ombrians (Latin Umbrians, with the name surviving in the mod- 
ern province of Umbria) and the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans, in modern 
Tuscany) were the primeval peoples of north central Italy, immediately 
south and west of the Apennines and separated by the Tiberis River, 
extending south to the Latin regions of central Italy. The Ombrians and 
Tyrrhenians were long contentious, but were assimilated at an early date by 
the Romans, although retaining a certain cultural identity into imperial 
times (e.g. Horace, Ode 1.1) and even today. See further, 5.2.4—10. 

5.1.11. Strabo catalogued the major cities and towns south of the Padus, 
between it and the Apennines. His distances tend to be in miles, indicating 
that he used a Roman road itinerary, or perhaps the map of Agrippa, 
following the Via Aemilia from Placentia (modern Piacenza) to Ariminum 
(modern Rimini). Placentia was an Etruscan town that became a Roman 
settlement in the third century Bc (Livy 21.25). Cremona, which retains its 
ancient name, lies to the northeast across the Padus, and was the first 
Roman settlement beyond the river: the two cities were Roman outposts 
against Hannibal (Polybios 3.40). Ariminum, on the Adriatic, was an 
Ombrian town that received Roman settlers as early as 268 Bc (Velleius 
1.14.7); its position where the Apennines touched the coast made it impor- 
tant from early times (Polybios 3.61.11). It is notable today for an arch 
dedicated to Augustus and an amphitheater. Parma, also keeping its ancient 
name, and Mutina (modern Modena) are both on the Via Aemilia and were 
established in the early second century Bc (Livy 39.55.6—8). Mutina seems to 
have been especially unfortunate, since a number of battles of the first 
century BC occurred around the city, most notably in 43 Bc when the 
consular armies defeated M. Antonius, although both consuls were killed. 
Antonius retreated to Gaul and Octavian acquired the armies, a turning 
point in Roman history (Appian, Civil War 3.49-86). Bononia (modern 
Bologna) controlled the northern access to what is still the major pass across 
the Apennines in this area. 

The smaller towns on the Via Aemilia included Akara, which is other- 
wise unknown but may be Acerrae, north of Placentia at modern 
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Pizzighetone on the Adda River. Regium Lepidum is modern Reggio 
dell’Emilia, an indigenous town early occupied by the Etruscans, and 
refounded (as Forum Lepidi) on the Via Aemilia by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus (consul 187 Bc), who built the road and established many of the 
towns along it. The Makri Campi lies on the modern Secchia River 
midway between Mutina and Regium; the name may survive in the 
modern village of Magreta. The phrase is Strabo’s transliteration of the 
Latin; unusually, he did not provide a Greek translation, and in fact created 
a hybrid form, as the original Latin name is from “macer” (“sparse”), but 
Greek readers would see it as from “makros,” or long. Its annual festival 
was well known in Strabo’s time, especially as a sheep and cattle market 
(Varro, de re rustica 2, Introduction 6; Joan M. Frayn, Markets and Fairs in 
Roman Italy [Oxford 1993] 140). 

Claterna is at modern Ozzano, just southeast of Bologna, whose name 
survives in the modern Quaderna River. An Etruscan foundation, it has 
been the site of extensive excavations that have revealed elements of the late 
republican and early imperial city. Forum Cornelium is farther to the 
southeast on the Via Aemilia at modern Imola, where there are visible 
remains, but the history of the town is little known. As one continues on 
the Via Aemilia, there are Faventia, modern Faenza, a wine and textile 
center (Varro, de re rustica 1.2.7; Pliny, Natural History 19.9), and Caesena, 
modern Cesena, a small Roman town lying between the Sapis (modern 
Savio) and Rubicon (modern Rubicone) Rivers. Both are small streams, but 
the latter, although less than 30 km. long, has become one of the most 
famous in Italy, with its name having proverbial force. The river was 
established as the boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul in the 
later second century Bc (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 396-7), replacing the Aisis (the modern Esino), farther to the southeast. 
The Rubicon is so insigificant geographically that it was not mentioned in 
the literature before Caesar crossed it illegally in 49 Bc (Cicero, Philippic 6.5 
is the earliest citation; Caesar’s crossing is first cited in extant literature by 
Velleius [2.49.4]). The bridge by which the Via Aemilia crossed the river in 
the Augustan period is still visible. Strabo’s itinerary reached the coast at 
Ariminum. His total distance of 1,300 stadia was probably converted and 
rounded from 162.5 miles. 

The itinerary had begun at Placentia and headed to the southeast, and 
next Strabo reversed direction and listed the towns west of Placentia, 
toward the Alps. For Cottius, see 4.1.3. Ticinum is modern Pavia; the 
name survives in the Ticino River (ancient Ticinus), which joins the Padus 
at the town. The next three towns are on the road to the coast along the Via 
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Postumia, which led from Placentia to Genua and was constructed by Sp. 
Postumius Albinus in 148 Bc. Clastidium (modern Casteggio) was 
a Keltic town (Polybios 2.34.5). Next was Derthon (modern Tortona), 
a few kilometers to the southwest. The Latin form is “Dertona,” and 
Strabo may have been using a hellenized indigenous version. Here roads 
divided, with the Via Postumia heading south to the coast, and a branch, 
the Via Julia Augusta, running more to the southwest, eventually reach- 
ing the hot sulphur springs of Aquae Statiellae (modern Acqui Terme), 
named after the indigenous Statiellians (Pliny, Natural History 3.47). 
Remnants of the Roman bath establishment are still visible and the hot 
springs continue to function. 

The itinerary returns to Placentia and the main road west. The location 
of Ocelum is not known, but it was on the modern Dora Riparia (ancient 
Douria) west of modern Turin. For the Drouentia (modern Durance, in 
France, across the summit of the Alps), see 4.1.3. The distance of 60 miles 
in the text is impossibly short for this route over the Montgenévre pass into 
France, and the usual emendation is 160 miles. 

Luna and Luca are far from this region, and the sentence is misplaced, 
belonging either later in this section (where there is a brief mention of the 
coastal road south of Genua), or at 5.2.5. It may even be an interpolation. 
Luna is the site of the famous quarries now known as Carrara, and Luca is 
presumably modern Lucca, mentioned nowhere else by Strabo, southeast 
of Luna. Because of the textual uncertainty and the repetition of Derthon 
immediately following, it is difficult to determine the thrust of this para- 
graph. Nevertheless it has the interesting note about the sailing time from 
(presumably) Placentia to Ravenna, a rare specific comment on long- 
distance river traffic. Ravenna is actually well south of the southern 
mouth of the Padus, but presumably there was a route to the city through 
canals and lagoons. 

The final portion of 5.1.11 is disjointed, as Strabo added scattered facts 
about the Padus valley. It may also suffer from additional manuscript 
difficulties. Marshlands were extensive in the Padus valley from earliest 
times, and there seems to have been little large-scale drainage before 
the second century Bc. The marshes that Hannibal encountered may 
actually have been along the Arnus (modern Arno) just below modern 
Florence (Livy 22.2.2). M. Aemilius Scarus (consul 115 Bc) presumably 
performed his hydraulic activities while on campaign against the Ligurians 
following his consulship, as well as constructing a Via Aemilia from Pisae 
(modern Pisa) up the coast to Sabata near the modern Italian border (see 
4.6.1) and also the branch to Derthon (T. R. S. Broughton, Magistrates of 
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the Roman Republic (New York 1951-2) vol. 1, p. 531). The Trebia (modern 
Trebbia) flows from a source in the Apennines north to the Padus. Like the 
Rubicon, it was well known in Roman history despite its geographical 
insignificance, since it was on this river in 218 Bc that Hannibal first 
engaged the Romans (Polybios 3.67—8; Livy 21.52—6). 

Strabo was careful to distinguish the two roads named Via Aemilia: the 
one constructed by Scaurus, just mentioned, up the coast, and that built 
by M. Aemilius Lepidus (consul 187 Bc) from Ariminum to Placentia, 
which Strabo had previously followed. But he was unclear about the 
constructional history of the Via Flaminia, the main road north from 
Rome to Ariminum (Livy 39.2.10), which had actually been built by 
C. Flaminius (consul 223, 217 Bc), the father of Aemilius Lepidus’ consular 
colleague. The son in fact built an extension directly from Arretium 
(modern Arezzo) to Bononia (Bologna), and may have made repairs on 
the main road (Michael Rathmann, “Via Flaminia," BNP 15 [2010] 371). 
The road from Ariminum to Aquileia was actually the Via Popillia, built by 
C. Popillius Laenas (consul 172 Bc). 

5.1.12. Strabo’s panegyric on the prosperity of the Padus valley may 
have been influenced by Polybios (2.15, about the whole of Italy), 
although there is no citation. Acorns were eaten by humans but were 
generally regarded as animal food (Homer, Odyssey 10.242; Cato, de 
agricultura 54.1). Pork continues to be a major product of the Po valley: 
Parma ham (Prosciutto di Parma) is especially prized today. Millet does 
not refer to the generic term of 4.5.5 but is probably broomcorn millet 
(Dalby, Food 218-19). Wine vessels were often smeared with pitch (see 
1.10.1), producing a wine approximating modern retsina, which was 
common in northern Italy and Ligystike (see 4.6.2). Wine in wooden 
vessels was frequent in this region, and was exported north from Aquileia 
into the Alpine territory (5.1.8). 

The Scultanna, or Scultenna, River, is the modern Scultenna in its 
upper course and the Panaro in the lower. It originates in the Apennines 
and flows east of Mutina into the Padus. Fine wool was relatively rare in 
Italy (more common in the Greek world: see Wild, “Textile Production” 
467), and a distinction was made between the fine and the coarser varieties, 
as well as the sheep that produced them. The latter type was found to the 
west and north and was more common, both in production and usage. 
Patavium produced a medium grade that was useful for artworks. Gausapae 
is a Latin word meaning a high-quality frieze cloth made of wool (Horace, 
Satires 2.8.11). Vercelli (or Vercellae) retains its ancient name and lies 
midway between Milan and Turin; the location of Ictumuli is not 
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known. The mines in this region were still active in Pliny’s day (Natural 
History 33.78). They were state owned but operated by private contractors, 
and seem to have had labor issues (Hirt, Imperial Mines 277-9). 


Part 2: Northwestern Italy 


s.2.1. Having defined the Padus valley as the first portion of Italy, Strabo 
considered briefly the second district, Ligystike (Liguria in Latin), on the 
Italian side of the western Alps. This was limited to the small coastal area 
around Genua, the modern Italian region of Liguria. Presumably because 
he had already discussed trans-Alpine Liguria at length in Book 4 (espe- 
cially 4.6.1-3), he had little concern for this small territory. Perhaps because 
of his interest in mining, he was amused at Poseidonios’ (F268) sardonic 
reference that the local soil was so rough it had to be quarried to be farmed. 
The excessively poor quality of the land in Liguria was well known (Cicero, 
de lege agraria 2.95). 

Strabo's third region is Tyrrhenia, roughly approximating modern 
Tuscany, although extending farther south to the outskirts of Rome. 
“Tyrrhenians” is the usual Greek name for the Etruscans, and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea is the general term for the sea west of Italy. 
The Sardoan (Sardinian) Sea is that around the homonymous island. 
The Tiberis River (modern Tevere, English Tiber) is the third longest in 
Italy and arguably the most famous, an essential part of Roman and Italian 
history. Heavily channelized and used for irrigation today, there is little 
sense of its ancient significance as a barrier to movement across central 
Italy. Its source is in the mountains northeast of Arezzo and it flows 
essentially due south, although with a turn to the southwest in its lowest 
portion. It divided the Etruscan territory (on its right, or west, bank) from 
the Ombrians (modern Umbrians, see 5.2.10), Sabines (5.3.1), and Latins 
(5.3.2—12), who extended from north to south on its left or east bank. 
The Saunitic mountains were not mentioned elsewhere by Strabo; the 
Saunitians (Latin Samnites, see 5.4.11—12) lived in the interior north of 
Campania and the Bay of Naples, and presumably the mountains are those 
in that region. 

5.2.2. Strabo's account of Etruscan origins is largely the standard one 
that had been popular since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.94; see also 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.27). Tarkon (more com- 
monly Tarchon), who seems to have been the traditional founder of the 
twelve Etruscan cities — the text is somewhat ambiguous — was an impor- 
tant early Etruscan figure who was said to have supported Aeneas (Vergil, 
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Aeneid 10.153). Tarquinia (Strabo used a rare Greek form, Tarkynioi, 
probably from the Latin), lying southeast of the modern city of Corneto 
which was renamed Tarquinia in 1922, is noted today for its extensive 
cemetery (from the sixth to first century Bc) with numerous painted tombs 
and outstanding grave goods, one of the most important repertories of 
Etruscan material culture. 

The Etruscan reputation as pirates was long-standing and Strabo 
referred to it several times (e.g. 5.1.7, 6.1.5). They were especially 
a problem in the Straits of Messina, disrupting Greek settlement (6.2.2). 
Demaratos of Corinth was a member of the ruling Bakchid family and left 
his home when the tyrant Kypselos came to power in the mid-seventh 
century BC. He was able to bring a large amount of personal wealth to Italy 
(8.6.20) and a number of artisans, including modellers in clay or terracotta: 
Pliny (Natural History 35.152) recorded the names Eucheir, Diopos, and 
Eugrammos (“Good Hands,” “Measurer,” and “Skilled in Drawing,” 
which needless to say are formulaic). Whatever the level of historical reality 
of this tale, it demonstrates the strong contacts between Archaic Corinth 
and Etruria, certainly supported by the material record (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 198—210). 

It is perfectly reasonable that Demaratos would marry a local woman; 
their son was either Lucumo (Livy 1.34.1-2; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
Roman Antiquities 3.47.1) or Lucius. By the first century BC it was widely 
believed that Lucumo was the Roman king L. Tarquinius Priscus, but this 
seems improbable and a construct to emphasize the connections between 
Corinth, the Etruscans, and Rome (Walbank, Historical Commentary, 
vol. 1, pp. 672-3). Moreover the name Tarquinius recalls Tarkon or 
Tarchon. “Lucumo” (Greek “Loukoumon”) is merely the Etruscan title 
for “king” (Servius on Aeneid 2.278), and it may have been confused with 
the praenomen Lucius (Livy 1.34). 

The Etruscan origin of many of the Roman badges of office was 
generally accepted. For “fasces” Strabo had the Greek word for “rods” 
(rhabdoi), which Polybios was the first extant author to use in this 
manner (11.29.6; see also Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
4.11.6): the term may have originated with Fabius Pictor, the third- 
century BC Roman historian who wrote in Greek and was one of 
Polybios’ sources. 

The original name of the son of Tarquinius Priscus, L. Tarquinius 
Superbus, was without the cognomen (Livy 1.49.1). Strabo merely helle- 
nized it as “Souperbos.” Porsinas, more properly Lars Porsenna, was the 
Etruscan king of Clusium (Greek Klousion, modern Chiusi). The story 
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demonstrates the unstable conditions in central Italy around 500 Bc 
(Livy 2.9—14; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 5.21-34). 

5.2.3. Caere (Greek Kaire, at modern Cerveteri) is famous today for its 
necropolis, which consists of tombs from the Iron Age into Roman times. 
Much of what is known about the early history of the city is in this passage. 
It seems clear that there was early contact with Greece, as there was conflict 
with the Phokaians in the sixth century Bc and then an attempt to smooth 
over relations with the Greek world by a dedication to Delphi (Herodotos 
1.167). The Caeretanian assistance to Rome during the Gallic invasion of 
the early fourth century Bc led to Roman gratitude, although there were 
revolts in the fourth and third centuries Bc that led to the decline of the 
city (Livy 7.19). 

The Caeretanian Tablets (Tabulae Caeritum) listed citizens who did not 
have the right to vote, a legal status that allegedly originated when the 
Caeretanians were given citizenship without suffrage after their assistance 
against the Gauls (Aulus Gellius 16.13.7). Those listed on the tablets served 
in the army, so a record of them was necessary (Hartmut Galsterer, 
“Tabulae Caritum,” BNP 14 [2009] 95). 

Strabo’s readers may have been conditioned to equate references to 
the piracy in early times with its frequency in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the second and first centuries BC (e.g. 14.5.2). 
The term was applied much more broadly in antiquity than in early 
modern times, and referred in a general sense to any seafarers operating 
outside the established maritime system, regardless of motivation 
(Philip De Souza, “Who Are You Calling Pirates?” in Rough Cilicia: 
New Historical and Archaeological Approaches [ed. Michael C. Hoff and 
Rhys F. Townsend, Oxford 2013] 43-54). 

The tradition that Caere was originally a Greek city (named Agylla) is 
supported by its early relationship with Delphi, from as early as the sixth 
century BC, but it was eventually assimilated into the Etruscan confederacy. 
The name, Caere or Kaire, is not extant in literature before the first 
century BC, when the town was already in decline, and its alleged etymol- 
ogy, perhaps a story from Timaios, is one of the more amusing linguistic 
details recorded by Strabo (Pearson, Greek Historians 82). Yet the name was 
known by the end of the sixth century Bc, or shortly thereafter, as 
Tarquinius Superbus went into exile there (Livy 1.60.2), which is the 
earliest incident associated with the toponym. For another example of 
confusion of a common and proper noun, see the matter of paean/ 
Paionia, 7.F17. The Caeretana hot springs are at Bagni del Sasso, to the 
northwest. 
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5.2.4. Because of the alleged Pelasgian role in the origins of Caere, Strabo 
digressed into a discussion of these mysterious people; which, in fact, is 
largely a catalogue of places in the Greek world where they were docu- 
mented. The tone of this section is different from the normal ethnography 
and topography of the Geography, more in the tradition of a Homeric 
commentary, perhaps originally from a separate work by Strabo on that 
topic. 

Strabo first positioned the Pelasgians both topographically and histori- 
cally and provided the mainstream interpretation. No sources were cited 
for the first sentence, but would have included Herodotos (7.95) and 
perhaps Thoukydides (1.3.2). Yet Ephoros (F113), named throughout the 
section, may have been Strabo’s major source. At variance with the “almost 
everyone,” he placed the Pelasgians in Arkadia, based on a passage from 
Hesiod (Fri), which made the son of Pelasgos a certain Lykaon, who was 
king of Arkadia (Pherekydes of Athens F156 = Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
Roman Antiquities 1.13.1). But the Pelasgians became scattered over the 
Greek world, since they, like the Arkadians generally, were mercenaries. 

Strabo then catalogued many places where the Pelasgians were said to 
have been, starting with the evidence of Homer (Odyssey 19.175—7), from 
Odysseus’ false story to Penelope that gave him a Cretan ancestry. 
Although the passage contains the strange word trichaikes, used nowhere 
else by Homer, this is not relevant to Strabo's argument, whose thrust was 
merely to place the Pelasgians on Crete. The next topographical locus is 
Pelasgian Argos (see 9.5.5), in Thessaly, with another Homeric citation 
(Iliad 16.233), when Achilles seemingly associated the Pelasgians with 
Dodona in Epeiros. Strabo himself placed them on Lesbos (13.3.3), and 
Homer (Iliad 2.840—1) located them in the Troad. The dramatists seem to 
have confused Pelasgian (Thessalian) Argos with the more famous city in 
the Peloponnesos: Strabo cited two lost plays: Aischylos’ Danaids (F46), 
which followed the extant Suppliant Women, and Euripides’ Archelaos 
(F228), about a descendant of Danaos. So far, the Pelasgians have been 
located in at least eight places. 

The end of the material from Ephoros must be before the mention of 
Antikleides of Athens, who wrote on Alexander the Great (Diogenes 
Laertios 8.11-12) and thus was later than Ephoros. This is Strabo’s only 
citation of him, and it is not clear where in his little-known bibliography 
information about the Pelasgians would be found, but he did write a work 
titled Nostoi, about early population movements. The form “Tyrsenos” 
(rather than the “Tyrrhenos” of 5.2.2) reflects Antikleides’ usage of early 
Ionian sources. The Atthis compilers were the local chroniclers of Athenian 
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history, who wrote between the fifth and third centuries Bc. The author of 
Strabo's citation is not named, but it may be Philochoros, of the late fourth 
and early third centuries Bc, the only one he actually cited (9.1.6, 9.1.20, 
9.2.11). The confusion between "Pelasgians" and "Pelargians" is attested as 
early as the late fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Birds 832), but was probably 
earlier, as there was a place in Athens called the Pelargikon (Thoukydides 
2.17.1; see also Phillip Harding, The Story of Athens: The Fragments of the 
Local Chronicles of Attika [London 2008] 26). 

5.2.5. Strabo abruptly returned to the topography of Tyrrhenia, provid- 
ing an itinerary from Luna to Ostia, or along the length of the Tyrrhenian 
coast as it was defined in antiquity (Maria Antonietta Guia, “Strabone, 
Volterra e l Etruria,” GeogrAnt 5 [1996] 35-44). For Ostia, see 5.3.5. Vada 
Volaterra (“Shallows of Volaterra”) was on the coast near modern Cecina 
(a beach resort just to the north is called Vada). For Strabo's visit to 
Poplonion, see 5.2.6, and for Cossa (Kossai), 5.2.8. Oddly the itinerary 
ends there, with no account from Cossa to Ostia, but the section from 
Luna to Vada Volaterra is described in detail (Giulio Ciampoltrini, "Porti 
dell'Etruria augustea,” Athenaeum 79 [1991] 256—9). Strabo's total distance 
of 2,500 stadia (about 500 km.) is high, whereas the 1,430 (perhaps 285 km.) 
of Polybios (34.11.3) is much closer. 

Luna (Greek Selene) was established as a Roman city in 177 Bc (Livy 
41.13.7). The site lies just west of modern Carrara, and today is some 
distance from the sea. It has been extensively excavated, although there is 
no evidence for the pre-Roman town. The famous quarries, known as 
Carrara since the tenth century AD, lie above it to the east and still produce 
the excellent marble (Hirt, Imperial Mines 29-30). The name Luna, or 
Selene, is obvious to those visiting the site today, especially around the time 
of the full moon, when the quarries and veins of marble have an ethereal 
glow. Luna marble was only coming into use in Strabo's day, first exploited 
by Caesars engineer Mamurra, whose extravagance was satirized by 
Catullus (29, 57). Mamurra was the first to cover the walls of his house 
with marble and to have solid marble columns, from Luna and Karystos on 
Euboia (Pliny, Natural History 36.48). It was Caesar himself who probably 
developed the quarries for public architecture in Rome (Ward-Perkins, 
Roman Imperial Architecture 22—5), and they were extensively used 
by Augustus. Luna marble is most visible today on the Ara Pacis, Forum 
of Augustus, and Temple of Divine Julius. 

The Makros River (Macra in Latin, modern Magra) actually lies north of 
Luna (the text is corrupt), a frontier zone since antiquity: a modern village 
named Dogana just east of Luna is the remnant of the nineteenth-century 
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border post between Savoy and Tuscany, and even today it is the boundary 
between the Italian regions of Liguria and Toscana. 

Pisa (normally Pisae in Latin) retains its ancient name. The tradition 
that it was settled from Pisa in the Peloponnesos, for which Strabo is the 
most detailed source, is not documented before the late first century Bc 
(Vergil, Aeneid 10.179-80; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
1.20.5), and seems to be based on nothing more than the similarity of name. 
Pisa in Italy had ancient origins and became an important Etruscan 
seaport, and then, from the third century Bc, a Roman one. The modern 
city is famous for its Renaissance architecture, but little is known about the 
ancient town, which was located at the confluence of the Arnus (modern 
Arno) and Ausar (Latin Auser or Ausur, modern Senchio, which now flows 
directly into the sea). For Arretium, see 5.2.9. The Arno is still notorious for 
its flooding, and its ability to rise so high that one could not see across it 
was known to the author of the Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard 
(92). “Difficult to sail up” (dusanaplota) is another of Strabo’s rare and 
unusual words. Pisa was a shipping point for Tyrrhenian wood and stone 
products that were sent to Rome. 

Strabo reflected the increasing reaction to the extravagant private resi- 
dences that were becoming common in late republican Rome and its 
environs. They began to be constructed in the later second century BC, 
and remnants of many examples survive, such as the Villa Oplontis at 
Torre Annuziata, the Augustan residential structures on the Palatine, and 
the Gardens of Sallust. These villas were directly influenced by Hellenistic 
palaces rather than Persian ones, but the lineage from the Achaimenid 
palaces at Sousa and Persepolis is direct (Inge Nielsen, Hellenistic Palaces: 
Tradition and Renewal [Aarhus 1999] 164-80). 

5.2.6. The Volaterranians lived at Volaterrae. The town itself was not 
mentioned by Strabo, but was located at modern Volterra, today an 
impressive medieval walled city on a high summit at 530 m. elevation. 
P. Cornelius Sulla had placed C. Papirius Carbo, a former praetor, in 
charge of the city, whose residents included some of those from the Sullan 
proscriptions. They and the citizens rose in rebellion and stoned Papirius 
Carbo to death, resulting in the siege. Those proscribed were expelled, or 
escaped, but were eventually killed by consular cavalry (Livy, Summary 89; 
Plutarch, Pompeius 10). 

Poplonion (Latin and modern Populonia) was, as Strabo noted, the 
only significant coastal Etruscan city, just north of modern Piombino, 
which has replaced it as a port. Poplonion was already important in the 
fifth century Bc (Diodoros 5.13.1), and served as the mainland port of entry 
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for the iron ore shipped from nearby Aithalia (modern Elba). Iron and 
copper slag is a notable feature of the coast around Poplonion, especially in 
the vicinity of modern Baratti (Peter Crew, "Italy," HistMet 25 [1991] 
109-15). The city began to decline by the early first century Bc, perhaps 
due to senatorial regulations prohibiting mining in Italy (Pliny, Natural 
History 3.138, 33.78). For tuna lookouts, see 3.2.7. Today it is rarely possible to 
see Sardo (Sardinia) or Kyrnos (Corsica) from this coast (see further, below), 
although Piombino remains a point of departure for the former. Strabo 
visited Poplonion at some undetermined date; his comments are some of the 
best evidence for a professional connection to the mining industry. 

Aithalia (Ilva in Latin, modern Elba) had long been noted for its 
iron mines (originally copper, according to the Aristotelian On Marvellous 
Things Heard 93), but evidently it was impossible to smelt the ore on the 
island, perhaps because of a limited wood supply. Strabo’s detailed inter- 
est is also shown by his comparison of the mines on Aithalia with those 
on Rhodes and Paros. Kleitarchos (FGrHist #137, F28) was one of the 
earliest and most popular historians of Alexander, perhaps even dating 
from his era, and was used occasionally by Strabo. Salt from the Salt 
Range (now in the Punjab of Pakistan) was an important source of royal 
revenue (Pliny, Natural History 31.77), but it is unlikely that the salt 
would replenish itself; yet the quantity may have been so vast that it 
seemed inexhaustible (Klaus Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 
[Helsinki 1997] 251-2). The catalogue of quarries that had filled up 
again — perhaps merely a matter of erosion — may be from 
Theophrastos’ On Stones (Robert W. Sharples, “Some Aspects of the 
Secondary Tradition of Theophrastus’ Opuscula, in Theophrastean 
Studies 3: On Natural Science, Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Religion, and 
Rhetoric |ed. William W. Fortenbaugh and Robert W. Sharples, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1988] 41-64). 

It is improbable that Eratosthenes (Geography F151), or his source, was as 
far north as the region of Poplonion: he seems to have had little knowl- 
edge of Italy north of the Bay of Naples, where the islands would indeed 
not be visible. Artemidoros’ (F48) vantage point is also unknown, 
although perhaps closer than that of Eratosthenes. From Poplonion, 
the north end of Aithalia is about 13 km. south-southwest, Kyrnos 
about 90 km. due west, and Sardo far to the southwest, about 225 km. 
away, which may be Artemidoros’ 1,200 stadia, but the two farther islands 
are almost impossible to see. 

Argoos Harbor is probably at modern Portoferraio (whose name 
reflects the iron industry), the main port of Elba, on its north coast. 
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According to Apollonios (4.627—64), the Argonauts sailed down the 
Rhodanos through Keltic and Ligystikan territory, and into the Sardoan 
Sea, eventually coming to the island of Aiaia, where Kirke lived. Aiaia was 
known to Homer (Odyssey 10.135, 11.70, 12.3), and is often identified with 
modern Monte Circeo on the coast south of Rome (see 5.3.6), although the 
similarity with the name Aithalia is suggestive. The localization of the 
Argonauts on the northern Italian coast could hardly predate the initial 
Greek exploration of this region in the seventh century Bc. See also 1.2.40. 

The tale about the beach on Aithalia preserving the remnants of scrap- 
ings from the Argonauts’ strigils is also from Apollonios (4.654—8), and 
appears in the Alexandra of Lykophron (874-6). Unusual pebble deposits 
were often given a mythological explanation, as with the Stony Plain near 
the mouth of the Rhodanos (4.1.7). Strabo could not resist another 
editorial comment on the veracity of Homer; for this and whether or not 
the wanderings of Odysseus were in the External Ocean, see 1.2.10. 

5.2.7. Kyrnos (Corsica) became known to the Greek world in the sixth 
century BC when Phokaians settled at Alalia (modern Aléria on the east 
coast), but they were soon forced out by the Etruscans (Herodotos 
1.165-7). During the First Punic War the island came under Roman 
control (Livy, Summary 17). It continues to have an almost mythical 
reputation for wildness and banditry. In 172 Bc the praetor C. Cicereus 
took 1,700 slaves (Livy 42.7.1-2), the beginning of the use of the island as 
a source for them. The four towns mentioned by Strabo are otherwise 
unknown: Blesinon and Vapanes appear to be indigenous names, whereas 
Charax (“Fortification”) and Erikoniai seem to be Greek (Olivier Jehasse, 
“Les suburbia d'Aléria et la romanisation de la Corse au second siècle de 
l'Empire," Caesarodunum 32 [1998] 247-58). 

The Chorographer is a source which was cited six times by Strabo (here 
and 5.2.8, 6.1.11, 6.2.1, 6.2.11, 6.3.10), always in the context of Italy or Sicily, 
but who was never named. Since miles were used, one may assume that he 
was probably Roman, although this is by no means certain since Polybios 
also used miles on occasion. Suggestions for the author have included Julius 
Caesar (who commissioned a world map just before his death: see Dilke, 
Greek and Roman Maps 39-41), M. Terentius Varro (the polymath and 
author of de lingua latina and de re rustica), and especially M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, whose map of the world was prominently displayed in Rome. 
Strabo’s citations of the Chorographer were included by Alfred Klotz in 
his publication of the geographical works of Agrippa (Alfred Klotz, “Die 
Geographischen Commentarii des Agrippa und ihre Überreste,” Klio 24 
[1931] 38—58, 386—466), but recent scholarship tends to reject Agrippa as the 
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mysterious Chorographer (Pascal Arnaud, “Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa and 
His Geographical Work,” in Brill's Companion to Ancient Geography (ed. 
Serena Bianchetti et al., Leiden 2016] 205-22). Yet there is no agreement on 
who he was, and he remains one of the most elusive sources in the Geography 
(Dilke, Greek and Roman Maps 40-53; Francesco Paolo Rizzo, “I Commentarii 
di Agrippa e la Chorographia nella geografia siciliana di Strabone e di 
Plinio," Seia 1 [1996] 9-33). The dimensions for both islands are far too 
large. 

Sardo (Sardinia) has a similar history to that of Kyrnos, although there 
was no Greek settlement. There are prominent prehistoric remains (the 
famous nuraghi), and remnants of a Phoenician and Carthaginian pres- 
ence, with the Roman conquest after the First Punic War (Polybios 1.88. 
8—11, 3.10.3). Its abundant grain supply and general fertility (Cicero, On the 
Manilian Law 17.34; Varro, de re rustica 2, Preface 3) made it important to 
the Roman economy. Caralis, or Carales (modern Cagliari), at the south 
end, was the most important city and has a number of Roman remains. 
Sulchi (or Sulci) lies on the modern San Antioco peninsula at the southwest 
corner of the island. Both cities were originally Phoenician settlements. 
The unhealthy climate of Sardinia was a frequent point of comment, and 
affected Roman officials from as early as the third century Bc (Livy 23.34.11 
Plutarch, C. Gracchus 2.2; also Pausanias 10.17.10-11). In the time of 
Tiberius, descendants of slaves were shipped there to deal with the brigands, 
with the feeling that it would be no loss if they succumbed to the weather 
(Tacitus, Annals 2.85). The Diagesbians are otherwise unknown. 

Iolaos was the companion and nephew of Herakles, who was sent to the 
island by the hero to establish a settlement, and was said to have built the 
nuraghi. A region on the island was still called Iolaeion in the first 
century BC, and there was an ethnic group called the Iolaeia (Diodoros 
4.29, 5.15; the Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard too). Of the four 
ethnic groups cited by Strabo, only the Balarians are otherwise known, as 
they were Carthaginian deserters who rebelled from Roman control in the 
early second century Bc (Pausanias 10.17.9). 

Mousmones were also found in Iberia (Pliny, Natural History 8.199), and 
are the European wild sheep, known as the muflon (Ovis orientalis musi- 
mon). They may still exist on Sardinia and Corsica, although perhaps as 
a slightly domesticated variety. 

5.2.8. Strabo seems to contradict his previous comments (5.2.6) about 
the difficulty of seeing the islands. There is usually no problem with seeing 
Elba from the mainland, but today Sardinia and Corsica are often invisible 
and blend together. The Chorographer’s distance from Libya to Sardo is 
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far too large (it is only about 195 km.), but he may have had in mind the 
sailing route from Caralis to Carthage. 

Kossai (Latin Cosa or Cossa, near modern Ansedonia), was a Roman 
colonia (from 273 Bc: Velleius 1.14.7), and has been revealed through 
extensive excavations (A. M. McCann, The Roman Port and Fishery at 
Cosa [Princeton, N.J. 1987]; Stephen L. Dyson, “Cosa,” in A Companion to 
the Archaeology of the Roman Republic [ed. Jane DeRose Evans, Oxford 
2013] 422-84). It was also a major fishery, an industry that survives today. 
For tuna fishing, see 3.2.7. The purple fish is the murex (Murex trunculus or 
Purpura haestoma), the source of the famous purple dye known to Greeks 
since early times (Sappho Fror, see Strabo’s discussion of the industry at 
Tyre, 16.2.23). The Harbor of Herakles (Portus Herculis in Latin, modern 
Porto Ercole) lies to the west of the ancient city, and is today an attractive 
resort. 

Strabo resumed the coastal itinerary from Kossai to Ostia (for the latter 
see 5.3.5). Gravisci (or Graviscae) is at modern Porto Clementino, and was 
the port of Tarquinia, coming under Roman control in the early second 
century BC. It was known for its exports of wine and coral (Pliny, Natural 
History 14.67, 32.21). Regis Villa (or Regae) is unlocated, although its 
position is limited to a short stretch of coast between Kossai and 
Gravisci, and it is perhaps around modern Montalto di Castro, where 
there is a Roman villa of the Julio-Claudian and later periods. Maleos is 
hardly known beyond what Strabo reported; for the Pelasgians and Agylla, 
see 5.2.3. Pyrgi, or Pyrgoi, is on the coast near modern Santa Severa, where 
remains of the sanctuary of Eileithyia may have been located (Yves Lafond 
and Eckart Olshausen, "Pyrgi" [41], BNP 12 [2008] 266—7). Dionysios I of 
Syracuse plundered the shrine during his war against the Etruscans, in 
384 BC, taking a thousand talents from the temple, which he used to hire 
mercenaries for war against the Carthaginians (Diodoros 15.14.34; Aelian, 
Historical Miscellany 1.20). 

Alsium, another port city of Caere, is to the south near modern 
Ladispoli. It was also said to have been a Pelasgian settlement (Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.20.5). Fregena is near modern 
Fregene, renamed in 1928 from Maccarese, lying just north of the Rome 
airport between Alsium and Ostia. It was established as a Roman colonia in 
245 BC (Livy, Summary 19; Velleius 1.14.8). 

5.2.9. The account moves to the interior of Tyrrhenia, but does not 
conform to any topographical order, except for the north-to-south orien- 
tation of the first four cities. The following six towns are in Latin alpha- 
betical order, which may be coincidence with so few in number, but 
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perhaps indicates a Latin source such as the one for a similar (but longer) 
alphabetical catalogue in the Natural History (3.52) of Pliny. Arretium is 
modern Arezzo, situated at the divide between the Arno and Tiber drain- 
ages. The town existed from at least the seventh century Bc (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 3.51.4), but was an early ally of Rome, 
opposing Hannibal (Polybios 3.77; Livy 28.45.16). Perusia, modern 
Perugia, lies to the southwest above the right bank of the Tiber. It came 
under Roman control in the early third century Bc (Livy 10.31.3) and was 
the site of the Perusine War in 41-40 Bc, when Octavian besieged Fulvia 
and her brother-in-law L. Antonius and destroyed the city (Appian, Civil 
War 5.32—8). There are scattered remains, most notably an arch in honor 
of Augustus. 

Volsinii is the name given to two towns. Volsinii Vetus (or Urbs Vetus, 
a name that has evolved into Orvieto) is dramatically situated on a high 
outcrop west of the Tiber and south of Perusia. Volsinii proper is to the 
west on the Lacus Volsiniensis (see below), and is modern Bolsena. 
The older city seems to have been abandoned in favor of the newer in 
the third century Bc. Both had Etruscan origins and have extensive visible 
remains. Sutrium is at modern Sutri, also located on a high outcrop. 
It became a colonia early in the fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.117.4; 
Velleius 1.14.2). 

Strabo then listed in Latin alphabetical order six minor towns, all 
within a limited area of extreme southern Tyrrhenia (now in the modern 
Italian region of Lazio). Blera, east of Tarquinia, is modern Bieda, 
which was renamed Blera in 1952. Like many Etruscan towns it is in 
a striking and precipitous location. Ferentinum is also on a summit, and 
is to the northeast, near modern Viterbo. It obtained Latin rights in the 
early second century Bc (Livy 34.42.5), and there are extensive remains 
from the late republican and imperial periods. Falerii, west of modern 
Cività Castellana, was allegedly a Greek foundation (Ovid, Fasti 4.73—4) 
and was the major city of the Faliscians, an indigenous people with their 
own language who were assimilated by the Romans in the third 
century BC. The original city was destroyed in 241 Bc by the Romans 
(Polybios 1.65), and the inhabitants moved into the plain. Remains are 
visible around and in the monastery of S. Maria del Carmine. Faliscum 
is hardly known, and may merely be the city of the Faliscians, which the 
Romans destroyed in the early fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.96.5). 
It allegedly, but improbably, was an Argive settlement (Stephanos of 
Byzantion, “Phaliskos”). Aequum Faliscum (see Vergil, Aeneid 7.695) is 
merely the “Faliscian Plain,” and would be east of Falerii on the Via 
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Flaminia, the main road north from Rome, built by C. Flaminius in the 
220s BC (see 5.1.11). The construction of this road created a new 
north-south orientation to this part of Italy, connecting it with the 
Padus (Po) valley and Rome, rather than the sea coast (Guy Bradley, 
Ancient Umbria [Oxford 2000] 193-4). 

Nepita (or Nepete) is at modern Nepi, south of Falerii. Statonia has not 
been located, but must be within this general area, perhaps on the Tiber 
near modern Bomarzo. Veii is the famous Etruscan city just north of Rome 
at Isola Farnese, occupied since prehistoric times and which had a long 
history of conflict with Rome from the latter's earliest days (Livy 1.15). 
It was destroyed in the early fourth century Bc and became Roman 
territory (Livy 5.20—2), but the site had been resettled by Strabo’s time. 
The sculptural decoration from the so-called Portonaccio temple, from 
around 500 BC, is one of the most important groups of Etruscan art (Otto 
J. Brendel, Etruscan Art [Harmondsworth 1978] 238-41). Fidenae, just 
north of Rome on the Tiber (now within the urban zone), was virtually 
abandoned in Strabo’s day (Horace, Epistles 1.11.8). For Ocriculi see 5.2.10. 
A short distance upstream from Fidenae is Feronia, an ancient sanctuary, 
more commonly called Lucus Feroniae. The cult belonged to Veii and 
honored the goddess Feronia, who was probably Sabine in origin (Varro, 
de lingua latina 5.74). Excavations at the sanctuary have produced offerings 
in terracotta, and there are numerous other remains. Romans attended the 
festival from earliest times, but contention often broke out between them 
and the local Sabines (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 3.32). 
Mt. Soraktos (Latin Sorakte, modern Soratte) is an isolated peak rising to 
691 m. on the right bank of the Tiber just upstream from Feronia, whose 
snow-covered summit could be seen from Rome (Horace, Ode 1.9). This 
region was a center of the local wolf cults frequent in this part of Italy, as 
those who could walk on the coals at Feronia without being hurt were 
members of the Hirpi family (Pliny, Natural History 7.19), which is the 
Sabine word for “wolf” (see also 5.4.12). Apollo was worshipped on the 
mountain (Vergil, Aeneid 11.785). 

Mention of Clusium (modern Chiusi), whose tombs produced such 
major artworks as the Francois Vase and the namepiece of the Penelope 
Painter, positioned Strabo for a survey of the Etruscan lakes, as the city lies 
near the northernmost of the five lakes that he cited. The reeds are 
probably Typha angusta, bulrushes or cattails, and the papyrus Papyrus 
Cyperus, which today is essentially extinct in Italy. The “flower tufts” 
(Greek anthele) may simply be those of the reeds (Theophrastos, Research 
on Plants 4.10.4). 
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The Ciminia Lake (Ciminius Lacus, modern Lago di Vico) lies north of 
Sutrium and is the caldera of Mons Ciminius. The lake near Volsinii is the 
Lacus Volsiniensis, modern Lago di Bolsena, on whose northeast shore is 
the newer settlement of Volsinii. The lake near Clusium is Lacus Clusinus 
(modern Lago di Chiusi), located on the Chiana River. The Sabata (Lacus 
Sabatinus, modern Lago di Bracciano) lies just northwest of Rome. 
The northernmost lake (Strabo revealed that he was writing from the 
perspective of Rome in calling this the “farthest”) is the Trasumenna 
(Lacus Trasumennus, modern Lago Trasimeno), lying northeast of 
Clusium. Mention of this lake led Strabo to a consideration of Hannibal’s 
route, since it was on it that he defeated C. Flaminius in 217 Bc (Polybios 
3.82-3; Livy 22.4). The exact location of the battle is uncertain but it was 
probably on the northeast shore (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 415-18). Hannibal had come across the Apennines from the Keltic 
territory, and Strabo argued that he had been forced to the west because 
the main passes were well guarded. The presentation is somewhat unclear, 
because the implication is that the victory over Flaminius secured the passes 
for Hannibal, yet according to Polybios (3.80.1) he only learned that the 
Roman commander was at Arretium after he crossed the mountains. 
The most likely place that he crossed the Apennines was the Paso di 
Collina south of Bologna, since he immediately came into marshland 
(Polybios 3.78), which describes the Arno below Florence. 

As a final note, Strabo mentioned the hot springs in Tyrrhenia. 
Examples that existed in Roman times include Aquae Apollinaris (modern 
Bagno di Stigliano, southeast of Tarquinia), Vicarello, on the north shore 
of Lago di Brecciano, Acquaviva, southeast of Falerii, and Aquae Tauri 
(modern Bagni di Ferrata, south of Tarquinia). For Baiae, see 5.4.56. 

5.2.10. Strabo's next region is Ombrike (Latin and modern Umbria). 
His account is minimal, with virtually none of the ethnographic and 
historical information that is common elsewhere. The impression is that 
he was reading data from a map, perhaps that of Agrippa in Rome. 
As Strabo defined it, Ombrike extended from Ravenna and the Adriatic 
coastal regions — including the Apennine mountains — as far west as the 
Tiber, and south to just beyond the Nar River. This is substantially larger 
than the modern Italian region of Umbria, which does not extend north of 
the mountains. The Romans had contact with the Umbrians from the late 
fourth century Bc, and they were legally assimilated in the early first 
century BC. All the Umbrian territory lay east of the Tiber except for the 
city of Perusia (modern Perugia), which was just across the river. For 
Ravenna, see 5.1.7. 
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Sarsina, which retains its ancient name, lies on the northern slopes of 
the Apennines. For Ariminum, see 5.1.11. Sena (generally known as 
Senagallia, to distinguish it from Saena, modern Siena in Tuscany), is 
modern Senigallia; on the coast northwest of Ancona. The Romans 
founded a colonia there in the early third century Bc (Livy, Summary 11). 
Kamarinon (Latin Camerinum, modern Camerino) is in the mountains 
southwest of Ancona. For the Aisis and Rubicon Rivers, and the issue of 
the boundary of Italy, see 5.1.11. Mt. Cingulum is the high summit of the 
Apennines southwest of Ancona, modern Cingulo. A town of the same 
name (modern Cingolo) lay to the northwest. Sentinum, at modern 
Sassoferrato, is farther west on the upper Aisis River, where a Roman 
victory in 295 BC decided the Third Samnite War (Polybios 2.19.6). 
The city was destroyed in the Perusine War (Dio 48.13.4—6), but later 
rebuilt. The Metauros River (modern Metauro) lies between the Rubicon 
and the Aisis, and provided the route to the sea for the Via Flaminia. At its 
mouth was the Sanctuary of Tyche, Strabo's translation of Fanum 
Fortunae (modern Fano). Vitruvius (5.1.6—10) built a basilica there, 
whose specifications he described in detail, one of the most significant 
architectural reports from classical antiquity. No trace of it survives, but 
the city does have a standing arch of Augustus. 

For the changing boundary of Italy, see 5.1.11. The Via Flaminia headed 
up the Metauros from Fanum Fortunae, crossed the mountains, and 
eventually followed the Nar down to the Tiber. Strabo's itinerary is in 
the opposite direction, beginning at Ocriculi, where the Nar joins the 
Tiber just north of Mt. Sorakte. Ocriculi, or Ocriculum (modern 
Otricoli), was the southernmost Umbrian town (only 27 miles from 
Rome) and an early ally. The Via Flaminia cuts across a low saddle east 
of the Tiber and reaches the Nar at Narnia: Larolon is otherwise unknown 
but must lie in the few kilometers between Ocriculi and Narnia. 

The future emperor Nerva was born at Narnia (modern Narni) in Ap 
30, located where the road crossed the river on an impressive bridge whose 
remains are still visible. The Nar River (modern Nera), the largest tribu- 
tary of the Tiber, actually flows north of the city. The Via Flaminia 
branched at this point, with the main route heading north, passing 
Carsuli (Greek Karsoulai, near modern San Damiano) — which does not 
seem to have existed before the Augustan period and today is a site with 
impressive remains — and Mevania (modern Bevagna), on the Teneas 
River (Latin Tinea, modern Topino), a tributary of the Tiber. Crossing it, 
the road begins the climb into the Apennines at Forum Flaminium, or 
Forum Flaminii, whose exact location is not known but which is 
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somewhere on the upper Teneas. Nuceria (probably modern Nocera) is 
farther up the river. The road crosses the mountains through a low pass 
(perhaps one of those Hannibal was unable to access, see 5.2.9), and then 
follows the Metauros to the coast at Fanum Fortunae, passing through 
Forum Sempronium (or Forum Sempronii, at modern Fossombrone, 
which preserves the ancient name), perhaps a foundation of Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus (consul 177 BC). 

There was an alternate road to the east between Narnia and Forum 
Flaminium, which is the route used more heavily today. This continued up 
the Nar to Interamna (modern Terni), named because of its location 
between the Nar and a tributary, the Serra. It was an ancient Umbrian 
town whose most important antiquity is an amphitheater from the period 
of Tiberius. The road then heads north and reaches Spoletium (modern 
Spoleto), which became a Roman colonia in 241 Bc (Livy, Summary 20; 
Velleius 1.14.8). This branch rejoins the main road north of there. 

The remaining towns listed are not on the Via Flaminia. Aesium (or 
Aesis) is probably Iesi, west of Ancona. Camertes is unknown, unless it is 
Camerinum southwest of Ancona. On the left, or west, of the Via Flaminia 
was another series of towns, beginning in the south with Ameria (modern 
Amelia), an ancient city west of Terni. Farther north, west of Spoletium, is 
Tuder (modern Todi), on a bluff overlooking the Tiber, an important port 
city. Hispellum (modern Spello) is at the edge of the Teneas valley near 
Mevania and Forum Flaminium: all of these cities have extensive archae- 
ological remains. Iguvium (modern Gubbio) is to the north at an impor- 
tant crossing of the Apennines. 

Zea (Greek zeia) is emmer wheat, which must be parched before 
threshing, in contrast to bread wheat (pyros). Strabo's point seems to be 
that the primitive Umbrian mountaineers had not yet learned to use bread 
wheat, which was easier to process (Dalby, Food 348—9). The section ends 
with a transitional passage from Umbria to Sabina, which also lies along 


the Tiber, but farther south. 


Part 3: Sabina and Latina 


5-3-1. Part 3 has a brief discussion of the Sabine territory followed by 
a lengthy and complex examination of Latina, including the city of 
Rome and its history. Sabina lies immediately northeast of Rome, extend- 
ing along the east side of the Tiber as far as the Umbrians, and inland to 
and just beyond the summit of the Apennines. The Sabines were related to 


the Umbrians, and held both the fertile areas along the left bank of the 
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Tiber and the rougher mountain uplands. They were viewed in a dual 
manner: as unusually prosperous agriculturalists but also hardy mountain- 
eers, and it was consistently believed that they were Spartan in origin 
(Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.49; Plutarch, Romulus 
16, Numa 1), yet there is little evidence for this beyond their reputed 
primitive vigor. Strabo was probably accurate when he wrote that they 
were indigenous. Because of their proximity to Rome they were quickly 
involved in Roman affairs: the abduction of the Sabine women is not only 
one of the earliest stories in Roman history but has remained an important 
cultural theme into modern times. The Sabines were soon assimilated, and 
Strabo implied that little was left of their cultural identity. 

Nomentum (near modern Mentana), lying 14 miles northeast of Rome, 
was actually a Latin city but marked the boundary of the Sabine territory. 
For the Vestinians, see 5.4.2. The major Sabine towns were of little 
importance in Strabo's day. Amiternum (at modern San Vittorino) was 
the easternmost, in a high valley situated in the Adriatic drainage of the 
Apennines. It was the traditional homeland of the Sabines and the ancestral 
home of the historian Sallust (Ronald Syme, Sallust [Berkeley, Calif. 1964] 
7-8). Reate (modern Rieti) was the other important Sabine center, lying 
on a tributary of the Nar. These two towns, on opposite sides of the 
Apennine divide, were in the ancient Sabine heartland and controlled, 
respectively, the routes to east and west. The other Sabine towns were 
between them. The westernmost was Cotiliae, whose springs cured stom- 
ach and muscle complaints (Pliny, Natural History 31.10), and which was 
the location of the sacred lake of the Sabines, containing a floating island, 
probably a vegetal mass (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
1.15; Seneca, Natural Questions 3.25.8—10). Next to the east was Interocrea 
(or Interocrium, near modern Antrodoco), and then Foruli, just south of 
Amiternum, near modern Cività Tomassa. 

Closer to Rome was Kyres (Latin Cures), where the road from the 
Sabine uplands entered the Tiber valley. Evidently there was little surviving 
in Strabo's time (although it was an ancient settlement), but it was believed 
to have been the home of the second and third Roman kings, whose story is 
elaborated somewhat at 5.3.2. “Kyritians” is the Greek form of Latin 
"Quirites," the legal term for the citizenry of Rome. There is no agreement 
as to the origin of the word: Strabo's view was in vogue in the first 
century BC (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.48; Varro, 
de lingua latina 5.51), and this name, or forms of it, was common in early 
Rome, such as the god Quirinus (at an early date equated with Mars), the 
Quirinal Hill, and even the Curia. 
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Treboula (or Trebula) is south of Reate near modern Monteleone 
Sabino, where numerous remains are visible. Eretum lies on the Tiber 
north of Nomentum near modern Casacotto. It was one of the closest 
Sabine towns to Rome, and was the focus of much military activity in early 
years (e.g. Livy 3.26.2; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
3.32.4). 

The fertility of the Sabine country was renowned: even the mountainous 
regions had prosperous valleys (such as those around Reate and 
Amiternum). The wine from Nomentum received high praise, especially 
that produced from the vineyards owned by Seneca (Columella, Rei 
rusticae 3.3.3; Martial 10.48). The olives were equally famous (Vergil, 
Aeneid 7.711). To a Greek the prosperity of Italy remained phenomenal. 

The Picentians, Saunitians (Latin Samnites), Leukanians, and Brettians 
were all early peoples of eastern and southern Italy, discussed in greater 
detail at 5.4.10—13 and 6.1.4—14. The primitive bravery of the Sabines was 
a reason that they could be compared to the Spartans (see above). 

Q. Fabius Pictor lived in the second half of the third century Bc, and 
wrote a history of Rome in Greek, which was used extensively by both 
Polybios and Dionysios (FRH vol. 1, pp. 160-78). This is the only time that 
Strabo cited him, but he may lie behind some of the historical material in 
Books 5 and 6 of the Geography (e.g. 5.1.6, 5.2.2). It is evident that the 
prosperity of the Sabines made an early impression on the Romans. 

The Via Salaria followed the ancient salt route from the Sabine interior 
to the salt works at the mouth of the Tiber (Pliny, Natural History 31.89). 
It went from the Colline Gate of Rome (the Porta Collina in the Servian 
Wall, remains of which lie under Via xx Settembre at the Ministry of 
Finance: Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 302) up the Tiber to 
Eretum, and then northeast and east to Reate and Amiternum. The Via 
Nomentata diverged immediately after the Colline Gate and went more to 
the east, through Nomentum, rejoining the Via Salaria at its Mile 26, just 
south of Eretum. 

5.3.2. Latina (Latium in Latin) was traditionally the territory south of 
the left bank of the lower Tiber, as far south as the Liris River (modern 
Lazio includes both the ancient Sabine territory and the southernmost 
parts of Tyrrhenia, on the right bank of the Tiber). Most of the ethnic 
groups described were localized hill tribes. The Aequians (Akoi in Greek) 
lived to the east, above modern Tivoli, and were best known in Roman 
history during the fifth century Bc, when they were defeated by the dictator 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus (Livy 3.25-9). The Volscians were southeast of 
Rome, where the mountains touch the coast around modern Terracina. 
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They were remembered for their legendary leaders Camilla and Coriolanus 
(Vergil, Aeneid 11.532—835; Livy 2.33—40), and waged a long series of wars 
against Rome during the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. The Hernicians 
were inland, north of the Volscians, and came under Roman control at the 
end of the fourth century Bc (Livy 9.43.2—3). "Aborigines" would seem to 
be a generic term, used for the earliest inhabitants of Latina, but it may be 
an ethnym (this was believed in Hellenistic times, perhaps noted in 
Lykophron's Alexandra [line 1253]). They are cited frequently in ancient 
literature, and if localized at all seem to be around the site of Rome (Holger 
Sonnabend, “Aborigines,” BNP 1 [2002] 26). The Rutulians lived around 
Ardea, directly south of Rome, and are most famous for their role in the 
story of Aeneas, and thus are mentioned frequently in the Aeneid. They 
seem to have had little presence beyond Ardea itself, and no separate 
identity after earliest times (e.g. Livy 4.11.4). 

Much of Strabo's account of early Roman history covers familiar 
ground, and seems to be designed for a Greek audience not familar with 
such matters. No source is mentioned, but Strabo was following the 
tradition of Roman origins popular in the early first century Bc, which 
saw similar treatments by Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Livy, Vergil, and 
Juba II of Mauretania. The use of stadia may not mean a Greek source, 
since all his figures are divisible by eight, his normal conversion factor 
between stadia and miles (7.7.4). There is a certain topographical quality to 
the account, with a number of towns and features listed: Strabo's particular 
interest was to locate the familiar events geographically, and much of this 
may have been done by autopsy. 

Everywhere cited is south of Rome (Filippo Coarelli, "Strabone: Roma 
e il Lazio," in Strabone e l'Italia antica |ed. Gianfranco Maddoli, Perugia 
1988] 75-91). For Laurentum see 5.3.5. The unnamed city inland from 
Laurentum is not otherwise known: it would mean that Aeneas founded 
two cities, and there seems to have been confusion at times whether 
Lavinium (not named here by Strabo) and Laurentum were the same or 
different (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 3, p. 205). Lavinium (at modern Practica 
di Mare) was an ancient city, where in later times a shrine to Aeneas was 
visible (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.64.5). Alba, or 
Alba Longa, on the west side of Mt. Albanus and southeast of Rome, was 
an early Latin center, where their major festival was celebrated each year. 
It was destroyed by the Roman king Tullus Hostilius, with the surviving 
inhabitants removed to Rome (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman 
Antiquities 3.31.3-6). Mt. Albanus (Mons Albanus), a volcanic peak rising 
to 956 m., is conspicuously visible from Rome. It was an important cultic 
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center for the early Latins, with its Temple of Jupiter and a grove of Diana 
(see further, 5.3.12). The annual pastoral spring festival, the Feriae Latinae, 
survived into the imperial period, and presented a rich spread of dairy 
products and sacrificial animals (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman 
Antiquities 4.49.3), honoring Jupiter Latiaris, who was connected to King 
Latinus (Cornell, “Rome and Latium” 264-6). 

Strabo then recounted another foundation tale, that of Romulus and 
Remus. Again no source is cited, although Fabius Pictor remains 
a possibility. Strabo’s usual topographical orientation and hellenized out- 
look are still apparent, the latter especially in the names of divinities. 
Phaistylos is the common Greek form for Faustulus. The four villages are 
said to be within five miles of Rome (although Labicum is about ten) and 
eventually ended up within the country villa zone surrounding the city. 
Collatia is at modern Lunghezza, on the south bank of the Anio River, 
famous as the place that Lucretia was assaulted by Sextus Tarquinius 
(Livy 1.57-8). Antemnae is north of Rome where the Anio flows into the 
Tiber. For Fidenae, see 5.2.9, and for Labicum see 5.3.9. Festi (Phestoi in 
Greek) is otherwise unknown — it may merely mean "festival" — and 
Strabo's helpfulness in attempting to locate it so precisely is undermined 
by his failure to tell on what road the mileposts are: given his particular 
interest in roads, it is possible that the name has dropped out of the text. 
Labicum, the place just previously mentioned, was on the Via Labicana, so 
Festi may also have been on this road, southeast of Rome and about 
halfway to Labicum. The Ambarvia (more commonly Ambarvalia), the 
“processional around agricultural land,” was a cleansing of the fields that 
was performed in the spring. It was usually localized, and only Strabo 
implied a state ritual. 

He continued with the story of Romulus and Remus, a greatly shortened 
version of the standard tale rendered by Livy and Dionysios. The *summit" 
(akra) is Strabo’s translation of the Latin “arx,” the northern part of the 
Capitolium. Romulus’ asylum was located between the two peaks, roughly 
at the modern Piazza del Campidoglio. The horse race sacred to Poseidon 
(Neptune) is the Consulaia, a harvest festival on 21 August: its role in the 
abduction of the Sabine women was described in detail by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos (Roman Antiquities 2.30) and Livy (1.9). For the Kyritians, 
see 5.3.1. Titus Tatius, who came from Kyres, took offense at the matter of 
the Sabine women and seized the Capitol through the treachery of Tarpeia 
(who gave her name to the Tarpeian Rock, the southern precipice of the 
Capitolium), but eventually reached accommodation with Romulus and 
ruled jointly with him for five years. In time he was assassinated, and 
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Romulus was then recognized as king of both Rome and Kyres, all a part 
of the assimilation of the Romans and Sabines. The joint kingship recalls 
both the earlier relationship of Romulus and Remus as well as other dual 
magistracies, such as at Sparta and the later Roman consulship, and also an 
early sense of equality between the Romans and Sabines that was later 
abandoned. Romulus was succeeded by the son-in-law of Titus Tatius, 
Numa Pompilius. 

5.3.3. An alternative version of Roman origins is that it was a Greek 
settlement. Strabo realized that he was outside the mainstream of con- 
temporary thought, and felt it necessary to cite the source, the only one 
provided in the entire section on Latina and Rome. This was C. Acilius 
(FGrHist #813; FRH, vol. 1, pp. 224—6), quoted only here by Strabo. He was 
a senator with Greek connections, serving as interpreter in I55 BC to 
a delegation from Athens (Plutarch, Cato the Elder 22.4; Gellius 6.14.9). 
He wrote a history of Rome in Greek, in which he used traditional stories 
to mold a theory that the city was Greek in origin. Few fragments of the 
work survive. For the textual problems regarding Strabo's citation of the 
historian's name, see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 67. 

Euandros (Evander in Latin) seems to have been an actual Arkadian 
hero, from Pallanteion, the son of Hermes and a nymph who was variously 
called Nikostrate or Themis (Pausanias 8.43.2; Plutarch, Roman Questions 
56). Because of difficulties at home, he came to Italy 60 years before the 
Trojan War, and settled on what he called the Palatine Hill (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.3340). Euandros became an important 
cultural figure in early Roman history, founding various cults, including 
one of Hercules (Vergil, Aeneid 8.185; Livy 1.7.3), and teaching the Latins 
how to write (Tacitus, Annals 11.14). His own shrine was at the Porta 
Trigemina, on the river near the Forum Boarium; it was still in use in the 
first century Bc (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.32.2; 
Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 310). His mother, the 
Arkadian nymph, was assimilated with Carmenta (or Carmentis), an 
indigenous birthing divinity (Ovid, Fasti 1.617—28). The tale belongs in 
the category of Greek adventurers who ended up in Italy and left their 
cultural presence, in this case oriented around early cultic practices. 
The original association of Euandros with the Palatine and Rome may 
have been based on the seeming similarity of the name of his hometown 
Pallanteion (James G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece |reprint, 
New York 1965], vol. 4, p. 409), and it may have received some reinforce- 
ment from Polybios, who was from Megalopolis, only a few kilometers 
from Euandros’ Pallanteion. 
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5-3-4. Strabo continued his early Roman history. For most of the peoples 
mentioned, see 5.3.2. The Rhaikians and Argyrouskians are otherwise 
unknown; the former may be a corrupt reference to the inhabitants of 
Aricia (see 5.3.12) and the latter to the Aroukians, or Auruncians 
(Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 6.32; Livy 2.16), who lived 
along the Liris River at the southern boundary of Latina. The Prefernians 
were probably the inhabitants of Privernum (see 5.3.10), southeast of Rome 
at the interior edge of the Pomentine Plain, the coastal plain extending from 
south of Rome to where the coast turns to the east. It was a fertile agricultural 
region, with disputes over its proper use figuring in the class struggles of early 
Roman history (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 10.37). 
The Via Appia extended through it from Rome to Tarracina. 

Apiola, or Apiolae, was probably west of Mt. Albanus (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 3.49; Livy 1.35.7). Suessa is probably not 
the known site of this name, Suessa Aurunca, south of the Liris River, but 
an unlocated place farther north, an outpost of Alba Longa (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 4.50; Livy 1.53.2). For Aricia, see 5.3.12, and 
Antium, 5.3.5. Tellenae has not been located. For Alba, see 5.3.2. Sinoessa, 
which had therapeutic waters, lies south of the Liris River and was actually in 
Campania (Pliny, Natural History 31.8), but the southern border of Latina 
had been extended into this region from the Kirkaion. Originally, it seems 
that Latina was largely limited to the coastal plain, but at some time — 
perhaps after the assimilation of the Volscians in the early fourth 
century BC — it was enlarged to include their territory, as far as the Liris 
River. For Campania, see 5.4.3—11, the Saunitians (Samnites), 5.4.11—12, and 
the Paelignians, 5.4.2. 

5.3.5. The marshy coastal regions south of the city were a perennial 
problem for the Romans. The Pomentine Plain (Ager Pomptinus) was 
malarial and swampy, and there were repeated efforts to solve this, not only 
for health reasons, but because the swamps were notorious haunts of 
robbers (Juvenal 3.305-8). There were attempts at drainage, especially in 
the late republic (Livy, Summary 46; Vitruvius 1.4.12), and Julius Caesar 
had an elaborate plan for reclamation that was never fully implemented 
(Suetonius, Divine Julius 44.3; Plutarch, Caesar 58.9; Dio 44.5.1, 45.9.1). 
Despite this, much of the plain was a fertile agricultural area. Most of the 
toponyms have been mentioned previously: the Setine region is that 
around Setia (modern Sezza), at the interior edge of the plain, a Roman 
colonia that often was a center of dissension (Livy 27.9, 32.26; Velleius 1.14). 
Its wine was notable (5.3.6), as was that from Caecubum (actually the 
Caecubus Ager), the small triangular plain on the coast east of Terracina. 
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Caecubian wine was considered by many to be the best of all, but it ceased 
to be produced after its vineyard was destroyed by a construction project at 
the time of Nero (Vitruvius 8.3.12; Columella, Rei rusticae 3.8.5; Pliny, 
Natural History 14.61). 

Ostia, the port of Rome, whose visible remains are among the most 
notable in Italy, lies at the mouth of the Tiber on its left bank, 26 km. from 
Rome (Strabo’s distance is too high). Allegedly a foundation of the regal 
period (Livy 1.33.9), it was originally an attempt to weaken Etruscan 
control of the coast and to monopolize the salt trade. In Strabo’s day 
there was no formal harbor, and he described the process by which cargo 
was transferred and sent upriver to Rome, using service boats (skaphoi, see 
Casson, Ships 335-7; also Russell Meiggs, Roman Ostia [Oxford 1973]). 

Antium (modern Anzio) came under Roman control during the regal 
period, although the Volscians later took possession of the city. Events in 
the career of Coriolanus took place here (Plutarch, Coriolanus 22-3). By the 
first century BC it had become a resort for the wealthy: Cicero was in 
residence in 60—59 BC (Letters to Atticus 21-9), and both Gaius Caligula 
and Nero were born there (Suetonius, Gaius Caligula 8.2; Nero 6.1). 
During the Volscian period it had a notable fleet, which was allegedly 
engaged in piracy, and which the Romans confiscated in 338 Bc (using the 
prows of the ships to decorate the Rostra in Rome: Livy 8.14; Pliny, Natural 
History 34.20). The Alexander who complained about the piracy emanating 
from Antium is not certainly identified: when Strabo used the name 
without qualification he generally meant Alexander the Great, but he did 
not come to the throne until 336 BC, after the Romans took the fleet, and 
his involvement in western affairs was minimal, although he did receive 
ambassadors from western states, perhaps including Romans and certainly 
Massalians, at Babylon just before his death in 323 Bc (Diodoros 17.113; 
Pliny, Natural History 3.57). Although it is still argued that he was the 
Alexander mentioned here by Strabo (Gianpaolo Urso, “Roma ‘città 
greca': nota a Strabone V.3.5.232," Aevum 75 [2001] 23—5), this is improb- 
able, and a more likely candidate to have objected to the pirates from 
Antium was Alexander's uncle, Alexander I of the Molossians and Epeiros 
(reigned 342—330 BC), who was active in southern Italy at the same time 
that the Romans terminated the seapower of Antium (Livy 8.3.6-8, 
8.17.10). Piracy in Italy was a feature of non-Roman peoples and was 
ended by the Romans, a process that was seen as part of the advance of 
civilization (De Souza, Piracy 203). 

Demetrios is almost certainly Demetrios Poliorketes of Macedonia, 
active militarily from the later fourth century and king from 294 to 
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288 Bc. Although he lived after the end of sea power at Antium, his 
complaints were more about piracy in general, actually accusing the 
Romans of promoting it. There is no specific information regarding who 
these pirates were, but they were certainly not from Antium. The late 
fourth century BC saw a sudden awareness of Rome on the part of the 
Greeks, with Aristotle, Theopompos, Herakleides of Pontos, and 
Theophrastos all mentioning the city (Plutarch, Camillus 22.2; Pliny, 
Natural History 3.57). It is reasonable that if there were a problem with 
piracy from west of Greece that had affected the Greek mainland, and if the 
Romans were now perceived as the regional power in Italy, they would be 
called upon to stop it. See F. W. Walbank, “Polybius and Rome’s Eastern 
Policy,” /RS 53 [1963] 2-3). 

The Dioskouroi were seen as the protectors of those at sea (Homeric 
Hymn to the Dioskouroi [33]; Euripides, Helen 1495-511), and their cult 
reached Rome early in the fifth century Bc (Livy 2.20.12). The Roman 
temple to Castor was in the Forum and was traditionally dedicated at this 
time: the visible remains are from the late second century Bc and later 
(Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 74-5). 

For Lavinium, see 5.3.2. The city was known as a major cultic center 
with sanctuaries to many divinities (F. Castagnoli, “Lavinium,” PECS 
491-2). Laurentum has not been located, although the Via Laurentina 
extended south-southwest from Rome, reaching the sea at modern Tor 
Paterno. Ardea, which retains its ancient name, is southeast of Lavinium 
and had existed from the regal period (Polybios 3.22.11). Excavation at the 
site has revealed remains from prehistoric times. The prominence of 
Aphrodite (Venus) in this region is to be expected, given its association 
with Aeneas (Vergil, Aeneid 7.411-14), who allegedly founded her cults 
(L. Cassius Hemina [FRH #6] F8). Regardless of their origin, this is some 
of the earliest evidence for the cults of the goddess in Italy. These cities 
were destroyed in the early first century Bc during the conflict between 
the younger C. Marius (consul 82 Bc) and Sulla; the former had been 
imprisoned at Prainestos (see 5.3.11) by the latter, and the Saunitians came 
and unsuccessfully attempted to rescue him, ravaging the region in the 
process (Appian, Civil War 1.88—94). 

5-3-6. Kirkaion is the promontory on the coast of Latina where it 
turns to the east, Mons Circeius in Latin, modern Monte Circeo, an 
isolated mountain (formerly an island) rising to 541 m. It was asso- 
ciated with Kirke from at least the fourth century Bc, and the tomb of 
Elpenor was visible there. Its flora was unusual enough to attract the 
attention of Theophrastos, who made one of the earliest Greek 
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comments on this region of Italy, and Strabo called it “abundant in 
roots” (polyrrhizos), a word from the vocabulary of Theophrastos 
(Research on Plants 5.8.3, 9.2.1). Roots were the ingredients of magic 
potions: Sophokles (F534—5) wrote a play called the Root Cutters about 
Kirke’s niece Medea and her use of them. Apollonios (4.659—63) and 
Vergil (Aeneid 3.384—7, 7.10) popularized the long-standing tradition 
associating Kirke with this region of central Italy. Presumably the relic 
that Strabo questioned was the golden cup that Kirke used to serve her 
potion to Odysseus (Homer, Odyssey 10.316—20). The Storas River 
(Stura in Latin, modern Astura) runs from the vicinity of Lanuvium 
south to the coast, east of whose mouth the coast faces southwest, and 
thus is exposed to the Lips, or southwest wind. 

For the Pomentine Plain see 5.3.5. The Ausonians were generically the 
ancient people of south Italy (2.5.20; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman 
Antiquities 1.35.3). Since they were said to be the descendants of Auson, the 
son of Odysseus and Kirke (Servius on Aeneid 8.328), they would be 
localized in this region. The Oscans were southeast of Kirkaion, toward 
the borders of Campania. Because they had died out by the first century Bc, 
there was some confusion about their identity and location. The Oscan 
language (a group of dialects spoken by the Samnites, Paelignians, 
Vestinians, and Marrucinians) survived until the later first century AD, 
and in 55 BC Cicero (Letters to His Friends 7.1.3) wrote that Oscan plays were 
being performed in Rome and around Neapolis. Ausonian (see above) is 
a word for the open sea. 

Tarracina (modern Terracina) lies on the coast just east of Kirkaion, at 
the southeast corner of the Pomentine Plain. Known today for the impress- 
ive remains of the temple of Jupiter Anxur (Anxur was its original name), it 
was a Volscian city conquered by the Romans in 406 Bc (Livy 4.59.3-4). 
The ruggedness of the site meant that it was called Trachine (“Rough”) in 
Greek, not documented elsewhere but a common toponym that may 
reflect a Greek coastal sailing report. It lies on a mountain spur with 
marshlands on both sides: that to the east is the Caecubus Ager (5.3.5). 
The Aufidus is probably the Ufens (modern Uffente), which flows down 
the east side of the Pomentine Plain with its mouth just west of Tarracina. 
The name, not otherwise known, may be a confusion with the much larger 
Aufidus in Apulia (6.3.9). 

The Via Appia, "queen of the long roads" (Statius, Silvae 2.2.12), is the 
earliest and most famous Italian highway, constructed by the censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus in 312 Bc. It originally ran only from Rome to 
Capua, north of Neapolis (modern Naples), but was extended to 
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Brundisium (modern Brindisi) in the following century. The road left 
Rome at the Porta Capena between the Caelian and Aventine, and after 
a gentle left turn ran in a straight line over 95 km. to just west of Tarracina, 
except for some twists on the slopes of Mt. Albanus. It was the major route 
for those setting out for Greece and the East, and much of it remains in use. 
Strabo discussed it further at 6.3.7. A canal paralleled the 19 miles at the 
south end of the Pomentine Plain, from Forum Apii (modern Faiti) to just 
outside Tarracina: both road and canal were called the Decennovium (the 
“Nineteen [Miler]”). Strabo’s account of the canal journey is probably 
autoptic. Horace was also a traveller on it, recounting the difficult 
night-time passage in detail (Satire 1.5). Somewhat later, Paul of Tarsos 
followed the same route (Acts 28:15). 

Formiai (modern Mola di Gaeta, renamed Formia in the nineteenth 
century) is the next major city on the Via Appia after Tarracina. Strabo’s 
etymology probably has no validity, but was widely accepted. It was 
believed to have been the home of the Laistrygonians (Pliny, Natural 
History 3.59), but was probably an indigenous Volscian settlement. 
On a promontory south of Formiai was the town of Caieta (not actually 
mentioned by Strabo), with the Kaietian Gulf to the west between it and 
Terracina. The nurse of Aeneas, Caieta, was buried there (Vergil, Aeneid 
7.1—7). Strabo’s Lakonian derivation has some authority, from the Kaietas, 
or Kaiadas, into which Spartan prisoners were thrown (8.5.7; Thoukydides 
1.134). There seems to have been a consistent tradition of a Spartan pres- 
ence in this region, although no specifics of any settlement are known. 
Cicero was among those having a villa in this area (Letters to Atticus #7-8), 
and it was here that he was killed on 7 December 43 Bc (Plutarch, Cicero 
47-8). Between Tarracina and Formiai is Spelunca (“Grotto,” modern 
Sperlonga), famous for its villa of Tiberius, partially built into a cave and 
with a notable repository of sculpture. 

Sinoessa (Sinuessa in Latin) is the last town in Latina, just beyond the 
Liris River. Allegedly it was a Greek city, named Sinope (Livy 10.21.8), 
although Strabo’s failure to mention this, when he had come from the 
region of the famous Sinope in Anatolia, weakens the theory, and Sinoessa 
was probably an indigenous town. Minturnae (modern Minturna), lying 
on the Liris River, was the trading and harbor city of the region, and 
became an important point on the Via Appia (Livy 10.21.7). Both Sinoessa 
and Minturnae have notable remains. The Liris River (modern Garigliano 
in its lower course, Liri in its upper), although not long, drained an 
extensive hinterland and originated near Fregellae (5.3.10), an important 
market center. For the Vestinians, see 5.4.2. Today the river is the 
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boundary between the Italian regions of Lazio and Campania. At its mouth 
was the sacred grove of Marica, a local goddess and the mother of Latinus, 
who was associated with Kirke (Vergil, Aeneid 7.47; Servius, Aeneid 12.164). 

Pandataria, or Pandateria, modern Ventotone, lies about 80 km. south 
of Terracina. It was famous as a place of exile for women of the imperial 
family, including Julia the daughter of Augustus, the elder Agrippina, and 
Octavia the wife of Nero. Pontia (modern Ponza), lies about 40 km. to its 
west-northwest, and was also a place of banishment, although for people of 
less status that those sent to Pandataria, such as the children of Germanicus. 

The wines of southernmost Latina were among the best in the world, 
and remain so today. For Caecubum and its wine, see 5.3.5. Fundi is 
modern Fondi, at the innermost point of the Caecubus Ager. Setia (see 
also 5.3.10) was north of Tarracina; its Setinian wine was a favorite 
of Augustus and his successors (Pliny, Natural History 14.61). Falernian 
was the most famous Italian wine, favored by Catullus (27) and served by 
both Kleopatra VII and Trimalchio (Lucan 10.163; Petronius, Satyricon 21, 
etc.). It was originally ranked second after the Caecubum, but after its 
vineyards were destroyed, Falernian took first place (Pliny, Natural History 
14.62—3; Dalby, Food 138-9): the year 121 BC was an especially good vintage. 
The wine is still occasionally exported today. There are numerous hot 
springs in this volcanically active region, such as the Aquae Sinuessae, 
which were ravaged by Hannibal (Livy 22.13.10). 

5.3.7. Strabo's report on the city of Rome (through Section 5.3.8) is an 
excellent account, based largely on personal observation, and designed for 
people who had little actual familiarity with it. Although it is highly 
selective, it remains one of the most concise and articulate summaries of 
the state of the city in the later Augustan period. Its siting was expressed in 
terms of Stoic necessity, with the earliest settlers occupying the best 
location. 

The Capitolium (Strabo's form is Kapetolon) was a hill with two peaks 
and a saddle in between, where, from earliest times, the Asylum (attributed 
to Romulus) was located. It is the smallest of the hills, largely isolated from 
the surrounding uplands, and it became the cultic center of Rome. To the 
southwest is the Palatine, also isolated, and probably where the original 
settlement was situated, and where there are remains from prehistoric 
times. It also had two summits, to the west and east, although less 
pronounced that those on the Capitolium, divided by a swale that runs 
up from the north. The rugged escarpments of both hills are invisible 
today, except for the Tarpeian cliff on the southern side of the Capitolium. 
Between the two hills there was a stream, the Cloaca, and most of the 
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lowlands around both were marshy. The two hills faced an island in the 
Tiber, which created a crossing point just downstream, probably originally 
used to bring the coastal salt into the interior, and which had much to do 
with Rome’s early existence. 

The third hill mentioned by Strabo is the Quirinus (Quirinal), actually 
a spur of the uplands (the Capitolium, to its southwest, is an isolated part 
of this spur). It seems to have been the location of a Sabine settlement, and 
was, as Strabo noted, the easiest means of foreign access to earliest Rome. 
For association of the name with the Sabine city of Kyres, see 5.3.1. 

To the southeast of the Palatine was the Caelian hill, also a spur of the 
uplands, originally noted for its forests of oak (Tacitus, Annals 4.65). There 
is a great divergence of opinion as to who added it to the city: Strabo and 
Cicero (Republic 2.33) argued that it was Ancus Marcius, the fourth king, 
but other suggestions in literature include most of the other kings 
(Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 63). The southernmost hill 
was the Aventine, lying across a stream (where the later Circus Maximus 
was built) from the Palatine. Also an isolated hill, it was especially pre- 
cipitous along the river. It was believed to have been part of the city since 
regal times, but it long remained culturally separate from the more aristo- 
cratic regions to the north (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
10.31—2; Livy 3.31.1), perhaps because of its proximity to the harbor and the 
industrial installations along the river. 

The final two hills were to the northeast, incorporated as the population 
of Rome spread beyond its original core. As this happened, the defensi- 
bility of the city lessened and it was vulnerable from this direction, some- 
thing that was even obvious at the time of the abduction of the Sabine 
women. Thus it was necessary to control the spurs to the north and east. 
The Esquiline is the easternmost hill, whose scarp is most visible just north 
of the later Flavian Amphitheater (Colosseum). The Viminal, to the north 
and almost impossible to see today, was never important in the cultural 
history of the city. 

The early topography of Rome has not survived. This is not merely due 
to the modern city, which has absorbed the outlying hills, but to extensive 
excavation of the ridges connecting them, a process that began in the first 
century BC with the removal of a saddle between the Quirinus and Palatine 
(for the construction of what became the Imperial Fora), and continued 
into the twentieth century with the cutting through of the southern end of 
the Esquinal to create the Via dei Fori Imperiali. 

The early city would have needed defenses beyond the natural precipi- 
tousness of the hills. Traditions associated with the first kings probably 
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refer to limited palisades and ditches, as Strabo described. Each of the three 
free-standing hills was originally fortified separately. The wall attributed to 
Servius Tullius is visible in many places today, but was actually built after 
the Gallic attack, in the early fourth century Bc (Richardson, New 
Topographical Dictionary 262-3). Strabo described three of the original 
gates: the Porta Collina, at the north end of the city (5.3.1), the Porta 
Esquilina in the east, where the Arcus Gallieni now stands, and the Porta 
Viminalis between these two, probably at the north edge of the modern 
Piazza del Cinquecento. Strabo did not mean to imply that these were the 
only gates, but they were the three most important in earliest times, since 
they faced the Sabine territory. 

The aphorism about the relative value of walls and men is ancient, first 
popularized by the Greek dramatists (Aischylos, Persians 349; Sophokles, 
Oidipous Tyrannos 56-7; see also Thoukydides 7.77.7). Strabo turned it 
into a panegyric about Roman virtue and hard work. The idea that Roman 
strength was due to its people rather than its material culture was also 
believed to have been an ancient one: similar sentiments were allegedly 
spoken by M. Furius Camillus in the early fourth century Bc, a difficult 
time for Rome (Livy 5.54). Such ideas would have particularly resonated in 
the Augustan period with its emphasis on traditional values. 

Rather suddenly, Strabo turned from early Roman virtue to contem- 
porary difficulties brought about by the physical expansion of the city in his 
own time. Yet the constant destruction and rebuilding was also seen as 
a virtue, since this was due to the inexhaustible supply of raw materials as 
well as the transportation system that provided ease of movement toward 
the city, especially on the rivers. The Anio (modern Anione) flows from 
mountains east of Rome: see 5.3.11. Alba is Alba Fucens: see 5.3.13. 
The other rivers have been discussed throughout Book 5. 

Augustus, concerned about the perennial problem of fire in Rome, in 
particular one in 23 BC, replaced private firefighters with a slave corps. Later 
he established seven cohorts of firemen, totalling 1.000 men (Dio 54.2.4; 
55.8.7). The restrictions on building height probably resulted from the 
same issues and reforms: spontaneous building collapse was persistent 
(Pliny, Natural History 36.106). Augustus was remembered for making 
the city safe for the future, and it was in this context that Suetonius 
(Augustus 28.3) quoted his boast that he had found the city constructed 
in brick but left it in marble. 

5-3-8. Strabo positioned his actual description of the current physical 
state of the city within the Stoic concept of foresight, noting that Rome 
had surpassed the traditional Greek aesthetically based concepts of town 
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planning. In his day there was no significant Roman harbor construction 
comparable to those at Alexandria and Herod’s Caesarea, and among 
Greeks the need to acquire and retain control of their limited fertile land 
was always paramount. But the Romans excelled at other things, especially 
roads and hydraulic constructions, a sentiment echoed by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos (Roman Antiquities 3.67.5). Both were already sophisticated 
technologies when Strabo wrote. By the time of the death of Augustus, there 
was not only an extensive road network in Italy, but those roads built in Gaul 
by Agrippa (4.6.11), and the Via Egnatia, which crossed the top of the Greek 
peninsula from the Adriatic coast to Thessalonike and beyond (7.7.4), as well 
as many others. In numerous places these roads are still in use, and physical 
remants of others survive, especially bridges. By contrast Greek roads were 
minimal in their construction, and Greeks were generally more enthusiastic 
about the roads of others than their own, such as the Persian Royal Road 
(Herodotos 5.52—3; Lorenzo Quilici, “Land Transport, Part 1: Roads and 
Bridges,” in Oxford Handbook of Engineering and Technology in the Classical 
World [ed. John Peter Oleson, Oxford 2008] 551-79). 

Aqueducts were another Roman accomplishment. Although early and 
sophisticated hydraulic installations from the Greek world are well known, 
such as those of Theagenes of Megara (Pausanias 1.40.1) and Polykrates of 
Samos (Herodotos 3.60), it was only at Pergamon that longer aqueducts 
were built, and these may have been influenced by early Roman efforts 
(Andrew I. Wilson, “Hydraulic Engineering and Water Supply,” in Oxford 
Handbook of Engineering and Technology in the Classical World |ed. John 
Peter Oleson, Oxford 2008] 285-318, at 293-6). The first aqueduct in 
Rome was the Appia, built in 312 Bc by the same Appius Claudius 
Caecus who constructed the Via Appia. It ran from springs (unknown 
today) a few kilometers east of the city, with a course that was almost 
completely underground. This was followed by the Anio Vetus in 272 Bc 
(from near Tibur, also running underground), the Marcia in 144-140 BC 
(extending 95 km. from springs on the upper Anio, and the first to have 
extensive aboveground sections), and the Tepula, in 125 BC, from the north 
slopes of Mt. Albanus. Many others were added, and the older ones were 
repaired, especially by Agrippa. In addition to the extensive physical 
remains of these aqueducts, the surviving treatise by Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, de acquis urbis Romae, written in the later first century AD, 
illuminates their history (Harry B. Evans, Water Distribution in Ancient 
Rome: The Evidence of Frontinus [Ann Arbor, Mich. 1994]). 

Moreover, sewers were essentially a Roman invention. Greek cities 
tended to rely on open drainage and pipes, with little overall planning, 
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but at Rome the great Cloaca Maxima drained much of the center of the 
city. The Cloaca — a local toponym — was originally a stream that ran 
through the site of the Forum between the Capitolium and Palatine, and 
emptied into the Tiber. It was channelled during the regal period (Livy 
1.38.6, 1.56.2: it is unlikely an underground sewer was constructed at this 
early date). The actual built sewer (still in use today), whose outlet is visible 
in the Tiber embankment, is probably the work of Agrippa, who sailed 
through it (Dio 49.43; Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 91-2). 
Shortly after the time of Strabo, Pliny (Natural History 36.105—6) saw it as 
the greatest of Roman achievements. The water supply at Rome certainly 
surpassed that of any other city of its time, and for long thereafter. 
In Strabo’s day, these Roman engineering accomplishments were spread- 
ing throughout the Mediterranean, and Roman allied monarchs such as 
Herod the Great were implementing them in their own kingdoms. A close 
associate of Agrippa, he established a Roman sewer system at his Caesarea, 
and built several aqueducts (Duane W. Roller, The Building Program of 
Herod the Great (Berkeley, Calif. 1998] 46-7). 

Agrippa was responsible for many constructions in Rome in addition to 
hydraulic ones, including completion of the Saepta Julia in 26 Bc (Dio 
53.23.1), and a major public complex to its west and south in the central 
Campus Martius, including the Baths of Agrippa, the first public bathing 
establishment in the city, which he endowed (Dio 53.27.1). To its north was 
the Basilica of Neptune, and beyond it the Pantheon (not the building 
visible today). In his summary of the building program during the first 
century BC, Strabo was carefully selective to focus on the accomplishments 
under Augustus and his family, with no mention of the work of Sulla, and 
only passing citations of Cn. Pompeius (whose major construction was his 
theater, cited without naming it) and Caesar. The emphasis is on 
the Augustan program, which began as early as 42 Bc with the triumviral 
project of the Temple of Divine Julius (Dio 47.18.4), and continued for at 
least the next 40 years. Strabo also brought Augustus’ family into the 
picture. This included the basilica constructed by his adoptive sons 
Gaius and Lucius (which was a rebuilding of the Caesarian Basilica Julia, 
at the south edge of the Forum: Augustus, Res gestae 20; Dio 56.27.5) and 
their portico, part of the Basilica Aemilia on the north side (Suetonius, 
Augustus 29). Many of Augustus’ political associates and friends had their 
own building projects, and his wife Livia built a portico dedicated in 7 Bc 
(which must be the “Promenade of Livia” Strabo mentioned at the end of 
the section), located in the northeastern part of the city and famous for its 
gardens (Pliny, Natural History 14.11; Dio 54.23.6, 55.8.2). Augustus’ sister 
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Octavia constructed the portico that bears her name as a memorial to her 
son Marcellus after his death in 23 Bc, situated at the southern end of the 
Campus Martius next to Marcellus’ theater. Visible remains of varying 
extent survive of all these buildings except the Porticus of Livia. 

Much of Strabo’s description was devoted to the beauties of the 
Campus, at that time a developing area. This was the broad floodplain of 
the Tiber within its great bend, upstream from the island. It had been the 
property of the Tarquinius family, but after the end of the monarchy it 
became public land, and at some time was dedicated to Mars (Livy 2.5.2; 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 5.13.2). During most of 
the republic it was essentially a public park, with military and athletic 
functions, containing little construction until the Theater of Pompeius 
complex was dedicated in 55 BC at its southern end (Dio 39.38.1-6). 
Although projects within the Campus continued steadily from that time 
on, throughout the Augustan period it was still largely open space. 

Strabo's account of the area is among the best in ancient literature 
(T. P. Wiseman, “Strabo on the Campus Martius: 5.3.8, C235,” LCM 4 
[1979] 129-34). It is certainly an eyewitness description, although the date is 
uncertain and it may be a composite report. The latest structure mentioned 
is the Promenade (i.e. Porticus) of Livia, dedicated in 7 Bc, although it was 
not in the Campus. The Mausoleum of Augustus was started in 28 Bc 
(Suetonius, Augustus 100.4), but his description was, in part, written after 
the death of Augustus in ap 14. It is probable that Strabo’s account reflects 
his knowledge of the Campus over many years, reaching its final form at 
the beginning of the reign of Tiberius. 

Its visual beauty was well attested. Propertius (2.32.11-16) wrote of the 
luxuriant gardens near the Theater of Pompeius, with their trees and 
fountains. Ovid, exiled in far-off Tomis on the Black Sea, remembered 
with sadness and fondness the view across the Campus (Epistulae ex Ponto 
1.8.33-8). Strabo was particularly interested in the site as a burial place for 
famous Romans. Those interred there included Sulla (Livy, Summary 90) 
and the Julian family, including the ashes of Julius Caesar (Suetonius, 
Divine Julius 84.1). Many other notables, less familiar today, also had their 
tombs in the Campus. Augustus’ choice to place his family tomb there 
followed this tradition, and was probably also influenced by the proximity 
of the Julian family tomb (which has not been located). Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of the Mausoleum of Augustus is the most complete extant, and is the 
first to use the term “mausoleum” (mausoleion in Greek) in a semi-generic 
sense, rather than referring specifically to the tomb of Mausolos at 
Halikarnassos. The monument has always been known, and is one of the 
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few standing remains in the ancient Campus, located at its north end on 
the river. The evergreen trees were probably shrubs, since any tree would 
degrade the construction, and the area was a public garden and park. 
Augustus began to construct it almost as soon as he returned from Egypt, 
having disposed of the matter of Kleopatra VII and Antonius, and was 
influenced by a wide variety of precedents, including the royal tombs that he 
had seen in Alexandria, Etruscan tumuli, the tomb of the Julian family, and 
other Eastern royal burials. 

Strabo’s account then moves to the south end of the Campus, the 
portion called the Campus Flaminius (Varro, de lingua latina 5.154), 
named after C. Flaminius (consul 223 BC), the builder of the Via 
Flaminia, who did some modest construction in this area. In Strabo’s day 
it contained various porticos (he used the Greek word “stoa”), such as that of 
Octavia (see above), and three theaters. These were that of Pompeius, 
discussed above, that dedicated to M. Claudius Marcellus, the nephew 
of Augustus, after his death in 23 Bc — which was the revival of a project 
begun by Julius Caesar (Dio 43.49.2—3) — and that built by L. Cornelius 
Balbus the younger, of Gadeira (3.5.3), after his triumph of 19 Bc (Dio 54.25). 
The Theater of Marcellus is well preserved; scanty remains of the other 
two survive. 

An amphitheater was also in this area. This is the first use of the word as 
a noun (see Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 3.68, 4.44, for 
its earlier adjectival use). It was the first permanent example in the city of 
this uniquely Roman structure, today seen as one of the epitomes of 
Roman architecture. The amphitheater was constructed by T. Statilius 
Taurus in 34-29 Bc (Suetonius, Augustus 29.5; Dio 51.23.1), but has not 
been located. Temples in the area would have included the series of 
republican structures just east of the Theater of Pompeius complex, in 
the precinct known today as the Area Sacra di Largo Argentina 
(Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 33-5). 

Strabo’s summary of Roman monuments ends with a brief mention of 
other sites: the Forum (he used the Greek word “agora”) with the two 
existing Imperial Fora (those of Caesar and of Augustus) to its north, the 
Capitolium, Palatine, and Promenade (Porticus) of Livia. Singling out this 
last building may indicate that it had just been completed (7 Bc) when he 
made his survey. “Basilical stoa” is Strabo’s Greek phrase for the Roman 
basilica, the first use of this term in Greek. 

5-3-9. Strabo followed three main long-distance roads of Latina as 
a means of locating places in the region south and east of Rome. For the 
Appia, see 5.3.6. The Valeria is discussed at 5.3.11: it ran essentially due east 
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from Rome, eventually reaching the Adriatic coast (although Strabo was 
only interested in the Latin portion). 

The Via Latina headed southeast from the city through the hills. Since it 
is a rare example of a Roman road that does not bear the name of its 
builder, it was probably exceedingly ancient. Casilinum (modern Capua), 
on the Volturnus River, just north of ancient Capua (modern Santa Maria 
Capua Vetere), was an Etruscan city (Livy 4.37.1), noted for its bronze and 
basketry industries (Cato, de agricultura 135.2). The Via Latina branched 
from the Appia about half a mile beyond the Porta Capena and entered the 
mountains, passing to the south of Tusculum (modern Tuscolo), an 
important Latin town (see 5.3.12). The road continued along the northeast 
flank of Mt Albanus. Algidus, to the north of the road, was a peak sacred to 
Diana (Horace, Ode 1.21); presumably there was a settlement on the road 
itself, where it dropped down from the slopes of Mt. Albanus. Slightly 
farther on were the Pictae Inns (Piktai Pandocheia in Greek, Ad Pictas in 
Latin), presumably a group of roadhouses that were a day's travel from 
Rome, located near modern Macere. The Via Labicana actually joins a few 
kilometers to the southeast, having taken a slightly more northerly course 
from Rome. Like the Latina, it was old enough to have a geographical 
rather than a personal name, and went from Rome to Labicum (Labici or 
Lavicum, at modern Labio northeast of Tuscolo), where Julius Caesar had 
a villa (Suetonius, Divine Julius 83). Presumably the ancient road ended 
here, but at some time it was extended about twelve miles to the junction 
with the Latina, located in the upper drainage of the Trerus River. 

The Latina continued to the southeast, following the Trerus (modern 
Sacca), the major tributary of the Liris (for which, see 5.3.6). Ferentinum 
(modern Ferentino) lay on a mountain spur and became Roman in the 
fourth century Bc (Livy 7.9.1). The ancient walls are well preserved. 
Eleven km. farther is Frusino (modern Frosinone), which had declined 
by the late republic. The Cosa River flows out of the mountains at this 
point. Fabrateria is a few kilometers away: this is the name of two towns, 
Fabrateria Vetus, a Volscian town (near modern Ceccano), and Fabrateria 
Nova, a Roman settlement of the second century Bc (just to the northwest 
at modern Favaterra), where the Trerus joins the Liris. Both lay on the Via 
Latina, and it is not certain which one Strabo meant. The road then crossed 
the Melpis River (modern Melfa) and continued to Aquinum (modern 
Aquino), the birthplace of the poet Juvenal (Juvenal 3.319). 

Interamnium ("Between the Rivers," a common Italian toponym, near 
modern Pignataro Interamna) lies several kilometers south of the road 
in the triangular area formed by the junction of the Liris and the Scatebra 
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(not mentioned by Strabo, the modern Gari). To the northwest was 
Casinum (modern Cassino), whose high akropolis is now occupied by 
the famous sixth-century monastery of San Benedetto. Many remains of 
the Roman city survive in the lower town. At this point the road left the 
Liris valley (and Latina) and crossed over a low saddle to Teanum 
Sidicinum (modern Teano), where it ended and joined the Via Appia. 
Teanum was an important center that remained independent of Rome 
until the third century Bc, but was a consistent ally thereafter (Silius 
Italicus 12.524; Pliny, Natural History 3.63). Its epithet was to distinguish 
it from another Teanum in Apulia (6.3.11). The Calenians lived at Cales 
(modern Calvi). This was a region of ancient settlement (Vergil, Aeneid 
7.728) which came under Roman control in the fourth century Bc (Livy 
8.16; Velleius 1.14.3) and was noted for its wine (see 5.4.3). For Casilinum, 
see above. 

5.3.10. Strabo then discussed the cities lying between the Latina and the 
Appia, a long narrow mountainous strip running from Rome to the 
Campanian border. The towns seem to be listed in no particular order. 
For Setia and its wine, see 5.3.6. Signia (modern Segni) was north of Setia, 
just south of the Via Latina, allegedly established during the late regal 
period (Livy 1.56.5, Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 4.63.1). 
Its wine was better known for its medical usages than quality. Privernum 
(near modern Priverno), a Volscian city, lies just east of Setia in a fertile 
plain that was known for its vineyards (Pliny, Natural History 14.65). 
The Romans conquered it in the fourth century Bc (Livy 8.20.7-8). 
Cora (modern Cori) is to the northwest, on mountainous slopes, an 
early Roman outpost (Livy 2.16.8) with well-preserved remains. For 
Suessa, see 5.3.4. Trapontion is not certainly located, but a place named 
Traponti existed in the early nineteenth century on the Via Latina in the 
Pomentine Plain, but it does not seem to have survived, and its position on 
the road should exclude it from Strabo's list (John Anthony Cramer, 
A Geographical and Historical Description of Ancient Italy {Oxford 1826], 
vol. 2, p. 94). Velitrae (modern Velletri), on the southern slopes of Mt. 
Albanus, was a Latin or Volscian city that the Romans conquered in the 
early republic (Livy 2.3o—1; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
5.61.3), the ancestral home of the Octavius family, that of the 
emperor Augustus (Suetonius, Augustus 1). The last two towns, Aletrium 
and Fregellae, are not — despite what Strabo implied — to the right (south) 
of the Via Latina. In addition, Fregellae had been mentioned previously 
(5.3.6). This raises the possibility of some confusion in Strabo's notes, or 
a manuscript corruption (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 89—90). Aletrium 
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(modern Alatri) lies 6 km. to the north of the road (i.e. on the left side), at 
the head of a small fertile valley. Relatively little is known about its history. 
Fregellae (near modern Ceprano) is actually on the Via Latina, just north 
of Fabrateria, and also on the Liris River just above where the Trerus joins. 
It was a Volscian city, and came under Roman control in the fourth 
century BC (Livy 8.22.2), but rebelled in the second century Bc and was 
destroyed (Livy, Summary 60), evolving into a quiet market and cultic 
center. For the Hernicians, Aecians (or Aequians), and Volscians, see 5.3.2. 

Strabo then catalogued the towns on the left (i.e. northeast) of the 
Latina. These are all listed in order of increasing distance from Rome. 
At first he followed the Via Praenestina, which began at the Esquiline 
Gate. Its initial portion was formerly called the Via Gabina, one of the 
oldest Roman roads (Livy 2.11.7), running to Gabii (at modern 
Castiglione), 12 miles from Rome, where Romulus and Remus were 
educated (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.84.5). King 
Sextus Tarquinius brought the city under Roman control in a war that 
was unexpectedly difficult (Livy 1.53.4—5). It was the source of the /apis 
Gabinus (modern Pietra Sperone), a form of fine-grained tufa that was used 
throughout Rome, including in such structures as the Theater of 
Pompeius, the Forum Julium, and the Forum of Augustus (Filippo 
Coarelli, Guide archeologiche Laterza: Roma [Rome 1980] 371). Yet by the 
sos BC the city was almost deserted (Cicero, pro Plancio 23). 

For Prainestos, see 5.3.11. Capitulum is probably near modern Piglio, 
north of Anagni, which is ancient Anagnia, the central town of the 
Hernicians (Livy 9.42.11). Cereatae, at the Abbey of Casamari northeast 
of Frosinone, is little known beyond being the ancestral home of the family 
of C. Marius (Plutarch, Marius 3.1). Sora, which retains its ancient name, is 
just to the northeast on the upper Liris, a Volscian city conquered by the 
Romans in the fourth century Bc (Livy 7.28.6). For Minturnae, see 5.3.6. 
Venafrum (modern Venafro, east of Casinum) was an important Samnite 
(Saunitian in Greek) city. Cato the Elder left a detailed report on olive 
management from his estate in the area (de agricultura 146), where the best 
olives were produced (Varro, de re rustica 1.2.6). The city lay at the springs 
of the Volturnus (modern Volturno), the major river of Campania, known 
as a swift yet shallow stream (Vergil, Aeneid 7.728—9; Lucan 2.423) that 
created the great fertile Campanian plain. At its mouth was the city of 
Volturnum (not named by Strabo), near modern Castel Volturno, which 
was destroyed in the Roman civil wars but rebuilt by Augustus (Dio 
48.46.1). Aesernia (modern Iserna) is northeast of Venafrum on 
a tributary of the Volturnus and at the edge of the Saunitian heartland. 
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Allifae (modern Alife) is southeast of Venafrum, on the Volturnus. For the 
Marsic War, see 5.4.2. 

5.3.11. The Via Valeria did not actually serve Rome, but originated at 
Tibur, 17 miles to the east and the eastern terminus of the Via Tiburtina. 
It is not certain who built the Valeria, perhaps M. Valerius Messala, censor 
in 154 BC. The road extended east to Corfinum among the Marsians. Varia 
is the first settlement east of Tibur, at modern Vicovaro. Carseoli (or 
Carsioli) is next, modern Carsoli, an Aequian town in a small plain. For 
Alba, or Alba Fucens, see 5.3.13. Cuculum has not been located. 

Tibur (Tiboura in Greek, modern Tivoli) is a visually impressive town 
today, because of both its ancient and modern remains. It lies on the Anio 
River (modern Anione), which is not long but is dramatically situated due 
to its cascades that drop 100 m. from the uplands into the Tiber plain. 
Historically the boundary between the Sabine and Latin territory, it flows 
north of Rome, emptying into the Tiber at Antemnae (5.3.2). The town of 
Tibur was ancient, and may have had Greek origins: the locals believed that 
it was older than Rome (Vergil, Aeneid 7.670—4; Pliny, Natural History 
16.237). It was not fully integrated into the Roman state until the 
late second century Bc (Appian, Civil War 1.65), and in early days was 
used as a place of exile (Livy 30.45.4). Still visible today in the modern town 
is the round "Temple of Vesta," from the early first century Bc. The Anio 
was navigable below the waterfalls, and the quarried Tiburtine stone 
(travertine) could be sent downriver. This versatile building material was 
common in Rome: it is most visible today in the Theater of Marcellus and 
the Flavian Amphitheater (Colosseum). The Anio passed about 3 km. 
north of Gabii (see 5.3.10), and its building stone could also be sent 
downstream. The Albula springs (Aquae Albulae, modern Bagni di 
Tivoli) lie about 5 km. downstream from Tibur, where there were sulphur 
baths; it remains a major spa today. Aquae Labanae is perhaps the Bagni di 
Grotte Marozza, north of Nomentum. 

Prainestos (Praeneste in Latin, modern Palestrina), another visually 
impressive site, lies east of Rome and south of Tibur. It became an 
early Roman ally (Livy 2.19.2), and was most noted for its sanctuary of 
Fortuna Primigenia, whom Strabo called Tyche. Like Tibur, it claimed 
to have Greek origins, allegedly founded by Telegonos, a son of 
Odysseus and Kirke (Aristokles [FGrHist #831] F2 = Plutarch, Greek 
and Roman Parallels 41). Its name was supposed to be derived from 
Greek prinos, a type of oak, whose twigs were turned into garlands by the 
locals. This connects with its other Greek name, Polystephanos (“With 
Many Wreaths”; Pliny, Natural History 3.64), also applied to Tibur 
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(Stephanos of Byzantion, “Tibyris”). In fact the early histories of the two 
towns seem to be confused. 

The modern visitor to the city cannot fail to be struck by the remains of 
the Temple of Fortuna Primigenia, which rises majestically in a series of 
terraces above the modern city. It was perhaps the most famous shrine to 
the goddess, here in her manifestation as First Born, with a maternal 
function (Cicero, de divinatione 2.87). The shrine had probably long 
existed, but was fashioned into its visible form after Sulla’s victory over 
C. Marius the younger in 82 Bc. Marius was consul that year, but after 
a defeat by Sulla fled to Prainestos/Praeneste (located not far from his 
ancestral home of Cereatae: see 5.3.10) and was besieged, to be killed while 
trying to escape (Appian, Civil War 1.92—4). Sulla eliminated the local 
leaders and many of the inhabitants (allegedly 12,000 were killed) and 
re-established the city; presumably it was at this time that the sanctuary was 
monumentalized (Pliny, Natural History 36.189). It survives as one of the 
most important relics of late republican architecture, famous for its Nile 
mosaic, an important documentation of Nilotic flora and fauna. The many 
tunnels around the city, in one of which Marius was captured, are reflected 
today in the numerous passages of the sanctuary (Axel Boethius, Etruscan 
and Early Roman Architecture [2nd integrated edn, Harmondsworth 1978] 
167-74). The Verestis River is otherwise unknown, but there are a number 
of small streams around the city — which lies on a watershed — some of 
which flow to the Anio and others to the Trerus. 

5.3.12. For Algidus, see 5.3.9. Tusculum (modern Tuscolo) lies on the 
north slope of Mt. Albanus, perhaps the first city to receive Roman 
citizenship, in the fourth century Bc (Livy 6.26.8). It was the home of 
Cato the Elder (Cornelius Nepos, Cato 1) and was a fashionable summer 
resort for the aristocracy of the late republic, most notably Cicero 
(Tusculan Disputations 1.7). Remains of villas have been found around 
the town. Its famous wines survive today as the Frascati vintage. 

Aricia (modern Ariccia) lies south of Mt. Albanus (here referred to as 
“Albanum”) on the Via Latina, 16 miles from Rome (Strabo’s 160 stadia 
[about 20 miles or 30 km.] may have been an error in translating miles to 
stadia). Lanuvium (modern Lanuvio) is just to the south, across the 
Latina. It was famous for its temple of Juno (Livy 8.14.2), remains of 
which survive on the citadel. The most notable site in this vicinity was 
the sanctuary of Diana. “Nemos” (“nemus” in Latin) merely means 
a wooded meadow or pasture: the word is rare but early in Greek (e.g. 
Homer, //iad 11.480) yet common in Latin, where it took on both 
a toponymic and cultic meaning. The sanctuary (Artemision to Strabo) 
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is just east of Aricia on the north side of the volcanic caldera that contains 
the Nemorensis Lacus (modern Lago di Nemi) — also called the Speculum 
Dianae, the Mirror of Diana (Servius, Aeneid 7.516) — on which Caesar had 
a villa (Suetonius, Divine Julius 46). Although a corruption in the text 
makes the passage uncertain, Strabo's description of the ritual of the priest 
who must kill his predecessor and then spend his tenure attempting to stay 
alive has become famous, strikingly brought to life in the opening pages of 
Frazer's Golden Bough (James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: A Study in 
Comparative Religion [London 1890]). It was probably an exaggeration that 
the priest was constantly assailed by challengers (C. M. C. Green, Roman 
Religion and the Cult of Diana at Aricia [Cambridge 2007] 153-62), yet little 
is known about the ritual itself, which was believed to be connected with 
that of Artemis in the Tauric region on the north coast of the Black Sea (the 
modern Crimea), cultic history familiar from Euripides’ [phigeneia Among 
the Taurians (T. F. C. Blagg, “The Cult and Sanctuary of Diana 
Nemorensis,” in Pagan Gods and Shrines of the Roman Empire |ed. 
Martin Henig and Anthony King, Oxford 1986] 211-19). The Taurians 
sacrificed humans to their Artemis as late as the fifth century BC 
(Herodotos 4.103), and although Strabo may have used “Skythian” gener- 
ically for “barbarian,” the Tauric region was indeed part of Skythia. 
Human sacrifice as part of the cult of Diana was still practiced not only 
in Strabo’s time, but in that of Pausanias over a century later, and thus this 
was one of the latest surviving examples in Roman central Italy. Octavian 
was even said to have performed it at Perusia in 39 Bc (Suetonius, Augustus 
15; Dio 48.14.4). 

Strabo’s description of the sanctuary and its location is probably from 
autopsy. Egeria was a local nymph — an attendant of Diana — who became 
the wife of King Numa Pompilius and his advisor on cultic affairs (Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.60; Ovid, Fasti 4.667—70; Plutarch, 
Numa 4.2). Civilization took its toll on the spring with the building of 
a monumental precinct that Juvenal (3.17-20) found offensive. There was an 
early underground drainage system, probably contemporary with that of the 
Lacus Albanus (see 5.3.13). 

5.3.13. Mount Albanus (modern Monte Cavo), mentioned frequently in 
this portion of the Geography, is the highest peak in the volcanic system 
southeast of Rome known collectively today as the Colli Albani. West of 
the summit is the Lacus Albanus. There were attempts to control its level 
from as early as 398 Bc (Plutarch, Camillus 3). This was a major wine- 
growing region, and the local product was said to be the third best in Italy 
(Pliny, Natural History 14.64): these wines are still excellent today. 
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Alba Fucens lies well east of Rome at an intersection of north-south 
routes with the Via Valeria (Livy 10.1.2), and was founded in 304 Bc to 
control the junction. It was probably so named in an attempt to carry the 
Latin name “Alba” into the interior. The Lacus Fucinus (modern Lago 
Fucino), to its south, was always subject to widely varying levels and 
flooding, and from the time of Caesar (Suetonius, Divine Julius 44) there 
were various projects to drain it, none of them successful until the nine- 
teenth century. For the Marsians, see 5.4.2. The Amenanos River in Sicily 
is the modern Guidicella that runs under the center of Catania (ancient 
Katane), which was known for suddenly flowing after long dry spells 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.279—80), presumably due to tectonic variations 
on the volcanic slopes in the region. The Aqua Marcia, the third aqueduct 
of Rome, was built by the praetor Q. Marcius Rex in 144-140 BC, and 
provided what was considered the best drinking water in the city (Pliny, 
Natural History 31.41—2). Its springs were on the upper Anio, about 30 km. 
west of the Lacus Fucinus. 

Among the distinguished enemies of Rome interned at Alba Fucens 
were Syphax, the Numidian king and ally of Carthage, in 203 Bc (Livy 
30.45.4), Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, in 168 Bc (Livy 45.42.4), and 
Bituitus, king of the Arvernians, in 121 Bc (Livy, Summary 61). 


Part 4: The Central Interior and Campania 


5-4.1. Strabo’s next topic is the center of the Italian peninsula, including the 
Adriatic coast, which is discussed briefly (5.4.1-2), followed by a detailed 
examination of Campania (5.4.3-13), the Italian region south of Latina and 
around the Bay of Naples. Also included are the Saunitians (Samnites in 
Latin), who lived in the interior. 

5.4.2. Picentina was on the Adriatic coast, south of the Aisis River, the 
original northern boundary of Italy (see 5.1.11). It extended as far south as 
Castrum, roughly the modern Italian region of Marche. The story that the 
Picentinians followed a woodpecker (picus) from the Sabines is probably 
folk etymology, but woodpecker stories abound in early Italian mythology 
from as early as the time when a woodpecker assisted the wolf in saving 
Romulus and Remus (Plutarch, Romulus 4.2). The towns listed by Strabo 
are from north to south. 

Ankon (Ancona), “Elbow,” was so named because of the shape of its bay 
(Pomponius Mela 2.64). It was a Roman naval station and had been 
a Syracusian outpost located at an earlier setlement, the only Greek town 
in this region of Italy (Pliny, Natural History 3.111). Today it has numerous 
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ancient remains. Dionysios I (ruled at Syracuse, 405—367 BC) was generally 
treated unfavorably by Strabo, perhaps following Timaios: despite his 
accomplishments, he was seen as the epitome of a tyrant (Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations 5.57—63). Whether Strabo was correct or not in 
attributing the settlement to Syracusan refugees is unknown: Pliny wrote 
nothing about this. Nevertheless it seems probable that it was founded 
during Dionysios’ reign, perhaps in the 380s Bc when he was active on the 
Italian mainland, and it is possible that the city was established by the 
tyrant himself as part of his imperial plans. Yet physical evidence of Greek 
inhabitants is not apparent until the later third century Bc, suggesting that 
the refugees were assimilated, or that this was a created tale of the spread of 
Greek culture (Fabio Colvicchi, “Hellenism and Romanization at Ancona: 
A Case of ‘Invented Tradition’,” JRA 21 [2008] 31-46). Ankon was said to 
rival Sidon and Mauretania in its production of purple dyed cloth (Silius 
Italicus 8.436—7). 

Auxumum, or Auximum (modern Osimo) is inland, a short distance 
south of Ankon, and was an indigenous city that came under Roman 
control in the early second century Bc (Livy 41.27.10). Septempeda 
(“Seven Feet”) is farther to the southwest, at the church of Santa Maria 
in Septempeda near Macerata. The curious name has not been explained. 
Pneuentia is otherwise unknown. Its strange hybrid Greek and Latin name 
is peculiar, and it is probably an error on Strabo's part or in the manuscript 
tradition. Pliny’s list of ethnyms in this region (Natural History 3.111) has, 
after the Septempedians, “Tallentinates, Trienses, Urbesalvia Pollentini.” 
Since Pollentia appears on Strabo's list (as Potentia), it is probably that 
Pneuentia is an error for a place based on one of the three names preceding 
it, all of which are in the vicinity of Septempeda (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, 
p. 101). 

Potentia (or Pollentia, at modern Porto Recanati, where the modern 
Potenza River preserves the ancient name), is on the coast southeast of 
Ankon. Firmum Picenum (modern Firmo) is inland on a spur of the 
uplands, and was an early Roman ally (Velleius 1.14.8). Castellum 
(Castellum Firmanorum, Pliny 3.111) is directly to the east on the coast at 
Santa Maria a Mare. The sanctuary of Kypra (Cupra in Latin, at modern 
Cupra Marittima) is farther down the coast, and honored an indigenous 
deity, perhaps equated with the Roman Bona Dea (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 3, p. 101). The evidence for Etruscan settlement in this region is 
dubious. The Truentinus River (or Truentus, modern Tronto) is one of 
the larger rivers on this coast, flowing from high in the mountains and 
emptying into the Adriatic at Truentum (not named by Strabo). It was 
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a major route into the interior, followed by the ancient Via Salaria (5.3.1), 
which reached the Adriatic at its mouth. 

Castrum Novum is probably the Castrum mentioned earlier in this 
section. The Matrinus River may be the modern Piomba, which today is 
the boundary between the Italian regions of Marche and Abruzzi. The City 
of the Adrianians (Adria or Hatria in Latin, modern Atri), which lies 
slightly inland and south of Castrum Novum, was a Roman settlement 
from the third century Bc (Livy, Summary 11). The passage is somewhat 
unclear, but it seems that there were two cities with the same name, one in 
the interior and one a few kilometers away on the coast. The Adrianians 
were not an ethnic group, but merely the inhabitants of these towns. 
Asculum Picenum (modern Ascoli Piceno) was the major center of the 
Picentinians, about 25 km. inland, up the Truentinus River. The description 
of the town is obscure: if the text is complete, it is awkwardly expressed, or 
there may be something missing that further defines the wall. The meaning 
is clear, however: Asculum was well fortified due both to its walls and 
location. 

At this point Strabo has reached the limit of Picentina. Next is a list of 
five peoples, all small groups in the interior, and all implicated in the 
beginnings of the Social War of the early first century Bc. The Vestinians 
lived in the rugged uplands north of the Aternus River (for which, see 
below), and had a reputation as hardy mountaineers and renowned war- 
riors (Silius Italicus 8.515-16). The Marsians were to their southwest, across 
the Aternus, and had been friendly to Rome since the fourth century Bc 
(Diodoros 20.101.5; Livy 9.45.18), but eventually were among the instigators 
of the Social War (Diodoros 37.1; Livy, Summary 72—6). The Paelignians 
were a small group along the Aternus (between the Vestinians and 
Marsians), whose territory was cold and damp (Horace, Ode 3.19.8; Ovid, 
Amores 2.1.1). The Marrunicians were south of the lower Aternus and the 
Frentanians were coastal, to the southeast. Both were allied with Rome from 
the fourth century Bc (Livy 9.45.18, 9.16.1). The Frentanians were the 
northernmost Saunitians (Samnites in Latin). These five peoples lived in 
a small region no more than 80 km. across on either side of the Aternus 
River. 

Strabo aptly summed up their characteristics: hardy, warlike, and good 
allies to the Romans, but capable of revolt when they felt that their rights 
were impinged, which is what happened in 91 Bc. Poor treatment by the 
Romans of the Italian allies - some of whose complaints went back forty 
years to the land reforms of the Gracchi brothers — led to increasing 
discontent, much of which centered in the region of these five groups. 
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An uprising in Asculum and the resultant death of the local Roman officer, 
Q. Sulpicius Caepio (Velleius 2.15), was the proximate cause of the war, for 
which the modern term is the Social (i.e. Allies) War. This is misleading, 
since the Latin allies were not involved. Strabo's term, the Marsic War (also 
Diodoros 37.1-2), is more accurate, given the heavy involvement of the 
Marsians and their close neighbors, especially in the outbreak of hostilities 
(although the war eventually moved into the Saunitian territory). 
Corfinium (modern Corfino) on the Aternus, in Paelignian territory, 
became the center of the rebels and was renamed Italia. The city, not 
known previously, seemed remarkably suited for the capital, and a forum 
and a new Italian senate house (for 500 members) were constructed. 
It seems that the city was built quickly, yet its flourishing days were few, 
as Roman victories over the rebels led to its abandonment as a capital by 
89 BC, and the focus of the war moved south into the Saunitian territory. 
Q. Pompaedius (more probably Poppaedius) Silo was the commander of 
the Marsic forces. He was a friend of M. Livius Drusus (the grandfather 
of Augustus' wife Livia), who was plebian tribune in 91 Bc and a reformer 
who gave the Italians hope, but who was assassinated late in the year, giving 
rise to the belief that there was little chance for a negotiated settlement. 
After the abandonment of Corfinum, Pompaedius continued the war in 
the south until he was killed early in 88 Bc (Diodoros 37.15; Appian, Civil 
War 1.39753; Emilio Gabba, “Rome and Italy: the Social War,” CAH 9 
[2nd edn, Cambridge 1994] 104-28). 

To conclude Section 5.4.2, Strabo listed the towns belonging to the five 
ethnic groups just mentioned. Sulmo, (modern Sulmona), south of 
Corfinium on a tributary of the Aternus, which had been a Roman ally 
since the late fourth century BC, was most famous as the birthplace of Ovid 
(Tristia 4.10.3; Epistulae ex Ponto 1.8. 41-2, 4.14.49), who in exile longed for 
his Paelignian homeland. Marruvium was to the west, on the east shore of 
the Fucine Lake, at modern San Benedetto dei Marsi. Teate (modern 
Chieti), the Marrucinian capital, was on the lower Aternus only a few 
kilometers from the sea. The seaport of Aternum is at modern Pescara 
(Giulio Firpo, “Aternum | Ostia Aterni in Strabone e in C.1.L. rx," in Studi 
in onore di Albino Garzetti |ed. Clara Stella and Alfredo Valvo, Brescia 
1996] 165—70). The Aternus River (the modern Aterno in its upper course 
and the Pescara below the site of Corfinium) is the largest river on the 
central Adriatic coast, and originates in the heights of the Apennines, near 
Amiternum (cited here only by its territory, Amiternina, but see 5.3.1), and 
then runs to the southeast. At Corfinium it makes a sharp turn to the 
northeast, and continues in that direction to the Adriatic. The pontoon 
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bridge over the Aternus would have been well situated, just 5 km. 
(presumably downstream) from Corfinium, almost at the center of the 
five regional peoples, and may have been a feature of the building program 
that brought that city into quick existence. 

Orton (or Hortona, Pliny, Natural History 3.106, modern Ortona) lies 
on the coast 20 km. southeast of the mouth of the Aternus, and is little 
known. Buca (“Outlet”) is farther down the coast, probably at modern 
Termoli, and is also obscure. Ortonion — presumably the region around 
Orton — is not otherwise known as a specific toponym, and there are no 
further details about piracy on this coast, or their peculiar architecture. 
Dionysios II of Syracuse (ruled 367—357 BC) did attempt to suppress piracy 
in the Adriatic, but the focus of his activities was farther to the south, in 
Apulia (Diodoros 16.5.1-3). The Sagros River (modern Sangro) has its 
mouth south of Orton (and presumably north of Buca, unless that topo- 
nym refers to its outlet), with its source not far from the Fucine Lake. For 
the Apulians, see 6.3.11; for the Daunians, 6.3.8—9. At this point Strabo 
terminated his description of the Adriatic coast of Italy, not to be renewed 
until Book 6. 

5.4.3. The rest of Part 4 is devoted to Campania, the fertile agricultural 
region around the Bay of Naples, which Strabo seems to have known well. 
For Sinoessa, see 5.3.6. The gulf from there to the south is not actually 
recognizable as a distinct gulf; it is the southern part of a larger one 
(modern Golfo di Gaeta) that begins at Caieta. Between Misenum and 
the Athenaion is the Krater, the modern Bay of Naples. The name 
"Campania" is documented (as Kampania) from the fourth century Bc 
(Pseudo-Skylax 10), although Diodoros (12.31.1) used it to refer to events 
of the previous century, relating that the toponym came from the fertility 
of the soil. It may be connected to campus, or to Capua. This was an area of 
intensive Greek settlement: Euboians came to the island of Pithekoussai 
(modern Ischia, see 5.4.9) as early as the eighth century Bc and moved onto 
the mainland, founding Kyme (Cumae in Latin, at modern Cuma, see 
5.4.4) a generation or two later (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 165-9). 
Etruscans were also in this region, and romanization began in the fourth 
century BC, especially with the building of the Via Appia. For the Oscans, 
see 5.3.9. The modern Italian region of Campania is somewhat larger than 
the ancient territory and extends farther to the south. 

Much of Strabo’s material is derived from the writer of the fifth 
century Bc, Antiochos of Syracuse (FGrHist #555). The Opikians are 
actually the Oscans; the former name may be a corruption of Ophikians, 
because there were snakes (ophis in Greek) in the fields of Campania 
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(Servius on Aeneid 7.730; Stephanos of Byzantion, “Opikoi”), but all these 
ethnyms are variants for the people generally known as the Oscans, some- 
thing that Strabo did not realize. For the Ausonians, see 5.3.6. 
The Sidicinians were centered around Teanum Sidicinum (5.3.9) at the 
north edge of the Campanian Plain, and had come under Roman influence 
at the beginning of the third century Bc (Livy 10.14.4), shortly after the Via 
Appia reached Capua, just to their north. 

The Etruscan (Tyrrhenian) presence in Campania was from about 650 
to 400 BC, centered around Capua and its coastal regions (Livy 4.37.1-2; 
Velleius 1.7). They attempted to capture the Greek city of Kyme in the 
early fifth century Bc (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 7.3), 
but their power had begun to wane after a major defeat by combined Greek 
forces in 474 BC, commemorated by Pindar (Pythian 1; Diodoros 11.51). 
By 435 Bc the Campanians were united against the Etruscans (Diodoros 
12.31), and by 420 Bc the Etruscans had lost Capua. The last feeble 
expression of their power in the south was in 415 Bc when they sent 
a mere three ships to assist the Athenians in Sicily (Thoukydides 6.103.2). 
Archaeological evidence supports this historical account (Emeline 
Richardson, The Etruscans: Their Art and Civilization (Chicago, Ill. 1964] 
73-8). Strabo’s twelve Etruscan cities in the south mirror the twelve in 
Tyrrhenia proper, and may be fictitious. He also may be reflecting a Latin 
pun in writing that their chief (caput in Latin) city was Capua, but it does 
not translate into Greek (kephalos). 

The fertility of Campania was legendary, although Pliny (Natural 
History 18.91) reported that it was better not to push the land to its 
extreme with too many sowings. Yet even today five crops a year are 
possible in this volcanic soil, although the eruptions of Vesuvius since 
Strabo's day (especially the famous one of ap 79, and the thirty or 
more since then) have changed the terrain. For zea, see 5.2.10; for 
millet, see 5.1.12. The wines of the district continue to be outstanding. 
The Falernian and Statanian came from the north end of the region: 
the latter was esteemed in Strabo's day, but even though its popularity 
declined in the first century Ap (Pliny, Natural History 14.65), Galen of 
Pergamon in the following century still valued it (Athenaios 1.26e). 
The Surrentian wine, from the southern edge of central Campania, 
around Syrrenton (modern Sorrento), seems to have been an acquired 
taste (Tiberius called it vinegary and Gaius Caligula said that it was 
fla), and matured very slowly, becoming more popular in the first 
century AD (Pliny, Natural History 14.39, 64). For Venafrum, which 
produced the best olive oil, see 5.3.10. 
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5.4.4. Liturnum (at modern Lago di Patria) was founded in the 
early second century BC on a small inhabitable area above the surrounding 
marshes. Among the early settlers was P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the 
conquerer of Hannibal, who withdrew from Rome in 187 Bc, having been 
accused of appropriating funds obtained from the Seleukid king 
Antiochos III (Polybios 23.14; Livy 38.53.8—9). Scipio lived on an estate 
at Liturnum until his death in 183 Bc. In the mid-first century Ap Seneca 
visited, finding it capably managed by the freedman Vetulenus Aegialus, 
who was still caring for flora planted by Scipio and had gained 
a reputation as a master agriculturalist (Seneca, Letter 86; Pliny, 
Natural History 14.49). The Liturnus River is presumably the stream 
by which the Lago di Patria empties to the sea. For the Volturnus River 
and Volturnum, see 5.3.10. 

Kyme (Cumae in Latin, modern Cuma) lies eight km. south of 
Liturnum. It was famous as the oldest Greek city in Italy, founded in the 
later eighth century Bc (the earliest pottery is from around 725 Bc, but 
literature is deficient in providing a plausible date; Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 168-9). Two Euboian towns joined in the settlement: Chalkis, 
the famous city on the Euripos, and Kyme, which was probably on the east 
coast of the island. Although Strabo's foundation story is not detailed, it 
reveals a rare occurrence of a harmonious establishment of an overseas 
Greek city, and one free of obvious difficulty. The Phlegraian ("Burning") 
Plain (modern Campi Flegri) is the active volcanic region east of the city, 
a place of rich mythological history including the location of the battle 
between the gods and Giants, recounted in greater detail by Timaios 
(F89 = Diodoros 4.21.5—6). Strabo's suggestion that the land was constantly 
fought over because of its quality reflects the history of Kyme, which was 
under Greek, Etruscan, Campanian, Saunitian, and Roman control 
(the latter beginning in the fourth century Bc: Livy 8.14.11). It suffered 
the depradations of both the Saunitians and Hannibal (Livy 26.2.10): the 
Campanians plundered the city and sold much of its population into 
slavery (Diodoros 12.76.4). Yet even in Augustan times the city retained 
a Greek character, and today it has notable remains, especially the cave of 
the famous oracle of the Sibyl, visited and wonderfully described by Vergil 
(Aeneid 6.47—115); H. Comfort, “Cumae,” PECS 250-2). Strabo's etymol- 
ogy for the name Kyme (from kymata, “swells”) is plausible, but would 
only apply to the more ancient Euboian city, as the Italian name was 
derivative. 

The fish caught there are undefined. Strabo used the rare word ketaiai, 
perhaps for the first time, defined as a place where one catches the ketos, an 
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early generic word for any kind of large fish (Homer, Odyssey 12.97). He 
had already discussed the excellence of fishing on the western coast of Italy 
(1.2.15, 5.2.6, 8). The Gallinaria Forest (Silva Gallinaria in Latin) was 
north of Kyme, near Liturnum, and was a notorious hideout for robbers, 
who would range as far as Rome (Juvenal 3.307—8). The agents of Sextus 
Pompeius, the younger son of Cn. Pompeius, were recruiting in the forest 
during their commander's Sicilian campaign of 38-36 BC. 

5-4-5. Misenum is at Capo Miseno, a notable volanic cone and promon- 
tory that marks the beginning of the great bay known as the Krater (a 
sunken caldera), the modern Bay of Naples. The promontory rises to 
168 m. and is one of the prominent features of the region. A late tradition 
attributed the name of Misenum to a companion of either Odysseus or 
Aeneas (1.2.18; Vergil, Aeneid 6.212—35): the volcanic cone could be seen as 
his gigantic burial tumulus. In the late republic, it was the location of many 
villas of the rich and famous (Seneca, Letter 51.11), and became a major 
naval base of the Augustan period (Suetonius, Augustus 49.1), little of which 
remains, although the harbors are visible. It was here that Pliny was 
stationed when Vesuvius erupted in Ap 79. The Acherousian Lake 
(Acherusia Palus in Latin, modern Lago di Fusaro) lies just to the north, 
probably named after the Acheron River, a Homeric river of the underworld 
(Odyssey 10.513), one of several localizations of the toponym. 

Baiae (modern Baia) was the premier resort of Roman Italy. It also was 
allegedly named after a companion of Odysseus (1.2.18), and lies at the head 
of a natural bay at the site of hot springs, another place for many luxurious 
villas. Cicero recorded a lively account (pro Caelio 15.35) of the revelry 
here by the notorious Clodia. Yet the city also had a flourishing and 
long-standing seafood industry (Pliny, Natural History 9.168) and 
seems to have been architecturally innovative, including among its 
extant remains the “Temple of Mercury,” perhaps the earliest example 
of a dome (Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture 166-8). For the 
Lokrinos Gulf, see 5.4.6; for the tunnel to Kyme, see below. 

Strabo was particularly interested in Aornos (Lacus Avernus in Latin, 
modern Lago d’Averno) because of its perceived association with Homer. 
Yet the name Aornos does not appear in the Homeric poems, and as usual 
Strabo’s analysis of Homeric topography in the west leaves the modern 
reader unconvinced. The name Aornos has been taken to mean “without 
birds” because the volcanic emanations were said to kill them (see also the 
Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard 102), but it may simply be 
a local toponym. The lake is a caldera about 60 m. deep and 3 km. in 
circumference, and its gloomy situation in the midst of active vulcanism 
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makes it easy to believe that it is connected to the underworld: it was 
evidently darker in aspect before the virgin forests were cut down by 
Agrippa in the 30s Bc. Association with Odysseus is not documented 
before Strabo — whether Ephoros (see below) made this connection 
remains uncertain — and his argumentation is based on its association 
with the Kimmerians, who were mentioned a single time by Homer 
(Odyssey 11.14), when Odysseus was on the way to the underworld. 
A Ploutonion was an entrance to the underworld, marked by the exhala- 
tion of disagreeable vapors (13.4.14). The combination of vapors and hot 
and cold springs all demonstrated the alien quality of Aornos/Avernus 
(vividly described by Lucretius, 6.740-8), which was known as 
Periphlegethon (“Fire Flaming”), itself one of the rivers of the 
underworld. 

Although Ephoros (F134a) was the earliest to connect the 
Kimmerians with this region, he does not seem actually to have 
believed it to be the entrance to the Homeric underworld, which in 
fact may be Strabo’s conclusion, although Vergil had the same idea, 
placing Aeneas’ underworld here (Aeneid 3.441-6). Ephoros took the 
Homeric description of the perpetual darkness of the Kimmerian world 
and rationalized it into an environment of darkness and gloom, which 
fit with the belief that the Kimmerians were miners and that the area 
was ridden with tunnels (something certainly true from the Augustan 
period: see below), all of which added to the mystique of the region as 
well as its unworldly quality. The quotation from Homer (Odyssey 
ILIS-I6) is not the reading accepted today, with epiderketai (“look 
on”) rather than kataderketai (“look down”) but the difference is slight 
and hardly affects the meaning, and Strabo had access to variant texts 
of the Odyssey. The mysterious king who destroyed the Kimmerians is 
not otherwise known. 

Strabo then examined modern human changes to the region of Baiae. 
This was work initiated by Agrippa in 37 Bc and supervised 
by M. Cocceius Auctus, a freedman and little-known Roman engineer 
of importance. One suspects that he was the field supervisor for other 
projects by Agrippa. The tunnels were to permit the easy movement of 
forces in this important military zone, and remain visible today, an 
impressive part of the local landscape. Strabo only cited three (the third 
is at 5.4.7); there are actually as many as four (Herbert W. Benario, 
“Cocceius and Cumae,” CB 35 [1959] 40-1). 

5.4.6. The Lokrinos Gulf (Lacus Lucrinus in Latin), was one of the 
small inlets near Baiae. The natural bar separating it from the open sea was 
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said to have been the work of Herakles, and was known as the Herakleian 
Road (Diodoros 4.22.2), one of several topographical features associated 
with the hero's return of the cattle of Geryon to the Greek world (see 3.2.11, 
5.3.3). Agrippa (or perhaps Cocceius) raised it as part of the local construc- 
tion program. The oyster industry here was developed by M. Sergius Orata 
in the early first century Bc, who made the first oyster ponds and also 
invented the shower bath, a good selling point for the numerous villas that 
he bought, renovated, and put on the market. The best oysters were those 
caught in the region of Brundisium and transported across Italy to be raised 
in Sergius Orata’s ponds (Pliny, Natural History 9.168). The large number 
of calderas in a small area and the rich mythology of the region invited 
confusion about nomenclature, and moreover Strabo's account may be 
missing a phrase, as there is no indication of who the eponym of Misenum 
was (presumably Misenos, the companion of Odysseus), and in fact the 
toponym is not in all manuscripts. 

Dikaiarcheia (Puteoli in Latin, modern Pozzuoli) lies just to the east. 
It was founded by Samians fleeing the Persian invasion in the mid-sixth 
century BC (Stephanos of Byzantion, “Potioli”), and came under Roman 
control at the time of the Second Punic War (Livy 24.7.10). The suggestion 
that its Latin name originated from its wells (putei) has the support of 
Varro (de lingua latina 5.25), but the second possibility, from "stink" 
(puteo) sounds like an urban fable. Dikaiarcheia developed an important 
craft industry (Diodoros 5.13.2), and was known for a blue pigment used 
for paint (Pliny, Natural History 33.162). But its most famous product was 
described in detail by Strabo: the waterproof cement today called pozzo- 
lana, which became the basis of Roman monumental construction, the 
opus caementicum seen in so many Roman buildings (Lynne Lancaster, 
"Roman Engineering and Construction," in Oxford Handbook of 
Engineering and Technology in the Classical World [ed. John Peter Oleson, 
Oxford 2008] 256-84, at 260—2). It was so prized that Herod the Great 
imported it 2,000 km. to build the harbor at his Caesarea (Roller, Building 
Program 138). 

In its prime, Dikaiarcheia was the major emporium of south Italy and 
the harbor city of the region, profiting from its proximity to the culture of 
Neapolis (see 5.4.7). Eudoxos of Kyzikos landed here in order to build 
support for his Indian adventure (2.2.4—5), and in the first century AD it was 
no accident that Petronius set his Satyricon in this lively cosmopolitan city. 
Its physical remains are extensive. Strabo's Agora of Hephaistos (cited by 
this name nowhere else, but probably the original Greek form) is the 
Forum of Vulcan, not a construction but a plain of exceedingly notable 
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volcanic activity at the crater of Solfatara on the uplands northeast of the 
city. 

5.4-7. A short distance to the east was Neapolis (modern Naples). 
Archaeological evidence indicates that Rhodians established an outpost 
here in the seventh century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 192). 
The literary evidence attributes the original foundation to Euboians, 
like Dikaiarcheia, but later the Athenians resettled it, along with people 
who left the island of Pithekoussai due to internal strife and volcanic 
activity (5.4.9). The exact details of the Athenian involvement are not 
known, but by the 430s BC their admiral Diotimos (see 1.3.1) was 
stationed in the city (Timaios, F98). The town was originally named 
Parthenope after one of the Sirens, whose body washed ashore here and 
who was buried at the site (Vergil, Georgics 4.564; Pliny, Natural 
History 3.62), but the repeated new settlements (not all of which may 
have been exactly in the same place) led to the name Neapolis, or 
“New City.” Parthenope, the Siren, was still honored in the Augustan 
period. The city retained its Greek character until relatively late Jorma 
Kaimio, The Romans and the Greek Language (Helsinki 1979] 70-2), 
with all the trappings of a Greek city even after Roman political 
control began in the fourth century Bc (Livy 8.26.6). Strabo's account 
is one of the best extant on the survival of Greek institutions in Roman 
Italy; and how they appealed to the Roman elite. The underground 
passage, another example of the work of M. Cocceius Auctus (see 
5.4.5), is now called Grotta Vecchia and is 700 m. long: Seneca 
(Letter 57) described the difficulties of traveling through it. Modern 
Naples retains some traces of its ancient past, buried under the medieval 
city: in antiquity it was less important than today. 

Strabo's panegyric on the benefits of Neapolis as a retirement commu- 
nity has long been taken as proof that he himself ended up there (Strabo, 
ed. Aujac, vol. 3, p. 216; Syme, Anatolica 293), but this is implausible, if for 
no other reason than that he would never have referred to himself as 
a Roman. Neapolis was seen as a somewhat more elegant and cultured 
version of Dikaiarcheia (Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.711212): Vergil lived there 
in his youth (Georgics 4.563-6), where he may have learned some of the 
Greek geographical knowledge that pervades his works, and there is no 
doubt that Strabo also spent time in the region. 

5.4.8. Herakleion (Herculaneum in Latin, modern Ercolano) and 
Pompaia (modern Pompeii) are next along the coast. They are far more 
famous today than they were in Strabo's time because of the eruption of 
Vesuvius in AD 79 — slightly over half a century after he finished the 
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Geography — which not only buried both cities but substantially changed 
the topography of the region. Strabo is the only one to record that the 
Saunitians conquered Pompaia (Rafael Scopacasa, Ancient Samnium: 
Settlement, Culture, and Identity Between History and Archaeology [Oxford 
2015] 27). 

Herakleion lies due west of Vesuvius and was a small town, origin- 
ally dedicated to Herakles, nicely freshened by the Lips (southwest) 
wind. Little is known about its early history beyond what Strabo 
reported. Pompaia was more important, a Greek settlement since the 
sixth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 192). It became a major 
trading center and seaport for the fertile hinterland around Vesuvius 
(Cato, de agricultura 135.2; Pliny, Natural History 31.94). As a town 
controlled by the Saunitians, it was traditionally opposed to Rome and 
was eventually conquered in 89 Bc by P. Cornelius Sulla (Appian, Civil 
War 1.39, 50). The Sarnus River (modern Sarno) is now well south of 
the town due to volcanic activity, and although only a few kilometers 
long, connected Pompaia with its hinterland. Nola, which retains its 
ancient name, lies northeast of Vesuvius, an ancient town eventually 
controlled by the Etruscans and conquered by the Romans in the late 
fourth century Bc (Diodoros 19.101.3). Although small, it figured in 
Roman history, for in 215 Bc it was the site of the first reversal suffered 
by Hannibal in Italy (Livy 23.44—6), and in AD 14 it was where Augustus 
died (Tacitus, Annals 1.5.9; Dio 56.29.2). Nuceria (modern Nocera) lay to 
the southeast of Nola, and controlled the pass into the interior from the 
Sarnus valley. It had a long history of shifting alliances until strengthened 
by a veterans’ settlement in the early first century Bc (Diodoros 36.2.12; 
Appian, Civil War 4.3). Acherrai, or Acerrae (modern Acerra), west of 
Nola and north of Vesuvius, is little known, coming under Roman 
control in the fourth century Bc (Livy 8.17.12). These three towns — 
Nola, Nuceria, and Acherrai — although relatively obscure today, were 
the market centers for the fertile region east and north of Vesuvius, whose 
products funnelled to the coast at Pompaia. The other Acherrai lies in 
northern Italy just west of Cremona (5.1.11) at modern Pizzighettone on 
the Adda (ancient Adoua) River, and was the capital of the Insoubrians, 
which the Romans captured in 225 Bc (Polybios 2.34.4; Plutarch, 
Marcellus 6). 

Strabo's description of Vesuvius, probably an eye-witness account, 
shows his particular interest in active vulcanism (as was also the case with 
Aitna — modern Etna — in Sicily and the Liparaian islands to its north: see 
6.2.6—11). Today the mountain rises to 1,281 m., but it was significantly 
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higher before the eruption of ap 79, and was well known to be an active 
volcano, but when Strabo wrote it had not erupted for many years, and the 
surrounding region was heavily populated. This was both a prosperous 
agricultural region with fine wine (Columella, Rei rusticae 3.2.12; Pliny, 
Natural History 14.22, 34) and an important source of building stone. There 
was no sense of the impending danger. 

Syrrenton (Surrentum in Latin, modern Sorrento) lies on the north side 
of the peninsula that forms the south edge of the Krater. Strabo had 
discussed some of the characteristics of this region in his account of 
Homeric knowledge of the area (1.2.12). The city took its name from the 
Sirens, and like so many cities on the Bay of Naples, was a resort for the 
wealthy, noted for its fine climate (Horace, Epistles 1.17.52). Its wine was 
unusual (5.4.3). The Athenaion Promontory (Promontorium Minervae 
in Latin, modern Punta Capanella) is the long peninsula pointing toward 
Capreae (Kapreai in Greek, modern Capri), which lies a short distance off 
its end (see 5.4.9). The three islets to the south, the Seirenes, are the 
modern Li Galli (“The Roosters”), where the Sirens lived and lured ships. 
Today they are privately owned. To Strabo, the entire coast of the Bay of 
Naples was so populated that it gave the appearance of being a single city, 
as it does today. 

5-4.9. The island of Prochyte (Prochyta in Latin, modern Procida) 
was traditionally named after a cousin of Aeneas (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.53.3), but more probably means 
“that which is poured out,” referring to its vulcanism. It lies just 
southwest of Misenum, and Strabo was correct in connecting it geo- 
logically to Pithekoussai (Pithecusa in Latin, modern Ischia), which is 
farther to the southwest. Pliny rejected the common claim that the 
name meant “Ape Island” in favor of one based on pithos, as ceramics 
were made there (Natural History 3.82). It was the earliest Greek 
settlement in the region, established by Euboians from Eretria and 
Chalkis, and pottery from the eighth century Bc supports its antiquity 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 163-8). Yet the island often proved unin- 
habitable because of its volcanic activity, and the original settlers left 
for the mainland and founded Kyme (see 5.4.3). An attempt by Hieron 
I of Syracuse (ruled 478-466 Bc) to establish a new settlement was 
equally unsuccessful. Strabo is the only source for gold mines on the 
island, and there is no physical evidence for any, but given Strabo’s 
knowledge of mining, the comment should be taken seriously (see Strabo, 
ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 127-8). Despite the difficulties of settlement, the 
island was fertile. 
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It was the home of Typhon, who was located here as early as the fifth 
century BC (Pindar, Pythian 1.15-28). He was a mythological monster, 
described in detail by Hesiod (Theogony 820-80). After he was killed by 
Apollo, he was buried under Mt. Aitna (Etna), but the vastness of his body 
meant that it extended as far as the Bay of Naples. Strabo’s interest is in 
vulcanism and its effects, and he saw Pindar’s account, with its detailed 
description of volcanic activity, as a quasi-scientific explanation. It seems to 
be an eye-witness report of an eruption of Aitna, sometime shortly before 
the poem was written to commemorate a victory of Hieron II in 470 Bc. 
Strabo also attached a description by Timaios (F58) of a seismic event on 
Pithekoussai, at the Epomeus hill, the highest point (788 m.) on the island. 
Its date is not certain, but since Timaios was born in the middle of the 
fourth century BC, one suspects that “shortly before his time” would be the 
early part of that century. 

Capreae (Capri) lies off the south end of the Krater. Little is known of 
its ancient history (see Vergil, Aeneid 7.735). Augustus acquired it as 
a private possession and built a villa there, today called the “Palazzo 
a Mare,” an important monument in the history of Roman private resi- 
dences. Yet it was overshadowed by the remains of the Villa Jovis of 
Tiberius, the first of the great imperial residences, where the emperor 
spent the last eleven years of his life (Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial 
Architecture 198—201). 

5.4.10. For Capua, see 5.3.9, 5.4.3; for Teanum Sidicinum, 5.3.9. 
The route to Brentesion (modern Brindisi) is an extension of the Via 
Appia, which Strabo followed as it headed east from Capua. Calatia is at 
modern Santa Giacomo delle Galazzi, at the northeast corner of the 
Campanian plain. The route crosses a pass known as the Furculae 
Caudinae (Caudine Forks; the toponym Forchia still survives in the 
region), where in 321 Bc the Romans suffered one of the major disasters 
of their early history, when a consular army surrended to the Saunitians 
(Livy 9.1-2). The road then drops down into the small plain of Caudium, 
where the eponymous settlement lies, perhaps little more than a roadhouse. 
A short distance farther is the famous city of Beneventum (modern 
Benevento), on the upper Volturnus River (for which, see 5.3.10), where 
Pyrrhos of Epeiros was defeated in 275 BC, resulting in his withdrawal from 
Italy (Plutarch, Pyrrhos 25). A few years later, the Romans, misinterpreting 
the indigenous name of the town, Malventum, as an evil omen, changed it 
to Beneventum (Livy 9.27.14). 

For Casilinum, see 5.3.9, and Prainestos, 5.3.11. The story about 
Hannibal and the siege of the latter city, although widely reported, seems 
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to have developed relatively late as a paradigm about greed and the ultimate 
uselessness of money. It was not mentioned by Polybios or Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, but first recorded by Strabo and Livy (23.19.17-18). Livy 
merely reported that the Prainestians were reduced to eating leather, rats, 
and other animals, and planting turnips, as well as Hannibal’s reaction to 
this. Strabo’s account is the earliest with such detail, such as the number of 
the besieged and the price of the rat (a mina is a weight, somewhat more 
than a pound, used here as a monetary unit). Valerius Maximus (7.6.3) 
reported essentially the same story, with some variance of detail and none 
of Hannibal’s thoughts. Pliny (Natural History 8.222) attributed the tale to 
“annales” without specification. The story probably originated from those 
with Hannibal who were chronicling his campaign, and was eventually 
recorded by an unknown Roman historian, certainly not Livy. See also 
Frontinus, Stratagems 4.5.20. 

5.4.11. The towns listed generally run in a strip along the interior of the 
Campanian plain. Most have been mentioned previously. Suessula (near 
modern Cancello), where the Romans defeated the Saunitians in 343 BC 
(Livy 7.37.4), lies northwest of Nola. Atella is midway between Neapolis 
and Capua, in the middle of the Campanian Plain. It supported Hannibal 
and was eliminated as a functioning city thereafter (Polybios 9.10a; Livy 
22.61.11; 26.16.5), although restored in the first century Bc (Cicero, Letters to 
His Friends 13.7). Allegedly the farces known as the Atellana Fabula 
originated here (Jürgen Blánsdorf, “Atellana Fabula," BNP 2 [2003] 
224-6). Abella (modern Avella) is just northeast of Nola, in the hills, 
and was supposedly a Euboian foundation (Justin, Epitome 20.1.13). Strabo 
listed these towns in order to establish the border region between the 
coastal Campanians and the interior Saunitians. 

Except in one dubious instance (4.4.6), Strabo always used the Greek 
form, Saunitians, rather than the common Latin one, Samnites. 
The earliest documentation of the Greek name is by Philistos of 
Syracuse, active in the early fourth century Bc (FGrHist #556, F41—2; also 
Polybios 3.90.7). The proclivity of modern translators and commentators 
of Strabo to make no distinction between these quite different terms is 
unfortunate. 

The Saunitians were originally rural villagers who spoke an Oscan 
language (Livy 9.13.7, 10.20.8) and were notorious for raids into the 
Campanian Plain. In a long series of wars, lasting from the middle of the 
fourth century Bc into the following century, they and the Romans 
disputed their respective territories: the first literary record of the 
Saunitians is a treaty with Rome in 354 Bc (Livy 7.19.4; Diodoros 
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16.45.8). Rome steadily gained the upper hand, especially after the Via 
Appia was constructed. Saunitian alliance with Pyrrhos of Epeiros led to 
the Fourth Samnite War, the defeat at Malventum/Beneventum in 275 BC, 
and the dissolution of the Saunitian federation and a firm Roman alliance. 
Yet when the Marsic or Social War broke out in 91 BC (see 5.4.2) 
the Saunitians joined the uprising, only to be defeated again (Diodoros 
37.2.4-6; Appian, Civil War 1.39). 

Strabo’s primary interest was the last phase of Saunitian history, their 
final military operation as an independent state. In 82 Bc they supported 
C. Marius the Younger against P. Cornelius Sulla in the Roman civil war. 
While Marius was at Prainestos, his forces and the Saunitians made 
a sudden march on Rome. Sulla engaged them outside the Colline Gate, 
and events proceeded as Strabo described (a more detailed account is 
Plutarch, Sulla 29-30). Strabo's “public encampment” is no doubt the 
Villa Publica, not a building but a region in the Campus Martius used for 
military levies, among other things (Richardson, New Topographical 
Dictionary 430-1). The irony in the tale of the prisoners is that they 
would have expected to be enrolled in the Roman army, not executed. 
Their fate was seen as an early example of the excesses that would come to 
characterize the Roman civil war over the next fifty years. Nothing more is 
heard of an independent Saunitian entity. 

Bovianum (modern Boiano) was at the heart of the Saunitian territory, 
at the edge of a small plain east of the summit of the Apennines. It may 
have been their central sanctuary, and in the later first century Bc became 
the location of a settlement of veterans of the Eleventh Legion (Pliny, 
Natural History 3.107). For Aesernia, see 5.3.10. Panna is cited nowhere 
else and its location is unknown. Telesia (modern Telse, with visible 
remains) was on the upper Volturnus northwest of Beneventum. For 
Venusia, well into Apulia on the Via Appia, see 6.3.7. 

5.4.12. Strabo's Saunitian history is the most detailed extant account of 
their customs. The ritual described is the Ver Sacrum, the Sacred 
Springtime, in which everything produced at a harvest was consecrated. 
In one instance, it took place at Rome after the disaster at Lake 
Trasumennus in 217 Bc (Livy 22.10). The Saunitians may have made use 
of the ritual during the 75 years of war against the Romans, or later during 
the Social War. Such ceremonies were often connected with migrations of 
people, an attempt to reduce the population during periods of adversity 
(Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.16, 24; Scopacasa, 
Ancient Samnium 35-6). It was said to have been an ancient custom, 
common in many places, and may have occurred at the time of the 
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foundation of Rhegion by Chalkis (6.1.6). There are numerous mytholo- 
gical stories about bovines (or other animals) leading the way to a new 
settlement, most notably on Crete and in Boiotia, with the crucial factor 
being where the animal lay down. For the Opikians, see 5.4.3. Strabo seems 
to have believed that “Sabellian” was a diminutive, which is possible but 
unlikely, and it may merely be a variant name or that of a subgroup. 
The Lakonian connection is in part a tendency to see Greek origins 
throughout Italy (the same was said about the Sabines: Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.49.5), here strengthened by the local 
ethnym Pitanatians, since Pitana was a district of Sparta (Herodotos 3.55; 
Pausanias 3.14.6). The inhabitants of Taras (Tarentum in Latin, modern 
Taranto), a Spartan foundation lying just to the south of the Saunitian 
territory (6.3.1-4), were well aware of their superior military power, and 
would want good relations with them. Providing them with a kindred 
origin might have eased this process. 

Little else is known about the Saunitian marriage customs (although 
they were also mentioned by Strabo’s contemporary, Nikolaos of 
Damascus, in his Customs [FGrHist #90, F103 c]), but they entered popular 
culture in modern times, immortalized by André-Ernest-Modeste Grétry’s 
1776 opera Les mariages samnites. 

The Hirpinians were a Saunitian subgroup centered at Malventum/ 
Beneventum, and lived mostly to its southeast. There is no reason to 
doubt the etymology of their foundation tale, another example of animal 
involvement in cultural movements (see above) as well as the wolf stories 
prevalent in central Italy, such as the tale of Romulus and Remus (Serena 
Ferrando, “Sulle tracce del ‘lupo sannita’ con Strabone,” Maia 55 [2004] 
511-17; Scopacasa, Ancient Samnium 22-3). For the Leukanians, see 6.1.2—5. 

5-4.13. Gladiators seem to have been a Campanian institution, perhaps 
originating as displays of the defeat of enemies. The Romans may have 
learned about them from witnessing the spectacle in Campanian towns 
(Livy 9.40.17). There is a further anecdote about Hannibal, additional 
proof that Strabo was using as a source one of the historians who 
recorded his deeds (see also 5.4.10). Hannibal spent the winter of 
216—215 BC in Capua, and the story of the luxurious life his men led 
there became well known, and it took him the entire summer of 215 Bc 
to put them back into shape (Diodoros 26.11). The Roman commander, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, was aware of this, and it may have been he who 
uttered the famous aphorism about receiving back women. The story is 
remindful of the words of Cyrus the Great at the end of Herodotos’ Histories 
(9.122). 
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The Picentinians traditionally lived in east central Italy (5.4.2). After the 
activities of Pyrrhos of Epeiros in and around Campania in the early third 
century BC, a group of them was moved onto the triangular plain of the 
Silaris River (modern Sele), which came to be called the Picentinus Ager. 
It adjoined the Poseidoniate or Paestanian Gulf, the modern Golfo di 
Salerno. Poseidonia (Paestus or Paestum in Latin, renamed in modern 
times Paestum) is at the south end of the plain. Known today for its 
spectacular Archaic Greek temples, it was founded in the sixth 
century BC by the Sybarites, who established a coastal outpost here that 
was eventually moved a short distance inland (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 
180-2). It passed into Leukanian and then Roman control, whose settle- 
ment, from 268 Bc, included the removed Picentinians (Livy, Summary 14). 
There are a few small streams in the region, some flowing north into the 
Silaris, others directly into the sea. 

Marcina is not otherwise documented, and its location on this strip of 
coast has not been determined. This was a region of Etruscan settlement 
(Polybios 3.70). The isthmus is that of the Athenaion Promontory (see 
5.4.8), and the road from the Campanian Plain ran from Nuceria across 
a low saddle to Salernum (see below). In a typical example of the erratic 
spelling of toponyms in the Geography, the form "Pompeia" is used here 
but “Pompaia” in the other three citations of the city (all in 5.4.8). 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos (Roman Antiquities 1.44.1) used the former 
spelling. 

The Silaris River (modern Sele) marked the border between Campania 
and Leukania. It is noted for the sanctuary of Argive Hera at its mouth (see 
6.1.1). In earliest times, the river was considered the northern border of 
Italy. It has a number of large tributaries and creates the largest plain on the 
west coast of Italy south of the Campania. The story of the peculiar 
properties of the Silaris was widely known (the Aristotelian 
On Marvellous Things Heard 95; Pliny, Natural History 2.226; Silius 
Italicus 8.580—1), and the most obvious explanation would be connected 
with the travertine deposits along the lower river. 

Picentia is little known historically, but the name survives at modern 
Sant’Antonio a Picenzia, just southeast of Salerno at the northwest corner 
of the Picentinus Ager, near Pontecagnano, an area of early settlement. 
Presumably the town did not survive as a significant place after the period 
of Hannibal. The use of Picentinians as couriers is a rare comment on the 
Roman postal service, which was employment seen as punishment, since it 
meant a denial of allied status and military service (Aulus Gellius 10.3.19). 
Its establishment at the time of Hannibal — probably to assist in the 
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transmission of wartime reports from the field to Rome — is the earliest 
documentation of the service. An inscription from probably 132 Bc records 
the building of the coastal road from Capua to Rhegion and the creation of 
a courier system (A. M. Ramsay, “A Roman Postal System Under the 
Republic," JHS 10 [1920] 79-86). It reached its maturity in the time of 
Strabo, when Augustus formalized it (Suetonius, Augustus 49.3; Hannah, 
Time 139-42). 

For the Leukanians and Brettians, see 6.1.3-5. Salernum is modern 
Salerno, near the site of Picentia on the narrow coastal strip just north of 
the Picentinus Ager. It was founded in 197 Bc (Livy 32.29.3) at an earlier 
settlement, becoming a bulwark against the restive Picentinians to the 
south. Strabo’s distance (probably a conversion from 32.5 miles) cannot 
be from the Seirenoussai (or Sirenes), as they are islands, but conforms 
exactly to that from Nuceria to the Silaris. 


BOOK 6 


Southern Italia and Sikelia 


Book 6 begins where Book 5 left off at the southern edge of Campania, and 
covers the rest of the Italian peninsula (Domenico Musti, Strabone e la 
Magna Grecia {Padua 1988]). The narrative circles around and ends at 
Buca, the terminal point of Book 5 on the east coast. Inserted in the middle 
is a section on the island of Sicily. The book finishes with a summary 
history of Rome and a consideration of the present state of Roman rule. 


Part i: Leukania and Brettia 


6.1.1. The first region examined is Leukania (Lucania in Latin), territory 
that extended from the Silaris to the Laos River (modern Lao), and whose 
inhabitants were related to the Saunitians (6.1.3). They are not known 
before the fifth century Bc (Diodoros 14.101), and became subject to Rome 
at the end of the following century (Livy 9.19.3). By Strabo's day they had 
lost their independent identity. 

At the mouth of the Silaris was the Sanctuary of Argive Hera. It was 
consistently said to have been founded by Jason (Pliny, Natural History 
3.70), yet archaeological evidence suggests that it was established in the 
seventh century Bc by the settlers at Poseidonia (5.4.13), a few kilometers 
away, where Hera was also prominent (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 180—1). 
The sanctuary at the mouth of the Silaris, today called Foce del Sele, was 
probably already in decline in Strabo's time and was heavily damaged in 
the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79. 

The text is corrupt immediately after the mention of Poseidonia, and 
whether there are more details about this coast is unknown. It is about 
20 km. to the small island of Leukosia (modern Licosa). The story that the 
Sirens committed suicide is not documented before the Alexandra of 
Lykophron (712-25); Strabo had already alluded to the death of another 
Siren, Parthenope, whose body had washed ashore in the Bay of Naples 
(5.4.7). The popularity of myths concerning the fate of the Sirens in the late 
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Hellenistic period may be purely toponymic (little-known companions of 
Odysseus are also common in this region: see below), as their personal 
names (Parthenope, Leukosia, and Ligeia) are not documented any earlier. 
Today the tiny islet of Licosa contains a lighthouse and is a protected area. 
The mainland promontory opposite the island (modern Punta Licosa) 
marks the end of the broad bay, the Poseidoniate Gulf (see 5.4.13), whose 
north end is the Athenaion Promontory that separates it from the Bay of 
Naples. 

About 50 km. farther down the coast is the famous town of Elea (Latin 
and modern Velia), whose widely variant toponymic history was outlined 
by Strabo. All the suggestions point toward a name based on the marshes 
(elees) in the region. Much of what is known about the foundation of the 
city is in this passage, in part from Herodotos (1.165—7), and especially his 
younger contemporary Antiochos of Syracuse (F8), who supplied the name 
of the Phokaian leader, Kreontiades. When the Persian commander 
Harpagos besieged Phokaia in the 540s Bc, the Phokaians were able to 
escape and began their wanderings through the Mediterranean, eventually 
founding Elea. The city became famous as the home of the Eleatic school 
of philosophy established by Parmenides, one of the most significant 
thinkers of Archaic Greece, who lived there shortly after it was founded, 
and seems to have been involved in its government. His disciple was Zenon 
(not to be confused with Zenon of Kition, the founder of Stoicism), and 
the two Eleatics were brought into contact with the young Sokrates in 
Plato’s dialogue Parmenides. 

The city sits at the end of a high bluff (where substantial remains have 
been found) overlooking the sea, in a region lacking good agricultural land. 
The Elees, or Hales River (modern Alento) lies just to the north. It has 
practically no floodplain, and the inhabitants of Elea turned toward the sea 
for their livelihood — perhaps not unexpected given their Phokaian heri- 
tage — and supplied the Romans with ships in the first two Punic wars 
(Polybios 1.20.14; Livy 26.29.5). They managed to remain largely indepen- 
dent until the first century Bc (Cicero, Pro Balbo 55). 

The coastal itinerary continues to the south. The Palinouros 
Promontory (modern Capo Palinuro) lies about 25 km. beyond Elea, 
allegedly named for the helmsman of Aeneas, who was shipwrecked there 
(Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.53.2). The two 
Oinotrides Islands — their name reflecting the most ancient term for 
this region — were known as Pontia and Isacia (Pliny, Natural History 
3.85) but are no longer visible. Pyxous is about 15 km. beyond the 
promontory (actually to the northeast because of the turn of the coast), 
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and was founded by Messenians from the Peloponnesos. Mikythos had 
a brief and unsuccessful career as a local ruler in southern Italy and adjacent 
Sicily (Diodoros 11.59.4). His settlement at Pyxous was a failure, and he was 
invited to leave Rhegion (for which, see 6.1.6) while its ruler and returned 
to the Peloponnesos, living out his life at Tegea in Arkadia (Herodotos 
7.170). Strabo was probably still following Antiochos at this point, since he 
was discussing a town from the latter’s era that had long been abandoned 
(as a Greek town) in his own day: a Roman settlement, Buxentum, was 
founded on the site in 194 Bc (Livy 32.29.4), and seems to have had little 
continuity with Pyxous. The Pyxous River is the modern Bussento. 

The city of Laos and its homonymous river (not mentioned by name 
until 6.1.4) are about 40 km. farther along the coast and define the southern 
boundary of Leukania (Biagio Moliterni, “Laos: fiume e citta nella 
Geografia di Strabone," ASCL 74 [2007] 5-29). Since “laos” means “peo- 
ple”, the toponym laid itself open to puns and ambiguous oracles. It was 
founded by refugees from Sybaris when that city was destroyed in 510 BC 
(Herodotos 6.21). The site lies near modern Marcellina just south of the 
river (the modern Lao), and seems to have been of little importance in the 
Roman period, another indication that Strabo’s periplous is from an earlier 
era. Laos probably went into decline after its capture by the Leukanians in 
the early fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.101.3-4). Drakon is another post- 
Homeric companion of Odysseus, one of several who appear toponymi- 
cally in southern Italy, such as Baios and Misenos. The oracle is remindful 
of many linguistically misleading ones, most famously that given to 
Kroisos of Lydia (Herodotos 1.53). 

6.1.2. Strabo used the term “Tyrrhenian coast” to refer to the entire 
west coast of Italy, not just the part actually along Tyrrhenia. By “the other 
sea” he meant either the Tarantine Gulf (the sea between the heel and toe 
of Italy) or the Adriatic. Greek settlement on the eastern seas began with 
Sybaris in the later eighth century Bc, and Kroton very shortly thereafter 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 178-80), so the Lucanians became distinct 
from the Saunitians only after that time. For the Chonians, see 6.1.3, and 
the Oinotrians, 6.1.4. 

Strabo launched into a generalized summary of the relations between the 
Greek settlers and the indigenous population, which he placed in the 
context of lengthy warfare, presumably beginning with the adventurers 
after the Trojan War such as Odysseus, Aeneas, and Diomedes, as well as 
Philoktetes. In the fourth century Bc, the kings of Syracuse attempted to 
gain footholds on the Italian mainland, such as Dionysios I from the 390s 
into the 370s BC, and his son Dionysios II in the following generation. 
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There are also allusions to the First Punic War (“for Sikelia”) and 
the Second (“for Italia”). Despite Strabo’s inference that the Greek cities 
reached their peak after this time, and that this was when the term Greater 
Hellas (Megale Hellas or Magna Graecia) came into use, the earliest extant 
citation of the term is by Timaios (F13), writing in the later fourth or early 
third century BC, connecting the term to the Pythagoreans (see also Polybios 
2.39.1). Yet according to Valerius Maximus (8.7 ext. 2) the name existed 
before the time of Pythagoras, but its consistent association with the 
Pythagoreans suggests that it was in place by the late sixth century Bc. 

The warfare between the Greeks and the indigenous population lasted 
from the Trojan War period until “today,” and this eventually resulted in 
the Greeks becoming “thoroughly barbarized.” Strabo used the rare word 
ekbebarbarosthai, usually found only in the context of overseas Greeks in 
the early Hellenistic period, yet his discussion was limited to the situation 
in extreme southern Italy (Glen W. Bowersock, “The Barbarism of the 
Greeks," HSCP 97 [1995] 3-14). He excepted the three major Greek 
centers — Taras, Rhegion, and Neapolis — which retained a Hellenic 
identity, referring only to smaller places like Laos and Pyxous, whose 
inhabitants became assimilated by the “barbarians.” The use of the 
Trojan War as a chronological datum point is one of several places in the 
Geography that this was done, perhaps a concept obtained from 
Eratosthenes’ work on chronology (Katherine Clarke, Making Time For 
the Past [Oxford 2008] 144-5). 

Despite the implication that this was the situation in Strabo’s time 
(“today”), this cannot be the case, and must be the era of his source, 
which is not specified. Since the smaller Greek cities were taken over by 
the indigenous population in the fourth century Bc, Strabo may have 
realized the chronological confusion, and thus added that these cities had 
become Roman, an event more connected to his own era, but probably an 
accurate statement about the Lucanians and Brettians in the first 
century BC (Katherine McDonald, The Oscans in South Italy and Sicily 
[Cambridge 2015] 31). 

Then he attempted to untangle matters by stating that geographers were 
obligated to treat notable events in the past (an echo of Herodotos 1.1), re- 
emphasizing that even the indigenous people of this region — those who 
had made the Greeks “totally barbarized” — had themselves lost their 
identity (unlike the peoples of the north, such as the Tyrrhenians, who 
retained indigenous elements). 

6.1.3. The lack of distinct local ethnicity in Strabo’s time meant that he 
could not even define it for the peoples of the interior. Petelia, at modern 
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Strongoli, lies on a summit northwest of Kroton. Although it suffered in 
the Second Punic War (Polybios 7.1.3), it regained its prosperity and 
continued to flourish in and beyond Strabo’s day (Pomponius Mela 2.68; 
Pliny, Natural History 3.96). 

According to Homer, Philoktetes returned home safely from the Trojan 
War, and nothing was reported of any later career (Odyssey 3.190). Yet there 
was another tradition that placed him among the wanderers to Italy, 
having been forced to leave his Thessalian home of Meliboia. This is not 
recorded in extant literature before Apollodoros of Athens (F167), whose 
commentary on the Catalogue of Ships was written in the second century BC 
and was used extensively by Strabo. In Strabo’s account (presumably from 
Apollodoros’ Catalogue), Philoktetes was associated with several towns in 
a small area of south Italy: not only Petelia, but Krimissa (which is not 
certainly located, but probably was north of Kroton at Cird Marina), and 
Chone, in the same region. The Chonians were mentioned several times 
by Strabo in this section but remain shadowy. 

Some of Philoktetes’ companions went farther afield. Aigestes the 
Trojan is a post-Homeric figure who was associated with Aeneas 
(Dionysios of Halikarnassos 1.47.2; 1.52.1, and also mentioned repeat- 
edly in Book 5 of Vergil’s Aeneid [as Acestes]). He was the eponym of 
Aigesta (Segesta in Latin), in northwest Sicily, an indigenous settle- 
ment first documented (other than mythologically) in the early sixth 
century BC (Diodoros 5.9), and known for its support of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily of 415 Bc (Thoukydides 6.6.2, etc.). Its impressive 
remains, most notably an unfinished Doric temple of the era of the 
Athenian alliance, are seeing the pernicious effects of mass tourism. 
Eryx (modern Erice) is to the north, a high isolated hill on the coast: 
see 6.2.5. 

After his digression on the career of Philoktetes, Strabo returned to the 
interior of far southern Italy. Grumentum is east-northeast of Elea at the 
narrow point of the peninsula, near modern Grumento Nova, and was 
known for its wine (Pliny, Natural History 14.69). Vertinae and Kalasarna 
are otherwise unknown, although the name of the former may survive at 
modern Verzino, northwest of modern Crotone. For Venusia see 5.4.11 and 
for Thourioi, 6.1.13. The term "Tauriana" does not appear elsewhere in the 
Geography, and it is unclear what Strabo meant. Variants of the toponym 
occur in the vicinity of the Strait of Messina (Pomponius Mela 2.68; Pliny, 
Natural History 3.72), but this is far from Thourioi. The Taurianians 
briefly supported Carthage in the Second Punic War before returning to 
Roman alliance (Livy 25.1.2), but are not certainly located, and it is by no 
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means certain whether these similar toponyms and ethnyms refer to the 
same place. 

6.1.4. Strabo continued to rely on Antiochos of Syracuse as his primary 
source. The Brettians (Bruttians in Latin) were the southernmost indigen- 
ous people of Italy, an offshoot of the Leukanians. In all probability they 
were escaped slaves or disaffected groups who moved south, and who lost 
their independent identity in the second century Bc. The toponym Italia 
originated in this far southern region (see also 5.1.1), a usage familiar to 
Herodotos, who was a local inhabitant and always limited the term to this 
area (1.145, etc.). He seems to have been the first in extant Greek literature 
to use the name: alleged citations by Hekataios of Miletos (F80—5) are late 
quotations and are not reliable. In myth, Oinotria was the earliest region 
of Greek settlement in Italy. The Oinotrians were descended from 
Oinotros, who arrived seventeen generations before the Trojan War 
(Aristotle, Politics 7.9; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
1.11.2), and were the ancestors of the Italians; thus Oinotria and Italia 
were originally coterminous, south of a line from the Laos River to 
Metapontion. For Taras and the Tarantine, see 6.3.1-5. The isthmus is 
the narrowest part of Italy, from the Hipponiate Gulf (modern Golfo di 
Santa Eufemia) to the Skylletic (Golfo di Squillace), with a distance across 
of about 29 km., which conforms to Strabo’s 160 stadia. The alternative 
name for the western gulf is supported by Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(Roman Antiquities 1.35.1), and it may be the Lametician of Aristotle. 
The sailing distance (about 400 km.) is far too high for a direct route 
from one end of the isthmus to the other, and may reflect a different 
itinerary. 

The toponyms Italia and Oinotria began to move north from the 
narrows into the region of Metapontion and Siris (see 6.1.14—15), where 
the coast begins to turn toward the heel of Italy, the homeland of the 
vague Chonian people, who seemingly lived inland. No date is speci- 
fied for the original expansion of Italia and Oinotria, but it may have 
been as early as the mythological period. Strabo took Antiochos to task 
for his failure to distinguish the Leukanians and Brettians, or at least to 
be unaware of their relative locations, which Strabo laid out precisely. 
Kerilloi (Cerilli or Cerillae in Latin, modern Cerilla) is a little-known 
settlement south of the mouth of the Laos. The isthmus cited here is 
the other narrows in the far south of Italy, extending from the mouth 
of the Laos to Sybaris, or Thourioi, about 55 km. (Strabo’s figure again 
is accurate). This isthmus marked the division between the Leukanians 
and the Brettians. 
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Although there was an eponymous founder of the Brettians (Stephanos 
of Byzantion, “Brettos”), the linguistic explanation (probably from 
Antiochos) is plausible. Dion was a member of the Syracusan royal family 
and an influential advisor to both Dionysios I and II in the early fourth 
century Bc. Eventually banished from the court, in time he returned and 
seized control, but was assassinated three years later. Although Strabo did 
not otherwise mention him, and merely used him as a datum point for 
when the Brettians began to prosper, his career is especially well known 
because of his association with Plato and the information in Plutarch’s 
biography (Plato, Letters 7-8; Plutarch, Dion). 

6.1.5. Strabo returned to his coastal itinerary, which he had left at the end 
of 6.1.1, after Laos. Temese (or Temesa), at the mouth of the Savutus River 
(modern Savuto) was supposedly an early foundation (for the Ausonians, 
see 5.3.6). Strabo was particularly interested in the site because of its 
perceived Homeric connections: Thoas was the Aitolian leader at Troy 
(Iliad 2.638), and Strabo is the only source for his Italian voyage. 
The sentence about Hannibal seems oddly irrelevant (or misplaced), and 
given the lacuna shortly thereafter (the proverb is never stated), the section 
may be corrupt. Polites, unlike so many Italian companions of Odysseus, 
was mentioned in the Odyssey (10.224, when he was turned into a pig by 
Kirke). Yet Strabo did not tell the entire story of his later career: returned to 
his human form, he came to Temese, assaulted a girl, and was stoned to 
death by the locals. Yet his daimon continued to kill Temesians at random, 
and they resolved to leave Italy, but were forbidden to do so by the Delphic 
oracle, which ordered the building of the heroón. Evidently this brought 
the killing to an end, but the Temesians were still forced to consecrate a girl 
as tribute each year. Eventually the boxer Euthymos appeared on the scene, 
fell in love with the current temple maiden, and vanquished the daimon, 
marrying the girl (Aelian, Historical Miscellany 8.18; Pausanias 6.6.4—11). 

One might dismiss this as totally a folk tale were it not for the fact that 
Euthymos is a known person, who was from Italian Lokroi and won the 
boxing prize at Olympia in 484, 476, and 472 Bc. His statue was still visible 
there in the second century Ap. Thus the entire story is a mixture of 
foundation tale, cultic practices, and history: the death of the daimon 
may have been a ritual connected with the Lokrian capture of Temese 
and its shrines. 

Strabo, ever alert to data about mining as well as Homeric exegesis, 
reported on the abandoned copper mines at Temese (see also Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 7.207—8, 15.707) and associated them with the passage in 
the Odyssey (1.184) where Athena, disguised as Mentes, told Telemachos 
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that she was on her way to acquire copper at Temese, usually believed to 
be Tamassos in Cyprus, which also had copper mines (14.6.5). The 
orthography supports Strabo’s point, and Italian Temese is not as remote 
from Ithaka as Cyprus, but Strabo had a tendency to overstate Homer's 
knowledge of Italy. 

Terina is at modern Santa Vetera, about 25 km. down the coast from 
Temese. It was founded by the Krotonians (Pseudo-Skymnos 306-7; 
Pliny, Natural History 3.72) and seems to have been of little importance 
after Hannibal destroyed it. Kosentia (Consentia in Latin, modern 
Cosenza) is not on the coastal itinerary, but a detour of about 40 km. 
north of Terina on a road that crosses over to the headwaters of the Krathis 
River (see 6.1.13), and then continues down to Sybaris. It was the central 
city of the Brettians and as such was probably not an early foundation — 
perhaps from the fourth century Bc — coming under Roman control at the 
end of the Second Punic War (Livy 30.19.10). The location of Pandosia is 
unknown. It was an Achaian foundation (Pseudo-Skymnos 326—9), and 
had a name (“Giver of All”) that suggested agricultural abundance. Like 
Kosentia it was conquered by the Romans in the Second Punic War (Livy 
29.38.1), but it is best known for its role in the career of Alexander, here 
called the Molossian, but usually styled Alexander I of Epeiros, the uncle of 
Alexander the Great, who became king of the Molossians (in northwest 
Greece: see 7.7.4—11) and then of the Epeirotes in 342 bc. He was invited by 
the Tarantines to fight the Messapians and Leukanians (6.3.4), but became 
the victim of a number of topographically misleading prophecies about his 
death, futilely attempting to avoid them in a familiar reaction to such 
oracles. He was killed by one of his own allies, something that was never 
explained (Livy 8.24). Theopompos (F318 = Pliny, Natural History 3.98) 
placed his death at an otherwise-unknown Mardonia or Mandonia, prob- 
ably an error for Pandosia (Heckel, Who 5 Who to). 

Returning to the coastal itinerary, the next town south of Terina is 
Hipponion, which lies inland at modern Monteleone di Calabria, 
renamed Vibo Valentia in 1928. Strabo summarized most of what is 
known about its early history: its foundation was before 422 Bc, when it 
was mentioned in the context of the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 
5.5.3). Lhe city was destroyed by Dionysios I of Syracuse in the early fourth 
century BC (Diodoros 14.107.2) but was rebuilt. In 192 Bc a Roman settle- 
ment was founded at the site, called Vibo Valentia (Livy 35.40.5—6), 
a combination of an indigenous and Roman name. 

Sicily was sacred to Kore (Diodoros 5.2.3). Agathokles ruled Syracuse 
from 305 to 298 Bc (Diodoros 19.5—21.17). He intervened in southern Italy, 
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and eventually controlled territory as far as Kerkyra. The harbor that he 
built for the Hipponians has not been located, and neither has the Harbor 
of Herakles, although it must be at or near modern Capo Vaticano, the 
last prominent cape on the south Italian coast. Medma is slightly inland at 
the north end of a large plain formed by several small rivers, located near 
a spring at modern Rosarno. It was depopulated by Dionysios I in the early 
fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.78.5). The seaport of Emporion is only 
cited here and has not been located, but was at or near the mouth of the 
Medma River (modern Mesima), a short stream of less than 30 km. in 
length with an unexpectedly large drainage. The name Emporion suggests 
that it or Medma might have been the original Lokrian trading post in this 
region, from the sixth century Bc: Medma was first cited by Hekataios of 
Miletos (F81) at the end of that century. To the south, but part of the same 
coastal plain, is the Metauros River (modern Marro), which flows from 
the southwest. The associated settlement (Metaurum, according to 
Pomponius Mela, 2.68) was another Lokrian outpost, established perhaps 
as early as the mid-seventh century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 185). 

The Liparaian Islands (modern Lipari) lie about 95 km. due west of the 
Metauros (200 stadia or 40 km. from the Straits of Messina is far too short). 
Strabo had discussed them previously in regard to their Homeric connec- 
tions (1.2.9—15), and provided a thorough analysis at 6.1.10. In the passage 
cited (Odyssey 10.172), Homer only mentioned one island, the floating one 
of Aiolia, but the connection with the Liparaians is unquestionable, and as 
active volcanoes they are conspicuous from many directions. 

There is a break in the text after the second citation of the Metauros 
River. As it stands, it implies another river with the same name, but it is 
more likely that a toponym is lost, yet there is no significant river between 
the Metauros and the Skyllaion Promontory. This is at modern Rocca di 
Scillo, where the coast, having trended toward the west, turns again to the 
south. There is a long tradition that this was the home of the Homeric 
Skylla, although oddly Strabo, always anxious for Homeric commentary, 
did not mention this, standing on his previous discussion of Odysseus and 
the monster (1.2.9—10, 15). The Skyllaion lies at the entrance of the Straits 
of Messina, and thus would be an important point, which is why Anaxilaos 
fortified it after he seized control of Rhegion in 494 Bc as well as Zanklaion 
in Sicily, slightly later, which he renamed Messene (modern Messina) 
because his family came from Messenia in the Peloponnesos. His primary 
threat from the north was the Etruscans. He died in 476 Bc, and his small 
empire faded away shortly thereafter (Herodotos 6.23, 7.165; Thoukydides 
6.4.6; Diodoros 11.48). For further on Zanklaion/Messene see 6.2.2—3. 
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Cape Kainys is where the Italian coast makes its final turn to the 
south, at modern Punta Pezzo, just north of Villa San Giovanni. It lies 
at the narrows of the Straits of Messina, about three km. from the 
nearest point of Sicily, Cape Pelorias, which lies due north. Strabo’s six 
stadia — about a kilometer — is far too short for any possible crossing. 
Poseidonion, mentioned only here, is not a sanctuary of Poseidon but 
a topographical feature, whose location is unknown beyond being just 
south of Cape Kainys (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 153). The Pillar of 
the Rheginians was also nearby. It was a small tower (Pliny, Natural 
History 3.73), and probably stood directly opposite Zankle/Messene, in 
the vicinity of modern Catona. It marked the crossing point to Sicily, 
and was still standing in the second century Ap (Antonine Itinerary 
98.4—5). The pillar — looking much like a lighthouse — may appear on 
coins struck by Sextus Pompeius in 37 or 36 Bc (Laurence Mercuri, 
“Les Eubéens et la Colonne de Rhégion," MÉFRA no [1998] 551-69; 
Daniele Castrizio, “Note di iconografia siceliota rm: la statua dello 
Stretto,” Polifemo 7 [2007] 211722). 

6.1.6. Continuing down the coast along the mainland side of the Straits 
of Messina, the itinerary reaches Rhegion (Regium in Latin, modern 
Reggio di Calabria), about halfway through the straits (Giuseppe 
Cordiano, "Strabone ed i Messeni di Reggio," in Hesperia: Studi sulla 
grecità di Occidente 2 [ed. Lorenzo Braccesi, Rome 1991] 63—77). Much of 
what is known about its earliest history was summarized by Strabo, who 
continued to use Antiochos (F9) as his primary source. Presumably there 
was a group of Chalkideans (from the Euboian city) resident in Delphi, 
who were asked to move elsewhere by a convenient oracle (preserved by 
Diodoros, 8.23.2), probably with the collusion of their compatriots at 
Zankle (Messene). The founder, Antimnestos or Artimedes (Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 19.2), settled at the site of Rhegion 
before 700 Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 171-2). The Messenian involve- 
ment in the foundation was because of the undesirable conditions in the 
southern Peloponnesos in the mid-eighth century Bc, after Spartan men 
assaulted Messenian women at the sanctuary of Artemis Limnatis, a joint 
shrine on the Messenian—Lakedaimonian border (see 8.4.9; Pausanias 
4.4.2—3). Unlike the similar incident between the Sabines and the 
Romans, this did not lead to cultural assimilation, but caused the so- 
called First Messenian War and the abandonment of Messenia by certain 
segments of the population, something suggested by the Delphic oracle. 
For Makiston see 8.3.16. Anaxilas is the Anxilaos of 6.1.5, ruler of Rhegion 
from 494 BG; here Strabo used the Doric (or local) form of his name 
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(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 154). For the Sikelians, see 6.2.1-11; for 
Morgantion and the Morgetians, 6.2.4. 

Rhegion has had an almost continuous history from its founding to the 
present, and Strabo discussed it at length. The ancient city is virtually 
unknown archaeologically. The etymology of the toponym is by no means 
certain: Aischylos’ proposal (F402) is perhaps linguistically plausible but 
requires a broader view of geological history than one would expect most 
city founders to have. Deriving the name from Latin regius (“royal”) is 
sensible, but would only seem possible after the local Roman presence in 
the early third century Bc (Diodoros 22.1.1-3), when the city already had 
been in existence for over four hundred years. Strabo was rightfully 
dubious about this possibility. His interest in the vulcanism of the region 
(see also 6.2.8-10) produced a lengthy and astute account of the local 
phenomena, offering the theory that earthquakes are caused when volcanic 
eruptions are not possible, and rightly suggesting that the many offshore 
islands extending from the Bay of Naples to Sicily are part of a single vast 
volcanic system. Some of this material might be Strabo’s own, but it may in 
part be influenced by Poseidonios and even Pytheas. The “many cities” 
that the Rheginians founded probably refers to the brief local empire of 
Anaxilas/Anaxilaos, which extended into Sicily and resulted in the renam- 
ing of Zankle as Messene. 

Probably the most famous Rheginian was the poet Ibykos (Suda 
"Ibykos"). It was also a Pythagorean center (lamblichos, On the 
Pythagorean Way of Life 7). Dionysios I captured the city in 387 Bc; 
as usual with Strabo, the comments about the tyrant are unfavorable. 
Evidently the Rheginian assembly voted not to establish a marriage 
connection, which may have been the actual insult, and the city was 
leveled, with its inhabitants deported to Syracuse (Diodoros 14.44, 
106-7). Dionysios II rebuilt it twenty years later. In 280 Bc, when 
Pyrrhos was in Italy, a legion consisting of Campanians was sent to 
protect Rhegion, but actually took it over and ran wild, holding it for 
ten years: when the Romans gained control, the legionnaires were 
publically executed in the Roman Forum (Livy 28.28). The earthquake 
destruction would have been around 100 sc. Rhegion had been the 
point of access to Sicily since earliest times (especially during the First 
Punic War), and Octavian met Sextus Pompeius here in 42 Bc in 
a futile attempt to avoid war, and fortified it two years later (Dio 
47.36.4, 48.18.1). When Sextus’ Sicilian adventure collapsed in 36 Bc, 
Octavian, realizing both the importance of the city and its deprivation, 
devoted particular effort to repopulating it. 
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6.1.7. The itinerary continues to follow the Italian coastline past its 
southernmost points. White Rock Cape (Leukopetra) was a good point 
for sailors, with its prominent white rocks, similar to Leuka (6.3.5) at the 
point of the heel. It may be at Punta di Pellaro, just south of Rhegion and 
close to the 50-stadia distance quoted, but Capo dell'Armi, slightly farther 
along the coast, conforms better to the suggestion that it is toward the east 
and at the end of the Apennines. Herakleion is probably Capo 
Spartivento, the southeast corner of the toe of Italy, where one begins to 
sail toward the northeast with the prevailing southwest (Lips) wind, which 
could be used to go directly to Cape Iapygia, the end of the heel (see 6.3.5), 
without entering the Tarantine Gulf. The route up the coast of the toe as 
far as Kroton is in a direct line with the sailing course across the gulf to 
Cape lapygia. After it one is in the Adriatic, and the coast turns to the 
northwest. 

The next sailing point after Herakleion is Zephyrion (“West Wind 
Place,” modern Capo Bruzzano), not a place affected by the west wind, but 
sheltered from it. Strabo has mentioned no settlement since Rhegion, as 
the exposed southern coast of Italy had no towns, and Zephyrion was the 
first harbor, nearly 600 stadia (about 120 km.) from Rhegion. 

Settlers from Lokris in Central Greece came first to Zephyrion, and 
then, a few years later, moved about 20 km. up the coast and founded 
Lokroi (modern Locri). There were already contacts between the locals 
and mainland Greece in this region, and the actual settlers arrived at the 
end of the eighth century Bc (after the establishment of Syracuse in 734 BC 
and Kroton in 710 Bc: Boardman, Greeks Overseas 172, 179-80), and came 
to be called the Epizephyrian (“Toward the West”) Lokrians. The territory 
of the Lokrians in Greece was in two parts, with the Epiknemidians to the 
northeast and the Opountians to the southwest, separated by Phokis (see 
9.4.1). It is not clear which group founded the Italian city. Ephoros (F138a) 
suggested that it was the Opountians, and this was also the view of Vergil 
(Aeneid 3.399). Polybios (12.5—6) did not specify either, and it may be that it 
was a joint settlement, although perhaps led by the Opountians, since 
Euanthes, the leader, can be associated with their town of Oiantheia (Pliny, 
Natural History 4.47). The argument becomes circular. 

6.1.8. The next topic is the antiquity of the written laws of Lokroi, 
although by way of introduction Strabo summarized the unfortunate 
relationship between Dionysios II of Syracuse and the city (Ignazio 
D'Angelo, "La tradizione letteraria sul soggiorno locrese di Dionigi II: 
un frammento sconosciuto di Timeo (Strab. v1 1, 8, C 259)," RIL 136 [2002] 
177—91). He had come to Lokroi, the home of his mother Doris, after being 
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banished from Syracuse in the 350s Bc. He already had a dubious reputa- 
tion, especially for promiscuity (Athenaios 12.541ce), which he continued 
to sustain while there. When he left a few years later, most of his family 
remained in Lokroi, and the locals — especially the relatives of girls whom 
he had assaulted — took vengeance on them. The torturing and killing of 
Dionysios' daughters is described in several sources, with similar graphic 
details (especially by Aelian, Historical Miscellany 9.8; Plutarch, Tzmoleon 
13-14). Dionysios eventually lost all his Sicilian and Italian possessions and 
took refuge in Corinth, allegedly becoming an itinerant priest of Kybele. 
These events were originally recorded by Aristotle's student Klearchos of 
Soloi not long after Dionysios' death. 

This tale about the excesses of tyranny (as well as those of the Lokrians) 
serves as a prelude to the discussion of the early legal system at Lokroi, 
taken entirely from Ephoros (Fr39). Whether the lawgiver, Zaleukos, was 
an historical or mythological figure was already debated in antiquity: 
Aristotle (Politics 2.9.5) questioned his existence, although quoting sources 
that said he was a pupil of Thales of Miletos. Timaios and Theophrastos 
disagreed on whether he had actually lived (Cicero, de legibus 2.15). 
Nevertheless his laws were still in use in the second century Bc (Polybios 
12.16), and Cicero, who had connections in Lokroi, reported that in his day 
the Lokrians regarded him as an historical person. They had a tradition, 
perhaps valid, of an early law code, yet it seems unlikely that it was the first 
to be written down (whether this was Ephoros' or Strabo's belief is not 
clear), and surely the models used by Zaleukos were also written. Several 
examples of his laws are preserved, in addition to those cited by Strabo 
(Diodoros 12.20; Aelian, Historical Miscellany 13.24; Athenaios 10.4292). 
This is the only place that Strabo mentioned the laws of Thourioi (for 
which, see Diodoros 12.1219); for the city itself, see 6.1.13. Whether the 
quotation from Plato was cited by Ephoros or merely by Strabo is not 
certain: similar sentiments were expressed by Isokrates (Areopagitikos 39.41). 

6.1.9. The Alex (or Halex) River is not certainly identified, but is 
probably the modern Melito. It was the scene of an incident between the 
Athenians and Lokrians during the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 
3.99). The cicadas of southern Italy are notorious and particularly noisy, 
as the present commentator can testify. The scientific explanation has some 
validity, and the melodic quality and noise of the insect had long been 
noted (Homer, Miad 3.149-52; Hesiod, Works and Days 583). The story 
about Eunomos and Ariston is first documented by Timaios (F43b), so the 
event is dated before the early third century Bc, and probably much earlier. 
No further details are available, but it connects with a tale about Herakles, 
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who, when attempting to sleep on the Rheginian—Lokrian border, was so 
disturbed by the cicadas that he successfully asked the gods to silence them 
(Diodoros 4.22.5; see also Meleagros in Greek Anthology 7.195). Modern 
archaeologists in the south of Italy can sympathize with Herakles’ request. 

There were few populated areas in the interior of the southernmost part 
of Italy. Mamertion is only known from this reference and the derivative 
one by Stephanos of Byzantion. It was probably at the place now called 
Oppido Mamertina west-northwest of Locri. The Sila forest (probably 
from Latin Silva) was in the modern Aspromonte mountains, the south- 
ernmost ones in Italy, reaching 1,974 m. in elevation (the modern Sila are 
somewhat farther north, west of Kroton). They were richly wooded (some 
remnants remain), and after the expedition of Pyrrhos, half the forests were 
ceded to Rome by the Brettians (Dionysios of Halikarnasos, Roman 
Antiquities 20.20.5). They were a major source of pitch: in the early first 
century BC the industry was run by a private contractor under senatorial 
lease (Cicero, Brutus 85-6). 

6.1.10. The Sagra River is not certainly located, but may be the modern 
Allaro. Greek and Latin river names are almost always masculine, so this is 
a rare exception. Since the implication is that the battle at the Sagra was the 
beginning of the decline of Kroton, it theoretically should be dated after 
the great Krotoniate victory over Sybaris in 510 Bc (Diodoros 11.90). Yet 
Justin (Epitome 20.2.10—3.9) would put it a generation or more earlier, 
before Pythagoras came to Kroton around 529 Bc, and it seems that the 
battle was even earlier, since Phormion of Sparta fought in it, who went to 
Kyrene before 569 Bc (Suda, “Phormion”). The battle had to be in an 
Olympic year, and 580, 576, or 572 BC seem the most likely possibilities. 
Strabo’s suggestion that it was much later may be an outright error, or 
merely sloppiness of expression, and the matter is far from clear (Peter 
Bicknell, “The Date of the Battle of the Sagra River,” Phoenix 20 [1966] 
294-301). Ancient commentators were most interested in the speed with 
which the news was reported in mainland Greece, as it would normally 
take several days (Cicero, de natura deorum 2.6; Justin, Epitome 20.1—4; 
Plutarch, Aemilius Paullus 25). 

Kaulonia, at Punta Stilo, north of Locri, where the coast turns sharply 
to the north, was founded by Typhon of Achaian Aigion (Pausanias 6.3.12). 
The original name, Aulonia, has the authority of Hekataios of Miletos 
(F84), and the difference may merely be a matter of spelling. Its economy 
was based on the export of the timber resources of the Sila (Thoukydides 
7.25.2). The city was finally destroyed at the time of Pyrrhos. Kaulonia in 
Sicily is otherwise unknown. 
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Skylletion, or Skyllakion, is near modern Rocelletta, at the head of the 
Skylletic Gulf (modern Golfo di Squillace). Menestheus was the Athenian 
leader at Troy, and there was a tradition that he wandered as far as Iberia 
(3.1.9), but, given its location, Skylletion was probably an Achaian or 
Krotonian foundation. It lies at the east end of the narrowest part of 
Italy (about 29 km. across), and the wall of Dionysios I is not impossible 
(about three times the length of the wall at the Isthmos of Corinth), but 
there is no evidence for how far the project advanced, if at all. For 
Dionysios’ activities in the region, in the 380s Bc, see Diodoros 14.100-8. 

6.1.11. Skylletion was the northern limit of the ancient region of Italia 
and marked the beginning of the territory of Kroton. There are four 
promontories at the north end of the Skylletic Gulf: modern Le Castelle, 
Capo Rizzuto, and Capo Cimiti (these are the three cited by Strabo), and 
Capo Colonna, so named for the the single standing Doric column, all that 
remains of the superstructure of the Lakinion, or the Temple of Hera 
Lakinia. The name was from a certain Lakinios, who attempted to steal the 
cattle of Geryon from Herakles and was killed (Diodoros 4.24.7), and who 
was probably an indigenous cultic figure. Hannibal erected a bronze 
inscription here with a bilingual text (Polybios 3.33.18). 

As is often the case, Strabo provided sailing distances from several 
divergent sources, in this instance from the Straits of Messina to the 
Iapygian Cape, the end of the heel of Italy. Polybios’ (34.11.10—11) distances 
are quite accurate, and assume the straight sail from the Lakinion across the 
mouth of the Tarantine Gulf to the Iapygian Cape. Textual uncertainties 
make it difficult to assess the data from the remaining two sources. For the 
Chorographer, see 5.2.7. The distance of 240 miles *around the gulf" is 
reasonable for the coastal sail, but the number 380 cannot be equated with 
any particular route, and it is not certain whether it is the Chorographer's 
figure (in miles) or that of Artemidoros (in stadia). "Winter sunrise" is 
a common usage for southeast. 

6.1.12. Kroton (modern Crotone) lies northwest of the sanctuary of 
Hera Lakinia. Little is known about the physical aspect of the ancient 
town, which was founded near the end of the eighth century Bc (Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.59; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 
179-80). The Aisaros River (modern Esaro) is just to the north, and the 
Neaithos (modern Neto) is a short distance farther. Strabo provided its 
presumed etymology without specifying the relevant phrase, “neas aithein,” 
or “to burn the ships.” The daring of the Trojan women removed from 
Troy by the Achaians was a common tale: there was a place with a similar 
etymology in Thessaly (7.F14). There is no evidence of a Greek settlement 
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at Kroton at the time of the Trojan War, but the numerous Achaian 
foundations (Sybaris, Kaulonia, Metapontion, and Poseidonia, in addition 
to Kroton) may have suggested a connection. The implication is that 
Kroton was the earliest settlement on this coast, but Sybaris was established 
about a generation previously (6.1.13). Following Antiochos of Syracuse 
(Fro), Strabo gave an account of the actual foundation of Kroton under the 
leadership of Myskellos, from Rhypes in Achaia, whom Strabo — particu- 
larly well informed about Achaia — mentioned elsewhere (6.2.4, 8.7.5). 
As usual, the foundation of Kroton was difficult. Myskellos had problems 
at home for attempting to establish an overseas settlement (which was an 
illegal act, perhaps to protect his city from depopulation), and divine 
intervention was said to have been necessary to allow him to avoid con- 
viction for his crime and to be permitted to leave Achaia (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 15.9—59). When he arrived in Italy he attempted to go to 
Sybaris, but was asked to move on, and returned to Greece. He then made 
a second voyage, ending up at Kroton. For Archias of Syracuse, see 6.2.2—4. 
The lapygians were the indigenous peoples of southeastern Italy, whose 
boundary was farther north: Ephoros’ point (F140), as Strabo interpreted 
it, was that the area of Kroton was a Japygian outpost, beyond their normal 
territory. 

The pre-eminence of Krotoniate athletics was well known: the city was 
regularly called — eustephanos (“well-crowned”: Kallimachos, F616; 
Dionysios Periegetes 369). For the Battle of the Sagra River, in the early 
sixth century Bc, see 6.1.10. The effect of the battle on the city may be 
exaggerated, because they were able to field 100,000 men in order to 
destroy Sybaris in 510 Bc (Diodoros 12.9.5-6), but eventually Kroton 
declined and by Strabo's time it was no longer of importance. 

During its flourishing years, however, it was a major cultural center. 
Pythagoras of Samos came there around 530 Bc, allegedly to escape the 
tyranny of Polykrates. Although he eventually went to Metapontion, he 
left his mark on Kroton, setting up his philosophical school and becoming 
politically active, establishing constitutional reforms (Diogenes Laertios 
8.3). Among his students was the physician Alkmaion, who discovered the 
optic nerve (Diogenes Laertios 8.83; Leonid Zhmud, “Alkmaion of 
Kroton,” EANS 61). Somewhat more famous was another student, 
Milon, the best-known athlete from classical antiquity, who won six 
Olympic victories for wrestling and was noted for demonstrating feats of 
strength, one of which caused his death (Pausanias 6.14.5—8). He was also 
the commander of the Krotoniate forces against Sybaris, and went into 
battle wearing his Olympic crowns. 
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6.1.13. The site of Sybaris lies at the head of a broad bay in a fertile plain 
with the Krathis River (modern Crati) at the south and the Sybaris 
(modern Coscile) to the north. Today the two rivers join several kilometers 
inland, but this was probably not the case in antiquity. The Krathis was 
named after a river in Achaia (8.7.4; Herodotos 1.145). Sybaris was an 
Achaian settlement, but the name of the founder has dropped out of 
Strabo’s text and is not documented elsewhere. The modern village of 
Sibari was so named in the late nineteenth century and is some distance 
from the ancient site, which lies below the water table. Sybaris was rich and 
prosperous and became an epitome of excess (Herodotos 6.127; Diodoros 
8.18; Varro, de re rustica 1.44.2; Athenaios 12.519), but did not last long, 
since around 510 Bc, at the height of its success, it was destroyed by the 
Krotoniates. There was an attempt at resettlement, and then in 444 Bc the 
Athenians established Thourioi as a pan-Hellenic city at or near the site 
(Diodoros 12.10.6), which numbered Herodotos and Protagoras among its 
citizens. It seems to have been in constant conflict with the remnants of the 
Sybarites and the indigenous locals, and never prospered. Thourioi was 
replaced by a Roman settlement, optimistically named Copiae, in 194 BC 
(Livy 34.53.1). The peculiar properties of the Sybaris River were known to 
Euripides (7rojan Women 220—9) and Timaios (F46). 

6.1.14. Lagaria has not been located. Epeios, from Phokis, built the 
wooden horse (Homer, Odyssey 8.493, 11.523), and his tools were on display 
at the town (the Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard 108; Lykophron, 
Alexandra 920-50). Lagaritanic wine was medicinal, and the Thourian was 
sweet and strong (Pliny, Natural History 14.39, 69; Dalby, Food 327). 
Herakleia is near modern Policoro, and the two rivers, the Akiris and 
Siris, are the modern Agri (to the north) and Sinni. The city of Siris is 
south of Herakleia, near the modern beach resort of Nova Siri Marina. 
Herakleia was founded by 433 Bc as a Tarantine outpost, using citizens 
from Siris (Diodoros 12.36.4), although there had been Greek occupation 
on the site as early as the eighth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 
184). It was the location of a major battle between the Romans and Pyrrhos 
in 280 BC (Livy 22.59.8; Plutarch, Pyrrhos 16) and is one of the few places on 
this coast with extensive archaeological remains. 

Siris was founded from Ionian Kolophon in the early seventh century Bc 
(Athenaios 12.523c; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 184). Its alleged connection 
with Troy seems to be based on the local cult of Ilian Athena, and there was 
also one of Kalchas, the Trojan priest, who was said to be buried there 
(Lykophron, Alexandra 979—83). Trojan relics were common in Italy, as 
Strabo noted, and the cult of Ilian Athena may be reflected in the original 
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name of Siris, Polieion, perhaps a corruption of Athena Polias (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 6, p. 170). The cult statue was supposedly removed from Troy by 
Diomedes and Odysseus (Vergil, Aeneid 2.162—70), and ended up in many 
places: the one at Siris had closed its eyes at the destruction of Troy 
(Federico Russo, "Episodi di sacrilegio nella storia di Siris,” ASCL 73 
[2006] 7-21). The post-war feats of the Trojan women were legendary 
(see 6.1.12), and were noted in improbable locations, even including Rome 
(Plutarch, Romulus 1.2—3). 

Sybaris on the Traeis River (modern Trionto) was about 25 km. 
southeast of the original Sybaris, on the coast near modern Foresta. 
Although it is possible that che Rhodians were involved in its foundation, 
this would be unusual, as there is no other evidence of them on this coast, 
and the nearest possible Rhodian towns are in northern Apulia and Sicily. 
Sybaris on the Traeis seems actually to have been founded by Sybaritic 
refugees in 445 BC, with Tarantine help (Diodoros 12.22). Kleandridas was 
a Spartan who accepted a bribe from Perikles and had to leave town 
(Plutarch, Perikles 22-3), becoming commander in Thourioi. There is 
confusion regarding the two places named Sybaris, as well as Siris, but it 
seems that much of the population of all three cities ended up in Herakleia 
(see above). Moreover, the manuscripts actually have “Teuthranian 
Sybaris,” suggesting a relationship with Teuthras, an Anatolian king of 
the heroic age (12.8.2). This reading was rejected by Radt (Strabo, ed. Radt 
vol, 2, p. 160), who preferred an emendation to “Traieis” (first proposed 
by C. G. Groskurd in the 1830s), but the text is still disputed (Maria Luisa 
Napolitano, “‘Sybaris sul Traeis’ o 'Sybaris sul Teuthras’? Un bilancio 
e una conclusione," in Hesperia: studi sulla grecita d'Occidente 4 [ed. 
Lorenzo Braccesi, Rome 1994] 53-73). 

6.1.15. Metapontion (Metapontum in Latin, modern Metaponto) lies in 
an extensive and lush coastal plain between two rivers, as its name suggests, 
and has numerous remains. Like most of the cities on this coast, its origins 
were said to go back to the heroic period, but archaeological evidence does 
not support a date before the middle of the eighth century Bc (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 180). As Strabo pointed out, following Antiochos of 
Syracuse (F12), the site was settled, abandoned, and resettled: the 
Achaian founders clearly had second thoughts about being too close to 
the Spartan town of Taras, and eventually Metapontion did come under its 
control. The city was famous as the last home of Pythagoras (Cicero, de 
finibus 5.4), but it declined thereafter due to indigenous pressures, and was 
virtually abandoned after the Second Punic War. By the Roman imperial 
period it was essentially a ghost town (Pausanias 6.19.11). Malaria may have 
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been one of the causes of depopulation (Frazer, Pausaniass Description, 
vol. 4, p. 65). 

A golden harvest was the dedication of golden votive objects in the form 
of agricultural produce, a common practice of wealthy agricultural states 
(Plutarch, The Pythian Oracles Are No Longer Metrical 16). The Neleides 
were the descendants of Neleus and his son Nestor, which suggests that any 
connection between Metapontion and the heroic era would not be through 
Nestor himself (who was famous for returning home from Troy without 
diversion), but later settlers who claimed descent from the hero, and who 
retained a cultic function at the city. Regardless of its origins, Metapontion 
served as a bulwark between the expanding power of Taras to the north and 
the Achaian settlements to the south. 

The earliest extant source for Melanippe is the poet Asios of Samos 
(F2) — quoted only this once by Strabo, probably through Antiochos — who 
was active perhaps around 600 Bc (George L. Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry 
From Eumelos to Panyassis [London 1969] 89—96). But the tale was popu- 
larized through two plays of Euripides, Wise Melanippe and Imprisoned 
Melanippe. Much of the data are fragmentary and seem to have incon- 
sistencies, yet the story is the common Greek tale of unwanted children 
exposed and rescued, and eventually reconciled with their families 
(Diodoros 4.67). It is distincdy Central Greek in origin, demonstrated 
not only by its basic outline, but also by the frequency of Boiotian names 
such as Boiotos, Melanippe, and Leukippos. It was one of the Central 
Greek prototypes for the tale of Romulus and Remus (Duane W. Roller, 
"Euripides, Ennius, and Roman Origins" AncW 27 [1996] 168—71). 
Metapontos was the eponymous king of Metapontion, and Metabos 
seems a variant. Whether this is the same as the Metabus who was the 
father of Camilla in Vergil's Aeneid (11.540, 564) is uncertain, but 
"Metabos" has a bovine bucolic quality that is also common in Boiotian 
names. Dios is otherwise unknown. 

Ephoros' version (F141) is also Central Greek: Daulios is otherwise 
unknown (but a toponym in Phokis). For Krisa see 9.3.1-4. Strabo perhaps 
wanted to provide the name of the founder, which seemed available from 
no other source. Leukippos is another Boiotian horse-name, like 
Melanippos, despite his Achaian connection (a Leukippos was involved 
in the foundation of Boiotian Tanagra: Plutarch, Greek Questions 37). 

There were several attempts to settle at the site of Metapontion, some of 
which Strabo listed. First there was Daulios of Krisa, then the Achaians 
under Leukippos, and then a second Achaian settlement, and perhaps even 
a fourth and final one, which survived as Metapontion. The trick about 
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the day and the night is told in a slightly different fashion about Kallipolis 
(modern Gallipoli), a Tarantine outpost to its east (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 19.17.4). 

At this point the coastal survey of Italy breaks off so that Strabo can 
discuss Sicily and a number of neighboring islands. The account resumes, 
from Metapontion, at 6.3.1. 


Part 2: Sikelia 


6.2.1. Part 2 is a discussion of the island of Sicily (Sikelia in Greek, Sicilia 
in Latin and Italian). The name “Trinakria” is first documented in the fifth 
century BC (Thoukydides 6.2), but “Thrinakia” is as early as Homer 
(Odyssey 11.107, etc.) The former was said to be an Iberian name (Pseudo- 
Skymnos 268), yet it has long been assumed, probably in error, that it refers 
to the three capes of the island. Pelorias is modern Capo Peloro at the 
northeast corner, and at the north end of the Strait of Messina. Pachynos is 
Capo Passero at the southeast, the most exposed of the three, and 
Lilybaion is modern Capo Lilibeo, the westernmost tip of the island, at 
modern Marsala, 145 km. from the African coast. Strabo’s description of 
Sicily represents the situation in the early Augustan period, perhaps shortly 
after 20 Bc (Kenneth S. Sacks, Diodoros Siculus and the First Century 
[Princeton, N.J. 1990] 209). 

Strabo used three sources for the dimensions of Sicily: Poseidonios 
(F249), who used stadia, the mysterious Chorographer (F13), who used 
miles, and Ephoros (F135), who provided sailing days. There is a hint of 
a fourth source, whose distance for the southern side is 20 stadia less than 
that of Poseidonios (the figure of 1,700 stadia was quoted by Diodoros 
[5.2.2] and may have been from Timaios; Kidd, Commentary 854). 
Poseidonios’ use of concavity and convexity is reasonable: the southern 
side has only minor indentations whereas the east and north are severely 
concave (in the case of the north, at least as far as Panormos). The relative 
lengths are also accurate, but this triangular orientation of Sicily ignores the 
irregularities of the northern coast, especially west of Palermo. 

Presumably Poseidonios provided only the total distances around the 
island, and Strabo turned to the Chorographer for specific point-to-point 
data. These figures must have been determined after the Roman takeover 
of Sicily in the later third century Bc, and presumably after the construc- 
tion of the Via Valeria (see below). This is the earliest extant use of the 
word Chorographia, which may have been invented by Polybios (see 
34.1.5 = Strabo 10.3.5). In late Hellenistic times it came in vogue for 
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a geographical description with a particular emphasis on the distances 
between points, and was used in both Greek and Latin (e.g. 
Vitruvius 8.2.6). 

The account from the Cborographia describes a counterclockwise 
circuit of Sicily beginning at the northeast with Pelorias. There are two 
gaps in the extant text: from Akragas to Kamarina is far more than 20 miles 
(more like 50) and the important town of Gela is missing, and from 
Messene to Lilybaion is probably 235 miles, not 35. Some of the towns on 
the itinerary were not mentioned again by Strabo, indicating that it 
provided little additional material for his account of the island. Mylai is 
modern Milazzo on the northeast shore, a foundation of Zankle that 
repeatedly played a role in the military history of Sicily from the fifth 
century BC into the Augustan period. It was said to be the location of the 
cattle of Helios, unfortunately killed by Odysseus’ men (Odyssey 
12.320-402). For Kephaloidion (modern Cefalü), see 6.2.5. It became 
a Roman possession during the first Punic War (Diodoros 23.18.35). 
The Himeras River cited is one of two with that name, which together 
were seen to divide Sicily, as their sources were only a short distance apart 
almost exactly in the center of the island. At one time they were the 
theoretical border between Roman and Carthaginian territory (Polybios 
7.4.2; Livy 24.6.7). The one noted here is the northern stream, the modern 
Imera. 

The Via Valeria, which ran along the northern side of Sicily, was 
probably constructed by M. Valerius Laevinius (consul 210 Bc) during 
his proconsulship in Sicily, and thus provides a terminus post quem for the 
Chorographer's material. It ran along the coast as far as Panormos, and 
then cut inland, probably passing south of Segesta and straight across the 
coastal plain to Lilybaion. 

There were various figures for the circumnavigation of Sicily, ranging 
from eight days (Thoukydides 6.1.2, presumably daytime sailing only) to 
four days, probably including nights (Plutarch, On Exile 9). Ephoros’ 
statement (F135) lacks context, and obviously there are no details on the 
size of ships involved. The distance is about 800 km., and the speed varies 
between 4.2 and 5.2 knots, which is perfectly reasonable (Casson, 
Ships 291). 

Following Poseidonios (F249) and Artemidoros (F49), Strabo located 
Sicily relative to latitudes and the nearest mainland points. The account is 
confusing and Strabo may not have excerpted Poseidonios accurately. It is 
probable that both saw the island merely in terms of rough sailing coordi- 
nates (north, east, and south) rather than exact latitudinal references. There 
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had long been problems regarding the exact location and orientation of 
Sicily and its surroundings: Eratosthenes (Geography F65 = Strabo 2.1.40) 
had created a meridian from Rome, probably through the Straits of 
Messina, to Carthage, despite the fact that the meridian of Carthage is 
over 160 km. west of that of Rome. This error was still prevalent in 
Strabo's day (Roller, Eratosthenes 174). 

Artemidoros determined the location of the island relative to mainland 
Greece, connecting Pachynos, the southeastern corner, with two points in 
the Peloponnesos: the mouth of the Alpheios River (about a degree of 
latitude to the north) and Cape Tainaron, the perceived southern tip of the 
Greek peninsula (a few minutes of latitude to the south). The closeness of 
latitude in all three cases is implied but not explicit in the account. 
The southern coast of Sicily was said to head toward the west (actually 
well to the north of west: Lilybaion is a degree of latitude north of 
Pachynos). Interestingly all these accounts ignore the irregularity of the 
northern coast, forcing Sicily into a regular geometric form, although there 
is a hint of the issues in the suggestion that the Tyrrhenian Sea and Aiolian 
Islands, which lie due north of the island, are to the west. Despite attempts 
at precision, even in Strabo's day the positioning and shape of Sicily 
remained confused. 

The most interesting comment at this point is the statement that 
a lookout at Lilybaion could see ships leaving Carthage. Although the 
context is presumably before the fall of Carthage in 146 Bc, the story is 
not extant before the first century Bc (Pliny, Natural History 7.85, 
quoting both Cicero and Varro; see also Valerius Maximus 1.8 ext. 14; 
Aelian, Historical Miscellany 11.13). The distance from Lilybaion to 
Carthage is about 215 km., so the story as presented is impossible, 
since one would have to be about three km. high to see the horizon 
that far away, and only slightly less to see the mast top of a ship. Yet the 
tale should not be categorically dismissed. Strabo made it clear that 
a physical lookout was used, which may mean that someone was 
stationed just east of Lilybaion on the isolated summit near modern 
Ciavolo that reaches to above 150 m., but even here a 30-meter tower 
would see a mast top 15 m. high only about ṣo km. away. The closest 
land in Africa, Cap Bon in Tunisia, is about 145 km. It is most probable 
that a lookout at Lilybaion kept watch for Carthaginian shipping in the 
Strait of Sicily, the channel between the island and Africa. After the 
First Punic War Lilybaion was the closest Roman point to the enemy, 
and it is reasonable that from here the Romans watched shipping, not at 
Carthage, but in the strait, and that the story was somehow enhanced. 
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More intriguing, perhaps, is that the one personal name associated with 
this tale is Strabo. It is unlikely that this was an ancestor of the geographer, 
since his known name of Strabo was due to probable adoption by the Seius 
Strabo family, but the tale may have been current within his adoptive 
family, although Strabo discreetly decided not to name the sharp-eyed 
lookout, Moreover, the name “Strabo” means, in both Greek and Latin, 
“Squinter” (Roller, Geography of Strabo 1), so there is another curious 
dimension to the tale. 

6.2.2. The description of Sicily proper begins with the eastern side — the 
earliest part to be settled by Greeks — at the northeast corner of the island. 
There were four major cities here that were still important in Strabo’s time. 
All except Tauromenion (modern Taormina) are discussed in greater detail 
in Sections 3-4. Tauromenion received surprisingly little comment, 
despite being the home of one of Strabo’s sources about the island, the 
historian Timaios, whose father Andromachos was involved in the devel- 
opment of the city (Diodoros 16.7). Yet in Strabo’s era it was of little 
importance, since its inhabitants had been expelled by Augustus for their 
support of Sextus Pompeius. Nevertheless its impressive theater remains 
one of the major Greek monuments of Sicily. 

Naxos actually lies between Tauromenion and Katane, immediately 
south of the former. It was the first Greek settlement in Sicily, founded 
from Chalkis in Euboia. The major extant source on its establishment is 
Thoukydides (6.3), although the Athenian origin of the founder, 
Thoukles, was not documented before Ephoros (F137a). The story has 
the typical elements of Greek settlement in remote places: an off-course 
journey and a process that was full of difficulty. Ephoros may have 
conflated Thoukydides’ account of both Naxos and Megara, and thus 
included Megarians in the foundation of the former. His generational 
date for the establishment of the two cities would place it in the later 
ninth century Bc (see Ephoros F223; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 169). 
Naxos was destroyed by Dionysios I in 403 Bc (Diodoros 14.14-15) and 
the site today is a vast expanse, largely unexcavated. 

Megara does lie between Katane and Syracuse, just north of the latter. 
Its foundation was also described by Thoukydides (6.3.1). The city was 
called Megara Hyblaia from a local king, Hyblon, who owned the land. 
It was destroyed by Gelon in the fifth century Bc and never really recov- 
ered; today, like Naxos, it is an extensive undeveloped yet impressive site. 
Hyblaian honey is still available in the region. Strabo often mentioned local 
honey: that from Attika (9.1.23), Iberia (3.2.6), and the Greek islands 
(10.5.19) was considered especially good. 
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The Symaithos River is the modern Simeto, which rises west of Mt. 
Etna and flows into the ocean just south of Catania. The Pantakias is 
probably the modern Porcaria, a small stream just to the south. The text is 
corrupt at this point, and tectonic activity has changed the river courses 
around Etna. See also Thoukydides 6.4.1, 6.65; Pliny, Natural History 
3.88—9. The promontory of Xiphonia (“sword-like”) is the long, narrow 
headland east of Megara on which the medieval city of Augusta is located. 

6.2.3. Messene (formerly Zankle, Messana in Latin, modern Messina) 
lies at the head of a small bay at the northeast corner of Sicily. Pelorias is 
Strabo’s normal term for the promontory at the northeast point of the 
island but here it seems to be used more generally. No source is cited for the 
data about the city but it probably continued to be Ephoros or 
Thoukydides (6.4). Messene lies directly opposite Rhegion on the main- 
land (for which see 6.1.5—6). This is the only known place that “zankle,” 
meaning “curved” or “sickle,” was used topographically. The bay on which 
Messene sits curves to a sharp point at its southern end (where the present 
Stazione Marittima is located), suggesting a sickle. Clearly the early Greek 
settlers gave the city a proper Greek name, but the memory of the original 
toponym also survived in the later belief that the sickle of Kronos was 
buried there (Kallimachos, Aziz 2.66—70). The name Messene was due to 
Anaxilaos, tyrant of the Rheginians in the early fifth century Bc, who 
settled the place and whose family came from Messenia in the 
Peloponnesos. 

The Mamertinians were not an ethnic group but Oscan mercenaries 
brought to Sicily by Agathokles of Syracuse (died 289 Bc). They took their 
name from Mamers, the Oscan form of the god Mars (Diodoros 21.18.1—2). 
After the death of their patron, they became renegades and brigands, and 
were involved in the events leading to the First Punic War (Polybios 
1.10-11). The Roman use of the city as a base against the Carthaginians 
was during the Second Punic War, when M. Claudius Marcellus took 
command in 214 Bc (Plutarch, Marcellus 13). Sextus Pompeius was there as 
part of his occupation of Sicily in the years after his proscription in 43 BC 
(Dio 48.17—20). There are few physical remains of ancient Messene since 
modern Messina lies directly over it. For Charybdis see 1.2.14-16. 

Kopria (which may not be an actual toponym, but merely a vernacular 
description of the coast between Messene and Tauromenion) is one of 
several places in the Greek world noted for its accumulation of ship 
wreckage: Strabo also cited the coast of Attika near Anaphlystos, where 
the debris of the Persian fleet washed up after Salamis (9.1.21), and the 
environs of Cape Sepias in Thessaly, another locale for Persian wreckage 
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(9.5.22). Mamertine wine was the fourth best (Pliny, Natural History 14.66, 
97), favored by Julius Caesar. The variety is not known after the first 
century Bc (Dalby, Food 206-7). 

Katane (modern Catania) lies midway on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
founded when settlers from Naxos moved to control its fertile plain. 
The topography of the region has changed significantly since antiquity 
due to the eruptions of Mt. Etna, and little is visible of the Greek city. 
The removal of its inhabitants and renaming of the city as Aitna by Hieron 
I not only inspired Pindar (Fro5) but Aischylos, whose Aitnaiai, of which 
four lines survive, recounted local cultic history. When the original 
Katanaians returned, the people of Hieron’s Aitna moved inland a few 
kilometers onto the southern slopes of Mt. Aitna (6.2.8). Innesa (or Inessa) 
is not located with certainty, but its position only 80 stadia west of Katane 
would place it near the modern urban zone of Catania. 

Mt. Aitna (modern Etna) is the largest and most active volcano in 
Europe. Eruptions have been recorded repeatedly from the early fifth 
century Bc until today (Pindar, Pythian 1.21-8; Aischylos, Prometheus 
Bound 365-74). Since Vesuvius had been dormant for centuries in 
Strabo’s time, the frequent activity at Aitna provided the best opportunity 
in antiquity to study vulcanism, and Strabo’s account, taken from 
Poseidonios (F234), is one of the best extant, discussing not only the 
geological processes but the benefits to agriculture. Strabo may have used 
another source here in addition to Poseidonios, given the “they say” in the 
discussion of livestock and the cross-reference to a similar situation in 
Iberia (3.5.4). The somewhat intrusive tale of the two brothers was a well- 
known popular bit of local lore, first extant from the fourth century Bc 
(Lykourgos, Against Leokrates 95-7; see Kidd, Commentary 824-5), and is 
remindful of Kleobis and Biton (Herodotos 1.31), a formulaic story of piety 
and sacrifice. 

6.2.4. Syracuse, the most important city in Sicily, remains a major 
center with rich and varied remains, and Strabo’s lengthy description is 
detailed if digressive, with the first part historical and the second topogra- 
phical. A number of sources were cited, but generally for specific points, 
and there is no obvious overall one, although Ephoros and Thoukydides 
were certainly consulted. The closely contemporary foundations of 
Syracuse, Naxos, and Megara — probably in the later eighth century Bc — 
is supported by the archaeological evidence, and the earliest pottery is, 
expectedly, Corinthian (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 172—4). There is no 
reason to doubt the foundation story about Archias, who was said to be one 
of the most important people in Corinth in his time, but who ran into 
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difficulty because of the death of a friend and who was forced to leave 
(Thoukydides 6.3.2; Plutarch, Love Stories 2). For Myskellos of Kroton, see 
6.1.12; the rivalry between him and Archias reflects the realities and hard 
choices of Greek overseas settlement, and the life story of Archias repre- 
sents the problems that early Greek city founders often faced. A “Syracusan 
tenth” is not clearly understood, but was presumably a proverb for extra- 
vagant wealth (see Demon [FGrHist #327) F14; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, 
p. 183). It seems that Archias’ expedition was broad in its scope, and 
perhaps unofficial because of his need to leave Corinth suddenly. 
Chersikrates (or Charikrates) was also a member of the ruling elite at 
Corinth (Timaios F80), and seems to have sponsored a plundering expedi- 
tion on Kerkyra (modern Corfu), which was itself a Corinthian outpost 
founded about the same time as Syracuse (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 225). 
The story of the two exiles from Corinth and their questionable activities is 
probably somewhat garbled, yet it demonstrates the fine line between 
legitimate settlement efforts and piracy or plunder. Chersikrates was 
known as the Corinthian settler on Kerkyra, but the fullest account 
(Plutarch, Greek Questions 11) demonstrates that such foundations were 
hardly peaceful and often met local resistance, or were even made more 
difficult by competing groups from the same city. 

The Libyrnians are the indigenous peoples of the eastern Adriatic 
(7.5.4), who may have had their own presence on Kerkyra, and Plutarch 
further reported that the island was already held by the Eretrians, who were 
violently expelled by the Corinthians. In Italy, Archias first landed at 
Zephyrion (presumably the known location near the toe of Italy, modern 
Capo Bruzzano: see 6.1.7), where the Lokrians also landed. This was one of 
the best harbors in the region and was early recognized to those coming 
from Greece proper as an excellent landfall in Italy. The unspecified 
Dorians had presumably left Sicilian Megara for some reason and were 
looking for a new settlement, and they may in fact have also included 
Euboians from the city of Lokroi (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 172). 
As complex and confusing as Strabo’s account is, it is a good insight into 
the vicissitudes of Greek overseas settlement. 

Strabo provided an extremely brief summary of the history of Syracuse, 
noting that the city was always prominent because of its government. Like 
Katane, it lies in a region of good soil, and its harbor facilities are extensive 
and remain important today. The history of Syracuse is one of alternating 
periods of tyranny and democracy, from Gelon and Hieron I in the early 
fifth century Bc to Agathokles into the third century BC, on the verge of the 
First Punic War. The Carthaginians were a constant threat from the fourth 
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century BC, and the popular leader Timoleon (known from Plutarch’s 
biography) increased and strengthened the Greek population of the island, 
but the interior remained in the hands of indigenous peoples. 
The Sikelians may have come from the Oscan region of Italy at the end 
of the Bronze Age, and the Sikanians were believed to be Iberian in origin, 
a connection Strabo (quoting Ephoros, F136) did not make, but 
a consistent belief among the ancient sources, yet somewhat disputed 
(Thoukydides 6.2.2; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.22 
[perhaps from Hellanikos, F79b]). Although a demographic connection 
between Sicily and Iberia may seem strange to the modern reader, a look at 
the map of the Mediterranean indicates that they are closer than one might 
expect. The Morgetians were also believed to be of southern Italian origin 
(see 6.1.6), and, as Strabo noted, their name survived in the central Sicilian 
city of Morgantion (or Morgantina), today a rich archaeological site with 
a long history lying just east of modern Aidone. It was in decline by the first 
century BC and never seems to have recovered from the depredations of 
C. Verres in the 70s Bc (Cicero, Against Verres 2.3.103). 

The Carthaginians had a foothold in Sicily from the eighth century Bc, 
and warfare between them and the Greeks was sporadic from the fourth 
century BC until the Punic Wars. Syracuse remained independent until 
captured by the Romans in 212 Bc. Whatever the effect of Sextus Pompeius' 
control of the island and the city in the 40s and 30s Bc, Augustus used the 
regime change as the basis for a building program in Syracuse, along with 
repopulation. Dionysios I had built an extensive wall in the fourth 
century BC (Strabo's figure of 180 stadia — about 30 km. — is accurate), 
which extended far beyond the inhabited area, and which is still visible 
today in many places. Augustus, however, limited his program to the 
historic districts of the Greek city near the harbors: the pentapolis includes 
Tycha, Achradina, and Neapolis on the mainland and the island of Ortygia 
(Cicero, Against Verres 2.4.118—19), with the fifth district presumably the 
vast lightly inhabited uplands to the northwest known descriptively as 
Epipolai (see G. Voza, “Syracuse,” PECS 871-4, and the fine plan in Linda- 
Marie Günther, "Syracusae," BNP 14 [2009] 39—53, at 41-2), Having used 
the Augustan building program as a transition from the history to the 
topography of the city, Strabo in fact limited his account to the island of 
Ortygia, which is the location today not only of substantial ancient 
remains but also of the medieval and early modern city (Henning Gans, 
"Der antike Isthmos von Syrakus: Der topographische und stádtebauliche 
Befund nach antiken, mittelalterlichen und neuzeitlichen Quellen," /DAT 
121 [2006] 227—67). But oddly most of the extant discussion is an intrusive 
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argument about the peculiarities of rivers, based on the perceived connec- 
tion between the Arethousa spring on Ortygia and the Alpheios River in 
the northwestern Peloponnesos. Yet the transition is so abrupt, with any 
details about Ortygia almost totally lacking, that there may be a significant 
gap in the preserved text. All that is recorded about the island is mention of 
the spring and the bridge to the mainland. The latter was constructed in or 
after the sixth century Bc (see 1.3.18), and has survived, in various versions, 
until today. The Arethousa spring lies at the coast on the western side of 
the island, today surrounded by a monumental precinct of the nineteenth 
century; the banks of the spring itself are planted with papyrus. In Roman 
times it was full of fish (Cicero, Against Verres 2.4.118). A seaside fresh-water 
spring was an important find for those looking for a settlement site, and 
usually insured the prosperity of any city: the other excellent example is the 
Lakydon at Massalia. 

The spring was celebrated in literature, beginning with the opening of 
Pindar's Nemean 1 (quoted here by Strabo). Strabo’s primary interest was 
in refuting the long-held story that it was connected to the Alpheios, 
a tale first popularized by Timaios (F41 c). Polybios (12.4d) was probably 
the first to object to the idea. Strabo’s refutation is more extensive, but 
both derive from Timaios, with similar details about the oxen and 
phiale. Unique to Strabo are the issues of the visible mouth of the 
Alpheios, its alleged retention of potability in the ocean, and the lack 
of dispersal of its waters. To support his case Strabo cited a number of 
other implausible accounts of rivers that flowed underground, although 
he pointed out that the Rhodanos (modern Rhone) did retain its 
integrity for a short distance through a lake (not mentioned by name, 
but Lake Lemenna, modern Lac Léman). The other examples of unlikely 
river courses are in all probability due to confusion of names, or like- 
named rivers far from one another. Strabo’s point is that the accounts 
are literary, not geographical, and are not believable. Moreover, the 
consistent belief in underground rivers was part of a general feeling 
that the subterranean world was a constant series of passages, many of 
which were watercourses, something that miners could easily believe. 
This reflects the karst topography of much of the Mediterranean world, 
yet the geology of these phenomena was hardly understood (A. Trevor 
Hodge, “Purity of Water,” in Handbook of Ancient Water Technology |ed. 
Örjan Wikander, Leiden 1999] 95-9, at 95-6). The sources for these 
river stories are not scholarly — with the exception of Zoilos of 
Amphipolis (Fr) and Hekataios of Miletos (Fro2 c) — and the tales 
may be from a collection of marvels. The latter agreed with Strabo, 
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and Zoilos could be easily discredited. This is Strabo’s only citation of 
him: he had a reputation for a virulent anti-Homeric point of view 
(anathema to Strabo) and was called “Homeromastix” (“Scourge of 
Homer”), incurring the anger of Ptolemy II (Vitruvius 7, Preface 8-9). 

After the lengthy digression about Arethousa, Strabo returned briefly to 
Ortygia, but made no comments beyond noting the importance of the two 
harbors. He then moved on to a general statement about the Augustan 
building program in Sicily. Kentoripa (Centuripae in Latin, modern 
Centuripe) lies northwest of Katane and southwest of Mt. Aitna, and 
was an indigenous town that retained its independence into the Roman 
period (Cicero, Against Verres 2.3.13). Scattered remains reflect 
the Augustan restoration, and the region was known for its brightly painted 
pottery of the Hellenistic period. 

6.2.5. After discussing Syracuse and the east coast of Sicily, Strabo briefly 
examined the other two coasts, continuing a clockwise circuit of the island. 
Suggesting that the southern coast was completely deserted is somewhat of 
an exaggeration (and contradicts Strabo’s subsequent account), but it is 
true that it had particularly suffered in the Punic Wars, and the density of 
settlement here (insofar as Greeks were concerned) was never as great as on 
the east coast. For Pachynos (modern Capo Passero at the southeast corner) 
see 6.2.1; for Lilybaion, see below. 

Kamarina (Latin and modern Camarina) was a Syracusan foundation of 
about 600 Bc (Thoukydides 6.5), but eventually came under Carthaginian 
control, and does not seem to have survived after the First Punic War 
(Polybios 1.24.12; Diodoros 13.108.3, 23.9.4). Scant remains of a Classical 
temple of Athena are visible. Strabo did not mention Gela (it is also absent 
from the list of 6.2.1, but appears at 6.2.6), which had been destroyed in the 
early third century Bc (Diodoros 22.2.2), but he did record its outpost, 
Akragas (Agrigentum in Latin, modern Agrigento), founded in the early 
sixth century Bc, and which included Rhodian settlers (Thoukydides 
6.4.3). Today it is one of the most spectacular archaeological sites in 
Sicily, with its row of Classical temples on a ridge high above the coastal 
plain. It was occupied by the Carthaginians in the Second Punic War, and 
its population was sold into slavery when the Romans captured it in 210 BC 
(Livy 26.40). Resettled in the early second century Bc, it later suffered 
under Verres (Cicero, Against Verres 2.4.93—5), and in Strabo’s day only 
a faint remnant of its former prominence remained. Its seaport, seemingly 
known merely as Emporion, is mentioned only here and at 6.2.1. It lay at 
the mouth of the Hypsas River; Akragas itself was 18 stadia inland 
(Polybios 9.27). 
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Lilybaion (modern Marsala) was at the westernmost point of Sicily. 
Although allegedly there was early Greek settlement in the region 
(Diodoros 5.9.2), as the closest European point to Carthage it was essen- 
tially a Carthaginian outpost from the later fifth century Bc until the 
Romans besieged it for ten years and took possession at the end of the 
First Punic War (Polybios 1.41-8; Diodoros 24.14). A wealthy trading 
center for commerce with Africa, it saw less of a decline due to the Punic 
Wars than other western Sicilian cities, and was still important in Strabo’s 
time. Little is known about the ancient city. 

The northern coast of Sicily — defined as from Lilybaion back to Cape 
Pelorias — is also summarized briefly. Oddly, the towns are not presented in 
any geographical order. Alaisa, near modern Castel de Tusa midway along 
the northern coast, was actually Halaisa Archonidion, named after its 
founder Archonidas of Herbite, who established it in 403 Bc as a refuge 
from the aggressive policies of Dionysios I. Tyndaris is farther to the east, 
at modern Tindari, and was a foundation of Dionysios I in the early fourth 
century BC, settled largely by Messenians from the Peloponnesos, who 
named it after their mythological ancestor. It suffered both at the time of 
Verres and in the Roman civil war, and was then strengthened by Augustus 
(Cicero, Against Verres 2.3.103; Pliny, Natural History 3.91; Appian, Civil 
War 5.105, 116). The Emporion of the Aigestians is a small seaport at 
Castellammare del Golfo in northwest Sicily, lying at the mouth of the 
modern Freddo River. Kephaloidis (more commonly Kephaloidion, 
modern Cefalü) is on the central coast west of Ailaisa. Its early history is 
unknown; the first extant citation of the town refers to a treaty with the 
Carthaginians in the early fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.56.2), although 
the scant archaeological remains indicate an early foundation. Panormos is 
modern Palermo, one of the original Phoenician settlements in Sicily, 
which evolved into a major Carthaginian base, eventually coming under 
Roman control in 254 Bc (Thoukydides 6.2.6; Polybios :.38.7-10). 
It became a colonia around 14 Bc, the latest event mentioned in Strabo's 
account of Sicily (Augustus, Res gestae 16; Shelley C. Stone III, *Sextus 
Pompey, Octavian and Sicily,” AJA 87 [1983] 11722). As a major medieval 
and modern city, Palermo reveals little of its ancient past. 

The term Aigestaia would properly refer to the territory of Aigesta (see 
6.1.3), but Strabo here is citing the city itself, generally known as Egesta or 
Segesta, lying in the uplands a short distance south of its seaport. 
The following discussion, about Eryx, actually appears in the manuscript 
in Section 6.2.6, after the mention of the Tauromenitians, but editors have 
transposed it to this point. Eryx (modern Erice) is a high isolated mountain 
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at the northwestern corner of Sicily, which rises steeply to 2,752 m. above 
sea level. The ancient town site has not been definitively located. 
The mountain was most famous for its ancient cult of Aphrodite, probably 
originally a local divinity who evolved first into Phoenician Astarte, a cult 
noted for its temple prostitution. The Romans believed that Aeneas had 
developed it (Diodoros 4.83.4), and thus its connection with Venus gave it 
status in the early imperial period. No significant remains of the cult center 
have been located. The cult came to Rome during the Second Punic War as 
Venus Erucina (Livy 23.30.13—14), and a temple was built on the Capitol. 
In 181 Bc an alleged reproduction of the Sicilian temple was constructed 
near the Colline Gate (Livy 40.34.4; Anna Anguissola, “Note on 
Aphidruma 2: Strabo on the Transfer of Cults,” CQ 56 [2006] 643-6). 
The colonnade mentioned by Strabo may have been part of an Augustan 
restoration. Neither temple has been located with certainty (Richardson, 
New Topographical Dictionary 408). 

6.2.6. As was his custom in many regions, after outlining the coast 
Strabo moved to the interior, but there was little to say since it was 
essentially depopulated in his time. He had mentioned Morgantion at 
6.2.4, and here his discussion is limited to the single town of Enna, or 
Henna (at modern Castrogiovanni, renamed Enna in 1927), which lies 
exactly in the middle of Sicily in a high and rugged location. Its origins are 
obscure, but it was involved in Sicilian affairs from the later fifth century Bc 
(Diodoros 14.14.6—8). The exact location of its Temple of Demeter is 
unknown, but it was believed to commemorate the place that 
Persephone was abducted. Verres stole some of the cult statues from the 
shrine (Cicero, Against Verres 2.4.107—10), and this assisted in the decline of 
the city, which by Strabo’s time had only a few inhabitants. Enna was most 
famous for its involvement in the revolt of Eunous, a Syrian slave who 
made the city his headquarters in the 130s Bc, adopting the trappings of 
royalty and calling himself King Antiochos. He had a large following for 
a number of years until put down by the Romans in 132 Bc (Diodoros 
34/35.2.20—4). This was said to be the worst of the slave revolts that plagued 
the late Roman republic. 

The general depopulation of Sicily is a theme of Strabo’s discussion 
throughout, and next he listed a number of abandoned towns (along with 
their founders), in no obvious order. Himera (modern Termini Imerese) 
lay on the north coast, west of Kephaloidis. It was founded in the seventh 
century Bc and destroyed by the Carthaginians at the end of the fourth 
century BC (Diodoros 13.60). The city was a Zanklaian outpost settled from 
Mylai (modern Milazzo) to the east. Gela, on the southern coast between 
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Kamarina and Akragas (at modern Terranova, renamed Gela in 1927), was 
a joint Rhodian-Cretan settlement of 690 sc (Herodotos 7.153; 
Thoukydides 6.4.3): the founders (Antiphemas and Entimos) are missing 
from Strabo’s list. It was the most important city in Sicily before the rise of 
Syracuse, the home of the brother tyrants Gelon and Hieron I, and famous 
as the burial place of Aischylos. The city was destroyed by Phintias, the 
tyrant of Akragas, in the early third century Bc (Diodoros 22.2). 

Kallipolis has not been located: all that is known beyond what Strabo 
wrote is that Hippokrates of Gela captured it in the 490s Bc (Herodotos 
7.154): Herodotos’ list of places suggests it might be on the northeast coast. 
Selinous (modern Selinunte) ranks with Akragas as one of the most 
impressive archaeological sites in Sicily. It was founded by the Sikelian 
Megarians in the later sixth century BC at a pre-existing small Greek 
settlement, and destroyed by the Carthaginians in the First Punic War 
(Thoukydides 6.4.2; Diodoros 24.1.1; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 186-7). 
Euboia has not been located, but was probably near Leontinoi southwest 
of Katane, perhaps in the vicinity of modern Licodia Eubea (whose name, 
however, only dates from 1872). The Leontine is the region of Leontinoi, 
a town just south of Katane founded in the eighth century BC 
(Thoukydides 6.3.3). Strabo’s comment refers not to the town but to its 
region, which evidently was largely abandoned in his day. Kamikoi, or 
Kamikos, is another unlocated town, presumably on the southern coast, 
where the myth of the end of King Minos was localized. It was probably 
near the town of Minoa (Herodotos 5.46; Diodoros 4.78—9), where the 
king was said to have landed on his quest for Daidalos, a resident at the 
local court of Kokalos, who killed Minos in his bath. Kamikoi was in 
a fortified location, which implies inland from Minoa. It was captured by 
the Romans in the First Punic War and is not known thereafter (Diodoros 
23.9.5). 

Roman policy was largely to avoid repopulating Sicily — with a few 
exceptions largely for political reasons — and to use the interior for agrarian 
purposes. This gave rise to brigandage and revolts, issues lasting into 
modern times. Strabo had already discussed the slave revolt of Eunous in 
the 130s Bc (see above); there was another at the end of the same century, 
led by a certain Tryphon in the vicinity of Leontinoi (Diodoros 36.7—11). 
Diodoros described the conditions that led to these revolts: poverty, lack of 
proper land distribution, intolerable urban conditions, and a weak Roman 
government. Not only slaves but freedmen were involved. Strabo 
recounted the end of one of these brigands, a certain Selouros, whose 
unusual and fatal punishment he witnessed in Rome, probably in the 
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30s BC, when Sicily was still unstable due to the Roman civil war. 
The account, known only from this passage, is one of the best recorded 
examples of punishment as an elaborate public spectacle that replicated the 
crime of the convicted person. Selouros was transferred to Rome for his 
execution in order to stress a national policy toward such renegades 
(K. M. Coleman, “Fatal Charades: Roman Executions Staged as 
Mythological Enactments,” JRS 80 [1990] 44-73). 

6.2.7. Strabo’s topographical description of Sicily concludes with 
a panegyric about its agricultural virtues, an interesting contrast to the 
immediately preceding accounts of brigandage and revolts. Yet this reflects 
the political context of the description, subtly pointing out that the island 
was now at peace (under the new regime) after many generations of 
instability, and that it was a prosperous and productive part of the new 
Roman state. Nevertheless the luxury of Sicily had long been known 
(Plato, Republic 3.13), and the phrase “storehouse of Rome” had been 
used from at least the second century Bc (Cicero, Against Verres 2.2.5; 
Dalby, Food 302). 

At the end of the panegyric is an odd statement from Poseidonios (F250) 
that is irrelevant to what has just been said about the fertility of the island. 
The three places mentioned — Syracuse, Eryx, and Enna — have already 
been discussed in some detail (6.2.4, 6). The passage in fact seems to refer 
back to the ability of Sicilian topography to foster revolts: that of Eunous 
was centered at Enna, and he told his followers that the city was the 
akropolis of the island (Diodoros 34/35.24b). Syracuse and Eryx were also 
involved in later uprisings (Diodoros 36.3.5). It seems that the citation of 
Poseidonios belongs in the discussion of revolts at 6.2.6 (Kidd, 
Commentary 858-9), and that the manuscripts are confused at this point. 
The comments on Leontine now placed in Section 6.2.6 also appear here, 
so there is some indication of textual irregularity (or unprocessed notes by 
Strabo that made their way into the final text). 

6.2.8. The remainder of Part 2 (Sections 8—11), except the very end of 
Section 6.2.11, is about geological phenomena. The beginning of the route 
up Mt. Aitna (Etna) was at the town of Aitna. Strabo did not climb the 
mountain (unlike Vesuvius, which he seems to have ascended, 5.4.8), but 
relied on a recent eyewitness report. It was quite active during Strabo’s 
early years in Italy, and there are four recorded eruptions between 49 and 
32 BC (Petronius, Satyricon 122-43; Vergil, Georgics 1.471-3; Appian, Civil 
War 5.117; Dio 50.8.3), and those of 38 and 32 Bc seem to have been 
particularly violent. Because of this activity, the mountain and its slopes 
are constantly changing, something well known in antiquity (Seneca, 
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Letter 79) and quite true today. Thus the details recorded by Strabo of the 
route to the summit, and the summit itself, cannot be reconciled with the 
modern topography, although the southeastern route that he described is 
still in use, with a road to the Sapienza mountain hut at the 1,920 m. level. 
Nevertheless, Strabo’s description remains one of the best close views of the 
crater of an active volcano, despite some textual problems near the end. 

He also mentioned in passing the death of Empedokles of Akragas, the 
philosopher of the fifth century Bc. There were many different stories 
about this event, but the most persistent and least likely to be true was that 
he died while investigating Aitna. Strabo heard the tale from his mountain- 
climbing informants, and, like others, rejected it. The various versions of 
the story (as well as other reports of Empedokles’ death) were catalogued by 
Diogenes Laertios (8.67—8; see also Ava Chitwood, Death by Philosophy 
[Ann Arbor, Mich. 2004] 48-58). The earliest source is Herakleides of 
Pontos in the fourth century Bc, who seems to have written a dialogue on 
Empedokles’ death, in which the participants were Empedokles’ students, 
who were already in disagreement about the manner of the event. Timaios 
(F6 = Diogenes Laertios 8.71), not much later than Herakleides, refuted the 
story in detail, stating that he was not a reputable historian. It seems most 
probable that the death on Aitna was a literary creation, probably by 
Herakleides, in the manner of the mysterious apotheosis of a holy man, 
complete with the survival of a physical token. Nevertheless the story has 
had an astonishing persistence in literature, including, in antiquity, refer- 
ences by Horace (Ars poetica 464-6) and Lucian (Lkaromenippos 13), and, in 
modern times, Friedrich Hólderlin's Der Tod des Empedokles, Matthew 
Arnold's "Empedocles on Etna,” and even an allusion in Allan Ginsburg's 
“Howl” (Part 1). 

6.2.9. The Nebrodes lie northwest of Aitna and are the most rugged part 
of Sicily. The modern names for the mountains are (from east to west) the 
Peloritani, Nebrodi, and Madonie, and their highest summit is Carbonara 
(ancient Maroneus), above Cefalù, at 1,980 m. It was recognized that much 
of Sicily was an active volcanic zone, and the hot springs mentioned by 
Strabo are still active. On the coast east of Selinous were the Thermae 
Selinuntinae, at modern Sciacca. The hot springs at Himera had been 
created by the Nymphs to refresh Herakles (Diodoros 4.23.5 see also 
Pindar, Olympian 12.19) and are reflected in the modern name of 
Termini Imerese. In the Aigestaia (around Segesta) a number of hot springs 
are still visible, and just north of Akragas (Agrigento) is the nature reserve 
known as the Macalube d'Aragona, preserving a region of volcanic mud 
springs. The Palikians were indigenous Sicilian divinities whose shrine was 
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at a region of volcanic geysers and a sulphur lake called the Kraters 
(Diodoros 11.89), the modern Lago di Naftia southwest of Catania. 
Matauros is otherwise unknown and may not even be in Sicily, perhaps 
a variant of the Metauros River of southern Italy (6.1.5). 

The remaining examples are from outside Sicily. All are unusual rivers, 
whose phenomena were generally not mentioned by Strabo in his fuller 
discussions of them, and the account probably comes from a work on the 
strange properties of rivers. For the Orontes in Syria, see 16.2—7. For 
Stymphalos and the rivers of Arkadia, see 8.3.12, 8.8.4. Asea is just east of 
Megalopolis in the Peloponnesos, lying in an upland plain that contains 
the source of both the Alpheios and the Eurotas, which at their closest are 
less than 5 km. apart. The Timavus is in northern Italy (5.1.8). 

6.2.10. The Liparaian Islands (modern Eolie or Lipari) are a group to 
the north of the eastern part of Sicily. They are active volcanically, and 
their plumes of smoke create an impressive view from northern Sicily. 
They are part of the same volcanic complex as Aitna and Vesuvius. Since 
early times they were considered the site of the Homeric story of Aiolos and 
the winds; the connection is documented from at least the fifth century Bc 
(Antiochos of Syracuse Fr [= Pausanias 10.11.13]; Thoukydides 3.88). 
Although by Strabo’s day the terms “Aiolean” and “Liparaian” were inter- 
changeable, and remain so today, the former is more correct for the island 
group as a whole. 

Lipara (modern Lipari) is the largest, in the center of the group. It was 
the location of the central (and often only) settlement on the islands, 
founded by Knidians in the early sixth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 188—9). Lipara was a naval power and lasted as such until the 
First Punic War, when it was acquired by the Romans (Diodoros 23.20). 
Meligounos was considered to be its name in the mythological period 
(Kallimachos, Hymn 3.47). Thermessa, only cited in passing, seems an 
alternative name for Hiera (modern Volcano), the closest to the main- 
land (only 21 km.) and the most active in both ancient and modern times. 
Polybios (34.11.12720) visited the island and provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of its vulcanism and how the locals coped with it, perhaps inter- 
viewing eye-witnesses of the eruption of 183 Bc (Orosius 6.20, 30). 
The connection of eruptions with the wind was a view that had been 
long held, probably earlier than Aristotle’s discussion (Meteorologika 2.8; 
see also Lucretius 6.680—702). Strabo, as was his custom, used the 
evidence of the winds to defend Homer, seeing the story of Aiolos 
controlling them as a legitimate expression of the local meteorological 
phenomena. 
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6.2.11. The other Liparaian islands were briefly catalogued. Strongyle 
(modern Stromboli) is the most remote of the group, to the northeast of 
the rest, and called “Round” because of its shape. Didyme (“Twin,” 
modern Salina), is just northwest of Lipara, so named because of its twin 
peaks. Erikoussa (modern Alicudi) is the westernmost, with 
Phoinikoussa (modern Filicudi) just to its east. The former was named 
after the local heather (Erica arborea), and the latter after the phoinix or 
date palm. Last is Euonymos, the "Left" (modern Panarea), between 
Lipara and Strongyle, immediately on the left as one leaves the port of 
Lipara for Sicily, and farthest in the open sea if one excludes Strongyle, 
which is isolated. 

Poseidonios (F227) reported on a specific tectonic event that occurred 
within ^his own memory." This implies that he heard about it in his youth, 
but when doing research later, probably for Oz the Ocean, he followed up 
on the matter, perhaps with a visit to the islands in order to interview the 
locals. The account is remarkably detailed about the volcanic effects as well 
as what happened to island fishermen. Although the name of the com- 
mander is Flaminius in the manuscripts, this has been emended to 
Flamininus, referring to Titus Quinctius Flamininus, who was praetor in 
Sicily in 126 Bc. The eruption created the island of Hiera, the "islet" in 
Poseidonios' account. A later eruption on Lipara around 90 Bc also had 
a senatorial purification (Pliny, Natural History 2.203, 238). On this pas- 
sage, see Kidd, Commentary 9—10, 811-12. 

At the end of the discussion are distances provided by the Chorographer. 
The report is confused: it seems to describe a sailing route from Erikoussa 
(here Erikodes) through the islands to Sicily. The distances may depend on 
the actual routes taken by ships, but it is only 19 km. from Phoinikoussa 
(here Phoinikodes) to Didyme, and only three from there to Lipara. 
Strongyle is far to the northeast of Didyme, about 55 km. from Sicily, 
but the 16 miles in the text and the route fit Hiera. 

The final comments in Part 2 concern islands south of Sicily. Melita 
(modern Malta) is famous today for its megalithic constructions. 
In Strabo’s time, after Phoenician and Carthaginian occupation, it was 
part of the province of Sicily. The Melitian dog was first mentioned by 
Aristotle (Research on Animals 8(9).6; Problems 10.12), although there is 
some confusion as to whether it was from here or from Melite on the 
Dalmatian coast, modern Mljet in Croatia (Pliny, Natural History 3.152). 
Gaudos (more commonly Gaulos, modern Gozo) is just northwest of 
Melita, and has a similar history. It was long said to be the island where 
Kalypso lived, although Strabo did not believe this (1.2.37, 7.3.6). 
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The islands lie about 95 km. southwest of Pachynos: the 88 miles may be 
the sailing distance from Syracuse. Kossoura (Cossura in Latin, modern 
Pantelleria), lies in the middle of the channel between Sicily and Africa. 
In antiquity it was Carthaginian until the First Punic War, and then was 
attached to Sicily. Aspis is on the African mainland northeast of Carthage 
(see also 17.3.16): Clupea is actually the Latin translation of the name 
(“Shield”). The site is at modern Kelibia in Tunisia (Pomponius Mela 1.34; 
Pliny, Natural History 5.24). Aigimouros (modern Zembra) is a small 
island at the entrance to the Bay of Utica, about 30 km. from the African 
mainland (17.3.16). Strabo’s choice of islands seems random — and others 
are not mentioned — but it probably reflects stops on a sailing route from 
Syracuse to Carthage. 


Part 3: Iapygia and Apulia 


6.3.1. Part 3 returns to the mainland of Italy, connecting to 6.1.15, where 
Strabo’s account terminated at Metapontion. The perip/ous continues up 
the eastern side of the Italian peninsula to Buca, joining to the description 
of the northern portion (5.4.2), thus completing the examination of Italy. 

There were a number of ethnic groups in the extreme southeast of Italy, 
and the ethnyms and toponyms often overlap and their geographical limits 
are unclear, both in antiquity and today. Iapygia seems to be the toponym 
for much of the heel, and the Iapygians were known to Greeks since the 
early fifth century Bc (Hekataios of Miletos F86—8; also Herodotos 4.99). 
Despite Strabo's assertion, lapygia was probably not truly interchangeable 
with Messapia; the Messapians seem to have been a particular group of the 
Iapygians, living immediately to the east of Taras (Thoukydides 7.33.4; 
Pausanias 10.10.6). Their origins may have been in Central Greece (see 
9.2.13). The Salentinians were the farthest south, around the southern cape, 
and the Kalabrians to the north of them. To the north of the heel was 
Apulia (the name survives as Puglia, the general modern name for the 
entire region), the home of the Poidiklians and Peuketians, who adjoined 
one another (although Strabo saw these ethnyms as virtually interchange- 
able). Still farther north were the Daunians. Most of these peoples and 
their origins were discussed by Strabo in the sections that follow; for a good 
visual layout of their locations, see BA Map 45. 

The overland distance from Brentesion (Brindisi) to Taras (Taranto) is 
accurate, but that for the sail around the peninsula is far too small, and 
a more correct figure of 1,230 stadia is provided by segments at 6.3.5. 
The first town discussed (through 6.3.5) is Taras (Tarentum in Latin, 
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modern Tarento), with some of Strabo’s own autopsy. He gave an ex- 
tremely detailed discussion of its topography and history, based in part on 
the reports of Antiochos of Syracuse and Ephoros. Unusual as the only 
major Spartan settlement in southeastern Italy, it played a crucial role in 
relations between the Romans and the Greek world, and was one of the 
first Roman outposts beyond central Italy. Strabo noted that it had one of 
the few significant harbors on the southern coast of Italy, and although it 
and the outline of the ancient topography are still visible today, there are 
few physical remains from antiquity due to the large modern city. 
The harbor, modern Mare Piccolo, is separated from the sea by 
a peninsula, which has been an island since medieval times, known today 
as the Citta Vecchia, where the ancient city, including its akropolis, was 
located. The agora and gymnasium were to the southeast, on what is still 
the mainland (W. D. E. Coulson, “Taras,” PECS 878-80). The colossus of 
Zeus is presumably the work by Lysippos (active in the fourth century Bc) 
mentioned by Pliny that stood 40 cubits (about 18 m.) high and was noted 
for its sophisticated balance (Pliny, Natural History, 34.40; Andrew 
Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An Exploration [New Haven, Conn. 1990] 
vol. 1, p. 292). It was still standing in Pliny’s day, and Strabo surely saw 
it. For the famous Colossus of Rhodes, which was said to be 80 pecheis 
(about 35.5 m.) high, see 14.2.5. The Carthaginians took Taras in 
the Second Punic War, and then it was recaptured by Q. Fabius 
Maximus in 209 Bc (Livy 27.15-16; Plutarch, Fabius Maximus 22). 
The Herakles by Lysippos was sent to Rome at that time (the Zeus was 
too large to move), and set up on the Capitol next to a statue of Fabius 
Maximus. 

6.3.2. Strabo’s detailed history of Taras runs through Section 6.3.4, and is 
important not only for the city but for the early years of Sparta and the First 
Messenian War of around 700 Bc. Strabo used two sources that were not 
mutually exclusive: Antiochos (F13) from the fifth century Bc, and Ephoros 
(F216) from the following century. Both accounts center on the topic of 
children born during wartime, the age-old issue of births with uncertain 
fathers that occurred while the men were away for an extended period of 
time. They were called the Parthenians (“Sons of Maidens”) because, at least 
in Antiochos’ account, their fathers were unknown (or unadmitted). 
It seems that the conspiracy of Phalanthos (whose origin and exact role 
remains unclear) involved agitation for civil rights for the Parthenians, 
presumably a number of years after the end of the war when the children 
had grown up but were still not accepted. The Hyakinthioi was the festival 
of Apollo and Hyakinthos at Amyklaion, the sanctuary just south of Sparta 
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(Pausanias 3.19). The uprising failed, and, as was common in Archaic 
Greece, it was suggested that the leader, Phalanthos, establish an overseas 
settlement (according to Diodoros [8.23], there were two oracles, one of 
which was not understood, a common feature of the settlement process). 
Satyrion is a site southeast of Taras: like many foundation accounts, there 
were multiple locations involved. Greeks had been at Satyrion since the 
Bronze Age (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 184). Cretans were allegedly 
already in this region — those returning from Sicily and the death of 
Minos — and given the early remains at Satyrion, this is quite plausible. 
In fact, Bronze Age material is common in this region, especially at Scoglio 
del Tonno, just northwest of ancient Taras, where there was a Mycenaean 
settlement (Lord William Taylour, Mycenaean Pottery in Italy and Adjacent 
Areas [Cambridge 1955] 81-137). For the Bottiaians, see 7.F7a. 
The eponymous lapyx is hardly known, and may be based on a local 
name for the northwest wind (which would carry people back to the 
Greek mainland): see Vergil, Aeneid 8.710. The hero Taras, whom Strabo 
did not name, was the son of Poseidon and a local nymph (Pausanias 
10.10.8). Taras and Phalanthos appeared in a large sculptural group dedi- 
cated by the Tarantines at Delphi, which Pausanias saw (10.13.10); for the 
later career of Phalanthos, see 6.3.6. 

6.3.3. Strabo next provided Ephoros' version of the foundation of Taras, 
although most of the account is about the First Messenian War. Some of 
the material parallels 6.3.2 — and Ephoros probably used Antiochos as 
a source — but there are significant differences: the emphasis is more on 
wartime depopulation rather than children born while the men were away. 
Also of interest is Ephoros' use of the information provided by the Spartan 
poet Tyrtaios (F5). He was quoted four times by Strabo (see also 8.4.10, 
8.5.6), and was active in the mid-seventh century Bc, writing about the 
First Messenian War, which occurred two generations before his time. 

Teleklos, by all accounts, reigned two generations earlier than the war 
(Pausanias 4.4.2—3), so the version as given is flawed, since his death could 
not have precipitated it, but it may represent early Spartan penetration to 
the west. The Achaians who fought with the barbarians were probably 
connected with the Achaian settlements on the coast beyond Taras 
(Metapontion, Sybaris, and Kroton), founded about the same time as 
Taras (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 178-80), and thus the report may reflect 
joint Greek operations against the locals. 

The account of the conspiracy at Sparta that led to the expulsion of the 
Parthinians is much the same in both versions, although there are differ- 
ences as to their origin. Some details also vary: no mention of Phalanthos in 
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the second version, a felt cap instead of a helmet as the signal, and the 
suggestion that the settlers return and take over part of Messenia if the 
expedition were unsuccessful. It is probable that Strabo used Antiochos 
directly rather than merely accessing him through Ephoros. 

6.3.4. The flourishing era of Taras was in the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC, after a democracy was established. Archytas, a Pythagorean 
associated with Plato, was active in the early fourth century Bc and held the 
office of strategos at least seven times, evidently in violation of the normal 
legal procedure (Diogenes Laertios 8.79—83). As a scholar, he was noted for 
his work in geometry, mechanics, and music; Taras was a center of the 
study of music, and the home of the major music theorist of antiquity, 
Aristotle's student Aristoxenos. Yet like the Sybarites, the Tarentines 
became infamous for their luxurious lifestyle and for spending too much 
on foreign adventurers, to whom they seemed particularly susceptible. For 
Alexander the Molossian (Alexander I of Epeiros, the uncle of Alexander 
the Great), see 6.1.5. Archidamos III was king of Sparta (359—338 Bc) and 
was in Italy as a Tarantine commander, since they had requested help from 
their ancestral home against the Leukanians. He was killed during the 
campaign (Diodoros 16.62—3; Plutarch, Ægis 3.2). Kleonymos was the son 
of King Kleomenes II of Sparta, who did not become king himself but was 
summoned by the Tarantines to continue the war against the Leukanians, 
bringing it to an end in 303 BC. His erratic and luxurious behavior there- 
after caused him to be expelled from Italy (Diodoros 20.104—5). A few years 
later, in 298 BC, Agathokles of Syracuse (see 6.1.5) was active in the region 
(Diodoros 21.2—4). Then, in 280 Bc, the Tarentines called upon Pyrrhos 
the Molossian, better known as Pyrrhos of Epeiros, which not only began 
his years of campaigning against the Romans, but brought elephant warfare 
to Italy (Plutarch, Pyrrhos 13-16). Thus, for many years in the later fourth 
and early third centuries Bc, the Tarantines were under the sway of foreign 
commanders, which, among other things, ruined the city economically. 
It also declined because of the construction of the Via Appia to Brentesion 
in the early third century Bc; that city began to replace Taras as the major 
port for embarkation to Greece. Although Taras had had an alliance with 
Rome since the fourth century BC, relations were never good, and its 
support of Carthage in the Second Punic War led to capture of the city 
by Q. Fabius Maximus in 209 Bc (Livy 27.15—16). By the Augustan period, 
Taras was a quiet tropical resort (Cicero, Letters to His Friends 7.12.1; 
Horace, Ode 2.6), yet the memory of its wealth remained strong (Vergil, 
Georgics 2.197; C. L. H. Barnes, *The Significance of Satur: Tarentum and 
the Georgics," Vergilius 49 [2003] 3316). 
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Herakleia is on the coast about 65 km. south of Taras and was 
a Tarantine outpost (6.1.14). The Akalandros River is mentioned only 
here, and is perhaps the modern Cavone between Metapontion and 
Herakleia. 

6.3.5. The itinerary continues from Taras around the peninsula — the 
heel of Italy — to Brentesion (modern Brindisi). This region, called the 
Salentino today, remains "unexpectedly charming," as Strabo put it, a part 
of Italy closer to Athens than Rome and which retains elements of its Greek 
heritage, including isolated pockets where the Greek language is still 
spoken. The soil is more fertile than it appears, and water remains 
a problem. It is not exactly clear which the thirteen cities were that 
Strabo had in mind: he named nine, and there are several possibilities for 
the remaining four, including Kallipolis, Neretum, Manduria, and 
Uxentum, all small places on the west side of the peninsula (see BA, 
Map 45). Cretan involvement in the settlement of this region was 
a persistent theme (see 6.3.2), and there was a story that Idomeneus invaded 
the area (Vergil, Aeneid 3.400-1). The Sanctuary of Athena, an ancient 
indigenous shrine, was on the east coast: it was called Castrum Minervae in 
late antiquity (preserved on the Peutinger Map), which survives today as 
Castro. Cape Iapygia (modern Capo Santa Maria di Leuca) although not 
quite the southernmost part of the heel (Punta Ristolo, just to the west, is 
slightly farther south), is nonetheless the most prominent feature on the 
coast in this region, and was long used as a sailing point on the route 
between Greece proper and Italy. The cape points to the southeast (the 
winter sunrise) and was paired with the Lakinion, southeast of Kroton (see 
6.1.11), as marking the entrance to the Tarantine Gulf, as well as the ends of 
a sailing route across the gulf. The Keraunian mountains are the modern 
Karaburun of Albania, which lie northeast of Cape Iapygia, on the route to 
Epidamnos (Dyrrachion) and the Via Egnatia across northern Greece 
(7.7.4). The mountains were an important navigational point, since they 
are clearly visible from Italy and rise sharply along the coast. They, along 
with Cape lapygia, were considered the dividing point between the Ionian 
Gulf and the Adriatic. 

Baris, or Veretum, lies just north of Cape Iapygia. Baris was probably 
the seaport and Veretum, slightly inland, was the city proper: the site is 
probably the Hyria of Herodotos (7.170). Veretum lies on a ridge domi- 
nated today by the chapel of the Madonna di Vereto, probably originally 
a temple of Artemis. Another suggestive name is just to the southwest, 
Masseria (fortified villa) Romano (Duane W. Roller, Messapia: 
An Archaeological Survey in the Heel of Italy (Chicago, Ill. 2002] 30-3). 
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Leuka (which today has given its name to the cape itself) was to the 
southeast; the name is preserved in the Marina di Leuca just west of the 
cape, the probable site of the ancient town, and the white cliffs that 
provided the toponym and which have been long visible to sailors are 
still prominent. This is one of several places where buried Giants were said 
to produce foul-smelling phenomena: the best known is around the Bay of 
Naples (5.4.4, 6). The name Leuternia is otherwise unknown, but it is 
perhaps the “Leutarnia” of Lykophron’s Alexandra (978). 

Hydrous (Hydruntum in Latin, modern Otranto) lies at the eastern- 
most point of Italy. Strabo’s distance from Leuka is too small, and it is 
actually about 40 km., or around 200 stadia. The city is more famous for its 
medieval and early modern history, but its position as the Italian city 
closest to Greece proper meant that it was an important seaport. 
The island of Sason (modern Sazani in Albania) is not in the middle of 
the sea, as Strabo’s text seems to imply, but just off the Albanian coast, the 
midway point for the sailing route from Epidamnos to Italy. Ships would 
head south along the coast to the island and then cut across the narrows to 
Italy. Brentesion is slightly to the north of the latitude of Sason, and winds 
could push ships southwest into Hydrous. 

Rhodiae (Rudiae in Latin, modern Rugge, just at the southwestern 
outskirts of Lecce) is little known beyond its fame as the birthplace of the 
early Roman poet Q. Ennius. The name suggests that the city was 
a Rhodian foundation, although its interior location argues against this. 
Tombs and portions of the circuit wall have been discovered. It is possible 
that the citation of Ennius is an interpolation, since Strabo did not 
mention the birthplaces of other, more famous, figures in Latin literary 
history, but it is equally possible that Ennius’ unique status as the trans- 
mitter of the Greek cultural tradition to Italy may have meant that he 
deserved special notice (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 213-14). 

The Via Appia was constructed from Taras to Brentesion in the early 
third century BC, providing a swift route between the two cities. Much of it 
remains in use, and it continues to mark the northern limit of the Salentine 
peninsula. The distance is 40 miles (65 km.), a very long day’s journey, 
even if one were “well-girded” (Strabo used the Homeric word, euzonos), 
and far above the 15 miles a day that was the average for Roman troops on 
the march (Edward N. Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire 
[Baltimore, Md. 1976] 81), although the route is totally straight and flat. 

6.3.6. The history of Loupiai (modern Lecce), an indigenous center, is 
little known. Today it is the largest town on the peninsula, preserving 
a number of Roman remains, particularly a notable amphitheater. Aletia 
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(modern Alezio) lies in the southwestern part of the peninsula near the 
coast, and also is not well known. Ouria may be at modern Uria, between 
Brindisi and Taranto (and thus “in the isthmus”), but it is equally likely to 
be the Hyria of Herodotos (7.170), probably at Veretum (see 6.3.5), given 
its alleged Cretan foundation, although the toponymic distinctions are far 
from clear. Nevertheless the “palace” that Strabo saw may well be the 
peculiar structure northwest of the Madonna di Vereto known locally as 
the Centopietre, a rectangular ashlar stone construction 5.5 by 7.3 m., and 
up to 2.7 m. high, with three interior chambers. Its function, origin, and 
exact date are unknown, but it shows relationships with Greek monu- 
mental architecture, perhaps influenced by nearby Corfu, and may have 
been a funerary structure of sometime between 550 and 250 Bc (Ruth and 
David Whitehouse, “The Centropietre at Patù,” Antiquity 40 [1966] 
253-61; Roller, Messapia 32-3). 

Brentesion (Brundisium in Latin, modern Brindisi) is still the major 
Adriatic port of southern Italy and the normal crossing point to Greece. 
The alternative foundation tales suggest that there was no real knowledge 
of its origin, although this is the only place in the region associated with 
Theseus. There was local information about Phalanthos (6.3.2-3), the 
founder of Taras, beyond his career at that city, and the honors that he 
received at Brentesion suggest that he was not an historical person but 
a mythic and cultic figure, perhaps a local divinity, further supported by 
the tale that he had been rescued by a dolphin after a shipwreck (Pausanias 
10.13.10; see Frazer, Pausanias’s Description, vol. s, pp. 307-8). Dolphin- 
rescue stories are associated with this region (Herodotos 1.24). 

The most notable feature of Brentesion is its harbor. There is no reason 
to doubt the etymology: its complexity is still apparent today, and because 
of its depth and orientation in regard to the prevailing winds, it provides 
shelter not available at Taras. The Golden Horn at Byzantion was also said 
to be like the horn of a deer, without the etymology (7.6.2). Because of the 
bustling and cluttered modern city of Brindisi, there are few remnants of its 
ancient past (although it was regularly cited in literature as people of note 
travelled between Greece and Rome). Most visible is a surviving column in 
marble, one of two, from the Julio-Claudian period, on the waterfront and 
marking the end of the Via Appia. 

6.3.7. There were two ways of going from Brentesion to Rome. 
The northern route was the Via Minucia, which ran along or near the 
coast until it turned and cut directly across the mountains to Beneventum. 
Its origins are obscure (and the text has been subject to emendation because 
of the rarity of the name “Minucia”: see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 216), 
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but it may have been connected with T. Minucius Augurinus (consul 
305 BC), who defeated the Samnites. For the Peuketians and Daunians, 
see 6.3.8; for the Saunitians (Samnites in Latin), 5.4.11, and Egnatia, 6.3.8. 
The site of Caelia (modern Ceglie del Campo, just south of Bari) has 
visible city walls. Netium is cited nowhere else, but would lie along the 
approximately 40 road miles between Caelia and Canusium (Raffelle Ruta, 
"La Netion di Strabone e la sua probabile identificazione," ASP 42 [1989] 
417—27). For Canusium, see 6.3.9. Herdonia (modern Ordona, 15 km. 
south-southeast of Foggia) was destroyed in the Second Punic War (Livy 
27.114) — there was much activity in this region, as the battlefield of 
Cannae (6.3.11) is just 40 km. to the east — but the town rejuvenated in 
the Augustan period, when a basilica was constructed. Beyond Herdonia 
the road turns to the southwest and enters the Apennines, crossing a low 
pass and running straight to Beneventum. 

The Via Appia was extended to Brentesion in the third century Bc. 
It was longer but better than the Minucia, and headed from Brentesion 
straight southwest to Taras. Ouria (Uria in Latin) is certainly modern Oria 
(for the toponymic confusion see 6.3.6), where there are tombs from the 
sixth century Bc. At Taras the road turned northwest and ran along the 
mountains to Venusia (modern Venosa), famous as the birthplace of 
Horace. It was an important strategic point in the Second Punic War — 
lying on an access route from central to southeastern Italy — but there are 
few visible remains today. From Venusia the Appia entered the mountains 
and eventually was joined by the Minucia at Beneventum. For the towns 
on toward Rome, see 5.4.10. 

Strabo's third road is not in southeastern Italy but along the eastern 
coast from Rhegion north. He had outlined this route from 5.4.3 to 6.1.6, 
but did not discuss the Roman road system. The road hugged the coast as 
far as Terina, and then headed inland, running through the mountains and 
joining the Appia west of Venusia. There was also a coastal road from 
Terina that entered the Campanian plain at Nuceria. 

6.5.8. From Brentesion to the Greek mainland the sailing route was 
more or less straight across to Sason, and then either south to Epeiros, or, 
more commonly, north to Epidamnos, where the Via Egnatia led inland. 
No port is specified for the southern route but, given the distance provided, 
Strabo probably meant Bouthroton (see 7.7.5), opposite Kerkyra. 

Strabo's coastal itinerary resumed from Brentesion, continuing north. 
This is a rare case where Strabo specified that travel was by ship, using the 
south (Notos) wind. His source (see 6.3.10) was probably Artemidoros of 
Ephesos (F45). Egnatia, or Gnathia (at modern Egnazia), was also 
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a seaport, halfway to Barion, famous as the original findspot of the 
Gnathian painted pottery. Barion (modern Bari) was an Illyrian founda- 
tion (Pliny, Natural History 3.102) but became the center of the indigen- 
ous Peuketians. Virtually nothing remains of the ancient city. Strabo felt 
that the term “Peuketians” was imported, reflecting their Arkadian orgin 
and the eponymous hero Peuketios (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman 
Antiquities 1.11.3). Little is known about them, although they had rela- 
tionships, sometimes hostile, with the Tarantines (Pausanias 10.13.10). 
Silvium has not been located, but may have been along the Via Appia 
around modern Gravina di Puglia (BA 45). The Daunians lived farther 
north and remain vague. For the Frentanians, see 6.3.11. The distances 
given — 700 stadia from Egnatia (missing from the text but universally 
supplied) to both Brentesion and Barion — reflects the sailing route, and 
each portion would have been a day’s sail under favorable winds (Casson, 
Ships 281-96). 

6.3.9. The Aufidus River (modern Ofanto), the largest river in south- 
eastern Italy, was navigable in its lower portions. The Emporium of the 
Canusitians would be the port of Canusium (see below), which itself lies 
about 19 km. inland on the river and the Via Appia. Strabo has probably 
confused the location of the port and the inland city. Salapia or Salpia, is 
an indigenous city where Hannibal had winter quarters (Livy 24.20.15), 
and which may have received its name from the extensive salt lagoons in 
the region. Due to this, and its malarial situation, it was soon abandoned, 
but by Strabo’s time had been re-established 6.5 km. away, and became 
a paradigm for the need to locate a town in a healthy place, or to move it if 
necessary (Vitruvius 1.4.12). It was along the coast just south of the 
Gargano peninsula, where marshes and the toponym Salpi still exist. 
The Argyripennians are the people of Argyrippa, which had become 
merely Arpi by Strabo’s time, located northeast of modern Foggia near 
the village of Arpino Nova. The similarity of the toponym to the name 
“Argos,” and the association of the Argive hero Diomedes with this region, 
led to the presumption of an original, but probably hypothetical, name of 
Argos Hippion. Like many towns in this area, it figured in the Second 
Punic War but declined therafter. 

Canusium (modern Canosa) lay on the Via Minucia. It was a Greek 
foundation and remained a center of Greek and indigenous culture into 
the Augustan period (Horace, Satires 1.10.30). Like Argyrippa, it was said to 
have been founded by Diomedes, whose involvement in the history of 
much of the Adriatic coast of Italy was extensive. Strabo seems to have been 
particularly interested in this hero — perhaps because like Odysseus he was 
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a wide-ranging Homeric wanderer — collecting a number of stories about 
him, and discussing his movements in detail, relating them to the local 
topography, not only in Apulia but in northern Italy (5.1.9) as well as 
northwest Greece, where Diomedes was active before the Trojan 
War (7.7.7). 

According to the Odyssey (3.180-2), Diomedes had no particular diff- 
culty returning home to Argos after the war (taking only four days), but, in 
a tradition not extant until the Hellenistic period, it was said that he found 
that his wife Aigialeia had been unfaithful, and thus he decided to move on: 
the story was contrasted with that of Agamemnon and Klytaimnestra. After 
a diversion to Libya (Juba of Mauretania, Libyka F1 Roller [= Plutarch, 
Greek and Roman Parallels 23]), he ended up on the east coast of Italy and 
had a lengthy career there, associated with many places from the Veneto to 
Puglia. He was an important figure in the mythical connections between 
the Greek world and Italy, involved in negotiations between Aeneas and 
the indigenous population (Vergil, Aeneid 8.9, 11.225-95). The story that 
his companions (and perhaps the hero himself) were turned into birds was 
known from the Hellenistic period (Lykophron, Alexandra 592—632), and 
was a common element in Augustan poetry (Vergil, Aeneid 11.271—4; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 14.483-511). The so-called “birds of Diomedes" were still 
visible around his tomb on the islands named after him (Juba of 
Mauretania, Roman Archaeology F3 Roller = Pliny, Natural History 
10.126—7), the modern Isole Tremiti, off the Apulian coast, where Julia, 
the granddaughter of Augustus, was banished (Tacitus, Annals 4.71). 

Loucheria (Luceria in Latin, at modern Lucera, west of Foggia) was 
known for its sanctuary of Athena, allegedly — as was the case with several 
other places in southern Italy — connected with the cult of the goddess at 
Troy (see 6.1.14). The city, however, was not known until the fourth 
century BC, but by that time it was already considered one of the most 
noteworthy in the region (Diodoros 19.72.8), although it entered into 
a decline by the late Hellenistic period. Remains of a fine amphitheater 
are visible. Sipous (Sipontum in Latin; the name survives in the church of 
Santa Maria di Siponto on the southwestern outskirts of modern 
Manfredonia) was presumably an indigenous city, and the Romans estab- 
lished a colonia there in the early second century Bc (Livy 34.45.3). 
The sepia (Sepia officinalis) is the local cuttlefish, long a delicacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean (Dalby, Food 110) and still a specialty of the Puglian 
coast. There is no evidence regarding Strabo's etymology. 

There are several rivers between Salapia and Sipous, and the one that 
Strabo meant cannot be identified. The lagoon may be the modern salt bed 
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(“salina”) near the site of Salapia, but the entire region — at the head of the 
modern Golfo di Manfredonia — has long been swampy and malarial. 
The text here is uncertain, as it is hard to explain produce coming "down 
[the river] from Sipous," which was a coastal city, but the implication is 
that prosperous Sipous was a commercial center. 

Drion is mentioned nowhere else and cannot be located with certainty, 
although Monte San Angelo or the suggestively named Monte Sacro, two 
prominent peaks in the southern Gargano peninsula, are the best possibi- 
lities (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 220; Angelo Russi, "Strabone (v1 3, 9, 
c 284), il Cieco da Forli e le origini di San Severo,” GeogrAnt 8—9 [1999— 
2000] 83-108). The shrines at Drion were healing sanctuaries (Lykophron, 
Alexandra 1047-55) and were documented as early as the fourth century Bc 
(Timaios, F56). Kalchas was the famous prophet attached to the Achaian 
forces at Troy, especially prominent at the beginning of the Iad and 
throughout the epic. He was another wandering Homeric figure, like 
Diomedes and Odysseus, who thus attracted Strabo’s interest, although 
all other citations of him are in Anatolia (12.7.3, 14.1.27, 14.4.3, 14.5.16). 
Podaleirios, mentioned only twice by Homer (liad 2.732, 11.833), was the 
son of Asklepios and a physician, who healed Philoktetes (Sophokles, 
Philoktetes 1333). The dual shrine at Drion was probably a local healing 
cult that came to have Greek names attached to it. 

The Garganon (modern Gargano) is the high promontory that pro- 
trudes into the Adriatic from the eastern coast of Italy. It is a separated 
portion of the Apennines, reaching an elevation of 1,11 m., and long 
notorious as a refuge for brigands. Because of its rugged isolation, it figured 
little in Italian history, although it was the scene of an important battle 
between the Roman army and the forces of Spartacus in 72 Bc (Appian, 
Civil War 1.117). Today the peninsula remains a distinct ecosystem, 
botanically a remnant of pre-Roman Italy. Ourion is not located and is 
yet another southeastern Italian toponym with this name (see 6.3.6, 7). 
It may be on the north side of the peninsula where the name Verano 
survives in several places. Tarantine wool was considered the standard of 
quality (Horace, Ode 2.6.10—12; Columella, Rei rusticae 7.2.3). 

Returning to Diomedes, Strabo added a few further facts about him, all 
of which involve his death. Where his improbable canal was said to be is 
not specified, and there are no plausible choices in this region. Implicit in 
the tale is that he returned to mainland Greece in his old age. In contrast, 
there was the belief that he remained in Italy, marrying the daughter of the 
local king (Pliny, Natural History 3.103). The third version, that he was 
turned into a bird, has already been discussed. The fourth hardly differs 
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from the third. There was even another that Strabo did not mention, that 
he died on the Dalmatian coast (Pseudo-Skymnos 426-33). It is clear that 
Diomedes was one of those heroes associated with many places, and who, 
like Herakles, had wide-ranging human and divine manifestations (Pindar, 
Nemean 10.7). 

6.3.10. Strabo's coastal distances were obtained from Artemidoros of 
Ephesos (F45), contrasted with those from the Chorographer (F44). 
The latter's distance from Brentesion to Garganon is good if one keeps 
to the coast or follows the coast road, although the point in the Garganon is 
not specified. The distance to the Aisis River is too short: the 1,250 stadia of 
Artemidoros (perhaps 250 km.) is more reasonable. All these are compli- 
cated by not knowing the exact route of the longer stretches, as well as the 
original units used, which may have been transferred back and forth 
between miles and stadia (or even sailing days). Polybios (34.11.8) used 
a Roman source — perhaps a road itinerary — but his data are compromised 
by the uncertainty of his midpoint, which was the otherwise unknown site 
of Sila, which may be an error for Sena, or Sena Gallica, just north of 
Ankon and the Aisis River. But the figures are not correct for Polybios' 
division point to have been at Sena Gallica: the 562 and 178 miles 
(obviously the result of a precise measurement, perhaps milestones) 
correspond to a point well to the north. It has been suggested that he 
in fact meant the Rubicon River (Walbank, Historical Commentary, 
vol. 3, pp. 618-19). Strabo was well aware of these issues of standards of 
measurement (on the problems, see Roller, Eratosthenes 271-3), and used 
the obvious inconsistencies to discuss the varying availability of data, 
emphasizing that a lack of reliable material might cause him on occasion 
to omit details. He provided no source beyond a vague "they" for the 
6,000-stadia length of the Adriatic, noting that it was in error but with- 
out further elaboration, thus compounding the very problem that he was 
complaining about. 

6.3.11. The “deep gulf” after the Garganon is not immediately apparent, 
but perhaps reflects the concavity of the coast from there to Ankon. 
The region around the Garganon especially suffered in the Second Punic 
War, and many towns were destroyed, abandoned, or went into irreparable 
decline, as Strabo regularly noted. Cannae lies on the Aufidus River 
between Canusium and the coast, and was no more than a small village 
when Hannibal defeated the Romans there in 216 Bc (Polybios 3.11317; 
Livy 22.45—50). The lake is one of the two on the north side of the 
Garganon — modern Lago di Varano or Lago di Lesina — with the latter 
closer to Apulian Teanum (see also 5.4.2), so called to distinguish it from the 
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other Teanum, an Oscan city in Campania on the Via Latina (5.4.10). 
The Apulian city lay in the plain west of the Garganon at modern San 
Paolo di Civitate. Little is known about its history, but a treaty was made 
with Rome as early as the later fourth century Bc (Livy 9.20.7). Teanum lies 
due north of Dikaiarcheia, and this is indeed one of the narrowest points of 
Italy north of its division into two peninsulas in the far south. The distance 
of 1,000 stadia is quite accurate. From Teanum it is only a short distance 
(about 30 km.) to Buca, where Strabo’s description of the northern 
Adriatic coast had ended at 5.4.2. This completes his account of the 
Italian peninsula. 


Part 4: The History of Rome 


6.4.1. The final part of Book 6 is unique within the Geography. It is 
a panegyric on Italy with a capsule history of the Roman state, primarily 
set in the context of the first decade of the reign of Tiberius (see end of 
6.4.2). Only one source is cited, Polybios (1.6.1-3), and only for a single 
point, so presumably the material is basically Strabo's own view of Roman 
history. The audience for this passage is presumably Greeks — and others — 
who might not be immediately familiar with either the history of Rome or 
its relationship to the topography of Italy. The two sections of Part 4 (the 
first on geography and the second on history) are not closely integrated. 

It is probable that Part 4 was from another work of Strabo's, an 
historical work about Rome and Italy (which included some geographical 
material in the manner of Ephoros and Polybios). It may even be part of 
his Historical Commentaries (BN] #91), updated to fit into the Tiberian 
compositional date of much of the Geography. In fact, Books 5 and 6 as 
a whole could stand alone as a work on the geography of Italy. The end of 
Book 4 (4.6.12) joins smoothly to the beginning of Book 7 (7.1.1), where 
Strabo gave the impression that the immediately previous material was 
not about Italy but about the Keltic regions, the topic of Book 4. 
Moreover, the opening of Book 5, beyond the easily added short opening 
sentence, could be the beginning of an independent treatise, perhaps in 
the manner of the Oz Italy of Antiochos of Syracuse, quoted regularly by 
Strabo in Books 5 and 6. 

The topic of 6.4.1 is a summary geography of Italy. The wonders of the 
peninsula were a common theme in the Augustan period: perhaps the most 
eloquent rendition is that of Vergil (Georgics 2.136—76), which also empha- 
sizes its fertility, mild climate, water courses, and mineral resources (see 
also Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.37). The idea that 
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Italy was fortified by mountains was conceived (perhaps oddly) after 
the Second Punic War and the invasion of Hannibal (Polybios 3.56; Livy 
21.35.8—9): it was used to explain the Carthaginian's eventual difficulties. 
The lack of harbors was also seen as a natural defense. Although Strabo 
seems to have placed Italy between Greece and Asia, this would be a loose 
reading of the passage, and it was actually located between these two areas 
and that of the “largest peoples” — normally the Iberian and the Keltic 
territory — in other words, at the center of the known world, one of Strabo's 
basic themes (Katherine Clarke, Between Geography and History [Oxford 
1999] 210-28). 

6.4.2. The summary of Roman history is straightforward and familiar. 
Little is said about the monarchy, although Strabo seems to have approved 
of its stability, perhaps seeing a contrast with the factionalism of the 
contemporary Greek states. He believed that the end of the monarchy 
was directly due to the excesses of Tarquinius Superbus, whom his readers 
would have encountered at 5.2.2. The government of the early republic was 
seen as a “mixture,” and Strabo may have been thinking primarily of 
Polybios (6.3.7), who described three forms of government that created 
the best mixture, but the concept of mixed government had existed in the 
fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 8.97.2-3) and perhaps even earlier 
(Aristotle, Politics 2.8). Strabo was probably reluctant to attribute 
Polybios' third element in the mixture, democracy, to early Roman society, 
but he placed the early republic as much as possible within the mainstream 
of Greek political theory. He contrasted the assimilation of the Sabines and 
Latins with the more aggressive conquest of the peoples beyond the 
immediate vicinity of Rome, without any specific details. 

The “loss of the city” refers to the Gallic disaster, and it is possible that 
a reference to the Gauls has dropped out of the text (Nicola Biffi, "Strab. 
6,4,2, C 287: opportunità di un ripristino testuale,” /nvLuc 32 [2010] 
1922). This is the only event with an actual date and source citation in 
Strabo's summary of the history of Rome. Polybios’ account (1.6.13) has 
three synchronisms: the two cited by Strabo, and the year that Dionysios 
I of Syracuse besieged Rhegion. This would be the second year of 
Olympiad 98 (387/6 Bc): it was probably the spring of 386 Bc when the 
Gauls occupied Rome, and Polybios would have obtained the date from 
Timaios (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 46—7; see also 
Cornell, “Rome and Latium" 302). Aigospotamoi is in Thrace, where the 
Athenians were defeated by the Spartans in 405 Bc (7.F21; Diodoros 
13.105); the Peace of Antalkidas was negotiated between the homonymous 
Spartan diplomat and the Persian king Artaxerxes II, an agreement in 
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which the Greeks gave up opposition to the Persian control of the Greek 
cities in Anatolia. 

From the events of 386 Bc through the fourth and third centuries Bc, 
Strabo’s summary is brief, a quick outline of Roman expansion throughout 
Italy and the wars with Carthage, ending with the destruction of that city at 
the end of the Second Punic War in 146 Bc. Only Pyrrhos and Hannibal 
were mentioned by name. Rome’s involvement in the Hellenistic world 
was seen as a direct result of the Carthaginian wars, and the three kings who 
caused the most difficulty for Rome in the years before the final defeat of 
Carthage were listed. Antiochos III (reigned 222—187 Bc), and his con- 
temporary Philip V (reigned 221—179 Bc) were the first Hellenistic dynasts 
to feel the power of Rome and to lose territory because of it, and under 
Philip’s son Perseus (reigned 179—168 Bc) the Macedonian monarchy came 
to an end. 

The account continues through the second century Bc and into the first, 
with particular attention to the wars in Iberia and Ligystike, perhaps 
because they continued into Strabo’s own day. Viriathus was the 
Lusitanian freedom fighter of the second century Bc (3.4.5), and 
Q. Sertorius the disaffected Roman officer who established himself as the 
virtually independent ruler of Iberia in the 80s and 70s Bc. The war with 
the Cantabrians was from 26 to 19 BC, but a gap in the text at this point 
makes Strabo's details uncertain. His allusion to the Gallic campaigns of 
Julius Caesar in the 50s Bc and those of Augustus thereafter, and the later 
war against the Germans, brought the account of Rome in the west down 
to Strabo's own time. The "several triumphs" are probably those of 
Tiberius in 7 Bc and ap 12 (Suetonius, Tiberius 20; Dio 55.6.5), and of 
Germanicus in AD 15 and 17 (Tacitus, Annals 1.55, 2.41): this last triumph is 
another of the late datum points for the compositional history of the 
Geography. On the German campaigns, see 7.1.4. 

Brief notices of the rest of the Roman world follow. With the 
collapse of Carthage, its territory came under direct and indirect 
Roman control. The immediate region around the city became the 
province of Africa; the rest was parceled out to indigenous kings who 
retained a close relationship with Rome. In 25 Bc all lands west of the 
province, collectively called Mauretania, were given to Juba II, the heir 
to the defunct Numidian kingdom (which had been provincialized) 
and a noted scholar, who was also the son-in-law of Kleopatra VII. 
Strabo mentioned Juba four times in the Geography (here and 17.3.7, 
12, 25), giving him more attention than many subject kings or Roman 
officials. Although he never cited Juba's scholarly works by name, 
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Strabo relied on his information for various elements of Mauretanian 
history and culture (see further, 17.3.1-12). 

Strabo described the process by which the subject kingdoms became 
Roman provinces, through the death or deposing of their leaders (this 
would happen to Juba’s Mauretania in aD 40 with the death of his son 
Ptolemy). The last Attalid monarch, Attalos III, died in 133 Bc; the last 
Syrian (Seleukid) was Antiochos XIII, who was deposed in 64 Bc. The last 
Paphlagonian was Deiotaros IV Philadelphos, who either died or was 
removed in 6 or 5 BC (see 12.3.41). The last Kappadokian king was 
Archelaos, who died around ap 18. The last Egyptian was of course 
Kleopatra VIL, who died in 30 Bc, and Mithridates VI died in 63 Bc, 
bringing the Pontic kingdom to an end. 

Strabo then categorized the nature of rule in the eastern Roman empire. 
He had already discussed the subject kingdoms, some of which had 
become provinces. In his day (and for some generations therafter) the 
northwestern Arabian peninsula was the only part of the Mediterranean 
coast not under Roman control, either as a province or through allied 
states. Some areas farther away had a more gentle relationship with Rome, 
especially those living around the Euxeinos (Black Sea), such as the 
Armenians, where the Romans had made suggestions regarding the king- 
ship since 20 Bc but exercised little direct influence (Tacitus, Annals 2.3). 
Yet there were localized revolts in this region: around ap 19, Vonones, one 
of the sons of the Parthyaian king Phraates IV (see below) stirred up 
trouble in Armenia and Albania, and had to be tracked down by the 
Romans (Tacitus, Annals 2.68). 

The third level of Roman control pertained to exceedingly primitive 
peoples in remote areas, such as the northern nomads (7.3.8) or the Tent 
Dwellers (1.10.1), both generic terms not limited to a single region. These 
generally had to be watched, but the Romans usually did not interfere with 
them. A special case was the Parthyaians (Parthians in Latin), who had 
been Rome’s most formidable opponent in the east. Uneasy peace had 
existed between these two great powers since a settlement in 20 Bc, when 
King Phraates IV returned the standards and prisoners obtained by the 
unfortunate campaigns of M. Licinius Crassus in the 50s Bc and Marcus 
Antonius two decades later. For the sons of Phraates at Rome, see 16.1.28. 

Strabo’s final point was to stress the effectiveness of the new regime at 
Rome, indicating that the history of instability in Italy could only be 
brought to an end by the rule of one person. This reflects the official 
view of the Roman government: comparing Augustus to a father invoked 
his use of the title Pater patriae (from 2 Bc: Augustus, Res gestae 35; 
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Suetonius, Augustus 58.1). Strabo also referred to the factionalism of the 
pre-Augustan era (his terminology reflecting the opening phrases of the Res 
gestae) as well as the peace and abundance of the new era, ideas well known 
from Augustan literature. In order to ground these arguments firmly in 
Strabo’s own present, the book closes with a look forward from the current 
era of Tiberius to a future with his son Drusus and his nephew (adopted as 
his son in AD 4) Germanicus as his successors. Drusus was campaigning in 
Illyricum between AD 17 and 20, and Germanicus was in Germany until AD 
17 and then was sent to the east. 

These last passages of Book 6 of the Geography are more specifically set in 
Strabo's contemporary world than most of the treatise. Many of the details 
come from the last decade of Strabo's life and thus are some of the latest 
items in the work, although this does not mean that the entire passage was 
written at that time. Nevertheless, there is reference to several events in the 
later part of the second decade of the first century Ap: the campaigns of 
Drusus and Germanicus, the latter's triumphs, and the death of Archelaos 
of Kappadokia. These exist alongside details from earlier times: Phraates 
IV, who died in 2 BC, was presented as if still alive. Germanicus died in Ap 
19, and this provides a terminal point for Strabo’s work on this section, 
although if there is indeed an allusion to the revolt of Vonones in the 
same year, the compositional date must be at that very time. There are no 
events cited between Augustus’ assumption of the title Pater patriae in 2 BC 
and the northern campaigns after Tiberius’ accession in AD 14, so it is 
probable that Strabo took a summary of Roman history that he had written 
in the last years of Augustus and updated it in ap 19, adding a cluster of 
details from recent years. 


BOOK 7 


Northern and Eastern Europe 


Book 7 begins where Book 4 left off, in the eastern Alps, and covers a wide 
territory, including northern and eastern Europe to the Black Sea, as far as 
the end of the continent beyond the Tauric Chersonesos, where it connects 
with Book rr. The western coast of the Black Sea to the Bosporos is also 
examined, and the northern Greek peninsula as far as the Peneios River in 
the east and the Ambrakian Gulf in the west, where the book connects with 
Books 9 and 10. The loss of the end of this book means that Macedonia is 
documented only in fragments. 


Part 1: Introduction and the Territory North of the Rhenos 


7.1.1. Northern Europe was a vast undefined area, from the Rhenos (Rhine) 
to the Pontic (Black) Sea, mostly north of the Alps, but also south into the 
Balkans and the northern Greek peninsula. The eastern limit is the Tanais 
(modern Don) River, seen as the boundary between Europe and Asia (2.5.26). 
The Istros (modern Danube) River divided this region in two, and Strabo's 
source (not specified) believed that the river originated about 1,000 stadia 
(about 200 km.) from the head of the Adriatic. This is far too short a distance, 
but would reach inland to certain major affluents of the Istros, especially the 
Sauos and Drauos (modern Sava and Drava) in the region where Italy, 
Austria, and Slovenia meet. Strabo’s information was probably based on an 
old view that knew little about the position of the Alps and placed the source 
of the Istros farther south than it was (Herodotos 2.33; Aristotle, Meteorologika 
1.13), coupled with the belief, common in Hellenistic times, that the 
Argonauts had accessed the Adriatic from the Istros (1.3.15 = Eratosthenes, 
Geography F16). Strabo well knew that the source of the river was north of the 
Alps near the upper Rhine (7.1.5), and the statement is a good example of his 
failure to reconcile divergent sources as well as the evolution of geographical 
thought. As he defined Europe, the Istros was indeed the largest river on 
the continent (measured today at 2,850 km.). This is the first mention of the 
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Germans in extant Greek literature; see further, 7.1.2. The other peoples and 
toponyms are discussed later in Book 7. “Outside the Istros” means to 
its north. 

7.1.2. Strabo’s source for the survey of northern Europe is someone 
writing earlier than the Roman campaigns of the second decade of the first 
century AD (see 7.1.4), since little was known about the Germans. 
Poseidonios (F73) was probably the first to use the ethnym (although this 
can be doubted because the fragment is preserved only in a late source, 
Athenaios [4.153e]). The brief ethnographic comment and the use of the 
phrase “across the Rhenos” (rather than “north of" or “outside of”), as well as 
the comparison with the Kelts, suggests Julius Caesar (see Gallic War 1.1, 
2.3-4), but there is no exact parallel (see Kidd, Commentary vol. 2, 
pp. 323-6). The etymology is merely the usual technique of creating 
a Latin parallel for a foreign ethnym, perhaps popularized by Latin- 
speaking Germans in the Augustan period. Despite the Roman activities 
in the German territory in Strabo’s day, it remained much on the fringes of 
the Roman world, and over half a century later Tacitus still found the word 
"Germania" new (Germania 2.5). 

7.1.3. In Strabo's time the entire course of the Rhenos (Rhine) was 
known, although there was still some confusion about its extremities. 
The mouth was said to be opposite Kantion (Kent, 1.4.3), which is perhaps 
more vague than inaccurate. Poseidonios (F219) knew about the tidal 
activities there, perhaps from Pytheas through Eratosthenes, and by the 
time of Vergil (Aeneid 8.727) it was realized that there was more than one 
outlet. The source of the Rhenos was in the Adoula region of the Alps 
(4.6.6), and while details of its upper course were lacking, it was well 
known from Lake Constance (cited but not named at 7.1.5) downstream. 

The transference of peoples across the Rhenos (from east to west) was 
a regular Roman policy, beginning with Agrippa, probably in 39/38 Bc 
(Suetonius, Augustus 21), and continued by Tiberius in 9 Bc (Suetonius, 
Tiberius 9.2). The Marsians (probably totally different from the Italian 
Marsians of 5.2.1), first noted here, were the object of campaigns by 
Germanicus in aD 14 and 16 (Tacitus, Annals 1.50, 56, 2.25). Their location 
is unknown. The Sougambrians were near the Ocean (see below and 7.1.4). 

The Albis (modern Elbe), here mentioned for the first time, flows 
northwest from a source in the modern Czech Republic, and is somewhat 
shorter than the Rhenos. Due to the failed attempts of Augustus to make it 
the Roman frontier, the river was for a time fairly well known to the 
Roman commanders, first reached by the elder Drusus in 9 Bc shortly 
before he died (Dio 55.1.2-3), and by his brother Tiberius five years later 
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(Dio 55.28.5). After the disaster to Quinctilius Varus in ap 9, knowledge 
of the river faded from Roman consciousness (Tacitus, Germania 41.2). 
The Amasia (modern Ems) flows along the Dutch-German border. 
The Broukterians lived on the lower Amasia and were among those 
Germanicus engaged (Tacitus, Annals 1.51, 60). For the other rivers see the 
end of 7.1.5. 

The territory east of the Rhenos rises to the south: the ridge to which 
Strabo referred is probably the uplands of the Jura, which (in several 
sections) extend from western Switzerland northeast across the Danube 
to beyond Nuremberg, and include the Schwarzwald and Thuringer Wald. 
Although essentially the northern foothills of the Alps, they were not seen 
as high enough to be part of that range. For the Herkynian Forest, see 7.1.5. 

The Soebians (Suebians in Latin; the name survives in the modern 
Swabia) were seen as the most powerful ethnic group in the region 
east of the Rhenos. First noted by Caesar (Gallic War 1.37), they were 
a collection of several peoples (Tacitus, Germania 38) whose homeland was 
probably in eastern Germany but who were highly mobile. The Quadians 
were one of the Soebian groups (the names may be variants of one another) 
and were first mentioned here. The Markommanians were also part of the 
Soebians, and were used by Caesar as mercenaries (Gallic War 1.51). Their 
leader Marobodos (the indigenous form is probably Marbod) came to 
Rome in his youth (nothing more is known beyond Strabo's comment) 
and returned home to become a man of great power as king of several 
groups of the Soebians and their neighbors (Velleius 2.108). This was 
before AD 9, since he was sent the head of Varus after the disaster of 
that year, which he forwarded to Rome (Velleius 2.119.5). The name of 
his royal seat, Bouiaimon, is reflected in the modern Bohemia, which 
suggests its location. Eventually he and Arminius — who had implemented 
the death of Varus and his legions — disputed their right to leadership 
(Tacitus, Annals 2.45—6), and although Marobodos appealed to Rome for 
help, Tiberius was unwilling to comply, and his son Drusus effectively 
broke up his power. The king was sent to Ravenna where he lived in luxury 
until around ap 36 (Tacitus, Annals 2.62—3). 

The various components of Marobodos' coalition are little known. 
The Zoumians and Mougilonians are mentioned nowhere else. The 
Lougians were a large sprawling group of many peoples to the north, 
scattered across what is today southern Poland (Tacitus, Germania 42.3—4). 
Even farther north, east of the Vistula and beyond modern Warsaw, 
were the Goutonians, presumably the Goths. The Sibinians, not mentioned 
elsewhere, are perhaps the Sidenians of Ptolemy (Geographical Guide 
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2.11.14), whom he placed around the mouth of the Viadua (modern Oder) 
River. The Semnonians were farther west, between the Viadua and the 
Albis. Tiberius campaigned against them in ap 5 (Augustus, Res gestae 26; 
Velleius 2.106). Even though one must allow for local exaggeration and the 
movement of peoples, it is clear that Marobodos controlled a vast area from 
the Elbe to beyond the Vistula — or much of northern Germany and 
Poland — from his base in Bohemia, extending across the plains (“outside 
the forest”) of extreme northern Europe. 

The Hermondorians (Hermundurians in Latin) were east of the Albis. 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (consul 16 Bc) seems to have moved them to the 
southeast in the last years of the first century Bc, perhaps to counteract the 
developing local power base in Bohemia (Dio 55.10a). The Langobardians, 
also situated east of the Albis, were part of the confederacy of Marobodos 
(Tacitus, Annals 2.45). By the second century ap, they began to wander 
south, eventually ending up in northern Italy and by the sixth century ap 
giving their name to Lombardy. 

For the Cherouskians, see 7.1.4. The Chattians, first mentioned here, 
lived in the area of modern Hesse and were the subject of Roman raids 
starting in AD IS (Tacitus, Annals 1.55-6; Helmuth Schneider, “Die 
Chatten: Der Widerstand eines germanischen Stammes gegen die 
Imperiale Macht der Römer,” in Hessen in der Antike [ed. Dorothea 
Rhode and Helmuth Schneider, Kassel 2006] 8-26). The Gamabrivians, 
perhaps related to the Sougambrians, are little known (Tacitus, Germania 
2.4). The Chattouarians are also vague, but were probably connected 
with the Chattians. Still east of the Rhine but farther to the north were 
a number of other relatively obscure peoples. For the Sougambrians, 
see 7.1.4. The Chaubians are mentioned only here. For the Broukterians, 
see above, and for the Kimbrians, see 7.2.1-3. The Kaukians (or Chaucians) 
lived on the coast and were considered more peaceful than most Germans 
(Tacitus, Germania 35), serving as Roman auxiliaries (Tacitus, Annals 2.17). 
The Kaoulkians and Kampsianians are little known. 

The Bisourgis, or Visurgis, River is the modern Weser, which Drusus 
reached in 11 Bc (Dio 54.33.1-3). The Loupias (Lupia in Latin) should 
be the modern Lippe. The Romans were along it from 12 Bc, when 
Drusus built a fort at its mouth, near modern Wesel (Dio 54.33). Yet in 
Dio’s account the Loupias is a tributary of the Rhenos, which does not 
conform to Strabo’s description, as his river is more than 600 stadia 
from the Rhenos and flows into the North Sea. The account has 
become hopelessly confused, and may even refer to another river far 
to the east. 
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The Salas is the modern Saale, which is a tributary of the Elbe, flowing 
north across modern Thuringia. In 9 Bc the elder Drusus reached the Albis 
(Elbe), but was unable to cross it and retreated, probably up the Salas, and 
then headed west, eventually falling from his horse and breaking his leg, 
dying 30 days later (Livy, Summary 142). 

Byrchanis (or Burcana) is probably modern Borkum, the westernmost 
of the East Frisian Islands, which lie off the mouth of the Amasia (Ems) 
River. Strabo’s account seems to confuse the expeditions of Drusus with 
those of his son Germanicus, both of whom explored the North Sea: 
the former was remembered as the first Roman to sail on it (Suetonius, 
Claudius 1.2). Both were probably at Byrchanis: Drusus in 12 Bc and 
Germanicus in AD 16, when he nearly lost his fleet in a bad storm. This 
resulted in the vivid poem by the eyewitness Albinovanus Pedo, which 
describes the horrors of being on the Ocean (preserved by the elder Seneca, 
Suasoriae 1.15). The event led to the abandonment of Roman attempts to 
sail on the North Sea (Tacitus, Germania 34; for the issues of untangling 
the expeditions of father and son, see Roller, Through the Pillars 117-20). 

7.1.4. Strabo’s unusual comments on the failure of Roman policy refer to 
the decision to withdraw from the Albis (Elbe). Roman interest in the 
territory beyond (east) of the Rhenos had begun with Caesar, and the Albis 
itself was reached by the elder Drusus in 9 Bc. Over the next twenty years 
there were various Roman expeditions into the region between the two rivers. 
Mailon (Melanos or Maelo) was king of the Sougambrians, who crossed the 
Rhenos and defeated M. Lollius in 17 or 16 Bc, capturing his legionary 
standard. Augustus himself went north to investigate personally (Dio 54.20. 
4-5; Velleius 2.97.1; Suetonius, Augustus 23). Oddly, Mailon ended up in Italy 
as a suppliant (Augustus, Res gestae 32); no further details are known. These 
issues were believed to inaugurate a long period of hostilities toward the 
Germans, largely under the command of the brothers Drusus and Tiberius. 
In September of Ap 9 came the great disaster of the loss of three legions under 
the command of L. Quinctilius Varus (Velleius 2.118—19; Dio $6.18—22), 
which resulted in the evolution of Roman policy toward the region beyond 
the Rhenos. Yet the details are obscure, and the Romans, especially under the 
command of Tiberius and Germanicus, continued to operate across the 
river — although more cautiously — for a number of years until Germanicus 
was recalled in ap 16 (Tacitus, Annals 2.26), which essentially brought Roman 
operations east of the Rhenos to an end: less than a century later Tacitus 
could write (Germania 41) that the Albis was no more than a name (Dieter 
Timpe, Der Triumph des Germanicus [Bonn 1968]). He also noted that 
Germanicus' recall was due merely to jealousy on the part of Tiberius, but 
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the emperor — far more experienced in the field than his nephew — believed 
that Varus’ honor had been satisfied and that further operations would be 
futile. Germanicus was offered a magnificent triumph, which took place on 
26 May AD 17. Strabo's account — the most detailed — made use of an official 
report, or he may have been an eyewitness himself. The event included 
models of the German landscape, and Germanicus appeared in a chariot 
with five of his children, including, perhaps, the future emperor Gaius 
Caligula and Agrippina the mother of Nero. Strabo's list of German captives 
is impressive (see the genealogy, Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 237). The 
patriarch was Segimountos (Segimundus, or Siegmund), formerly priest of 
the Ubians, who had resigned his office and joined the rebels (Tacitus, Annals 
1.57). His father Segestes had remained loyal to Rome and was able to watch 
the triumph as a guest of honor. Segimountos’ sister Thusnelda (only Strabo 
provided her name) was the wife of Arminius, the perpetrator of the Varian 
disaster. Tacitus’ account of her (Annals 1.55) describes how she was torn 
between her father (Segestes) and her husband. Nothing further is known 
about her; her son, Thoumelikos, ended up in Ravenna (seemingly a home 
for German refugees), but did not survive long (Tacitus, Annals 1.58, 11.16). 
Sesithakos was the nephew of Segestes: his father Segimeros was Segestes’ 
brother (Tacitus, Annals 1.71). The lesser family members in the procession — 
Rhamis, Deudorix, and the priest Libes — are otherwise unknown, as are 
the parents, Veromerus and Baitorix. Some of the subject peoples have 
previously been mentioned. The Kampsanians are probably the same as the 
Kampsianians of 7.1.3. The Usipians (or Usipetians) were largely destroyed by 
Caesar after they crossed the Rhenos in 55 Bc (Gallic War 4.4; Plutarch, Caesar 
22), but had reconstituted themselves and were defeated by Drusus in 12/11 Bc 
(Dio 54.32.1). The Landians are otherwise unknown — the name sounds 
suspiciously generic — and the Toubantians lived north of the Lupia (modern 
Lippe) River, on the upper Amasia. 

Conspicuously absent from the triumph was the central figure, 
Thusnelda’s husband Arminius, the "liberator Germaniae" (Tacitus, 
Annals 2.88), who led the revolt, but who was now contending with 
Marobodos regarding the leadership of the German peoples. A local 
ruler, one Adgandestrius, sent a letter to the Roman Senate offering to 
poison Arminius, which was rejected by Tiberius, but by Ap 21 he had lost 
the confidence of his supporters and was killed by members of his own 
family (Tacitus, Annals 2.85). 

The distance from the Rhenos to the Albis (about 600 km.) is high, 
reflecting the circuituous nature of the roads, since the rivers are rarely 
more than 325 km. apart. 
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7.1.5. The Herkynian Forest, known vaguely since the fourth 
century BC (the Arkynian of Aristotle, Meteorologika 1.13), and mentioned 
by Eratosthenes (as the Orkynian, Geography F150), was said to be nine 
days across, but cannot be specifically located. The great forests of northern 
Europe were incomprehensible to those from the Mediterranean (see also 
the Gabreta Forest, below). The source of the Istros is in the modern 
Schwarzwald (near Donaueschingen), where the river is only a short dis- 
tance from the Rhenos, although that river originates some distance away 
in the central Alps. The lake mentioned is modern Lake Constance 
or the Bodensee, the ancient Lacus Brigantius. The dimensions are not 
accurate: it is only about 10 km. across, but because of its great length 
a circumference would be about 250 km. Strabo's source — presumably the 
report of Tiberius or someone on his staff — may not have taken into 
account the lengthy western channels. For the Vindolicians, see 4.6.8. 
Tiberius and Drusus were in the area in 15 Bc, although interestingly 
only the former received credit in Strabo's account. The island in the 
lake is probably one of two visible today: Lindau at the east end, or 
Mainau in the northwest. The source of the Istros is perhaps 65 km. 
from the closest extremity of the lake, probably more than a day's journey 
away, but it would be easy to reach the upper river in a day, and Tiberius 
may have learned that the source was not far distant. This was the greatest 
geographical discovery of the man who was emperor while Strabo was 
finishing the Geography, and Strabo's noting of it is a momentary glimpse 
of imperial ideology (Trevor Murphy, Pliny the Elders Natural History 
[Oxford 2004] 141-2). 

The Rhaitians were said to be of Etruscan origin, driven north into 
the Alps (Pliny, Natural History 3.133). Whether or not this was true, by 
the Augustan period they were settled along the upper Rhenos, in what is 
today the Graubunden canton of Switzerland and the Vorarlberg of Austria, 
where variants of the ethnym still occur, most notably the Rhaetian Alps in 
extreme eastern Switzerland. For the Elvettians, see 4.3.3, the Boians, 5.1.6, 
the Pannonians 7.5.3, the Noricians and Karnians, 4.6.9, and Aquileia, 5.1.8. 


Part 2: The Kimbrians and the Far North 


7.2.1. The Kimbrians, whom Strabo had mentioned several times pre- 
viously (4.3.3, 4.4.3, 7.1.3), appeared in the Roman world during the 
late second century Bc. They crossed the Rhenos in 11 Bc (Velleius 2.8.3) 
and contended with several Roman commanders in the following 
years (Livy, Summary 63, 65). Eventually they were eliminated in tor BC 
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by C. Marius at Vercillae in northern Italy (Plutarch, Marius 15-27), 
although some remained in their northern homeland during the 
Augustan period. It was a matter of interest as to how this powerful 
group could appear so suddenly and seemingly from nowhere, and defeat 
several Roman armies. Strabo's account is based on Poseidonios (F272), 
with additional material (probably through Poseidonios) from Ephoros 
(F132) and Kleitarchos (F26); see Marco Martin, “Cimbri e Germani 
nelle ‘Storie’ di Posidonio d’Apamea,” /tineraria 2 (2003) 1—40. 

The Kimbrians were believed to have come from the far north (this is 
perhaps implicit at 7.2.4; also Tacitus, Germania 37; Plutarch, Marius 11). 
Tacitus and Pliny (Natural History 2.167) placed them on a peninsula, and 
this, as well as their problems with tides, has led to the general belief that 
their original home was Jutland (Kidd, Commentary 924-5). Yet people 
living on a low-lying coast would hardly move away en masse due to high 
tides, and thus the suggestion that this was the reason for their migration 
was rejected by Strabo, probably following Poseidonios, who seems to have 
been arguing against Ephoros. The rare word prosorgisthentas (“to become 
angry”) appears here for the first time and probably reflects the diction 
of Poseidonios. Stories that people on the northern Ocean took up 
arms against the tides had existed since the fourth century Bc (Aristotle, 
Eudemian Ethics 3.1), and are remindful of Xerxes’ order to punish the 
Hellespont (Herodotos 7.35). Kleitarchos, the historian of Alexander, also 
had a tale about local fear of the tides, which Strabo (and assumedly 
Poseidonios) also rejected, but which might be believable if it referred to 
a storm surge. But Kleitarchos’ fragment has no reference to peoples of the 
far north and is remindful of something that happened to the army 
of Alexander in India (Quintus Curtius 9.9). Nevertheless the far north 
was, in the Greco-Roman mind, consistently a region of exceptional tides 
(Murphy, Pliny 181-3). 

The sacred cauldron is further discussed at 7.2.3. Presumably the 
Kimbrians who sent it never left their northern homeland, and had been 
seen by Romans on the North Sea expeditions that began in 12 Bc. Pliny 
(Natural History 2.167) reported that a Roman fleet rounded the “Kimbrian 
promontory” and saw a great sea, eventually reaching Skythia. This sounds 
like a voyage into the Baltic after sailing along the coast of Jutland, but there 
may be other material blended in: there is some evidence that Pytheas had 
been in this region (1.4.3), and Strabo does not seem to have known about 
anyone entering the Baltic (see 7.2.4). Nevertheless Augustus received 
a deputation from the Kimbrians after his fleet had been in the area 
(Augustus, Res gestae 26). 
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7.2.2. Strabo agreed with Poseidonios’ explanation for the Kimbrian 
migration. The Kimbrians were believed to have wandered extensively, as 
far as the Maiotis (the modern Sea of Azov), which is shown by the related 
name “Kimmerian” in that region (see 7.4.3). This association of the two 
names is documented no earlier than Poseidonios, but was generally 
believed (Diodoros 5.32.4; Plutarch, Marius 11.7). To reinforce his theory 
that the Kimbrians were brigands and wanderers, rather than people driven 
out of their homes by tidal activity, Poseidonios traced a different route 
that (presumably) another band followed: down through the Boian terri- 
tory of central Europe and the Herkynian Forest to the Istros River. They 
then went downstream, attacking the Skordiskians (7.5.12), and turned 
back into the Alps and the land of the Teuristians and Tauristians, little- 
known peoples whose names are reflected in the Tauern region of Austria. 
Then they reached the Elvettians, or the Swiss, whose peaceful nature 
yet great wealth was legendary. The Tigyrenians (Caesar, Gallic War 1.12) 
and Toygenians were presumably Alpine peoples, some of whom joined 
the Kimbrians. Brigandage for the sake of gold was the cause of their 
movement, yet they all came to a dismal end in northern Italy in 101 Bc 
(see 7.3.1). There is an ethical tone to the passage — presumably the view 
of Poseidonios — suggesting the inevitable punishment of immoral ways. 
In all there were three known groups of Kimbrians: those destroyed in 
Italy, those ending up in the Black Sea region, and those who stayed home. 

7.2.3. Strabo has moved from his summary of Poseidonios’ views to 
unspecified sources, perhaps nothing more than stories heard in Rome. 
A capacity of 20 amphoras would be several hundred liters (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 6, p. 246; Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 186); the vessel is remindful 
of the large kraters from the Keltic world such as the one discovered at Vix, 
from the end of the sixth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 220-2, 
Green, Exploring 66-7). Human sacrifice was believed to be normal among 
northern and western peoples, and was a regular cause for comment by the 
Greeks and Romans (Diodoros 5.31.3, 32.6; Caesar, Gallic War 6.16—17). 

7.2.4. Summarizing his previous information about the German coast, 
Strabo remarked that no one had travelled beyond the mouth of the Albis 
(near modern Hamburg). This contradicts Pliny's statement that the 
Romans entered the Baltic, something that conceivably could have hap- 
pened in the years between Strabo and Pliny, but even later Tacitus said 
that attempts to explore the North Sea ended with Germanicus' disaster 
in AD 17 (Germania 34). There had been vague information about the Baltic 
since the time of Pytheas, who may have gone as far as the Vistula, but the 
evidence is largely from late sources (see Pomponius Mela 3.33; Pliny, 
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Natural History 4.94, 104; 37.35-6). Strabo knew Pytheas had reached 
Skythia (1.4.3), but his usual negativism about the Massalian meant that 
he did not investigate carefully evidence for his route through the Baltic, 
and through accident or design, by Pliny’s day the results of Pytheas and 
the Romans had become confused with one another (Roller, Through the 
Pillars 87-91). This extreme northern part of the inhabited world was only 
vaguely known in the first century Bc, and Strabo resorted to the 
Eratosthenic system of parallels and meridians to locate places, without 
specifics, based on the assumption — as was the prevalent theory — that the 
Caspian Sea was connected to the External Ocean. Several remote peoples 
were mentioned, who were generically called the Wagon Dwellers (see Airs, 
Waters, and Places 18). For the Bastarnians, see 2.1.41, the Roxolanians, 
7.3.17, and Sauromatians, 2.5.7. The Iazygians were first mentioned here 
(but may be the Iyrkai of Herodotos 4.22), and lived on the lower Istros, 
familiar to Ovid in his exile (Epistulae ex Ponto 1.2.77, etc. [as lazyx]; Tristia 
2.191 [as Ciziges]; J. G. F. Hind, “Ovid and the Barbarians Beyond 
the Lower Danube (Tristia 2.191-2; Strabo, Geogr. 7.3.17),” Dacia n.s. 51 
[2007] 241-5). 

At this point Strabo was well beyond the limits of specific geographical 
knowledge. Trade routes north from the Mediterranean and Black Sea had 
been known since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 2.22, 4.49), if not earlier, 
and the amber route to the Baltic had existed from prehistoric times. 
Pytheas may have crossed from the Vistula to the Black Sea (2.4.1), and 
the river was believed not to be far from the Istros (Pomponius Mela 3.33). 
This is literally not correct, but there are close connections in central 
and eastern Europe between various river systems, and the affluents 
of the upper Vistula are only 65 km. from the Dnieper, on the 
Polish-Ukrainian border, creating a major Baltic-Black Sea trade route 
that was well established by late antiquity. But it was all still vague in 
Strabo's day, and his diffidence about the evidence supplied by Pytheas did 
not help his understanding of the region. 


Part 3: Far Northeastern Europe 


7.3.1. The next area of interest is east of the Alps and along the Istros River, 
which Strabo still generically called Germania. The Soabians were said to 
live near the sources of the Istros and in the Herkynian Forest. To the east 
were the Getians (the name is a variant of “Goths”), a wide-ranging ethnic 
group occupying both sides of the Istros from the Alps to the Black Sea. 
They had been known to Greeks since their earliest settlements on the sea, 
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and more definitely from the time of the Skythian expedition of Dareios 
I of Persia (Herodotos 4.93). The Tyregetians, a subgroup, may have lived 
on the coast north of the mouth of the river (BA, Map 23). The Rhipaia 
(“Tossing”) Mountains seem to be totally mythical, mentioned at 
a surprisingly early date, and connected with a theory that there were 
high mountains at the northern edge of the world that hid the sun, an idea 
ascribed to Anaximenes of Miletos (Aristotle, Meteorologika 2.2; Jacques 
Desautels, “Les monts Riphées et les Hyperboréens dans le traité hippo- 
cratique des airs, des eaux et des lieux," REG 74 [1971-2] 289-96). They 
were the source of the great rivers that flowed into the northern Black Sea 
(Pliny, Natural History 4.78), but there is no reason to connect them with 
any particular topographical feature, and in fact Strabo has entered the 
world of fantasy geography. The Hyperboreans were the semi-mythical 
people of the far north (1.3.22). In Strabo’s concept of geography, Pytheas 
(T16) was also to be included among the fantasy geographers, yet the 
dismissive statement reveals that Strabo did have data about the far north- 
east, which supports the view that Pytheas travelled from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea (2.4.1). Strabo’s point is that so little was known about this region 
that ignorance of its geography was exploited by poets, mythmakers, and 
creators of fantasy. The source of the quotation from Sophokles (F956) is 
not certainly identified, but may come from his Oreithyia — whose name 
means roughly “Mountain Storm" — who was abducted by Boreas, the 
divinity of the north wind (Herodotos 7.189). She had a sanctuary in 
Athens which Sokrates and Phaidros visited. Sokrates suggested that the 
tale might have developed after Oreithyia had been killed in the vicinity, 
blown off a cliff by the wind (Plato, Phaidros 3). He also made the point — 
which was probably also that of Strabo — that it was a waste of time to 
investigate irrelevant things. 

7.3.2. Turning away from mythology, Strabo made an historical analysis 
of the peoples along the lower Istros (extending through 7.3.4), based 
largely on Poseidonios (F277a). The Mysians here seem interchangeable 
with the Moisians, but there was little understanding in Strabo's day about 
the distinction between the various ethnic groups in this region, and how 
they were connected with similar groups across the Hellespont in western 
Anatolia, discussed in Books 11-14. “Brigian” was believed to have been an 
earlier name for the Phrygians, and had been used when they were living in 
Europe (Herodotos 7.73), although there may be little authority for this 
beyond the similarity of name. Despite Strabo's statement about all these 
peoples leaving Europe, the Mygdonians (7.F7a) remained in eastern 
Macedonia, and since the fifth century Bc there had been uncertainty 
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about the movements of these peoples from the lower Istros into Anatolia, 
an event that was believed to have happened before the Trojan War 
(Herodotos 7.20, 73-5). Strabo returned to this issue in greater detail at 
12.3.3, 4.8. This was a matter of Homeric criticism, as the Miad (13.5—6) 
seems to refer to Mysians in Europe, who were “far away” from Troy, 
although the passage is not as straightforward as Strabo (and Poseidonios) 
implied, and since antiquity it has been argued both ways (Kidd, 
Commentary 942-3). Strabo's point is that Homer connected the Mysians 
with various wagon nomads who lived in remote areas, and Strabo’s use of 
“today” may indicate that this is his own critical comment, not that of 
Poseidonios. There is also the implication that some of the confusion may be 
due to variants in the ethnyms: for the Skordiskians, see 7.5.12, and for the 
Tauriskians, 4.6.9. The ethynms Ligyriskians and Taristians were mentioned 
only here, but the text is uncertain. 

7.3.3. Vegetarianism was said to be common among northern peoples 
((see also 7.3.9; Nikolaos of Damascus, F104), and in Greek thought was seen 
to be an aspect of a peaceful style of life, such as among the Lotus Eaters. 
The word “kapnobatai,” only here and in 7.3.4, would mean something like 
“smoke walkers,” perhaps a type of fire walker, such as have long existed in 
many places, particularly southern Asia, but there is no assurance that the 
word is a Greek translation of a local practice, and it is more likely an 
indigenous word referring to a class or group of people. Some Thracians also 
lived a separate lifestyle that was ascetic and celibate, and were called the 
Founders, which makes little obvious sense. The Greek word is clear — the 
Ktistes — but it is also probably a mistranslated indigenous term, meaning 
“separate” or “isolated” (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 189). Strabo (or 
Poseidonios) compared them to the Homeric Abians (“Without Lives”), 
believing that both they and the Thracian Founders were like the family of 
Protesilaos (iad 2.703—9), which was left incomplete due to the death of the 
patriarch, forcing his widow into celibacy. The names appearing at Tad 
13.5-6 were regularly disputed by ancient critics as to whether they were 
proper names or descriptive epithets (Kidd, Commentary 944-5), something 
still difficult to determine today. This is the only place in the Geography (and 
in the fragments of Poseidonios) that a Homeric book number appears: 
usually descriptive terms were used (e.g. “The Summoning of the Spirits" for 
Book r1 of the Odyssey: see 4.4.5). The normal ancient title for Book 13 was 
“The Battle at the Ships.” 

7.3.4. Strabo (who has left Poseidonios) generally tended to reject 
emendations to the Homeric poems, although his exact thoughts are not 
clear because the text of the Geography is uncertain at this point. He 
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presented a rather convoluted argument that the Abians, because of their 
simple lifestyle that lacked some of the more disagreeable aspects of 
civilization, could be called “Those Without Livelihood.” He offered as 
proof arguments from philosophy (the Cynics connected self-sufficiency 
and frugality, a point that hardly seems relevant to the issue at hand) and 
from literature, specifically several citations from the late fourth-century Bc 
comic poet Menandros (F877-8). The actual plays are not known, but the 
first two quotations are from a speech by a Thracian or Getian, perhaps in 
Athens, about the customs of his people (Zoé Petre, “Polygamie ou ascése? 
A propos du fragment 794 (Kórte-Thierfeld) de Ménandre," SrudClas 
37-39 [2001-3] 65-74). Strabo's point was to demonstrate the lack of 
celibacy among the Getians — ignoring that celibacy may have been limited 
to certain groups or classes — but the argument becomes extremely wander- 
ing, and modern interpretation is hindered by an inability to understand 
the mysterious word “kapnobatai,” here cited for the second and last time 
(see 7.3.3). Strabo had a deep interest in cultic practices, and an ancestor 
was priest at Pontic Komana (12.3.33), which may have led him to explore 
some of the cultic implications of gender segregation, supported by two 
more quotations from Menandros on women and festivals, but at this 
point the discussion is relatively vague. These comments, as well as Strabo's 
involvement in Homeric exegesis at this point, makes one lose sight of the 
original issue, made at the beginning of 7.3.3, regarding the vegetarianism 
of the Getians. 

7.3.5. Zalmoxis (or Salmoxis) is the most intriguing figure from early 
Getian history: his association with Pythagoras would place him in the 
sixth century Bc (although Herodotos, 4.94—6, believed he was earlier). His 
name means "bear skin” (Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 14), and he may have 
been an indigenous bear god, living in a cave, although he also was 
presented by Herodotos as an historical person, who ended up on Samos 
as a slave to Pythagoras (Matteo Taufer, ^Zalmoxis nella tradizione greca. 
Rassegna e rilettura delle fonti," QS 68 [2008] 131-64). Upon his return 
to Thrace he established a local Pythagorean school, teaching about 
immortality. Then he disappeared for three years, and was believed to be 
dead, only to reappear again. Plato (Charmides 156d), using information 
allegedly gathered from Athenians in Thrace, suggested that in the late fifth 
century BC there was a school of medicine bearing Zalmoxis’ name. Much 
remains uncertain: the sources are generally vacillating as to whether he was 
an historical figure or a local god, and it is by no means certain whether he 
actually knew Pythagoras, or whether Greeks in Thrace saw parallels 
between the two. Strabo, probably using information from Romans in 
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the area, reported that “god” was merely a local term for an advisor to the 
king, evidently a report from his own era: Byrebistas and Dekaineos are 
discussed in greater detail at 7.3.11. The sacred mountain Kogaionon and 
its river are otherwise unknown: suggestions have placed it in Romania 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, pp. 189-90). At this point Strabo has come full 
circle: the existing habits of the Thracians go back to the Pythagorean ways 
of Zalmoxis, supporting Poseidonios’ claim at 7.3.3 about the Mysian 
abstention from living things. 

Obviously there are certain formulas in the tale of Zalmoxis, and it fits 
into the category of barbarians being wise enough to adopt Greek ways, as 
well as the elusive nature and sudden disappearance of a holy man, and the 
tendency to see early people of power and ability as gods. 

7.3.6. Strabo returned to Homeric exegesis with a long critique (through 
7.3.10) of the discussion of the Homeric passage in question by Apollodoros 
in his work on the Catalogue of Ships. This is a common theme of the 
Geography: the failure of earlier scholars to show proper respect for Homer's 
knowledge of geography, something Strabo emphasized at the very begin- 
ning of the work (1.1.7). Apollodoros (F157a) had made use of Eratosthenes' 
(Geography F8) topographical theories, and although Strabo’s material was 
probably totally from Apollodoros, much of it was actually derived from 
Eratosthenes, building on what Strabo had said previously (1.2.11-14, 18—19): 
Eratosthenes felt that Homer was reliable about places within the Greek 
world, but not so much about locations farther away. Strabo, however, 
believed that Homer’s world was wider than Eratosthenes allowed, and 
much of the initial section of the passage quoted here is a lengthy catalogue 
of places that Homer was allegedly ignorant about, often interspersed with 
Strabo’s disagreement. None of the sources listed (except Apollodoros) is 
later than Eratosthenes, leading to the conclusion that Apollodoros sum- 
marized the earlier scholar with few additions of his own; in fact, his views, 
beyond his approval of Eratosthenes’ conclusions, hardly appear. 

The list begins with a contrast between a number of central Greek 
toponyms — whose epithets allegedly demonstrate Homer’s familiarity 
with the places involved — and citation of many rivers flowing into the 
Black Sea that Homer (according to Eratosthenes) did not know about. 
Seven major ones were named. Homer’s failure to mention the Skythians 
was excused by Strabo because he cited ethnyms that seemed to refer to 
them, in the very Homeric passage (Jiad 13.5—6) that was the center of the 
examination of Getian history. Eratosthenes granted that Homer knew 
about the Paphlagonians (Ziad 2.851, etc.), but stressed that this did not 
mean knowledge of the Black Sea, since access to them was from the 
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“coast,” presumably the Aegean. The original indigenous name of the 
Black Sea was something like Axenos, from “aesaena,” meaning “dark” 
or “sombre,” but the term was hellenized and then turned into 
the euphemism “Euxeinos” or “Friendly” (West, "The Most Marvellous 
Of All Seas” 151-67). It first became known to the Greeks when they 
penetrated the region in the seventh century Bc; the first literary references 
are in the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 3.93 etc.). 

Eratosthenes also believed that Homer was ignorant of Egypt and Libya: 
his failure to mention the Nile and its peculiar characteristics had long been 
a matter of concern. These issues regarding the limitations of his geogra- 
phical knowledge led to regular emendation of the text, and one of 
Eratosthenes’ teachers, Zenon of Kition, in a passage that Strabo had 
discussed previously (1.2.34—5), was quoted as having done so in order to 
reconcile issues regarding Homer's seeming lack of knowledge of Egypt, 
Arabia, and Aithiopia, despite Strabo's general disapproval of Homeric 
emendations. Nevertheless it is difficult to untangle the various points 
of view in this passage of the Geography and to reconcile Strabo's ideas 
regarding the several sources listed, as well as those of Poseidonios (F280 = 
Strabo 1.2.34). Yet Eratosthenes seems the primary source that Strabo was 
arguing against. 

Strabo next attached a list of fantasy geographical locations, still follow- 
ing Eratosthenes, although perhaps from elsewhere in his Geography. 
It begins with a series of anatomically impossible people, all from other- 
wise-unknown citations of familiar authors. Next there is a geographical 
catalogue. Strabo had already mentioned Mt. Rhipaia (7.3.1.). Ogyion is 
cited nowhere else. There are two mythical peoples, the Gorgons and the 
Hesperides, and then four fantasy places. Meropia was a continent larger 
than the three known ones, which Theopompos of Chios (F75d) described 
in the fourth century Bc. The Kimmerian city of Hekataios of Abdera (F8) 
represents a common technique of taking a real people (1.2.9) and creating 
a fantasy place connected with them. The Panchaian land of the early 
Hellenistic author Euhemeros of Messene (T5 c) was beyond Arabia, and 
the reference from Aristotle is otherwise unknown. The Libyan city that 
cannot be found a second time is a traditional piece of folklore. How this 
intriguing list relates to Strabo's points about Homeric geography is not 
obvious, but he was perhaps making the suggestion that mixing fantasy and 
reality was a standard practice in geographical thought. 

Eratosthenes and Kallimachos were compatriots and academic rivals in 
Alexandria, and negative comments about the latter were a feature of 
Eratosthenes’ works (see his Geography F9 = Strabo 1.2.37). For Gaudos 
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(modern Gozo, near Malta), see 6.2.11; for Kerkyra (often believed to 
be Homeric Scheria, modern Corfu), see 6.2.4. There is a further list of 
places about which there was some uncertainty. Gerena was in the 
Peloponnesos — there were several places with a similar name (8.3.7) — 
and was associated with the Homeric epithet for Nestor, “Gerenian.” 
Akakesion was in Arkadia (Pausanias 8.3.2), where Hermes was raised. 
Demos (//iad 3.201), on Ithaka, may either be a general term or a specific 
toponym. Pelethronion was a valley on Mt. Peleion where the centaur 
Cheiron was raised (Nikandros, Theriaka 500-7). Glaukopion was 
a topographical feature on or near the Athenian akropolis, perhaps even 
its ancient name. The relevance of this list to Homeric studies is difficult to 
determine, since Akakesion, Pelethronion, and Glaukopion were not 
mentioned in the Homeric poems. 

The remainder of the section is Strabo’s commentary, suggesting that 
recent scholars, while perhaps more knowledgeable about geography than 
Homer was, tended to blame him for their own ignorance. 

7.3.7. Much of this section repeats previous arguments. Strabo focused 
on Homer’s failure to mention the Skythians by name — evidently some- 
thing stressed by Eratosthenes and Apollodoros — arguing that knowledge 
of them was reflected in ways other than merely citing them. For example, 
their barbaric ways led to the Black Sea being called the Axenos, or 
Inhospitable. Hesiod (F98) called the Skythians “mare-milking,” which to 
Strabo was proof that Homer knew about them, because he also used the 
term (Iliad 13.5—6). Herodotos, in his description of the Skythians (4.59-82) 
reported many practices that Greeks might consider cruel, such as human 
sacrifice, using skulls as drinking cups, torture, killing all of a condemned 
person’s family, and doing the same to a king’s household upon his death. 
Strabo saw an apparent contradiction between the Skythians as pastoral 
nomads — milk drinkers — and cruel barbarians, and was at pains to 
demonstrate that this dichotomy was reflected by Homer. Communality 
of children is a Platonic theme (Republic 5.7), a feature of the ideal state. It is 
doubtful that Aischylos (F198) was specifically attempting to interpret 
Homer when he wrote that the Skythians ate mare’s-milk cheese: the passage 
probably comes from the Prometheus Unbound and the topographical 
instructions given to Herakles. 

Setting Homer aside for the moment, Strabo summarized more recent 
views about the Skythians, although still demonstrating his concern for 
seemingly contradictory views of them as both a cruel and ideal society, 
which he believed was reflected as early as Homer. Strabo suggested that 
one of the causes was the corrupting effects of civilization. Although no 
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details were provided, he may have been relying on contemporary anec- 
dotal evidence from sources on the north shore of the Black Sea, where 
piracy remained a significant problem (11.2.12). 

7.3.8. A catalogue of Greek contacts with the Skythians from the sixth to 
the third century Bc is designed to demonstrate that Homer's contra- 
dictory characterization of them was accurate. The sources are clearly 
documented, but Strabo may have been using an unknown Hellenistic 
history of Skythia. Herodotos’ account (4.92142) is familiar: in 513 BC 
Dareios I of Persia traveled up the west side of the Black Sea beyond the 
Istros. How far north he went is unknown, since Herodotos' long ethno- 
graphy of peoples north of the river need not be data solely from the 
expedition. Strabo's primary interest was a letter from the Skythian king 
Idanthyrsos to Dareios, because of its ethnographical information 
(the Skythians were basically peaceful but would fight when necessary), 
which Herodotos had presented as a proverbial view of Skythian ways. 
Chrysippos of Soloi was the Stoic philosopher of the third century Bc; the 
reference (F692) is from his Concerning Lifestyles, and his material on the 
Skythians was discussed in detail by Plutarch (Stoic Discrepancies 20). King 
Leukon of Pontos (presumably Leukon I: see 7.4.4) reigned in the early 
fourth century Bc. Both Leukon and Idanthyrsos were considered models 
of good kings, and their courts were centers of Stoic virtue. Strabo's 
reference to records of various foreign peoples is not clear, but presumably 
they were believed to be evidence of the Stoic theme of a just and simple 
life. Anacharsis was a Skythian of the sixth century Bc, one of the Seven 
Wise Men, who came to Athens, and, after returning to Skythia, tried in 
vain to teach Greek ways to the people, but was eventually murdered by his 
brother (Herodotos 4.76—7). He was also a famous inventor (7.3.9), and 
Herodotos (4.46) considered him the most notable of all Skythians (Jan 
Fredrik Kindstrand, Anacharsis: the Legend and the Apophthegmata [Uppsala 
1981]). Abaris was said to be a Hyperborean, who traveled throughout the 
world as a follower of Apollo and a disciple of Pythagoras, as well as being 
a famous healer (Herodotos 4.36; Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 28; Suda, 
“Abaris”). All these people embodied Stoic virtues. 

The catalogue concludes with an incident from the early career of 
Alexander the Great. The account is probably a fragment from Strabo’s 
Deeds of Alexander (see 2.1.9), and originally from the historical writings of 
Alexanders companion Ptolemy (I), the future king of Egypt (his F2). 
In early 335 Bc, Alexander set forth on a northern expedition to subdue the 
Triballians, who lived somewhere on the lower Istros (7.5.11) and had long 
been a threat to the Macedonians. Alexander departed from Amphipolis 
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and eventually reached the Istros, although the exact route cannot be 
determined (Arrian, Anabasis 1.1-7). Haimos is the Balkan range of central 
Bulgaria (7.5.1). The island of Peuke is probably not the one at the mouth 
of the Danube (see 7.3.15), but another with the same generic name 
(“Pine”), located upstream where the river was narrow and swift (Arrian, 
Anabasis 1.2.2). King Syrmos is known only in the context of this campaign 
(see also Plutarch, Alexander 11.3). Alexander did not go far beyond the 
Istros — the city, about a Persian parasang (perhaps 6.5 km.) to the north, is 
never named — and promptly crossed back to the south side. Those living 
around the Adriatic presumably had their own issues with the interior 
peoples and were happy to join Alexander (A. B. Bosworth, A Historical 
Commentary on Arrian’s History of Alexander [Oxford 1980-95] vol. 1, 
pp. 51773). 

Strabo used this material for his own purposes, excerpting Ptolemy's 
account extensively (nothing is said about the return to Macedonia). 
Strabo's point is the one that he has been making all along, an example 
of the contradictory nature of barbarian society, manifested by the seem- 
ingly inconsistent actions of Syrmos, who was both hostile and friendly 
toward Alexander. Strabo added a further incident from the period of the 
successors of Alexander: the captivity of Lysimachos among the Getians in 
the 290s Bc. He had taken part in the eastern campaign and eventually 
became king of Macedonia, surviving until 281 Bc. He made two expedi- 
tions to the Istros; in 292 Bc he ran short of supplies and was captured by 
the local king, Dromichaites (Diodoros 21.12.2). There was uncertainty 
regarding what to do about Lysimachos, especially since the Getian had 
welcomed him into his territory, and, in a demonstration of contrasting 
barbarian and Hellenic ways, he fed Lysimachos lavishly while eating 
simply himself. Eventually Lysimachos understood the point, and came 
to question why wealthy Greeks should invade the lands of poor barbar- 
ians. He was eventually released and sent home. The story has much of 
a Stoic paradigm about it, which is Strabo's point, and it became a favorite 
moral tale (Plutarch, Demetrios 52; On the Delays of Divine Vengeance 11 
[555]; Pausanias 1.9.6). It also fits into emergent ideas about barbarian 
virtue that developed during and after the time of Alexander (1.4.9 = 
Eratosthenes, Geography F155). 

At this point the manuscripts of Strabo have a rather irrelevant and 
improperly attributed paraphrase of Plato's Laws (4.704—5), erroneously 
said to be from the Republic, about the necessity of founding a city far from 
the wicked temptations of the seacoast. Even in Strabo’s wandering literary 
world, it has no relevance, and makes use of the rare word ponerodidaskalon 
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(“teaching wickedness”), which is not in Plato’s text and seems post- 
Classical. It is better to assume that the passage is a later gloss, although 
the reason for its insertion eludes the modern reader (Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 6, p. 260). 

7.3.9. Strabo summarized Ephoros’ (F42) views on the Skythians, who 
attempted to explain the variances in their characteristics by suggesting 
that different groups had different habits. This reinforces what has 
already been stated: Ephoros saw the Skythians as an ideal peaceful 
society. For the Sauromatians, see 2.5.7. Hesiod’s Circuit of the Earth 
(F97) was probably not a separate work, but a geographical section of his 
Catalogue, already cited (7.3.7) for its reference to the mare-milking 
Skythians. 

Choirilos of Samos, from the late fifth century Bc, wrote the earliest 
known historical epic (George L. Huxley, “Choirilos of Samos," GRBS 10 
[1969] 12-29). The title provided by Strabo, The Crossing of the Pontoon 
Bridge, seems improbably narrow, and the work may have included the 
entire Persian War, or even, like Herodotos, the history of relations 
between the Greeks and the Persians. The Suda (“Choirilos”) has the 
title The Victory of the Athenians Over Xerxes. Like Euripides, Choirilos 
ended up at the court of Archelaos of Macedonia. His epigram on an 
Assyrian king (14.5.9) hints at wider writings. 

Strabo took issue with Ephoros’ comments on Anacharsis as an inventor 
(see 7.3.9), especially of the potter’s wheel, since Homer, by all accounts 
earlier, knew about it (Iad 18.600—1). Seneca (Letter 90.30—2) commented 
that Homeric scholars would rather reject Homer’s text than the story of 
Anacharsis. To be sure, there was a consistent tradition that he was a great 
inventor, but by Hellenistic times the veracity of this was regularly debated, 
and the belief falls within the tradition of the early wise man who assisted 
the progress of civilization (Kindstrand, Anacharsis 70-3). 

The list of the Seven Wise Men was known from the fourth century Bc 
(Plato, Protagoras 343a). The core members of the group are Thales of 
Miletos, Pittakos of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, and Solon of Athens; over 
a dozen more are included in various later versions. The catalogue seems to 
have had its origin at Delphi, and generally consists of political leaders of 
Archaic Greece known for their wisdom. 

7.3.10. Strabo summarized the issue of whether the Mysians were in 
Thrace or near Troy. The entire discussion since 7.3.2 is an excellent 
example of how the Geography drifts from topic to topic, with the reader 
sometimes losing sight of the original argument, yet being exposed to a vast 
amount of information, often found nowhere else. 
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Sextus Aelius Catus (consul 4 Bc) is hardly known; in fact, this is the 
major notice about his career, which was probably connected with the 
organization of the Roman province of Moesia (the time of Strabo’s 
Moisians). Strabo’s information on this obscure person may be due to 
his connections with the Aelian family (Roller, Geography of Strabo 1-2). 

7.3.11. Most of what is known about Byrebistas comes from this passage 
and an inscription from near Sofia in Bulgaria (SZG 762). His kingdom, 
organized about 60 BC, was extensive, from the Alps to the lower Danube. 
Pompeius sought military help from him during the Roman civil war, 
and Julius Caesar was preparing to move against him, but the kingdom 
collapsed internally at the same time that Caesar was assassinated. Strabo 
provided an insight into the vastness of his territory: his activities alleg- 
edly included the elimination of the Boians (5.1.6), a powerful people in 
their own right, living near Lake Constance under their ruler Kritasiros. 
Dekaineos, Byrebistas’ advisor, was an example of the religious figure 
who gained the confidence of people in power and became the de facto 
ruler of the state. To live without wine would be incomprehensible 
for someone from the Mediterranean. Augustus sent several expeditions 
into the Getian territory, including that of M. Licinius Crassus in 
29/28 Bc (Dio 52.23-7), and of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus after r0 Bc 
(Tacitus, Annals 4.44). 

7.3.12. The Dacians were part of the confederacy of Byrebistas, but 
the name seems to have become a more generalized term after his death, 
although the distinction between them and the Getians is vague. The local 
king, Cotiso (whether Dacian or Getian) became the person of power after 
the death of Byrebistas around 44 BC, and was important enough to have 
been considered by Octavian as worthy of a marriage alliance in the 30s BC, 
although the story may be suspect in detail because it originated with 
Antonius (Suetonius, Augustus 63). The Romans were still involved in the 
region when Strabo was completing his Geography. 

For the Daans in Hyrkania, see 11.8.2. The slave names Getas and Daos 
were particularly favored by Menandros (his Heros opens with a dialogue 
between two slaves of those names [lines 1-52]), and given that Strabo has 
just been critiquing him, it may have been he who inspired Strabo to 
discuss ethnically based slave names. 

7.3.13. The Marisos (perhaps the Maris of Herodotos, 4.49) cannot be 
certainly identified today (see also 7.5.2). The obvious candidate is the 
modern Mures/Marosch, which originates in the Carpathian Alps and 
flows into the Tisza, a large river system in eastern Hungary that reaches 
the Danube above Beograd, but these seem far away for Strabo’s account. 
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This and 7.5.2 are the only places that Strabo uses the term “Danuvius” for 
the Istros (a point generally obscured by modern translators). The name is 
effectively limited to Latin authors (and Greek ones dependent on them), 
indicating that this is the language of Strabo’s current source. The name 
Danuvius was first recorded by Julius Caesar (Gallic War 6.25; see also 
Diodoros 5.25.4), referring to the river near its source, and thereafter was 
used regularly in the Augustan period (e.g. Augustus, Res gestae 30). It is 
common for long rivers to have multiple names: Istros (first cited by 
Hesiod, Theogony 339) referred to the lower portions and Danuvius to 
the upper, with the division at what Strabo called the “cataracts,” the Iron 
Gates on the Romanian-Serbian border (which, due to modern dam 
construction, no longer appear as they did in antiquity). But the matter 
of nomenclature is confused by the language of a given ancient account: 
Strabo used Istros in reporting on Tiberius’ discovery of the source of the 
river (7.1.5), which was technically incorrect. Greek authors rarely used 
the term Danuvius but Istros (in the forms Ister or Hister) was common 
in Latin. 

Most of the ethnic groups cited have been discussed previously. 
The Illyrians are the coastal people of the upper eastern Adriatic, who, in 
the first century BC, gave their name to the Roman province. The summary 
of peoples and their movements reflects the Augustan period into the first 
years of Tiberius, when the locals were still powerful and in a position to 
cross the Danube, and Augustus sent a number of expeditions against them 
(Augustus, Res gestae 30). Augustus had reason for concern, beginning 
when King Diokomes of the Getians promised substantial forces to 
Antonius before Actium; in fact, Antonius’ staff suggested that he retreat 
into Thrace and fight Octavian there with local assistance (Plutarch, 
Antonius 63). This was probably the reason for the subsequent expedition 
into the area by M. Licinius Crassus in 29/28 Bc. Neutralizing the power of 
the Dacians/Getians was an Augustan priority, especially after the Dacians 
crossed the Istros, and over the years a number of Roman campaigns 
substantially reduced the local forces, but when matters flared up in 
Germany after the Varian disaster in Ap 9, the Dacians believed that 
there might be a possibility of a united northern front against the Romans. 

7.3.14. From here to 7.4.8 is a continuous narrative about the coastal 
regions of the Black Sea, from the Istros to the Tanais (Don). The Tyras 
is the modern Dniester (see 7.3.16). The Desert of the Getians is the 
featureless coast of modern Ukraine between the Danube and the Dniester, 
a stretch of about 160 km. The term "desert" here actually means *unin- 
habited" rather than “without water," as Herodotos (4.123) made clear, 
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although Strabo erroneously assumed the latter, as he or an intermediary 
turned the earlier account into a traditional desert. This was the probable 
northern limit of the campaign of Dareios I in 513 Bc, who was in various 
difficulties by the time he turned back, but probably not hampered by 
thirst in this well-watered, even marshy region. For Lysimachos and his 
capture, see 7.3.5. 

7.3.15. The island of Peuke, presumably not the place that Alexander the 
Great reached (7.3.8), is part of the Istros delta, and was about 25 km. 
inland in Strabo’s day. Although known since the sixth century BC, it was 
first mentioned in extant literature by Eratosthenes (Geography F148—9). 
The account by Strabo (perhaps from Eratosthenes) is remarkably detailed, 
but the vast changes in topography at the mouth of the Danube make any 
attempts at specific identification highly speculative. It is unlikely that the 
locals would have called themselves by the hellenized form Peukinians, and 
since the name of the island itself is Greek ("Pine"), the toponym reflects 
a period after Greek settlement. The multiple mouths of great rivers were 
a matter of curiosity to geographers. Those of the Istros varied in number 
according to the source, from as few as two (Eratosthenes, Geography F148) 
to five (Herodotos 4.47; Ephoros F157), and even seven, as Strabo reported. 
This is not only indicative of changing topography but differing methods 
of counting. The Sacred Mouth is the southernmost, the modern Sfantu 
Gheorghe channel in Romania, which today is one of the smaller ones. For 
the bridge of Dareios I, see Herodotos 4.97-8. 

7.3.16. The Tyras River (modern Dniester) originates in the Carpathian 
mountains of western Ukraine. At or near its mouth was a homonymous 
Milesian settlement that existed by the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 4.51; 
Boardman, Greeks Overseas 250). The Tower of Neoptolemos may be 
named after the son of Achilles (9.5.16; iad 19.327): although there is no 
known association of him with this particular region, Achilles was honored 
throughout the northern Black Sea area (see Leuke, below, and 7.3.19). 
The Tower may have been one of the indigenous tombs along the Tyras 
mentioned by Herodotos (4.11), yet it was more likely a construction of 
Neoptolemos the commander of Mithridates VI (see 7.3.18). It was near 
modern Primorskoye, but no remains are visible and it probably has 
been washed away (M. V. Agbunov, "The Geographical Location 
of the Neoptolemus Tower and the Village of Hermonax,” VDI 143 
[1978] 112-23). 

Hermonax is otherwise unknown, and may be the site near modern 
Koskova. Strabo's account goes up the Tyras about 30 km. to the twin 
cities of Nikonia and Ophioussa, opposite one another; the former 
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is probably at modern Roksonlanskoye. The lower Dniester is a large 
estuary, and in antiquity there were Milesian settlements scattered 
around it (BA Map 23). 

Leuke (modern Zmeinij, about 80 km. south-southwest of the mouth of 
the Dniester) is an island that rises sharply from the sea; its cliffs probably 
gave it the name ("White"). In the epic Aithiopis (Argument 4) it is where 
Achilles was buried, snatched from his pyre by his mother Thetis. 

7.3.17. [he Borysthenes (modern Dnieper) empties into a large estuary 
at the northernmost point of the Black Sea. First mentioned by Herodotos 
(4.53), who correctly noted that it was second only to the Istros of the rivers 
emptying into the sea, it was famous for its fresh water and fertile hinter- 
land. Like the Nile, its source (near modern Smolensk) was unknown, 
although it was part of a trade route from the Baltic. The Hypanis 
(modern Bug) reached the Black Sea west of the Borysthenes, emptying 
into the same estuary. 

There were many Greek settlements in this area. The earliest, from 
Miletos, was perhaps the unnamed one on the island with a harbor, 
probably modern Berezan, where pottery from the late seventh 
century BC has been found. The name of the town is unknown, and it 
presumably did not last beyond the fifth century Bc, as it faded in favor of 
settlements on the mainland (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 242—3). Olbia is 
actually on the Hypanis, not the Borysthenes; the confusion may be that 
both rivers have a common estuary. Also known as Borysthenes, it was 
founded in the later sixth century Bc, and was the farthest north Greek 
city of the pre-Hellenistic era, a trade center of great prosperity where at least 
seven languages were spoken (Herodotos 4.24). It flourished into Hellenistic 
times as a center of Greek culture: Bion, one of the teachers of Eratosthenes 
who may have interested him in geography, was from there (1.2.2). 
The city was destroyed by the Getians in the first century Bc; Dio 
Chrystostom, who visited it about sixty years after Strabo finished the 
Geography, left a rich description of walking through its desolate ruins 
(Dio Chrystostom 36). Today the site (at modern Parutino) has been 
extensively excavated and is the best known of all the Greek cities on 
the northern Black Sea (M. L. Bernhard and Z. Sztetytto, “Olbia,” PECS 
642—3). 

For the Desert of the Getians, see 7.3.14; the Tyregetians, 7.3.1, and 
the lazygians, 7.2.4. The Basileians are presumably the Royal Skythians 
mentioned by Herodotos (4.22, 56). The Ourgians and Atmonians are 
mentioned only here. For the Bastarnians, see 2.1.41. The Sidonians are 
hardly known. 
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The Roxolanians, said to be the northernmost of these peoples, are 
somewhat better known than the others because of their warfare against 
Mithridates VI in the last years of the second century Bc. The city of 
Chersonesos, near modern Sevastopol in Ukraine (see 7.4.2—3), was 
attacked by the Skythians under Palakos, with the Roxolanians as 
allies, and appealed to Mithridates for help. He sent his commander 
Diophantes, who, although greatly outnumbered, defeated the Skythians, 
as recorded on an inscription in his honor, which gives further details of the 
campaign (SIG 709; A. K. Gavrilov, “Das Diophantosdekret und Strabon,” 
Hyperboreus 2 [1996] 151-68). The description of the armament of the 
Roxolanians probably comes from Mithridatic sources, and there are some 
pictorial representations extant (Aleksander K. Nefedkin, “Sarmatian Armour 
According to Narrative and Archaeological Data,” in Arms and Armour as 
Indicators of Cultural Transfer [ed. Markus Mode and Jiirgen Tubach, 
Wiesbaden 2006] 433-44). The suggestion that there were no known 
people beyond the Roxolanians may be a libel of Pytheas, who seems to 
have reached the interior Baltic. For the Wagon Nomads, see 2.5.26. 

7.3.18. The cold climate of the north was intriguing to people from the 
Mediterranean. Although Borysthenes is not that far north (at 46° 40! 
north latitude, the same as central France), its remoteness and its identity as 
the farthest north Greek area of settlement made it a metaphor for cold- 
ness. The Maiotis (or Maiotic Lake, modern Sea of Azov; see also 7.4.5) 
extends about 50 km. north of the latitude of Borysthenes. The city of 
Tanais (see 11.2.2—3) at its head was not founded until Hellenistic times, 
when Borysthenes’ reputation for extreme remoteness was already estab- 
lished. The Gulf of Tamyrakos or Karkinitos is the deep bay (modern 
Karkinyts’ka) separating the Great Chersonesos (modern Crimea) from 
the mainland on the west side. 

Strabo has a number of anecdotes about the cold temperatures in this 
region (see also 2.1.16). Some of them originated with Herodotos (4.28): 
the lack of asses in the north and their intolerance of cold had been known 
since the fifth century Bc, and the animals astonished the locals when 
they were first imported (Herodotos 4.129). Cattle without horns were also 
believed to be a feature of cold places (Airs, Waters, and Places 18; Aristotle, 
Research on Animals 7[8].28). For Phanagoreia (at modern Sennaya in 
Russia), see 11.2.10, and for Pantikapaion (at modern Kerch in Ukraine), 
see 7.4.4: Strabo had already told about the dedication at Pantikapaion of 
a bronze hydria broken by ice (2.1.26). From Phanagoreia across the 
Kimmerian Bosporos (the modern Strait of Kerch) to Pantikapaion is 
about 30 km. The sea here was said to be frozen eight months out of 
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the year (perhaps an exaggeration), and the locals had long been accus- 
tomed to crossing it on the ice (Herodotos 4.28). 

The gangame is probably an ice axe, although the earliest reference, by 
Aischylos (Agamemnon 361), implies a net. A detailed description of ice 
fishing (on the lower Istros) was recorded by Aelian (On the Characteristics 
of Animals 14.26). The antakaios is a type of sturgeon: Herodotos (4.53) 
described it as a large fish that was without a spine (see also Aelian, On the 
Characteristics of Animals 14.23). 

Strabo mentioned the battle on the ice at 2.1.16 without naming the 
commander involved. Neoptolemos was in the service of Mithridates VI 
for many years. There is no solid evidence for the date of these battles, 
which might have occurred in the late second century sc or as late as the 
80s BC (McGing, Foreign Policy 55-6). Neoptolemos is last known when 
he engaged L. Licinius Lucullus near Tenedos in 85 Bc (Plutarch, Lucullus 
3.8-9). 

For the burial of vines in northern latitudes, see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, 
p. 199. The parhelion is the phenomenon of bright spots of light near the 
sun, often in a ring around it, first identified by Aristotle (Meteorologika 
3.2), and discussed by both Aratos (Phainomena |ed. Douglas Kidd, 
Cambridge 1997], pp. 880-91) and Poseidonios (F121). It is caused by 
light refracted through ice crystals, and thus is a feature of a cold environ- 
ment (Aratos, Phaenomena pp. 476-7). 

Ateas (or Atheas) was a Skythian king, who ruled the lower Tanais in the 
fourth century Bc. He and Philip II of Macedonia got into a dispute — 
insults were exchanged — that resulted in a battle between the Macedonians 
and Skythians, probably in 339 BC, in which Ateas, over ninety years of age, 
was killed (Justin, Epitome 9.2; Lucian, Makrobioi 10). 

7.3.19. The “island off the Borysthenes" refers back to the beginning of 
7.3.17 and the island known today as Berezan. The Cape of the Race 
Course of Achilles is the end of the long, sandy spit (the race course itself) 
on the south side of the entrance to the Hypanis/Borysthenes estuary 
(modern Tendrovskaya Kosa). It is less than two km. wide (in antiquity 
only a few hundred meters in spots) and at least 65 km. long. Strabo's 
length is about 200 km., but this may depend on how one measures the spit 
itself. The cult of Achilles was common in this region, probably brought by 
Milesians in the sixth century Bc (see also the island of Leuke, 7.3.16). 
The hero allegedly exercised on the Race Course (Pliny, Natural History 
4.83) and at the west end (the cape itself, also known as the Sacred 
Promontory) there was a grove, presumably in honor of him (Ptolemy, 


Geographical Guide 3.5.7). 
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Tamyrake (at modern Dzharylgach) is at the east end of the Race 
Course. The Karkinitos Gulf (see 7.3.18) is the large bay to the south. 
The name of the city of the Taphrians may be missing from the text; they 
presumably lived at the head of the gulf, perhaps in a place named Taphros, 
near the modern village of Perekop (BA Map 23; Ptolemy, Geographical 
Guide 3.6.5). 


Part 4: The Tauric Chersonesos 


7.4.1. The Tauric Chersonesos (modern Crimea) is the diamond-shaped 
peninsula that juts out into the northern Black Sea. In antiquity it 
was connected to the mainland by an isthmus only eight km. across. 
The Putrid Lake (modern Sivash) is the marshland on the northeastern 
part of the peninsula that forms the western end of the Maiotic Lake, where 
there are extensive shallows and small islands that create natural salt lakes. 
7.4.2. Strabo's account follows the sailing route along the northwest 
coast of the peninsula to Beautiful Harbor, near modern Chernomoskoye 
in the northwest Crimea, an outpost of the city of Chersonesos dating 
from at least the early third century Bc (SIG 360). Chersonesos itself lies at 
the southwest corner of the peninsula, on the outskirts of modern 
Sevastopol, where there are extensive remains of the ancient city. It was 
founded in the late fifth century Bc by Herakleia Pontika and Delos 
(Pseudo-Skymnos, F12), a date supported by the earliest extensive finds, 
although there is evidence that Greeks had been in the region a century 
previously (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 251-2). A distance of 4,400 stadia 
(about 880 km.) is a maximum for the coastal route from the Tyras River 
(7.3.16) and probably includes going up the Hypanis estuary to 
Borysthenes. The Sanctuary of Parthenos, at the Parthenion Cape 
(probably modern Cape Fiolent), south of Chersonesos, honors the patron 
deity of the city, perhaps connected with the cult of Artemis that became 
famous in this region. The three harbors are the three inlets west of 
Sevastopol, with Old Chersonesos at the west end of the cape. 
Symbolon Harbor is the famous bay of Balaklava on the southern side 
of the peninsula, opposite Ktenous, which is modern Pivdenna Bay, the 
harbor of Sevastopol. These two harbors mark off the Little Chersonesos, 
the small peninsula at the southwest corner of the Great Chersonesos. 
7.4.3. Chersonesos suffered harassment from the indigenous Taurians, 
who lived in the high mountains overlooking the city. In traditional Greek 
fashion, it called upon a protector, in this case Mithridates VI, in the 
late second century Bc (see also 7.3.17). Strabo's account, with the benefit 
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of hindsight, entangles Mithridates’ efforts at this time with his activities 
against the Romans: it seems unlikely that his assistance at Chersonesos 
had any direct connection with the Adriatic or Rome, but Strabo (whose 
family was long associated with the Pontic kings) saw Mithridates’ expan- 
sionism as a continuous process that ended up with the wars against the 
Romans. Skilouros (see 7.4.7), famous for his large number of sons who 
lived in harmony (Plutarch, Sayings of Kings and Commanders 174), was the 
implementor of the hostilities, and his son Palakos engaged Mithradates’ 
commander Diophantes. Paraisades V ruled from c. 125—109 BC, and after 
his death Mithridates took control of the Bosporos region. In Strabo's day, 
Aspourgos came to the throne (in AD 10/11) and ruled for many years under 
Roman patronage (BNP Chronologies 112—13). 

The source of this section is probably Strabo's own knowledge of local 
history. Poseidonios (F263) and Apollonides (FHG vol. 4, pp. 309-10) were 
cited only for the single fact of the number of Skilouros’ sons. Apollonides 
of Horapion is a little-known Greek geographical writer of the early first 
century BC, whom Strabo quoted three times (also 11.13.2, 1.14.4). 

The southern side of the Chersonesos peninsula is precipitous, reaching 
over 1,525 m. within a few kilometers of the coast, such as Mt. Trapezous 
and Mt. Kimmerion, neither of which can be specifically located among 
the high peaks of the range. It was from these mountains — the Tauric 
range — that local chieftains such as Skilouros would harass the Greek cities. 
For Theodosia, see 7.4.4. The Ram’s Forehead (modern Cape Sarych, 
near Yalta) is the southernmost point of the peninsula. The Black Sea was 
conceived by ancient mariners as being split into two parts, divided at the 
line from the Ram’s Forehead to Karambis in Anatolia (see 2.5.22). 
The distance across is far less than Strabo’s 2,500 stadia (actually about 
275 km.), and it would be barely possible for someone in the middle, under 
the best of conditions, to see both sides, since both coasts are precipitous 
and high. The city of Trapezous is on the east shore of the Black Sea: see 
12.3.17. For the Kimmerian Bosporos, see 7.4.5. 

7.4.4. Theodosia (at modern Feodosia) lies at the southeastern corner of 
the Chersonesos proper, on the west side of a large southward-facing bay 
(Gocha R. Tsetskhladze, “A Survey of the Major Urban Settlements in 
the Kimmerian Bosporos (with a Discussion of their Status as Poleis),” in 
Yet More Studies in the Ancient Greek Polis [ed. Thomas Heine Nielsen, 
Stuttgart 1997] 39-81). It was a Milesian settlement, with finds from 
the early sixth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 252). The city was 
captured by the Bosporan king Leukon I in the fourth century Bc and 
became the western border of the kingdom and an important trading post, 
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especially for commerce with Athens (Demosthenes, Against Leptines 33; 
Against Lakritos 31). Under the Romans it went into decline (Arrian, 
Periplous 19.3; Arrian, Périple [ed. Alain Silberman, Paris 2002], p. 55). 
The Taurians were the indigenous people of the Chersonesos, driven into 
the interior by Greek settlement. Although involved in Greek and Persian 
affairs from the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 4.119), they remained inde- 
pendent and troublesome until the time of Mithridates VI. Their local 
goddess came to be equated with Iphigeneia (Herodotos 4.103), resulting in 
the wealth of familiar Greek myth emanating from the region. 

East of Theodosia is the peninsula that leads to the Kimmerian Bosporos 
(see 7.4.5), a hilly strip about 160 km. long and 30-80 km. wide. 
Pantikapaion (modern Kerch) lies at its eastern end. Nymphaion is just 
to the south at modern Geroyevka (Tsetskhladze, “Survey” 49-50). It was 
perhaps an outpost of the former city, with a sanctuary of Demeter that 
contained Athenian pottery from the early sixth century Bc (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 253), and became an Athenian outpost in the following 
century; the family of the orator Demosthenes was associated with the city 
(Aischines, Against Ktesiphon 171-2). 

Pantikapaion was the capital city of the Bosporan kingdom, which 
ruled the territory on either side of the strait known as the Kimmerian 
Bosporos (see 7.4.5). Greeks were here as early as the seventh century BC, 
perhaps originally in a trading post at an indigenous town (Tsetskhladze, 
“Survey” 44-50). The kingdom originated here in 480 Bc when the tyrant 
Archaianax took control. In 438 Bc his descendants were deposed by 
a certain Spartokos, whose origin is unknown (Diodoros 12.31.1). His 
descendants included Leukon I (389—349 Bc), Satyros I (433-389 BC), and 
Paraisades I (349—311 BC). The dynasty lasted until the death of Paraisades 
V in 109 BC and the takeover of the kingdom by Mithridates VI (Iris von 
Bredow, “Spartocus,” BNP 13 [2008] 711-12, with a genealogical chart). Its 
economy was based on the grain trade with the Greek heartland, especially 
Athens, and expanded from the area around Pantikapaion to a territory 
extending along much of the southern Maiotic Lake from Theodosia to the 
lower Tanais River. It was part of the kingdom of Mithridates VI until he 
was defeated by the Romans in 63 Bc, and then became a Roman protec- 
torate with its own rulers (Iris von Bredow, “Regnum Bosporanum,” BNP 
12 [2008] 443-50, with fine maps). 

7.4.5. The Kimmerian Bosporos (modern Strait of Kerch) was the 
outlet of the Maiotic Lake into the Black Sea. It is about 80 km. long, 
and varies in width from 6 to 30 km., and has long been considered the 
boundary between Europe and Asia, like the more famous Bosporos at the 
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other end of the Black Sea. Phanagoreia (near modern Sennaya) lies near 
the head of a bay on the east side of the strait (see 11.2.10); for the Tanais 
River and its homonymous city, see 11.2.2-3. 

Myrmekion (modern Karantinnaya) lies about 3 km. northeast of 
Pantikapaion. Probably an outpost, it cannot have been a pleasant place 
to live, since it was named after a stinging insect (Pliny, Natural History 
29.87). In Hellenistic times it was the center of the regional wine industry, 
as the extensive excavations have demonstrated (M. L. Bernhard and 
Z. SztetyHo, “Mirmekion,” PECS 583-4). 

Parthenion (modern Sinyagino) is farther east, almost at the end of 
the peninsula. Today the narrows of the strait are about 6.5 km. wide, 
more than the 4 km. Strabo reported. Achilleion, although identified as 
a village, is probably one of the many shrines to Achilles common in this 
region, and has not been located (Agnieszka Ochal-Czarnowicz, “The Cult 
of Achilles on the Coast of the Black Sea,” in Pontika 2008: Recent Research 
on the Northern and Eastern Black Sea in Ancient Times |ed. Ewdoksia 
Papuci-Wladyka et al., BAR-IS 2240, 2011] 269-74). It was the sailing point 
to head across the Maiotic Lake and into the Tanais estuary: Strabo’s 
distance (about 275 km.) would bring one to the mouth of the river and 
the city of Tanais. The route along the Asian coast is almost as direct as 
across the sea, but the European route curves far to the west along a coast 
with essentially no settlements. The actual circumference of the Sea of 
Azov today is about 1,450 km., but it is impossible to determine how 
Strabo’s figure of about 1,775 km. was calculated: Pliny (Natural History 
4.78) gave distances of 1,100 to 1,479 Roman miles. 

The equation of the Chersonesos and the Peloponnesos in terms of size 
and shape is reasonable, but the coast of the latter is much more indented. 
The Skythians moved into the Chersonesos, displacing the indigenous 
Taurians, and also entered the marshy western coast of the Black Sea as far 
as the borders of Thrace, displacing the Thracians. For Little Skythia and 
its marshes, see 7.5.12. 

7.4.6. Most of the Chersonesos is a flat plain, except for the rugged 
Tauric mountains that extend along its southern edge. The peninsula has 
been a great grain-producing area from ancient to modern times. Exports 
to the Greek heartland began, at the latest, in the early fifth century Bc 
(Thomas S. Noonan, “The Grain Trade of the Northern Black Sea in 
Antiquity,” AJP 94 [1973] 231-42), and by the later part of the century the 
Athenians relied almost entirely on imported grain (Thoukydides 6.20). 
The enormous amount that Leukon I sent to the Athenians was more than 
that from everywhere else combined: the importance of this was stressed by 
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Demosthenes (Against Leptines 30-5), and Leukon was honored by the city 
(SIG 206). For Sindike, see 11.2.11. 

Strabo was unable to resist revisiting his previous arguments about 
Homer and his alleged indirect citation of the Skythians (see 7.2.3—4). 
Sour milk (oxygala), perhaps mentioned here for the first time, was similar 
to yoghurt, and was well known in the Roman world by the first century Ap 
(Columella, Rei rusticae 12.8; Pliny, Natural History 28.133—4; Dalby, Food 
218). Strabo is the only one to cite the historical work of Hypsikrates of 
Amisos (FGrHist #190), which seems to have examined the northeastern 
part of the world in the first century Bc. The two were contemporaries and 
came from towns that were not far apart — Amisos and Amaseia — and may 
have known one another. Asandros was king of Bosporos from 47 Bc to 
around 18 Bc. His wall across the isthmus of the Chersonesos — perhaps 
70 km. long — was to protect the fields and cities of the peninsula from the 
marauding Skythians; evidence of walls and ditches has been discovered 
north of modern Perekop (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 206). 

7.4.7. For Skilouros and his sons, see 7.4.3. These engagements took 
place at the end of the second century sc. Palakion is probably in the 
southwestern Chersonesos, Chabon in the interior near modern Kermen- 
Kyr, and Neapolis near modern Simferopol (J. G. F. Hind, *Archaeology 
of the Greeks and Barbarian Peoples Around the Black Sea [1982-92]," AR 
39 [1992-3] 97). Eupatorion (or Eupatoria, Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 
3.6.2), the Mithridatic response to the Skythian forts, is probably at the 
modern town still called Eupatoria, whose location fits Strabo's descrip- 
tion. It was originally Kerkinitis, a Greek city of the sixth century Bc 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 251). For Diophantos, see 7.3.17, and for 
Ktenous, at the opposite (south) end of the gulf, see 7.4.2. The isthmus 
near Ktenous runs the short distance across to Symbolon Harbor. 

Topographical details at this point in Strabo's narrative are difficult to 
untangle. The unnamed wall may be the one across the northern access to 
the Chersonesos, with the unnamed cape the westernmost point of the 
peninsula (at modern Olenivka), at the north end of the broad bay on 
which Eupatoria is located, but this would give a distance of far more than 
15 stadia (less than 3 km.) from wall to cape. More probably the wall was 
that across the isthmus at Ktenous, with the cape a short distance to the 
west, near Old Chersonesos, a distance more in accordance with the 15 
stadia. It is possible that the Mithridatic forces landed here, and were able 
to attack the Skythian wall just to the east. Although none of the locations 
in this account is certain, it seems that the hostilities were centered in the 
southwestern part of the Chersonesos. 
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7.4.8. Strabo concluded his discussion of the northern Black Sea region 
with some natural history details. The small size of the northern horses was 
of interest (see also 7.3.18): this was the Greeks’ only experience with the 
horse nomads of far northeastern Europe. The land north of the Black Sea 
was, in many ways, wilder than much of the world known to the peoples of 
the Mediterranean, and, moreover, it was not like the deserts of northern 
Africa or Arabia, but a more ominous wilderness of forest, cold, and 
dampness. It is odd that Strabo should record that the eagle did not live 
in these regions, since the northern forests are prime golden eagle territory, 
and either this is a misunderstood piece of local folklore, or another animal 
is meant (yet the word used, aetos, is the standard one for the bird since 
Homer). The kolos is a type of antelope, probably Saiga tatarica (Kenneth 
F. Kitchell, Jr., Animals in the Ancient World From A to Z [London 2014] 
101-2). Kolos cannot be the indigenous name, for it is actually a Greek 
adjective meaning “cut off” (as in Aias’ spear without a point, Homer, Miad 
16.117), which, in terms of fauna, came to mean quadrupeds with truncated 
or no horns (Herodotos 4.29). The animal barely survives today in a few 
locations in central Asia. 

Strabo has now completed his account (which began at 7.3.14) of the 
coast of the Black Sea from the Istros to the end of Europe at the Tanais. 


Part 5: Northeastern Europe South of the Istros 


7.5.1. In Part 5, Strabo examined the territory south of the Istros, the 
northern part of the Balkans. The region was known as Illyricum to the 
Romans, a local ethnym turned into a broad political term, especially when 
part of the area (in which the Romans had had an interest since the end 
of the third century Bc) became a province in the early first century Bc 
(Danijel Dzino, “Strabo 7.5 and Imaginary Illyricum," Athenaeum 96 
[2008] 173-92). Strabo’s opening general comments define this region as 
from the river all the way south into the Greek peninsula, a topic that 
continues into the first part of Book 10. It connects with 7.3.15, where 
Strabo had followed the Istros to its mouth. He summarized the regions 
discussed in the earlier parts, and provided a brief topographical analysis of 
the northern portion of the territory. 

The three mountain ranges, the Illyrian, Paionian, and Thracian, lie 
south of the Danube, and are the central mountains of the upper Balkan 
peninsula. Mt. Haimos is the modern Balkan range in northern Bulgaria, 
which, although extensive, is far from being the highest in the Balkans, and 
Strabo may have conflated it and the parallel Rhodope range just to the 
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south, whose summit, modern Musala in southwest Bulgaria (2,927 m.), is 
the highest peak south of the Istros. Polybios’ report (24.4), that both the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea can be seen from its summit — which is not 
true — is actually an anecdote from the local campaign of Philip V of 
Macedonia in 181 Bc (Livy 40.21-2). He climbed the mountain, having 
heard of the extensive view possible from it, which he believed would be of 
significant strategic importance against the Romans, but found that mist 
and fog prevented him from seeing anything. The story has an allegorical 
theme about the excesses and futility of the king (Mary Jaeger, “Fog On the 
Mountain: Philip and Mt. Haemus in Livy 40.21-22," in A Companion 
to Greek and Roman Historiography |ed. John Marincola, Oxford 201] 
397—403). The tale also predated the era of Philip V, and was a bit of local 
folklore, perhaps noted as early as the fourth century Bc by Theopompos 
(F129 = 7.5.9) but wisely rejected by Strabo. 

Ardia is the land of the Ardaians (see 7.5.3), who lived on the Adriatic 
coast. For Paionia, see 7.F3. Rhodope (see above) is the mountain range 
that runs across southern Bulgaria and retains its ancient name, the highest 
in the Balkans. The Toinians are otherwise unknown, but lived around 
Lake Constance (Strabo has mentioned again the unnamed lake of 7.1.5), 
perhaps the Toygenians of 7.2.2, rather far from the other ethnyms in this 
section, but citation of the Rhaitians (4.6.6) demonstrates that Strabo was 
casting his eye back to the Alps proper as the starting point of his account. 

7.5.2. For the Dacian aggression, see 7.3.12—13. Ekretosiros is certainly 
the same as Kritasiros (7.3.11). For the Marisos River, see 7.3.13. The 
manuscripts actually have "Parisos," otherwise unknown but possibly 
correct, perhaps a southern tributary of the Danube in modern Austria 
or Hungary. The Pannonians were the indigenous inhabitants of a large 
area south of the Danube, extending from the eastern parts of modern 
Austria through Hungary and into the northern Balkan states. The 
Romans first encountered them in the second century Bc, and Tiberius 
was sent to pacify them in 9 Bc (Augustus, Res gestae 30; Velleius 2.96). 
In Strabo's day their territory was gradually being provincialized. Their 
center was at Segistike (at modern Sisak in Croatia, on the Savus below 
Zagreb), whose fine location at the confluence of several rivers made it an 
important trade emporium and, after 35 Bc, a major Roman military base 
for the various conflicts in the region (Appian, 7/Iyrike 22; Dio 49.37). 
Strabo — the first to mention the place — described well its importance for 
trade, noting the wagon road to the Adriatic that ran from Segistike to 
Nauportos (on the outskirts of modern Ljubljana), and then over the 
Okra mountains (the modern Nanos plateau in Slovenia) and down to the 
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Adriatic at Tergeste (modern Trieste), an indigenous trading settlement 
occupied by the Romans in the first century Bc. At 4.6.10 the road 
terminated at Aquileia rather than Tergeste, but Strabo was describing 
the extensive trading network in this region, not a specific route (see below, 
the matter of the Dravos). His source was probably a general report (either 
oral or written) on the trading routes north of the head of the Adriatic to 
the Pannonian interior, something already partially discussed at 4.6.10—11, 
but now oriented from the interior instead of the perspective of Italy. Albia 
is simply a variant of "Alpes" (as is "Albion," below). The Lougeon Marsh 
is probably the flat lowland known today as the Cerniska polje, south of 
Ljubljana. The Korkoras River is probably the modern Krka in Slovenia, 
whose headwaters are northeast of the Lougeon Marsh. It joins the Sauos 
(modern Sava) just above modern Zagreb. The Drauos (modern Drava) 
does not join the Sauos — both empty separately into the Danube — so there 
is some confusion in this account, which has become a report on the rivers 
of Pannonia rather than limited to the overland trade routes. Segistike is 
not far below the junction of the Korkoras and Sauos; the Noaros is 
probably one of the small rivers in the plain around the city, or even the 
lower course of the Sauos, but identification remains uncertain because of 
the previous mention of the Drauos as well as a river name missing from 
the text (Marjeta Šašel Kos, “The Noarus River in Strabo's Geography,” 
Tyche 17 [2002] 145-53). The Kalapis (or Colapis, modern Kupa) empties 
into the Sauos at Segistike. Although none of these rivers flows toward the 
north (the general direction is south or southeast), they were part of the 
trade network that brought Italian products from the head of the Adriatic 
north into Pannonia. The 1,200 stadia (about 240 km.) to the Danube is far 
too short — the airline distance from Trieste to Vienna (the nearest point on 
the Danube) is about 360 km. — although it is impossible to determine 
where the measurements were taken. For the Skordiskians, see 7.5.12. 
Siskia is simply an alternative (Roman) name for Segistike rather than 
a separate place: Strabo's assumption that they were two different towns 
may reflect distinct indigenous and Roman quarters. Sirmion is far down- 
stream (southeast) from Segistike, on the lower Sauos, at modern Sremska 
Mitrovica in Serbia, hardly on the road to Italy, but it is clear that Strabo 
has combined various elements about the trade network from the Adriatic 
to the northeast. 

7.5.3. A list of the Pannonian ethnic groups probably dates from the early 
years of Tiberius (Maurizio Colombo, “Le tribù dei Pannoni in Strabone," 
Tyche 22 [2007] 1-8). The Breukians lived on the lower Sauos, northwest 
of modern Beograd. Tiberius subdued them as part of his extended 
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campaigns in this region during the period 12-9 Bc (Suetonius, Tiberius 
9.2). The Andizetians were more to the northwest, near where the Drauos 
joins the Danube. The Ditionians were mountain people, living in the 
uplands of what is modern Bosnia, not far from the coast. The Peiroustians 
were farther south, in the mountains of extreme northern modern Albania. 
They were first encountered by the Romans during the second century Bc 
(Livy 45.26.13). The Mazaians lived in the uplands south of Segistike, in the 
border region of Dalmatia and Pannonia (Pliny, Natural History 3.142; Dio 
55.32.4), and the Daisitiatians were more to the southeast. Their leader, 
Baton (there were actually two brothers with this name, and the distinction 
between them is not clear), seems to have been one of the instigators of the 
Pannonian revolt of ap 6—9 (which probably involved all the peoples 
listed). He was captured and displayed in Tiberius’ triumph of ap 12, 
and sent to live in Ravenna (Velleius 2.110-16; Dio 55.29-34, 56.12; 
Suetonius, Tiberius 20): Ovid wondered why he should have received 
such generous treatment (Epistulae ex Ponto 2.1.45—6). For the Andiaians, 
see 7.5.6. Strabo's previous account of the Adriatic coast (see 5.1.9) had 
extended as far as Istria, and the itinerary continues from this point. 
The distances from Pola to the head of the Adriatic (about 160 km.), and 
across the Adriatic to Ankon, about 265 km., are accurate: the latter route 
cut straight across the sea and then headed down the coast. 

7.5.4. The first ethnic group on the coast south of Istria is the Iapodians. 
They tangled with the Romans during the last two centuries BC, penetrat- 
ing as far as Tergeste and Aquileia, until Octavian subdued them in 35 Bc 
(Appian, Z/[yrike 17-21; Dio 49.35). Metoulon, near modern Ogulin in 
Croatia, was their major city, which was destroyed in that campaign. 
Aroupinoi, or Arupion, lies just to the south, near modern Prozor, and 
Monetion is to the northwest near modern Brinje. Vendon (or Avendo) is 
between Aroupinoi and Monetion. All four of these Iapodian centers are in 
a small area, and the latter three are in the same isolated basin. The poverty 
of the land is largely due to the local karst topography. Tattooing was seen 
as a feature of the local people, especially for those of high birth (Herodotos 
5.6; Pliny, Natural History 22.2). 

The Libyrnikians (Liburnians in Latin) lived on the coast of modern 
Croatia and in the many offshore islands, and at an early date established 
a maritime supremacy in the eastern Adriatic, based on a unique type of 
ship, which the Romans called the /iburna, and which they eventually 
adopted (Appian, /|yrike 3; Casson, Ships 141-2). Due to the Libyrnikian 
naval power, there were few Greek settlements along the eastern Adriatic 
coast (essentially only the cluster around Issa: see 7.5.5), yet an attempt to 
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eliminate one of these, Pharos, in 384 Bc, resulted in a response by 
Dionysios I of Syracuse and the defeat of the Libyrnikians (Diodoros 
15.14). They sank into decline and eventually came under Roman control. 
Their main city was Skardon (at modern Skradin), situated on the coastal 
plain a short way inland on the Tityus River (modern Krka in Croatia). 

7.5.5. There are hundreds of islands along this coast, starting with the 
Apsyrtides at the north (modern Cres and Lošinj). These were associated 
with the myth of Medea: locating part of the voyage of the Argonauts in the 
upper Adriatic became popular in Hellenistic times. In the earlier rendition 
of the story, Apsyrtos was killed at or near Kolchis (the first extant version is 
by Pherekydes of Athens [F32] in the fifth century Bc). Theopompos 
(F130), in the following century, seems to have been the first to place his 
death in the Adriatic islands, and the tale may have developed from the 
assimilation of a local toponym and the proper name. The tale was 
popularized by Apollonios (4.515). 

Kyriktike (Curicta in Latin, modern Krk) is the northernmost island, 
where C. Antonius, brother of the triumvir, surrendered to Pompeius 
in 49 BC (Caesar, Civil War 3.10). The Libyrnides Islands are the extensive 
chain extending along the coast. Issa (modern Vis) was settled from Syracuse 
in the early fourth century Bc, part of the adventures of Dionysios I in the 
Adriatic (Diodoros 15.14.2), and was the core of a cluster of Greek settle- 
ments in the region. It is isolated and more out to sea than the other coastal 
islands, and thus it is reasonable that Dionysios would choose it for his initial 
outpost. Tragourion (modern Trogir) is immediately to the north and 
separated from the mainland only by a narrow channel, giving the Greeks 
a foothold on the coast proper. Pharos (modern Hvar), to the east of Issa, 
was founded in the early fourth century Bc by the Aegean island of Paros, 
with the approval of Dionysios I (Diodoros 15.13.4—5). It is the longest island 
in the Adriatic (over 65 km.), but only a few kilometers wide, and the 
city was at its west end, so that Issa, Tragourion, and Pharos city formed 
a triangle of Greek settlements intruding into the Libyrnikian territory. 
Demetrios the Pharian was an early supporter of Roman activities in the 
region, and was established by them in 229 Bc as the prominent local ruler 
(Polybios 2.10—11). He turned to piracy, however, which extended into the 
Aegean and offended his Roman patrons, who defeated him, causing him to 
change his sympathies to Philip V of Macedonia. He became one of the 
young king’s close advisors, with the sole goal of being restored to power in 
Pharos, even assuring that this was incorporated into the treaty between 
Philip and Hannibal (Polybios 5.101.7, 5.108, 7.9.14, 9.23.9). He was killed 
while on campaign in Messenia around 214 Bc (Polybios 3.19.11). 
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Dalmatia is a general term for much of the Adriatic coastal region, but 
Strabo used it to apply to the southern and more remote portion. Salon (or 
Salona), just east of Tragourion, was one of the major harbors on this coast, 
and an important indigenous settlement, conquered by the Romans in the 
first century Bc (Appian, Z/lyrike 11). Today it is a large and extensive 
archaeological site on the outskirts of modern Split in Croatia. Promon 
lies to the northwest in an interior valley, near modern Tepljuh. It was 
a center of resistance in the Illyrian War of 35-34 Bc, and was the focus 
of major operations by Octavian (Appian, ///yrike 25-7). Ninia may 
be modern Knin, and Sinotion (or Synodion) lies between Promon and 
Salon. All four towns are in a small area, and Strabo's source may be an 
account of the Illyrian War. 

Andetrion (modern Gornji Mu) is just northwest of Salon on the road 
to Sinotion and Promon, and Dalmion (Delminium in Latin) is probably 
northeast of Salon. Dalmion may be, as Strabo suggested, the eponym 
for Dalmatia, perhaps an ancient word for sheep (cf. Albanian “dele”). 
The Romans made an expedition to the area in 155 Bc (Livy, Summary 47; 
Appian, //lyrike 11). Land redistribution may have been necessary due to the 
flooding of the karst depressions (locally called “poljes”) that occurs 
every year for an extended period of time, and disrupts the marked 
boundaries (J. J. Wilkes, Dalmatia [London 1969] 185). Coinage in this 
region was introduced by the Greeks in the fourth century Bc: of the towns 
Strabo listed, there are coins from Issa, Pharos, and Black Korkyra, as well 
as the Daorizians (Barclay V. Head, Historia Numorum [Oxford 1911] 
317-18). 

Mt. Adrion is probably the Dinaric Alps that rise above the coast 
and the cities mentioned, whose highest point is Mt. Svilaja at 1,509 m. 
elevation. The Naron (modern Neretva) is the largest coastal river in this 
region, reaching the sea 90 km. southeast of Salon, although it is only 
230 km. long as the karst topography precludes any extensive watercourses. 
The Daorizians (Daorsians in Latin) lived on its left bank near the mouth. 
They minted coins from the second century Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 
215), which may have provided Strabo with his contrast to the Dalmatians. 
The Ardiaians were farther south — they are not certainly located — and 
were notorious for piracy until eliminated by their neighbors the 
Autariatians (Appian, Z//yrike 3). The Pleraians were also in this area, 
perhaps the Palarians who were raided inconclusively by the Romans in 
135 BC (Appian, ///yrike 10). Black Korkyra (Korkyra Melaiana, or Corcyra 
Nigra in Latin, modern Korčula) received its name due to its dark foresta- 
tion (Apollonios 4.569-71), notably different from the more arid and better 
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known Korkyra/Kerkyra (modern Corfu) farther to the southeast. Black 
Korkyra was a foundation from Knidos (Pseudo-Skymnos 427-8; Pliny, 
Natural History 3.152), perhaps around 600 Bc (Géographes grecs, vol. 1, 
p. 204), 

7.5.6. “Vardaean” is the Roman term for the Ardiaians (e.g. Pliny, 
Natural History 3.143). The inland karst topography is only marginally 
suitable for farming, and a seafaring people pushed into the interior would 
have great difficulty surviving, especially as an independent group. This 
phenomenon of local decline was widespread: Strabo cited examples 
from the western Alps into Thrace. Regional instability and the effect of 
Macedonian pressures in the east, and Roman pressures everywhere, which 
began in the third century Bc and continued into Strabo's day, were the 
primary causes. 

7.5.7. The Rhizonic Gulf is the modern Bay of Kotor in Montenegro. 
Rhizon (Risinum in Latin, modern Rison at the head of the gulf) was 
a major pirate stronghold until the Romans intervened, and then it 
gradually became a trading center (Polybios 2.11.16). The Drilon River 
(modern Drin) flows across northern Albania. It was a substantial river in 
antiquity, but has changed its course and is much diverted today 
(J. F. M. May, “Macedonia and Illyria [217-167 B.c.],” JRS 36 [1946] 
55-6). Dardanike, the territory of the Dardanians, lies in the interior on 
the upper Drilon. Some gaps and uncertainties in Strabo’s text make the 
narrative difficult to follow, and there is no further discussion of the 
Dardanians, which perhaps appeared in the lost parts of Book 7 (there is 
no connection between these Dardanians and those at Troy, discussed at 
13.1.24). The little-known Galabrians and Thounatians are not certainly 
located. The Maidians (see also 7.5.12) were well in the interior, along the 
Strymon River, and were known to the Greeks from the fifth century Bc 
(Thoukydides 2.98). Subsequently they were under Macedonian and (from 
29 BC) Roman rule (Dio 51.25.4). Homes under dung heaps (perhaps 
actually roofing made out of dung) were so built for warmth and to 
make them less visible (Tacitus, Germania 16). 

7.5.8. Lissos (modern Lezha in Albania) lies on the lower Drilon River 
(which no longer flows near the city). The town may have been founded by 
Dionysios I (Diodoros 15.13.4), but archaeological remains indicate far 
earlier habitation. It was an important port city, especially for Philip 
V in 213 Bc (Polybios 8.13) and Caesar in 48 Bc (Civil War 3.26-8). 
The fine city walls, rebuilt by Caesar, are still prominent. Akrolissos, the 
akropolis of Lissos, lies southeast of the lower town. Epidamnos (modern 
Durrés in Albania) was founded in the late seventh century Bc by the 
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Corinthians and Kerkyrians (Thoukydides 1.24—6), perhaps because of the 
silver deposits in the region (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 226). The town 
eventually came to be called Dyrrachion (Dyrrachium in Latin), the name 
of a nearby topographical feature. It lies at the head of a shallow bay, and 
has had a long and rich history as a major port city. Internal problems here 
were the immediate cause of the Peloponnesian War, and it was Pompeius’ 
base in the Roman civil war (Appian, Civil War 2.60; Dio 41.50). Its 
maritime importance has continued through the Venetian and Ottoman 
periods to the present. 

The Hapsos River (modern Semeni) and the Aoos (modern Vijosé) 
are short streams whose mouths are within a few kilometers of each other. 
Between them is Apollonia (modern Pojan), also a joint Corinthian— 
Kerkyrian foundation from a generation after Epidamnos (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 226-7). Its government was of interest to Aristotle 
(Politics 4.3.8), and it was located on one of Eratosthenes’ parallels 
(Eratosthenes, Geography F6o = 2.5.40). In the Roman civil war, it was 
Caesar's base (Plutarch, Caesar 38). Today it is the most significant archae- 
ological site in Albania. 

The alternative name used by Hekataios of Miletos (Fro2b) for the Aoos 
River, the Aias, appears in a number of sources (e.g. Pliny, Natural History 
3.145; Stephanos of Byzantion, “Lakmon”). Lakmon (modern Dokimi in 
Greece) is one of the peaks of the Pindos range (Herodotos 9.93). 
The source of the Inachos (see 8.6.8), which flows south into the 
Acheloos (through Amphilochian Argos) is on the southeastern slopes of 
Lakmon, and that of the Aoos/Aias is on the north side of the mountain, 
east of modern Ioannina in Greece. 

Strabo was always interested in unusual geological and mining phenom- 
ena, although the mines mentioned here are otherwise unknown. 
The bitumen springs near Apollonia were a well-known phenomenon, 
with a burning area covering the equivalent of the space of five couches, 
according to the Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard (127; see also 
Aelian, Historical Miscellany 13.16). Both sources were struck by the fact 
that the surrounding area produced green grass. The springs were probably 
in the vicinity of modern Selenizza (Forbes, Studies, vol. 1, p. 43). Ampelite 
(first mentioned here) was used to kill insects on vines. For Seleukeia in 
Pieria, see 16.2.4—5. The passage is also notable for the biographical datum 
regarding Poseidonios (F235 = T27), the only source that reveals he was 
prytanis on Rhodes, one of the two most important magistracies on the 
island. There is no evidence when he held the office: it was perhaps in the 
first decade of the first century Bc (Kidd, Commentary 21-2). 
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Balliake is perhaps the Baiake of Hekataios of Miletos (F104) or the 
Byllis of the Roman civil war (Caesar, Civil War 3.40); if the latter, it lies 
a short distance up the Aoos from Apollonia in the vicinity of modern 
Hekal in Albania. Orikon is at modern Orikumi at the head of the Gulf of 
Vloré, allegedly a Euboian foundation (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 226). 
It was an important Roman base during the Macedonian Wars (Livy 
24.40), but is otherwise little known. Panormos is known only here, at 
7.7.5, and in the Geographical Guide of Ptolemy (3.14.2). Since Orikon is at 
the head of a deep bay, it is difficult to imagine that its naval station was far 
away, but the name of Panormos may survive in the locality on the coast 
near modern Himara that was known as Porto Palermo in the Venetian 
period. The Keraunian Mountains (modern Karaburun in Albania) lie on 
a long narrow peninsula and are conspicuous, especially from Italy, the 
“Acroceraunia” of Horace (Ode 1.3). They were considered to mark the 
southern end of the Adriatic, since they are the closest point on this coast to 
Italy, creating a narrows only 65 km. across. 

7.5.9. The narrows that mark the separation between the Adria (or 
Adriatic) to the north, and the Ionian Sea to the south, extend from modern 
Capo d'Otranto, just south of the homonymous city (ancient Hydrous), the 
easternmost point of Italy, northeast to the Karaburun (ancient Keraunian) 
Mountains of Albania. According to Strabo (6.3.5) it was a distance of 700 
stadia, but actually it is far shorter, and Strabo's number may reflect the 
actual sailing route. The eponymous Ionios of Issa (modern Vis, off the 
Damatian coast) does not seem to have been known before the fourth 
century BC (Theopompos F129), although the name of the Ionian Sea is 
documented by the beginning of the previous century (as “Ionian Gulf,” 
Hekataios of Miletos F91-2), and is probably far older. It originally included 
the entire Adriatic. The Adria River is probably one of the outlets of the 
Padus (modern Po), perhaps the Atrianos of Ptolemy (Geographical Guide 
3.1.24), near the city of Atria (5.1.8). Such toponyms were known at the head 
of the Adriatic since the early fifth century Bc (Hekataios of Miletos F90). 

Except for a passing reference at 7.3.6, this is the first mention by Strabo 
of the fourth-century Bc historian Theopompos of Chios, who was cited 
eleven times in the Geography. His lengthy Philippika was a universal 
history, centering on Philip II of Macedonia. Strabo found Theopompos 
at fault for being prone to false information, which was also Polybios’ point 
of view (34.12.1-2), who was regularly critical of the earlier historian’s 
credulity (Polybios 8.9—11, 16.12.7—11). 

The distance of 2,000 stadia (perhaps 400 km.) from the Libyrnians to 
Keraunia is reasonable. Analysis of these distances and travel times is 
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difficult because of imprecise end points, but six days to the “recess” (the 
head of the Adriatic) from, one presumes, Keraunia — about 800 km. — is 
indeed slow: it is the same distance as from Ostia to Tarrakon in Iberia, 
a journey of four days (Casson, Ships 283). Thirty days for the land journey 
(again details are not specified) would suggest about 30 km. a day — the 
modern route through Rijeka is 965 km. (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 124) — 
a possible if hard passage. The critique of Theopompos is somewhat 
confused, and there may be something missing from the text, as the present 
account does not make clear what the “both seas” are (presumably the 
Adriatic and Aegean), and what the circuit of s00 stadia includes. For the 
Naron (modern Neretva) River, see 7.5.5. As the longest river in Dalmatia, 
it might have been thought to have connections to the Aegean, but pottery 
from Chios and Thasos suggests trade, not the strange properties of rivers 
(Beaumont, *Greek Influence" 198—201). For the (false) stories that both 
seas could be seen from a certain mountain (Haimos), see 7.5.1, and for the 
familiar tale of the Istros being connected to the Adria, see 1.3.15. The vague 
complaints against Eratosthenes may refer to Polybios' attitude about his 
treatment of Pytheas, which led him to reject not only the Massalian's data, 
but much of Eratosthenes’ information about western Europe (Polybios 
34.5, etc.). 

7.5.10. Having described the eastern coast of the Adriatic, Strabo next 
gave an account of some of the inland peoples (through Section 7.5.12). 
The source for his generalized description of the coast is unknown, and the 
vague statement that the nature of the people and piracy meant limited 
(Greek and Roman) settlement is to some extent contradicted by Strabo 
himself, who actually emphasized the ruggedness of the land that prohib- 
ited intensive occupation, especially when compared with the Italian coast 
opposite. It is true that there was little early Greek settlement, but it was 
probably due to the land rather than the people (Harry J. Dell, 
"The Origin and Nature of Illyrian Piracy," Historia 16 [1967] 344—58, at 
349—50). For the Dalmatians and the other inland peoples, 7.5.2—5. 

7.5.11. The Autariatians lived inland of the Ardaians. Strabo's assertion 
of their power is implicit in the account, as they ranged as far north as the 
Istros, until their importance began to diminish by the third century Bc. 
Their collapse was related in detail by Appian (//yrike 4): they were 
involved in the Keltic attack on Delphi of 279 Bc (see 4.1.13) and upon 
returning home were set upon by a plague of frogs, whose decaying bodies 
caused disease. Those who survived were forced to leave their homeland. 
At their peak they controlled an extensive area equivalant to much of 
Hungary and northern former Yugoslavia. 
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The contesting of the salt works between the Autariatians and Ardaians 
(also described in the Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard [138], where 
the salt was used by cattle) led to the elimination of the latter (Appian, 
Illyrike 3). They were probably in the valley of the Naron (modern 
Nevetna), perhaps at modern Orahovica, where such deposits exist today 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 125). The contention between the two peoples 
was in the fourth century Bc. 

For the Triballians, see 7.3.8. Their neighbors the Agrianians lived on 
the upper Strymon (in southwestern modern Bulgaria) and were military 
allies of the Macedonians from the fourth century Bc (Polybios 2.65; 
Arrian, Anabasis 1.5.1-10). The fifteen days to the Istros — an unusually 
precise figure for such remote country — may be data from Alexander's 
expedition against the Triballians in 335 Bc, which may also be the source 
for other details in this and the following section. The Skordiskians (see 
7.5.12) were weakened by steady Roman pressure in the second and first 
centuries BC, especially by M. Minicius Rufus, who built the Porticus 
Minucia in Rome as a result of his triumph. They were essentially subdued 
by Tiberius as a part of his northern expedition of 16—12 sc (Velleius 
2.39.3). 

7.5.12. The Skordiskians lived along the Istros between the Noaros 
and the Margos (or Bargos, modern Morava in Serbia) Rivers. The 
identification of the Noaros is not certain (see 7.5.2). The Margos/ 
Bargos was the dividing line between the two subgroups: it is the largest 
southern affluent of the lower Istros/Danube, with its source near 
modern Skopje. Heorta and Kapedunum are otherwise unknown, 
although the former may be south-southwest of Beograd (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 6, p. 303). 

Strabo's account of the lower Istros probably continues to rely on 
information from the 335 Bc expedition of Alexander, overlapping with 
some previously discussed material. Little Skythia refers to the region 
between the great northern arc of the Danube and the Black Sea, where the 
river parallels the coast for nearly 160 km. and there are extensive marshes. 
The Krobyzians lived along the coast to its south (Hekataios of Miletos 
F170; Herodotos 4.49). The Trogodytians seem to have been to the north 
in the curve of the Danube. Although this is the form in the best manu- 
scripts, there is confusion between the ethnym and the descriptive 
term “Troglodytians,” or “Cave-Dwellers” (there is a similar problem 
with the Trogodytes on the Red Sea [Herodotos 4.183; Pliny, Natural 
History 6.169—75]), and it remains uncertain whether Strabo was referring 
to cave dwellers or people with a similar-sounding name. On the 
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orthographic problem, see G. W. Murray and E. H. Warmington, 
“Trogodytica: the Red Sea Littoral in Ptolemaic Times,” Geographical 
Journal 133 [1967] 24-33, at 24). 

Kallatis (modern Mangalia in Romania), an outpost of Herakleia 
Pontika (12.3.6), was founded as early as the sixth century Bc. Its fortunes 
declined when it allied with Mithridates VI and the city was captured 
by M. Licinius Lucullus in 72 Bc (Appian, lyrike 30). Tomeus, more 
familarly Tomis (modern Constantza), is famous as the home of the exiled 
Ovid. It was a Milesian foundation of the sixth century Bc (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 247), and suffered from its alliance with Mithridates VI, 
yet by Strabo's time it had become an important trading center. Ovid 
found it difficult to live in, although its people were hospitable (Ovid, 
Tristia 3.10; Epistulae ex Ponto 4.14). Istros (Histria or Istria, modern 
Histria), was the northernmost of these three towns, and had a similar 
history. The site has not been occupied since the seventh century AD, 
so there are extensive archaeological remains (D. M. Pippidi, “Istros,” 
PECS 419). 

For Mt. Haimos, the modern Balkan range of northern Bulgaria, see 
7.5.1, although here Strabo may have conflated it with the Rhodope 
mountains farther south. The Korallians are known no earlier than the 
first century BC (Ovid, Epistulae ex Ponto 4.2.37; Appian, Mithridateios 69), 
when they were allies of Mithridates VI. They probably lived on the coast 
south of Kallatis. The Bessians were mountain people who controlled 
a famous shrine to Dionysos (Herodotos 7.111): like many in this region, 
they allied with Mithridates VI and were a constant problem for the 
Romans during much of the first century Bc (Dio 51.25.5, 54.34), which 
may be the reason for their particularly bad reputation. For the Maidians, 
farther west along the Strymon River, see 7.5.7. The Dantheletians, or 
Dentheletians (Polybios 23.8.4), were also on the upper Strymon and had 
been known since the fourth century Bc (Theopompos F221), and were still 
a problem in Strabo's day (Dio 54.20). Strabo's account has now moved 
inland, into extreme western modern Bulgaria, and adjoins peoples dis- 
cussed previously, such as the Autaritians, Dardanians, and Ardiaians 
(7.5.5-7, 11). The Dasaretians were probably around modern Lake Ohrid 
on the Macedonian-Albanian border (Livy 43.9.7) and were opponents of 
Philip V of Macedonia in the late third century Bc (Polybios 5.108.2). 
The Hybrianians were probably in the same region, but are otherwise 
unknown. Strabo ended this section as he began it, with the Skordiskians, 
who seem to have been responsibile for eliminating or assimilating many of 
the peoples in this region south of the lower Istros. 
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Part 6: The Western Coast of the Pontos 


7.6.1. Part 6 is a brief discussion of the remainder of the western coast of 
the Pontos, from the mouth of the Istros to Byzantion and the Bosporos. 
This, as Strabo noted, paralleled his description of the Adriatic coast as far 
south as the Keraunian Mountains (7.5.8—10). Some of the initial material — 
citation of the three towns of Istros, Tomis, and Kallatis — is from 
a different and more detailed source than at 7.5.12, since Tomis is used 
instead of Tomeus. Apollonia (modern Sozopol in Bulgaria) lies at the 
south end of a broad bay, the Bay of Burgas, and was a Milesian foundation 
of perhaps 600 Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 246—7). The city had close 
relations with Athens, but political instability led to its decline (Aristotle, 
Politics 5.2.11, 5.5.6). Its notable Temple of Apollo, situated on an island 
(now connected to the mainland) suffered the depredations of Lucullus 
when he was in the region in 72 Bc. In his triumph the following year he 
displayed captured art, including the Apollo, which was 30 cubits (about 
14 m.) high and cost 500 talents (Pliny, Natural History 34.39). Strabo, 
although generally supportive of Roman policy, was always anxious to 
draw attention to the removal of Greek art to Rome. 

Kalamis was active in the early fifth century Bc and was noted for works 
at Olympia (for Hieron I of Syracuse), Tanagra, and Athens (Pausanias 
6.12.1, 9.22.1, 1.3.4). Various attempts have been made to equate extant 
sculptures with his work, but all such efforts are far from certain 
(Gisela M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks [4th edn, 
New Haven, Conn. 1970] 158-60). 

Bizone (near Kavarna in Bulgaria) was little known before it was 
captured by Lucullus (Eutropios 6.10). The earthquake that destroyed it 
(see also Pliny, Natural History 4.44) was presumably not long thereafter. 
From Bizone, Strabo’s account runs north to south: Krounoi is on the 
coast to the west at modern Balčik. It may have been the port for the better- 
known Dionysopolis (Pomponius Mela 2.22). Odessos (modern Varna in 
Bulgaria), was a Milesian foundation of the mid-sixth century Bc (Pliny, 
Natural History 4.45; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 247) and the most 
important and prosperous city on this coast until it was captured by 
Lucullus (Appian, ///yrike 30). Naulochos (modern Obzor in Bulgaria) is 
about 50 km. farther down the coast just north of the Bay of Burgas. 
An outpost of Mesembria (see below), it had a notable temple of Zeus or 
Jupiter, shown on the Peutinger Map. The name Naulochos is descriptive 
(Homer, Odyssey 4.846, etc.), indicating an anchorage; it was said actually 
to have had four of them (Pliny, Natural History 4.45). 
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Between Naulochos and its mother city of Mesembria is the easternmost 
spur of Mt. Haimos (modern Balkan Mountains), where ridges over 
300 m. in elevation reach the sea. This east-west range runs across modern 
Bulgaria into eastern Serbia. Mesembria (or Mesambria), at modern 
Nesebur in Bulgaria, on the north side of the Bay of Burgas, was settled 
around 500 Bc by Byzantion and Chalkedon, with perhaps some Megarian 
help (Herodotos 6.33; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 247), on a site that had 
already been occupied by the Thracians. Its prosperity can be demon- 
strated by its ability to found its own outpost at Naulochos. In later times, 
its history paralleled that of other cities along this coast. Strabo’s etymology 
of the name of the city is quite correct, although its founder Menas 
(or Melsas or Melsos: Nikolaos of Damascus F43) is not known before 
Strabo’s day, indicating that it was probably a local creation of the first 
century BC when such etymological tales were popular (Krzysztof Nawotka, 
“Melsas, the Founder of Mesambria?" Hermes 122 [1994] 320-6). For 
Selymbria, or Selybria (in the Propontis) and Ainos (in Thrace), see 7.F21. 

Anchiale (“Near the Sea”) is just southwest of Mesembria, at modern 
Pomorie. Cape Tirizis (modern Kaliakra in Bulgaria) is out of place in 
Strabo’s periplous, since it lies between Kallatis and Bizone, where the coast 
turns sharply west (Pomponius Mela 2.22). It was a safe point, and of use to 
Lysimachos, the companion of Alexander the Great, who received control 
of the western Black Sea coast after Alexander’s death. Presumably Tirizis 
was his treasury during his lengthy conflict with the Odrysian king Seuthes 
III (lasting until 313 Bc: Diodoros 18.14.2—4, 19.73.5-8). 

The Kyaneai are the modern Orektasi islets on the north side of 
the entrance to the Bosporos. They had mythical significance, and the 
toponym moved around the Mediterranean, but here they are definite 
locales. Thynias (modern İğneada Burnu in Turkey) is a sharp promon- 
tory which, although under the control of Apollonia, probably did not 
have a settlement. Phinopolis (Pliny, Natural History 4.45) and Andriake 
(mentioned only here) are not located, but presumably lie on the 30 km. of 
coast between Thynias and the city of Salmydessos. Salmydessos (modern 
Midye in Turkey) is both a city and the long straight coast to its southeast. 
The town was an indigenous settlement, the home of Phineus, the blind 
prophet who assisted the Argonauts (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.9.21). 
The Salmydessian coast was notorious for shipwrecks, whose debris the 
locals would acquire. Xenophon, who was there in 400 Bc, described their 
plundering, with the beach divided into sections for harvesting, and the 
amazing material that could be found on shore, including beds, wooden 
chests, and especially books (Anabasis 7.5.12—14). 
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The two sanctuaries were opposite one another a short distance up the 
Bosporos, with the Byzantian one on the European shore (probably near 
modern Rumeli Kavagi) and the Chalkidean one in Asia (at modern 
Anadolu Kavak), dedicated to Zeus Ourios (Arrian, Periplous 25.4) and 
allegedly established by Phrixos. On these sanctuaries, see Alfonso 
Moreno, “Hieron: the Ancient Sanctuary at the Mouth of the Black 
Sea," Hesperia 77 [2008] 655—709). Strabo's report on the width of the 
Bosporos seems somewhat confused, as it is actually narrower at the 
Propontis end. 

7.6.2. The account heads down the Bosporos. The Pentastadion is the 
narrowest point of the channel (about a kilometer across), about 8 km. 
before Byzantion at modern Roumeli Hissar, the position of the bridge of 
Dareios I (Herodotos 4.85—8). Under the Fig Tree has not been located, 
but must be within the urban zone of modern Istanbul, just north of the 
Horn of the Byzantines, known also as the Golden Horn (Pliny, Natural 
History 4.46). It is a deep inlet which is the estuary of the Kydaros River 
(modern Alibeysu). The analogy of the deer horn was also applied to 
Brundisium (6.3.6). The ancient cities of Byzantion and Constantinople 
were totally on the south side of the Horn. Strabo had little to say about 
Byzantion, although he called it a “famous city" and it was one of the 
datum points in the world grid of Eratosthenes (Geography F60 - 2.5.41). 
It was founded in a striking location by the Megarians and others in the 
seventh century BC, a date supported by both literature and archaeology 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 246). In Strabo's time it was a free city, located 
around the future site of Hagia Sophia. 

There follows a digression on the tuna industry, something that Strabo 
had previously discussed (1.2.15) and in which he seems to have been 
unusually interested. The pelamys is the young tuna, less than a year old 
(Aristotle, Research on Animals 6.17), although the word could be used 
generically. Those of the Bosporos were famous (Sophokles F503; Pliny, 
Natural History 9.50—2), and Strabo's account of them is one of the fullest 
in literature (Dalby, Food 333—7). Their migration was extensive: from the 
Maiotis on the north shore of the Black Sea around to the east, and then 
along the Anatolian coast, eventually being driven through the Bosporos 
and into the Mediterranean. Those caught in the Bosporos provided a 
major source of income for Byzantion: fishermen there were a recognized 
social and economic class, and the fisheries were state-owned (Aristotle, 
Politics 4.4.15). The currents drove the fish onto the European side of the 
Bosporos, and thus the people of Chalkedon (for which, see 12.4.2) — which 
was located just outside the Bosporos on the Asian shore — were ridiculed 
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for the adverse siting of their city, unable to take advantage of the major 
economic resource of the region despite having established themselves 
seventeen years before Byzantion (Herodotos 4.144, who presented the 
tale not as an oracle but as a witticism of the Persian Megabazos). 

The Astians lived in the hinterland northwest of Byzantion, and were 
prominent in late Hellenistic times (Polybios 13.10.10). Kalybe — notorious 
for its foul weather — was an outpost of Philip II, which has not been 
precisely located (Demosthenes, On the Chersonesos 44; Walbank, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 2, p. 423). 


Part 7: The Northern Hellenic Peninsula 


7.7.1. Having completed the discussion of the Balkan peninsula as far 
south as the Keraunian Mountains in the west (7.5.8) and the Bosporos in 
the east (7.6.2), Strabo next considered the northern parts of the Greek 
peninsula. Because the extant text breaks off at 7.7.12, the exact extent of 
the account cannot be precisely determined. 

After a brief summary of the previous material of Parts 5 and 6, there is 
an ethnic analysis of the Greek peninsula, using Hekataios of Miletos 
(Frr9) as the primary source. That the original population of Greece was 
barbarian, with a series of immigrants from the east and south, had been 
the standard theory since at least the fifth century Bc (see also 9.2.3, 12.8.4). 
Homer knew about Pelops, as his grandson Agamemnon still had his 
scepter (Homer, Iliad 2.100—8), but the full tale of his gruesome treatment 
by his father Tantalos and his defeat of Oinomaos only developed by the 
fifth century Bc, when it was popularized by Pindar (Olympian 1.23-96), 
and, in part, appeared on the east pediment of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Pelops’ origin in Phrygia was known to Herodotos (7.8), and his 
role as a powerful early ruler who was the eponym of the Peloponnesos was 
taken for granted by the time of Thoukydides (1.9). 

Danaos was not known to Homer, despite his frequent use of the 
ethnym “Danaans,” but Hesiod (F75) perhaps knew the tale of his arrival 
in Argos and his brother Aigyptos. By the fifth century Bc the story of 
Danaos and his daughters had taken its present form (Aischylos, Suppliant 
Women; Herodotos 2.171). For the Dryopians, see 9.5.10, the Kaukonians, 
8.3.11, the Pelasgians, 5.2.4, and the Lelegians 13.1.59. 

Eumolpos (see also 10.3.17), the “Sweet Singer,” was a Thracian musi- 
cian who established the Eleusinian mysteries (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
475; Andron of Halikarnassos [FGrHist #10] F13). Tereus of Daulis (for 
which see 9.3.13; also Thoukydides 2.29), the husband of Prokne, assaulted 
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her sister Philomela, who, having her tongue torn out, revealed the crime 
by depicting it in a tapestry. The sisters then killed Tereus' son Itys, and all 
were changed into birds (Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.424—674). 

Kadmos came to Boiotian Thebes from Tyre, looking for his sister 
Europa (Herodotos 2.49). For the Aonians, Temmikians, and Hyantians, 
see 9.2.3. The association of the Boiotians with swine seems to have been 
first expressed in literature by Pindar in the passage cited (F83) as well as 
Olympian 6.87—91, dated to Olympiad 76, 77, or 78 (476, 472, or 468 BC), 
but it was already a well-known slander. It was probably Athenian in origin 
(perhaps suggested by the ethnym Hyantes, which might sound like “Pig- 
People,” from /ys), and became a staple of Athenian comedy (Duane 
W. Roller, “The Boiotian Pig,” in Essays in the Topography, History, and 
Culture of Boiotia | Teiresias Supplement 3, ed. A. Schachter, Montreal 1990] 
139-44). 

Kekrops, the first king of Athens, was believed to be indigenous 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.14.1) yet with a foreign name, an assumption 
based on an uncertain passage of Diodoros (1.28). Kodros was another 
Athenian king, perhaps the last (Justin, Epitome 2.7.1). Aiklos was the 
founder of Eretria, and Kothos founded Chalkis: both were Athenians 
(10.1.8). Drymas may be associated with the toponym Drymos, common in 
Central Greece (Herodotos 8.33; Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 326, 
and Aristotle [F612] cited three separate towns). Krinakos is probably the 
son of Zeus mentioned by Hesiod and connected with Lesbos (Hesiod 
F128 = Diodoros 5.81). Some of these names may be pre-Hellenic, but 
Drymas and Krinakos seem purely Greek. 

Strabo’s summary of the portions of the Greek world ruled by barbarians 
seems oddly dated, as there is no mention of the Romans and no indication 
of the Macedonian hegemony. In fact, the Athamanians no longer existed 
in his time (9.4.17). The account reflects an early stage of Greek history, 
certainly pre-Hellenistic, perhaps from an oration of the early fourth 
century BC just previous to the rise of Macedonian power. Nevertheless 
the passage stands as Strabo's introduction to his subsequent discussion of 
northwest Greece. 

7.7.2. The Lelegians, along with the Pelasgians, were early ethnic groups 
of the Aegean world. According to Homer, the Lelegians lived in the 
southwestern Troad (Iad 10.429) on the Satnioeis (modern Yermidere) 
River. They were also in Central Greece and Karia, as Strabo noted. His 
account of them is the most thorough extant, perhaps derived from 
Aristotle. They were extinct as a people in Strabo's day, but the ethnym 
may have survived locally in Karia (13.1.59; Plutarch, Greek Questions 46). 
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Documentation of them in so many places — northern and southern coastal 
Anatolia, northwest and Central Greece, and the islands — suggests that 
they were early immigrants from the north who eventually scattered and 
whose remnants remained in isolated pockets into Roman times. 
The eponymous myth about Lelex and his descendants is connected with 
the origins of Sparta (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.10.5; Pausanias 3.1.1) and 
was probably only associated with the Lelegians in later times. Hesiod's 
account (F251) - that the Lelegians were ruled by Lokros and Deukalion — 
provides a separate Central Greek context. 

7.7.3. Returning to his own era, Strabo described the depopulation of 
Greece in the Roman period, something that began in the second 
century BC (see also 9.2.5). Polybios (36.17.5—7) vividly placed the blame 
on childlessness, but this is simplistic, and there is also evidence for 
inefficient land use and redistribution of wealth (J. K. Davies, "Cultural, 
Social and Economic Features of the Hellenistic World," CAH 7.1 [2nd 
edn, Cambridge 1984] 257—320, at 267—9). Constant warfare, especially 
after 146 BC, was also a problem (Walbank, Historical Commentary vol. 3, 
p. 680). Strabo's example was one of the most egregious cases of social 
disruption in Hellenistic times: the actions of L. Aemilius Paullus after the 
victory at Pydna in 167 Bc. Paullus made his headquarters at Passaron in 
Epeiros, and through deceit collected all the valuables from the Epeirote 
cities and allowed his soldiers to plunder the region, since the local 
Molossians had been a center of opposition to the Romans (Polybios 
30.7.2). Regardless of the political or military reasons behind Paullus' 
actions — and allowing for exaggeration in both Greek and Roman sources — 
the incident was seen as an inauspicious inauguration of Roman rule in 
Greece. Strabo's primary source was Polybios (30.15); other accounts were 
preserved by Livy (45.34) and Plutarch (Aemilius Paullus 29); see also Pliny, 
Natural History 4.39. Returning to topography, Strabo began his descrip- 
tion of the Greek peninsula at the point that he had ended his account of 
the Adriatic (7.5.9). 

7.7.4. For Epidamnos and Apollonia, see 7.5.8. The Via Egnatia, por- 
tions of which remain in use, was begun by the little-known Cn. Egnatius 
in the 140s Bc (Erich S. Gruen, The Hellenistic World and the Coming of 
Rome (Berkeley, Calif. 1984] 435-6). It started at both Epidamnos and 
Apollonia; the two branches joined at the interior edge of the coastal plain, 
about 30 km. from both cities. The road went across northern Greece to 
Thessalonikeia and eventually ended at Kypsela (not certainly located) on 
the Hebros River, the modern boundary between Greece and Turkey. 
By the mid-first century Bc it had been extended to Byzantion. Strabo’s 
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account is based on Polybios (34.12.2a-8) and thus does not reflect the 
eastern addition. 

There is a brief digression about the conversion of miles to stadia, 
demonstrating the difficulty of determining ancient distances. Although 
8 stadia to the mile was the common calculation, Polybios used 814, 
perhaps more accurate (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, 
pp. 623-4), but this provided two different equations which may not 
have always been taken into account by subsequent authors, both ancient 
and modern. 

Strabo then traced the Via Egnatia from the junction of its two branches 
as far as Thessalonikeia. The road passed north of Candavia Mountain 
(the modern Polisit Mountains of Albania), following the Genusus (mod- 
ern Shkumbini) River. It reached Lake Lychnidos (modern Lake Ohrid) 
and curved around its north side to Lychnidos (modern Ohrid in 
Macedonia). Pylon (“Gate”) was a few kilometers to the east, marking 
the provincial border. Barnous (modern Voras Kaimatsala in Greece) is 
actually a high mountain spur — the road passed to the south of it — but 
there may have been a town of the same name. Before Barnous was 
Herakleia (modern Bitola in Greece), the most important town between 
the Adriatic and central Macedonia, which prospered in the Roman period 
due to its position on the road. The Lynkestians were the indigenous 
population of this region, whose king, Arrhabaios, was the great- 
grandfather of Philip II of Macedonia (7.7.8). His Bakchiad lineage 
demonstrates Corinthian penetration into this region. The road curved 
around Mt. Barnous and entered the territory of the Eordians before 
dropping down into the Macedonian plain at Edessa, which has regained 
its ancient name. The town is not mentioned before the late third 
century BC, when Philip V of Macedonia was in the region (Polybios 
5.97), but its striking location at the major route of access from the plain 
to the interior indicates that it was an ancient settlement. For Pella, which 
lies about 19 km. to the east, see 7.F 11. The Via Egnatia reaches the coast in 
another 24 km., at Thessalonikeia (or Thessalonike, 7.F13). Strabo’s itin- 
erary ends here and there is no account of the road farther east. Polybios’ 
distance is based on the milestones. 

Strabo saw the Via Egnatia as marking a division between Illyria and the 
places to its east in the southern Balkans — which he had already discussed 
(7.5.1-3) — and Epeiros, lying south of the road as far as the Ambrakian Gulf 
(7.7.5—6), where Hellas proper began, extending east to the Aegean. He 
limited Hellas to the central strip of the Greek peninsula (see 9.5.5—6), not 
including the Peloponnesos. The terms “Hellas” and “Hellenes” were 
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originally a Thessalian toponym and ethnym, the only sense in which 
Homer knew the terms (Iad 2.683-4, etc.). East of Epeiros was 
Macedonia, with the Strymon River the division between it and Thrace. 
Strabo here used the more general term of “Hellenes,” asserting that the 
coastal region of Thrace was populated by them, reflecting the situation 
after the arrival of the Greeks in the eighth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 229—32). Their settlements extended as far as the Melas Gulf, the 
northeastern recess of the Aegean. 

The Aigaian Sea, or Aegean (discussed more throughly at 2.5.21—4), is 
here considered only in terms of where it touches the central and northern 
Greek peninsula, which Strabo divided into two parts: the southern coast 
extending from Sounion to Thessalonikeia (the Thermaic Gulfis the recess 
at the northwest corner of the sea), and the northern coast east from there 
to the Strymon. It is a peculiar definition, perhaps more political than 
geographical, since no account is made of the Chalkidean peninsula which 
intrudes into the sea and occupies the entire stretch from Thessalonikeia to 
the Strymon. The description ends with mention of the Macedonian 
expansion to the east. In 358 Bc Philip II took Amphipolis at the mouth 
of the Strymon (Diodoros 16.8.2—3), extending his control into Thrace as 
far as the Nestos, the next large river after the Strymon, about 70 km. to the 
east. The mineral resources of the region had long been of interest: 
Phoenicians and later Milesians had exploited Thasos (Herodotos 6.46—7). 

For the Myrtoan, Cretan, and Libyan Seas (south of the Aegean), see 
2.5.19—21; for the Ambrakian Gulf (on the west coast of Greece), 7.7.6, and 
for the Corinthian and Krisaian Gulfs, 8.2.3. 

7.7.5. Using Theopompos (F382) as his primary source — thus some of 
the material is grounded in the fourth century Bc — Strabo catalogued the 
major peoples of northwest Greece. Although Theopompos listed fourteen 
groups, Strabo had only eleven. T'he Chaonians lived on the southern coast 
of modern Albania, and became involved in Greek affairs in the fifth 
century BC, when they were allies of the Spartans in the early stages of 
the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 2.80). By the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period they were overshadowed by the Molossians, who lived 
in the interior around the ancient oracle at Dodona (7.7.9—12), possession 
of which enhanced their status. They had become powerful in the fifth 
century Bc: like the Chaonians they supported the Spartans at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. They reached their peak when Olympias, 
the daughter of King Neoptolemos, married Philip II in 356 sc, 
a relationship that produced Alexander the Great (Athenaios 13.557c). 
Thus Molossian affairs became closely connected to those of Macedonia. 
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The Aiakid dynasty traced its lineage back to Aiakos the grandfather of 
Achilles, and lasted until it was deposed in the third century Bc (Justin, 
Epitome 28.3): its most famous member was Pyrrhos, the invader of Italy. 
The Molossians were effectively eliminated with the depredations of 
Aemilius Paullus in 167 Bc (7.7.3). 

The Thesprotians were perhaps the most ancient of the peoples of 
northwest Greece, living just north of the Ambrakian Gulf and west of 
the Molossians. Odysseus claimed to have been washed up on their shore, 
and noted their prosperity (Homer, Odyssey 17.526, 14.314-20, 19.271). 
They were said to have established the ancient oracle at Dodona 
(Herodotos 2.56; but see 7.7.10). For the Kassopaians, see 7.7.6. South of 
the Thesprotians is the Ambrakian Gulf, the large bay that intrudes into 
the coast of northwestern Greece. Strabo used a coastal sailing itinerary to 
describe the route from the Keraunian Mountains along the coast of the 
Ausonian Sea. The straight distance is about 200 km., so 1,700 stadia 
(about 340 km.) seems long, but might be reasonable given the sinuosities 
of the coast. 

For Panormos see 7.5.8. Onchesmos (modern Saranda in Albania) is at 
the southern end of the Keraunian Mountains and was a place for embar- 
kation to Italy, lying just northeast of the extremity of Kerkyra (modern 
Corfu), on which the city of Kassiope lies. The sailing itinerary crosses 
over to the island before returning to the mainland at Bouthroton: this 
probably reflects an actual shipping route. Kassiope was also a port for Italy 
in Roman times — the earlier history of the town is unknown — and Cicero 
was stranded here for a week in November of 50 Bc due to adverse winds 
(Cicero, Letters to His Friends 16.9). Phalakron ("Bald," modern Axis 
Taxiarchis) is a promontory on the western side of Kerkyra, directly across 
the island from the modern city of Corfu. The sailing distances to 
Brundisium and Taras are not really the same; that to the latter is some- 
what longer, but Phalakron was presumably the point where ships coming 
from the south would turn west to make the crossing to Taras. Strabo's 
sailing route then crossed back to the mainland and Poseideion (Akra 
Skala in Albania), the closest point to Kerkyra. Slightly inland was the 
important city of Bouthroton (modern Butrinti in Albania). A major 
archaeological site today, it lies about 5 km. inland on a knoll (perhaps 
an island in antiquity) at the edge of the lake known as Muddy Harbor 
(modern Gji i Butrintit). Allegedly the city originated in the mythological 
period (Teukros of Kyzikos [FGrHist #274] F1), but it probably was of 
little importance until Roman times, when Caesar made it one of his 
bases during the war against Pompeius (Caesar, Civil War 3.16) and 
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T. Pomponius Atticus owned property there, repeatedly asking Cicero to 
intervene against plans for local urban development (Cicero, Letters to 
Atticus #26, etc.). 

The Sybota (modern Sivota in Greece) are the small islets just off the 
Greek mainland opposite the southern end of Kerkyra (Thoukydides 
1.47.1). Leukimma (“White Cape,” modern Lefkimi; see Thoukydides 
3.79.3) is to the northwest, not actually the eastern point of Kerkyra but 
a prominent cape. Cape Cheimerion has not been located with certainty, 
but is perhaps at modern Akra Trophale where the coast turns toward the 
east. Sweet Harbor must be on the coastal plain at the estuary of the 
Acheron River, and the Acherousian Lake is now rice paddies (Strabo, 
ed. Radt, vol. 5, p. 319). The Thyamis River (the ancient name has been 
restored) is to the north, about halfway to Bouthroton: citation of the 
Thyamis after the Acheron reflects Thoukydides (1.46.4), and the sentence 
is intrusive since Kichyros is on the Acheron, not the Thyamis. Kichyros, 
originally Ephyra (modern Mesopotamon), lying slightly inland, was the 
site of a famous oracle. Phoinike (modern Finiq in Albania) is also out of 
order, although as an inland city it would not be listed in a periplous. It is 
about 19 km. north of Bouthroton, and became important after the over- 
throw of the Aiakid monarchy in 232 Bc, becoming the capital of the new 
Epeirote Federation (SIG 653A.4). 

Bouchetion has not been located beyond its position in the lower 
Acheron valley. Elatria, Pandosia, and Batiai are presumably farther up 
the river. The two harbors — Komaros and a second unnamed one — 
cannot easily be located, although they must be on a brief stretch of 
coast north of the mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf. One of the two is 
certainly the indented southern end of the bay known today as Limeni 
Nikopoleos, at modern Mitikas. Generally this is believed to be Komaros 
Harbor (thus BA Map 54), but this hardly leaves a place for the second 
harbor, since it is only 8 km. along a straight coast to the mouth of the 
Ambrakian Gulf. Although it is possible that this harbor is actually in the 
mouth of the gulf, it is more likely that it is the one at the southern end of 
Limeni Nikopoleos — almost exactly 12 stadia from Nikopolis — and that 
Komaros Harbor is farther north, perhaps at the north end of the Limeni. 
For Nikopolis see 7.7.6. 

7.7.6. The Ambrakian Gulf is about 30 km. east-west by 15 km. 
north-south, exiting into the sea through a channel somewhat over 
a kilometer long. Siltation from the north has changed its extent and 
shape since antiquity. Strabo’s circumference of 300 stadia (about 
60 km.) is too small, even today, and he may have misquoted Polybios’ 
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(4.63.6) use of the same figure for its maximum east—west length. For 
Akarnania, see 10.2.1—7. On the southern side of the entrance to the gulf is 
one of the most famous locations of classical antiquity, Aktion (better 
known in its Latin form, Actium), where Octavian defeated Kleopatra VII 
and Marcus Antonius in September of 31 Bc. Aktion is a long spit extend- 
ing to the north (the toponym may have originally been limited to a small 
promontory to the southwest projecting into the open sea). Today it is an 
unprepossing place, with marshlands and a military airfield, and little 
suggestion of its historic past. It is the location of an ancient sanctuary to 
Apollo, founded by the Corinthian settlers of nearby Anaktorion (see 
10.2.2, 7; Thoukydides 1.29.3). Long before the famous battle, Aktion 
was an important place on the west coast of Greece: the Romans used it 
as a port as early as 169 BC (Livy 44.1.3), and Cicero wrote his secretary Tiro 
from there on 7 November 50 Bc (Letters to His Friends 16.6). 
The sanctuary was plundered by pirates in the early first century Bc 
(Plutarch, Pompeius 24.5), and Augustus restored it as part of his redev- 
elopment of the area in the 20s Bc, dedicating the ships that Strabo 
described, which, however, had burned within half a century (Suetonius, 
Augustus 18; Dio 51.1.2-3). 

The Kassopaians lived along the coast northwest of the Ambrakian Gulf. 
Ambrakia (modern Arta) was about 15 km. up the Aratthos River, 
a Corinthian settlement of the second half of the seventh century Bc that 
eventually became a democracy (Aristotle, Politics 5.3.6), although it 
retained close ties with Corinth. It flourished when it became the capital 
city of Pyrrhos, but after it was captured by the Romans in 189 Bc a decline 
set in (Polybios 21.27-8; Livy 38.4). The Aratthos River (or Arachthos) 
flows south from the interior of Epeiros to the gulf, creating a fertile plain 
in its lower portions. It was navigable as far upstream as Ambrakia. Mt. 
Tymphe is probably modern Mavrovouni, one of the higher peaks of 
Epeiros, and the Paroraia (“Mountainside”) is the upland region to its 
south. 

Nikopolis was the victory city that Augustus founded after his defeat 
of Kleopatra and Antonius. In addition to the obvious political reasons, 
the city was created to revitalize the weak economy of the region, bringing 
in populations from surrounding towns such as Ambrakia. It was located 
about 8 km. north of the entrance to the Ambrakian Gulf, at the 
narrow point (about 6.5 km. across) of the peninsula that separates it 
from the sea (Dio 51.1). Augustus also expanded the local cult of Apollo, 
establishing a festival and games under Spartan management. To build his 
victory city, he turned to his new ally, Herod the Great, who, as a former 
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supporter of Kleopatra and Antonius, could demonstrate his loyalty to the 
new regime by constructing — or at least funding and planning - the city 
that memorialized the defeat of his late patrons (Josephus, Jewish War 
1.425; Jewish Antiquities 16.147; Roller, Building Program 228-9). Strabo’s 
description, written no later than fifty years after the foundation, is the 
most contemporary and detailed extant. Recent excavation has revealed 
many aspects of the Herodian and Augustan city (Vikopolis 1 [ed. Evangelos 
Chrysos] Preveza 1987). 

In this section Strabo followed the unusual practice of referring 
to Augustus as “Caesar,” a term he generally reserved for Julius Caesar. 
His normal terminology for Augustus was “Sebastos,” the Greek transla- 
tion of the Latin title. “Caesar” for Augustus reflects a Latin source, 
perhaps Livy, and may also be due to a certain amount of confusion, 
since the adoption of the name Augustus by Octavian — who had pre- 
viously styled himself C. Julius Caesar Octavianus — took place during the 
time of the planning and construction of the city. 

7.7.7. Amphilochic Argos has not been located, but is probably at the 
east end of the Ambrakian Gulf. It was the major city of the Amphilochians 
(see 7.7.8; the mythical history of the region is discussed again at 10.2.25— 
6). Alkmaion was the son of Amphiaraos, one of the Seven Against Thebes 
(Homer, Odyssey 15.248). He wandered throughout Greece, as described in 
at least two plays by Euripides (F65—87), and a late epic known to Strabo 
(10.2.9), the Alkmaionis, that recounted his deeds. The tale is almost 
certainly Argive in origin, at least in part, given the role of Diomedes 
and the use of Argive toponyms. It mixes a tale of wandering with one of 
explanation why certain early personalities did not participate in the 
Trojan War, which was Ephoros’ (F123b) primary concern. In some ver- 
sions the eponym of Amphilochic Argos, Amphilochos, was Alkmaion’s 
son, not his brother (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.7.7). For the Inachos 
River, see 7.7.8. Strabo slightly misquoted Thoukydides (2.68.3), for the 
latter (in the texts available today) wrote that Amphilochos came to 
Amphilocheia, not Akarnania: the two districts adjoin but are not the 
same, as Strabo well knew (7.7.1). 

7.7.8. The Amphilochians were limited to the mountainous hinterland 
east of Amphilochic Argos, and probably had a pre-Greek history. 
The subsequent catalogue of peoples — some of whom have been men- 
tioned before — are all in the region north and east of the Ambrakian Gulf 
and south of the Via Egnatia. For the Molossians, see 7.7.5, and the 
Athamanians, 9.4.17. The Aithikians were known to Homer (liad 2.744) 
and lived in the high mountains west of Thessaly. The Tymphaians were 
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the people around Mt. Tymphe, and the Paroreians lived on the slopes of 
the mountain (see 7.7.6). The Atintanians have not been precisely located; 
they were perhaps above Epidamnos, but the interior of Illyria was hardly 
understood even in Strabo’s day, and similar ethnyms caused confusion 
(N. G. L. Hammond, “The Illyrian Atintani, the Epirotic Atintanes and 
the Roman Protectorate,” JRS 79 [1989] 11225). All these remote mountain 
peoples were barely known to the Greeks in early times, and only became 
part of the classical world in the Macedonian and Roman eras. 

The Orestians and their eponymous town of Orestias seemed, however, 
to belong to traditional Greek cultural history. Perhaps for no other reason 
than the similarity of names, the ethnym was believed to connect 
with Orestes the son (or grandson: Theagenes [FGrHist #774] Fro) of 
Agamemnon, whose wanderings were widespread. Orestias was some- 
where in the upper Haliakmon valley west of Thessaly, around Lake 
Kastoria. The Orestians were first documented in the fifth century Bc 
(Hekataios of Miletos F107), and at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
they were ruled by a certain King Antiochos (Thoukydides 2.80.6). 

Next Strabo catalogued a number of peoples farther north. For the 
Illyrians, see 7.5.1. The Byllionians were the people of Byllis, southeast of 
Apollonia. The Taulantians were around Epidamnos (Appian, Civil War 
2.39) and remained free of Roman control until subjected by Octavian in 
35 BC (Appian, Z/yrike 16). The Parthinians to their south were early allies 
of Rome (Polybios 2.11.11), but later became involved in the Roman civil 
war and were subdued by Antonius (Caesar, Civil War 3.41-2; Appian, 
Civil War 5.75). The Brygians were farther inland and wide-ranging, most 
famous for coming down out of the mountains and attacking the Persian 
army of Mardonios in 492 BC, forcing it to return to Asia (Herodotos 6.45). 
They also took Epidamnos at some uncertain date (Appian, Civil War 
2.39). Damastion and its mines have not been located (they are only cited 
in literature by Strabo), but silver coins from the city, dating to the fourth 
century BC, commemorate the mining industry with a pickaxe (Head, 
Historia Numorum 318-19; Dubravka Ujes, “Recherche sur la localisation 
de Damastion et ses mines,” RN 158 [2002] 103-29). The Perisadyans 
cannot otherwise be identified, and the passage may be corrupt (Strabo, 
ed. Aujac, vol. 4, pp. 226—7), with the name either an error or a variant of 
the family of Berisades, a Thracian ruler (7.F20). The Encheleians (“Eel 
People"), who may have been known to the Greeks as early as the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 5.61), probably lived around Lake Ohrid, noted for 
its fishing industry (see below). On the other hand, there is some evidence 
that they were on the Adriatic coast (BA 49), since they are associated with 
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Kadmos and Harmonia, the founders of Boiotian Thebes, who migrated to 
this region, becoming rulers of the Illyrians and producing an eponymous 
son, Illyrios. Eventually they were turned into snakes and moved to 
the Elysian Fields (Euripides, Bacchants 1330-9; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 
3.5.4). The alternative name of the Encheleians, Sesarethians, refers to an 
Illyrian peoples known to Hekataios of Miletos (F99—100) which have not 
been located. For the Lynkestians, see below and 7.7.4. Deuriopos is 
a region of Paionia on the Erigon River (the modern Crna in 
Macedonia), which was under Macedonian control by the early second 
century BC (Livy 39.53.14). Tripolitanian Pelagonia is the high country 
southwest of the upper Erigon. The epithet was only cited by Strabo, 
presumably referring to a league of three cities, one of which was Azoros 
(see 7.7.9). For the Eordians, to the southeast, see 7.7.4. Elimeia is farther 
southeast (9.5.11; Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, pp. 283-4). Eratyra is otherwise 
unknown and has not been located. 

These districts west and north of Macedonia, similar ethnically and 
culturally, were originally populated by indigenous peoples, despite 
dubious stories of personages from Greek mythology coming to the area. 
As early as the fifth century Bc they began to be subjected by the 
Macedonians. Arrhabaios was king of the Lynkestians at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War, when he opposed both the Macedonians and 
the Spartans (Thoukydides 4.79, 83, 124—5). Yet an alliance between the 
Lynkestian and Macedonian royal families was created when his grand- 
daughter Eurydike (the daughter of his son-in-law Sirra, or Sirras) married 
Amyntas III of Macedonia (who came to the throne in 394 Bc; Heckel, 
Whos Who 389; Elizabeth Carney, Women and Monarchy in Macedonia 
[Norman, Okla. 2000] 40-6). 

According to Strabo, Pyrrhos was the son of Neoptolemos, but in some 
sources the two were the same (Plutarch, Pyrrhos 1.2). The historical name 
Pyrrhos seems only to appear in the fourth century Bc (Theopompos F355), 
probably as a way of connecting the contemporary Molossian kings 
with the mythological past. In the Nostoi epic, Neoptolemos, on his return 
from Troy, came to Epeiros and the Molossians. All this was used — and 
adjusted — to provide a heroic ancestry for the Molossian princess 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. Certainly by the early 
third century Bc the name Pyrrhos was well established in the Molossian 
dynasty, most famously with the invader of Italy. 

The name Lynkos is cited only here by Strabo, and is presumably 
a variant of Lychnidos, perhaps attached to the region of the upper 
Erigon River, southeast of Herakleia. The territory called Upper 
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Macedonia is the mountainous upland northwest of the Macedonian 
plain. Macedonian rule here — and west to the Adriatic — remained varied 
and changed over time, a patchwork of relatively free indigenous popula- 
tions, local dynasties related to the Macedonians, and direct Macedonian 
control, which began to spread into the region as early as the fifth 
century BC when King Perdikkas II became involved in the early stages 
of the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 4.79, 83, 124-5). The 
Macedonians never actually ruled Kerkyra, but it was briefly part of the 
empire of Pyrrhos (Plutarch, Pyrrhos 9-10), who was related to their 
dynasty. All the region described by Strabo — from the Macedonian plain 
to Kerkyra — came under Roman control by the middle of the second 
century BC. 

For the Via Egnatia, see 7.7.4. Fishing remains important around the 
lakes near Lychnidos, which Strabo did not name. These are modern Lake 
Ohrid (on the Albanian—Macedonian border, probably named Lake 
Lychnidos in antiquity), and Lake Prespa — actually two lakes connected 
by a short channel — shared by Greece, Albania, and Macedonia, whose 
ancient name is unknown. 

Strabo catalogued the rivers of this region. The passage is somewhat 
confusing. The river emptying into the Ambrakian Gulf is actually the 
Aratthos (see 7.7.6), and the Inachos flows into the Acheloos. The Inachos 
(modern Bizakos) is a short stream that flows due south, east of the 
Ambrakian Gulf, and which was named by Alkmaion after the homon- 
ymous river in the Argolid. The Acheloos flows south from the west slopes 
of Pindos, and reaches the sea at the southwest corner of Central Greece; 
for its mythological history, see 10.2.1, 19. The Euenos, or Lykormas 
(modern Evinos) is in Aitolia, somewhat outside the region that Strabo 
has been discussing (see 10.2.5). The Erigon is the modern Crna in 
Macedonia, and for the Axios, see 7.F12. 

7.7.9. Pelagonia is the high country northwest of the Macedonian Plain. 
Azoros, Bryanion, and Alkomenai may be the tripolis cited by Strabo. 
None has been located with certainty, although all would have been near 
each other on the upper Erigon. Bryanion may be at modern Graiste, and 
Alkomenai just to the northeast at Bucin (BA 49), separated from each 
other by the gorge known (in Latin) as the Peligoniae Fauces, an important 
access point into Macedonia from the west (Livy 31.34.6). Stybara (modern 
Cepigovo) is farther east. If properly identified, these cities formed the 
heartland of Pelagonia: all have visible remains. 

Kydriai has not been located, but was probably also on the upper 
Erigon. Aiginion, known to be almost impregnable, was destroyed by 
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the Romans in 167 Bc (Livy 32.15.4, 45.27). It was probably in the vicinity of 
modern Kalambaka in Greece, where an imperial inscription with the 
name has been discovered (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 255). For Trikke, 
see 9.5.17. 

The subsequent towns are little-known localities on the upper Peneios 
River (the third longest entirely within Greece, and which was known to 
Homer [Miad 2.757]) near the rugged Pindos (the high north-south range 
of northwestern Greece, reaching an elevation of 2,428 m. and difficult 
to cross): Mt. Poion was probably one of its summits. Aithikia and 
the Aithikians are unknown beyond the details provided by Strabo. 
The sources of the Pindos are near modern Grevena in Greece, and 
Aithikia would have been in this region. Oxyneia has not been located: 
the modern village near Kalambaka, formerly Meritsa but renamed 
Oxyneia, has little authority. The Ion River is equally uncertain beyond 
being one of the upper tributaries of the Peneios, perhaps the modern 
Mugani near Meteora. For Azoros and Alkomenai, see above, but the 
placing of the former 120 stadia (about 24 km.) from Oxyneia makes little 
sense, as the suggested locations are nearly 160 km. apart, and this may 
indicate that accurate distances were almost impossible to obtain in this 
rugged remote mountain region. Europos, by Strabo’s account, should be 
near Oxyneia, but according to Pliny (Natural History 4.34) there was 
a Europos on the Axios River, which would be closer to Azoros and 
Alkomenai, and the account may have become confused. Tomaros (see 
7.7.11) and Polyanos (otherwise unknown) are both peaks of Pindos. 

The depopulation of northwest Greece, previously discussed at 7.7.3, led 
Strabo to consider the most famous site in the region, the oracle of Zeus at 
Dodona, a lengthy examination that ran beyond the extant end of 7.7.12. 
Strabo’s interest in cults and cultic centers was deep, probably in part 
because an ancestor, Dorylaos, had been priest at the famous shrine of 
Enyo at Komana in Pontos. 

7.7.10. Strabo provided an account of the oracle, arguably the most 
famous in early Greece. It lies about 15 km. south-southwest of modern 
Toannina. It lacks the rich archaeological remains of its successor at Delphi, 
but its remote location in a valley at the base of Mt. Tomaros remains 
impressive today, and the site is dominated by a theater of the early third 
century BC, perhaps the work of Pyrrhos. Dodona was at its peak in the 
early sixth century Bc, but began to fade with the rise of Delphi, and 
Pyrrhos was probably the last to support it (Herodotos 1.46; Pausanias 
1.13.3). In later Hellenistic times it became an object of plunder during the 
increasing instability of the era (Polybios 4.67.1-4; Diodoros 26.7). Two 
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centuries later Strabo could say that it was “virtually abandoned” (7.7.9; 
see also Herbert W. Parke, The Oracles of Zeus: Dodona, Olympia, Ammon 
[Oxford 1967]). 

Strabo's account of Dodona is more of a Homeric commentary than an 
historical or geographical discussion, as was his common practice with 
those regions mentioned by Homer. The early part of Strabo's analysis is 
taken from Ephoros (Fr42), who wrote that the oracle was founded by 
the Pelasgians (for whom see 5.2.4), the earliest known people in Greece. 
That they had established Dodona was the common opinion, although 
Herodotos (2.52—7) believed — based on information from the priestesses at 
the oracle — that it had Egyptian origins. 

Homer mentioned “wintry Dodona” four times (Jiad 2.750, 16.2334; 
Odyssey 14.327, 19.296): Strabo used the fullest of these (Miad 16.233—4), 
coupled with a quotation from Hesiod (F270) — whose context is unknown 
today — to establish the early origin of the oracle. The Sellians were the 
oracular interpreters (Sophokles, Trachinian Women 1167). The exact form 
of their name is uncertain — evidently Strabo had variant readings of 
the Iliad available — and Pindar (F59) called them Hellians, a name that 
suggests “Hellenes” or Hellopia, toponyms and ethnyms associated with 
north Central Greece (see below and 8.6.6) which eventually (in the case of 
“Hellenes”) came to apply to the Greeks as a whole. A woodcutter named 
Hellos was the eponymous ancestor of the Hellians, whose axe was part of 
the cultic paraphernalia at the site (Philostratos, Eikones 2.33). Strabo's 
interpretation of the personal habits of those at the oracle need not suggest 
a barbarian origin, but merely part of an earth-oriented cultic ritual. 

Philochoros (FGrHist #328, F225), quoted several times by Strabo, was 
active into the mid-third century Bc and was a prolific author, who wrote 
extensively on cults (see his T1). Hellopia was originally the region around 
Dodona — as Hesiod (F181) made clear — but the name also appears 
(sometimes as Ellopia or Ellopion) on Euboia (10.1.3-4; Herodotos 8.23), 
in Central Greece (Stephanos of Byzantion, “Hellopia”), and in Aitolia 
(Polybios 11.7.4), indicative of the movement of an early peoples. 
The etymology concerning marshes (“hele”) for these names is quite 
reasonable — such toponyms exist throughout Greece — and may refer to 
the marshy regions around Lake Pambotis (modern Pamvotida), northeast 
of Dodona. Evidently Apollodoros adopted the Homeric reading of 
“Sellians” at liad 16.234 because of its similarity with the Selleeis River, 
which, however, seems to be in Elis (see 8.3.1), and the comparison is rather 
forced. Moreover, the problem is compounded by the fact that Strabo 
knew of at least three rivers named Selleeis (see also 8.3.5, 13.1.21), and many 
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places named Ephyra (the two names often appeared in close proximity). 
Complicating matters further, there may be a lacuna in Strabo’s text. He 
seems to have objected to Apollodoros’ argument, emphasizing that there 
was no Selleeis River around Dodona. 

The oak tree and doves were the signs of the oracle: Homer (Odyssey 
19.296—9) described how the oak had told Odysseus of his homecoming (to 
be sure, part of the false story that he told Penelope). The doves may have 
been the actual priestesses, who spoke a foreign language that to the locals 
sounded either like the cries of birds (Herodotos 2.57) or actual oracular 
doves (Sophokles, Trachinian Women 169-72). Even if Strabo believed that 
such tales were essentially poetic, they helped enhance his geographical 
narrative (Lee E. Patterson, “Geographers as Mythographers: the Case 
of Strabo," in Writing Myth: Mythography in the Ancient World |ed. 
Stephen M. Trzaskoma and R. Scott Smith, Leuven 2013] 201-21). 

7.7.11. For the Thesprotians, see 7.7.5. Dodona was originally under 
their control, but by 500 Bc the emergent Molossians had taken charge 
(Hekataios of Miletos, F108). Tomaros (the name exists in several variants) 
rises sharply just to the southwest of the site, providing a dramatic back- 
drop. The Tomouroi — yet another term for the oracular celebrants — are 
certainly related linguistically to the toponym. Strabo used a different 
reading of Odyssey 16.403 to support this: the accepted version today is 
Themistes (“decrees” or “givers of decrees”). The passage is an insight into 
Strabo’s Homeric criticism at work, using an alternate text that, to him, 
had geographical support, with explicit details regarding the exact diction 
of Homer and the meaning of Homeric words. The longer form proposed 
by Strabo, Tomarophylakes (“Tomouroi Guardians”) is unique to this 
passage. The only other use of the word tomouroi is in Lykophron’s 
Alexandra (223, as tomoure), where it is merely a general word for “oracles.” 
Since this entire discussion has no other source than Strabo, it is difficult to 
assess it beyond what he has to say. 

7.7.12. The word hypophetai was only used by Homer at iad 16.235, 
referring to the Sellians; prophetai is post-Homeric (first in Pindar, Nemean 
1.60, about Teiresias). Dione was a partner of Zeus, perhaps before the 
ascendancy of Hera. She was known to Homer (///ad 5.370, 381) and 
Hesiod (Theogony 17) and has a rich mythology, but no extant source 
before the fifth century Bc associated her with Dodona (Pherekydes of 
Athens [FGrHist #3] F90). Nevertheless her antiquity means that she may 
have been the original pre-Greek cultic figure at the sanctuary, although 
the conventional view in antiquity was that she was a late arrival and it was 
due to her that women, rather than men, became the oracular celebrants. 
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Souidas (FGrHist #602), cited only here by Strabo, was an historian 
of Thessaly, probably from early Hellenistic times, who remains little 
known today. Skotoussa was a village in the hills of eastern Thessaly at 
modern Souphli. It played a topographical role in the nearby battle of 
Kynoskephalai in 197 Bc but had already been abandoned (Polybios 
18.20.2—6; Livy 36.9.3; Pausanias 6.5.2—3). It cannot be determined whether 
Souidas (Frra), as a local historian, had unique information about the early 
cults of the region, or was merely attempting to emphasize the importance 
of his home district. 

Kineas (FGrHist #603, F2), also cited only here in the extant Geography, 
was a prominent advisor to Pyrrhos, leading the advance team for the 
invasion of Italy and later negotiating with the Romans (Plutarch, Pyrrhos 
14-19). He wrote a history of Thessaly of which practically nothing 
survives. Unfortunately the modern reader cannot know exactly what 
Strabo found useful in Kineas' history, because the extant text breaks off 
at this point, but it was on the matter of Thessalian origins of the oracle of 
Zeus. Kineas was also from Thessaly, and thus would have had similar 
biases as Souidas. 


Fragments of the Remainder of Book 7 


All manuscripts break off in the middle of Strabo's discussion of Kineas' 
data, and do not resume until the beginning of Book 8. The missing 
portion of Book 7 can be reconstructed from two late collections of 
excerpts, citations in Eustathios’ commentary on the Odyssey, and a few 
comments from other authors. All possible fragments were collected and 
collated by Stefan Radt (Strabo, vol. 6, pp. 331-40); the selection used 
here is based on the present author’s translation of the Geography (using 
Radt’s fragment numbers), omitting a few that are repetitive or dubious. 
Because the fragments are gathered from several sources, the spelling of 
toponyms is erratic. They are confusing and repetitive, with obvious 
errors, material taken from elsewhere in the Geography, and lacking 
much of Strabo’s color and detail, but it is nevertheless possible to 
understand the outline of the missing portion of Book 7, which com- 
pleted the discussion of Dodona and then continued east across 
Macedonia and Thrace to the Hellespont. 

1. For the oracle of Ammon, in the western desert of Egypt, see 17.1.43. 
Like Dodona, it was one of the ancient oracles of the Mediterranean world, 
becoming particularly famous when Alexander the Great visited it in 331 BC 
(Diodoros 17.49—51; Arrian, Anabasis 3.3—4). 
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There was also an oracular oak at Skotussa (see 9.5.20). The tree is 
widespread throughout the Mediterranean, with several species and many 
names (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 3.7.4-8.7). At Dodona it was 
usually called a drys. Oaks were widely used in classical antiquity, and their 
acorns were believed to have been a subsistence food in earliest times 
(Hesiod, Works and Days 232-5). "Peleiai" and “peleioi” are unlikely to 
be uniquely Molossian, as the word was used by Homer, most famously in 
describing the decoration on the cup of Nestor (iad 11.634). The word was 
common by the fifth century Bc (e.g. Aischylos, Suppliant Women 223). 
Aristotle (Research on Animals 5.13) described the bird as a type of pigeon, 
small and black, and which could not be domesticated (W. Geoffrey 
Arnott, Birds in the Ancient World From A to Z [London 2007] 170-2). 

2. The story of the cauldron at Dodona was proverbial from at least the 
early Hellenistic period (Stephanos of Byzantion, “Dodone”; Kallimachos, 
F483). Strabo’s account is the most complete. In some sources the tale is 
different: there was a series of bronze tripods that touched one another and 
were arranged in a circle around the sacred precinct in such a way that if 
one were hit the sound would travel around the circle, perhaps an arrange- 
ment earlier than the one familiar to Strabo. The device, in whatever form, 
was probably apotropaic. See A. B. Cook, “The Gong at Dodona,” JHS 22 
[1902] 5-28, which includes a drawing of the cauldron as Strabo 
described it. 

3. Paionia is the mountainous region north of ancient Macedonia, on 
either side of the Axios River, and extending as far east as the Strymon. 
The Paionians were remote allies of the Trojans (Homer, Miad 2.848—50). 
Originally an independent kingdom, they were subjugated by Philip II of 
Macedonia in the mid-fourth century Bc (Diodoros 16.1.5). Gortynia 
(Thoukydides 2.100.3) lies in the valley of the Axios between 
Thessalonikeia (7.F13) and Eidomene (7.F16), but has not been located. 
Stoboi (modern Stobi in Macedonia), an extensive archaeological site, is 
also on the Axios. Its history parallels that of Gortynia. The name of the 
pass is missing, but it is the narrows of the Axios River south of Stoboi. 
The river (modern Vardar in Macedonia, renamed Axios in Greece) flows 
into the Aegean just west of Thessalonikeia, and originates near Skopje in 
Macedonia. Although the narrow gorges along it can be difficult for travel, 
since earliest times it has been (and remains) the main land route north 
from the Greek peninsula, part of an ancient trade path to the Istros. 

For the Peneios River and Tempe, see 7.F8—9; for the Autariatians, 
Dardanians, and Ardiaians (to the northwest of Paionia) see 7.5.6—7. For the 
Haliakmon River, see F7, and for Orestis, or Orestias, see 7.7.8. Strabo — or 
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more probably, the epitomizer — has jumped from Macedonia and Paionia 
to Central Greece, as Korax and Parnassos are far to the south in Phokis 
(9.3.1). Boion, mentioned only here as a name for the mountains of central 
and northern Greece (the ancient and modern Pindos), is probably 
a confusion. Strabo would have had a discussion of the mountains, but 
this has become compressed and rendered unclear by the epitomizer. 
The idea that one could see the seas both to the east and west from the 
highest peaks of the Pindos is a doublet of the tale of Mt. Haimos (7.5.1). 
Pteleon is probably the peak northwest of the Ambrakian Gulf, rising 
sharply 773 m. from the coastal plain (modern Zalongo). 

4. Any detailed discussion that Strabo had about Korkyra (Kerkyra, 
modern Corfu) has been lost. Although his periplous of the east side of the 
Adriatic touched the island (7.7.5; see also 6.2.4), only casual citations 
remain in the extant text. At this point he was probably referring to the city 
of Korkyra (midway on the east coast, where the modern town is), rather 
than the island as a whole. It was the first Greek settlement on the Adriatic, 
originally by the Eretrians, who were displaced by the Corinthians in the 
seventh century Bc (Plutarch, Greek Questions 15, Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 225-6). The town is famous for its Archaic temple of Artemis, 
whose pediments are the earliest extant in Greek art. Well known for its 
role in the opening stages of the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 
1.24-55), Korkyra retained its status as a free city into Roman times 
(Polybios 2.11.5—6; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 162). 
Strabo’s slanderous epigram may date from the fourth century Bc, perhaps 
in Athens, at a time when the two states were at odds (Demosthenes, 
Against Timokrates 202). 

s. In defining the limits of Macedonia, Strabo used the technique 
developed by Eratosthenes in conceiving of geographical units in terms 
of the shapes of Euclidean geometry (Roller, Eratosthenes 20, 26). He 
defined Macedonia expansively, perhaps using a source such as Ptolemy 
I, with the territory extending from the Adriatic to the Hebros (modern 
Evros or Meric, the modern boundary of Greece and Turkey). For Kypsela, 
see 7.7.4. The northern boundary of Macedonia is drawn across a series of 
high mountain peaks in the southern Balkans, which Strabo understood as 
a continuous range from west to east, marking off the Hellenic peninsula. 
Mt. Bertiskos has not been specifically located, but presumably is one of 
the peaks of modern Albania. Skardos (Skordus in Latin) is probably the 
mountainous region of the upper Axios (Vardar) River, the assumed 
territory of the Skardiskians (7.5.12). Orbelos (the ancient name has been 
restored) is the high peak just north of the Strymon River, whose timber 
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provided pilings for the homes of lake dwellers (Herodotos 5.16). For 
Rhodope and Haimos, see 7.5.1. The Via Egnatia is an oddly limiting 
southern boundary of Macedonia which cuts the Macedonian plain in half, 
the heartland of the region, and the choice of the road becomes a fine 
example of the limitations inherent in defining geography by geometry, as 
Eratosthenes had learned. 

6. Emathia was one of the places where Hera landed on her journey 
from Olympos to Lemnos (Homer, Iliad 14.226). The context implies 
a summit, but Strabo believed that it referred to the Macedonian plain: in 
the early Hellenistic period, Emathia was equated with Paionia (Polybios 
23.10.4). The homonymous city was believed to be the same as the Aisyme 
of Homer (//iad 8.304; see Stephanos of Byzantion, “Oisyme”) and the 
Oisyme of Thoukydides (4.107), the latter a Thracian settlement that 
figured in the Amphipolis campaign of the Peloponnesian War. It was 
probably in the modern Cape Vrasidas region of the coast, southwest of 
modern Kavala (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 284). 

Makedon, the eponymous hero, was the son of Zeus and Thyia 
the daughter of Deukalion (Hesiod F7), or, in another version, a son of 
Aiolos (Hellanikos F74), or even Lykaon, the king of Emathia (Aelian, 
On the Characteristics of Animals 10.48). Given the prominence of the 
Macedonians in Greek history, the information about Makedon is remark- 
ably sparse and inconsistent. 

7. The Cretan origin of the Bottiaians reflects a supposed memory of 
Cretan settlement in Macedonia — the name Gortynia (7.F3) was seen as 
one proof of this — which connected with the Cretan activity in south Italy 
and Sicily (6.2.2, 6). Mixed with these wandering Cretans were some of the 
Athenians who had been imprisoned in the Labyrinth (Plutarch, Theseus 
16.1-2). The eponymous Botton was only cited by Strabo. By Classical 
times Bottike was a region on the west side of the Chalkidean peninsula 
and the Bottiaians had settled in Olynthos (Herodotos 8.127). 

Pieria is the southernmost area of the Macedonian plain, from the 
Haliakmon River to Mt. Olympos (see Homer, ///ad 14.226). For the 
Paionians and the Axios, see F3, for the Edonians and Bisaltians, F16, 
and for the Mygdonians, 7.3.2. The Sithonians lived on the middle finger 
of the Chalkidean peninsula. The Argeadians (perhaps originally an eth- 
nym) were the royal line of Macedonia, who could trace their genealogy 
back to at least the seventh century Bc (Herodotos 8.139). It lasted into the 
third century Bc and the era of Pyrrhos. The city of Chalkis in Euboia 
(10.1.8) gave its name to the peninsula of Chalkidike and brought vinicul- 
ture to this region (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 229—30). 
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Olynthos was located at the head of the Toronic Gulf (see further, 
7.F15), the deep bay between the middle and western fingers of the 
Chalkidean Peninsula. Although the site was occupied in prehistoric 
times, the name Olynthos is not documented until the early fifth 
century BC, when the city was besieged by the Persians (Herodotos 
8.127). The town had a brief but vigorous history, involved in many of 
the major events of the fifth and early fourth centuries Bc, until in 348 BC it 
was destroyed by Philip II (Diodoros 16.53—5). The site was never reoccu- 
pied, and is an important archaeological record of a Greek city of the era. 

For the Peneios River, see F8. The rest of F7 degenerates into a list 
of future topics, which can only be a vague and erroneous summary of 
Strabo's words. It is difficult to believe that he would have considered 
Sounion, the southernmost part of Attika, as part of Macedonia, and the 
wandering account of Central Greece is drawn from 9.1.1. Mention of the 
Via Egnatia is a reversion back to 7.7.4. The vacillation between first 
and third person in the narrative adds to the garbled nature of the excerpt, 
which offers nothing that is not available elsewhere in the extant 
Geography. Only the last sentence — about the territory around the 
Peneios and Haliakmon — may reflect Strabo's actual words. 

8. Some of the material in this fragment is repeated at 9.5.17—21, pre- 
sumably due to the manner in which the missing parts of Book 7 were 
summarized. The Peneios River, the major river of Thessaly, originates in 
the mountains northwest of modern Kalambaka and flows across northern 
Thessaly, emptying into the Aegean after passing through the famous 
canyon of Tempe (the “Vale of Tempe" of literature). In Fs, Strabo had 
provided a geometric definition of Macedonia, which, as noted, was 
lacking in the outline of its southern side. At this point, by contrast, 
there is a much more reasonable geographical one, using the Peneios 
River. It was known to Homer (Jiad 2.752—9) and was always important 
in Greek history, with the gorge at Tempe the major land route into 
Thessaly and beyond in both ancient and modern times. Xerxes was 
impressed when he saw the river for the first time (Herodotos 7.128). 
Kitarios, otherwise unknown, may be an error for Titarios, which adjoins 
Mt. Olympos on the northwest (9.5.20). 

9. Gyrton (or Gyrtone) lies on the Peneios at the upper end of the 
Tempe gorge (modern Bakrena has been renamed Gyrton but with little 
authority). It was the city of Peirithoos, king of the Lapiths (Homer, Miad 
2.738—41), Koronos, one of the Argonauts (Apollonios 1.57), and perhaps 
the fabled sinner Ixion (Pindar, Pythian 2.21-48), suggesting that it 
was a place of importance in early times. The quotation from the Miad 
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(13.301—2) gives a misleading impression, as the “two” are not the ethnyms 
that follow, but Areas and Phobos, who joined the Ephyrians and 
Phlegyans. The equation of Ephrya with Krannon existed at least as early 
as the second century Bc (Apollodoros of Athens F179). 

10. Dion (near modern Malathria, renamed Dion) lies at the south end of 
the Macedonian Plain, a few kilometers inland. There are extensive remains 
at the site. It was the location of a sanctuary of Zeus, which became 
important during Macedonian times (Diodoros 17.16.3—4): Alexander the 
Great held a festival here before going east. Pimpleia is just to the southwest, 
where there was a sanctuary of the Muses. This region was associated with 
the musician Orpheus, who was violently killed by Thracian women at Dion 
and was buried 20 stadia to the south near Pimpleia. Leibethra is also in the 
vicinity (see 10.3.17), south of Pimpleia (W. Kendrick Pritchett, Studies in 
Ancient Greek Topography |Berkeley-Amsterdam 1965-92], vol. 7, pp 126-8). 
It was destroyed after failing to take care of the tomb of Orpheus, which was 
then removed to Dion (Pausanias 9.30.7—12; Alberto Bernabé, “Un ‘resumen 
di historia del Orfismo’ in Strab. vu fr. 18,” in Actas del x Congreso Espanol de 
Estudios Clásicos 3 |ed. María José Barrios Castro and Emilio Crespo Güemes, 
Madrid 2001] 59—66). These three towns — all within a few kilometers of each 
other — made varying claims regarding the life and death of the musician. 

11. The account moves up the coast from Dion into central Macedonia. 
The Haliakmon is the largest river completely within modern Greece, 
with its source in the mountains near the Albanian border. It flows in 
a great southern arc and empties into the Thermaic Gulf (the northwest 
portion of the Aegean) in the southern Macedonian plain. Pydna lies 
between Dion and the lower Haliakmon. The original settlement is near 
modern Makriyialos, and was first documented in the fifth century Bc, 
when it was an important city of King Alexander I (Thoukydides 1.137). 
It was moved to a new location farther inland when it resisted King 
Archelaos in 410 BC, presumably to separate it from its port (Diodoros 
13.49.1—2). Near the city the Romans defeated Perseus in 168 Bc, bringing 
the Macedonian kingdom to an end. The name Kitron is hardly known, 
and the exact location of these towns remains uncertain. 

Methone was about 8 km. north of Pydna in the vicinity of modern 
Eleftherochori. It was founded by the Eretrians who were evicted from 
Kerkyra by the Corinthians in the eighth century Bc (Plutarch, Greek 
Questions 11), but is otherwise unknown until the time of the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 4.129.4). It was destroyed by Philip II 
in 354 BC, at which time he was blinded in his right eye (by an arrow, 
Diodoros 16.34.5). 
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Aloros has not been precisely located other than being about 15 km. 
beyond Pydna, probably at the crossing of the Haliakmon. The comments 
about the Erigon River are badly out of place, as it is far to the north 
(a tributary of the upper Axios, see 7.7.8). The Loudias is a small stream 
that drains the central Macedonian plain. It was the Lydias of Herodotos 
(7.127), and empties into the Thermaic Gulf between the Haliakmon and 
the Axios. It provided sea access to Pella, the Macedonian capital, located 
about 20 km. inland in the north central part of the plain at the site known 
today as Archaia Pella. The city existed from at least the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 7.123), but became important in the later part of that century 
due to the efforts of King Archelaos, who developed the town and built 
a palace there, hiring the famous artist Zeuxis as interior decorator (Aelian, 
Historical Miscellany 14.17). Pella became the largest town in Macedonia 
(Xenophon, Hellenika 5.2.13), and today it is a rich archaeological site, 
noted for its fine collection of early mosaics. The nearby lake is now dry 
and under cultivation. 

For the Axios River, see 7.F3. Chalastra (or Chalestra) is probably near 
modern Anchialos, northwest of Thessalonikeia at the edge of the 
Macedonian Plain. Therme (or Therma) — presumably reflecting springs — 
is the eponym of the Thermaic Gulf, where the Persian fleet gathered 
in 480 BC (Herodotos 7.121). It has not been exactly located, but was at or 
near the site of the later Thessalonikeia (Michael Vickers, "Therme and 
Thessaloniki," in Ancient Macedonian Studies in Honor of Charles Edson 
[Thessaloniki 1981] 327-33). It is difficult to imagine that the Axios ever had 
its mouth between Chalastra and Therme, as both towns seem to have been 
located on the east edge of the river basin. The comment (perhaps from 
Hekataios of Miletos) is presumably dated before the founding of 
Thessalonikeia in the late fourth century Bc, although again the summary 
is confused, given the intrusive citation of the city in the middle of the 
description of Aloros. 

12. The unnamed river is the Axios. Abydon (or Amydon) has not been 
located: Strabo's itinerary suggests that it may be at the crossing of the 
Axios west of Thessalonikeia (used by the Via Egnatia), but this is highly 
speculative. His primary interest is a critique of Miad 2.849—50, and 
whether the word "aia" is a general term for the earth, the divinity Earth, 
or a toponym. The original reading that Strabo rejected — that the Axios 
spreads over Aia — is actually the one accepted today, but the reverse 
(Strabo's preference) has the authority of Eudoxos of Knidos (F349) in 
the fourth century Bc and appears in a few manuscripts. Strabo used 
geographical reasoning to reject the original reading, pointing out (with 
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a suggestion of autopsy) that the spring of Aia actually freshens the waters 
of the muddy Axios. Although there is some difficulty in accepting that the 
output of a single spring would significantly change the water quality of 
a major river, nevertheless it is a good example of the use of geography to 
understand literature. Strabo's suggestion that Aia was a toponym is 
questionable, since the word — used nearly thirty times by Homer — always 
seems to be a general word for the earth or land. One can easily imagine, 
however, Strabo's irritation at the perceived ignorance of his predecessors, 
something particularly obvious in his treatment of Pytheas. 

13. The Echedoros River (modern Gallikos) is a small stream flowing 
south into the sea just west of Thessalonikeia, which was unable to supply 
Xerxes’ army (Herodotos 7.127). Thessalonikeia, which retains the 
ancient name (as Thessaloniki) was founded about 315 Bc by Kassandros, 
who had seized control of Macedonia and married the eponymous 
Thessalonike, the daughter of Philip II. It provided Macedonia with 
a coastal port city (Pella was somewhat inland and affected by siltation). 
The inhabitants of many regional towns were moved to create 
a population. Apollonia was in the hills to the east, on the shores of 
Lake Bolbe (7.F16), near modern Nea Apollonia, and was an important 
city in the fourth century Bc (Xenophon, Hellenika 5.2.11). For Chalastra 
and Therma, see 7.F11. Gareskos has not been located, but was perhaps to 
the north of Thessalonikeia. Ainea is south of Thessalonikeia on the coast 
near modern Nea Michaniona. It was allegedly a foundation of Aineias, 
who appears on local coinage from the sixth century Bc, perhaps the earliest 
extant representation of the hero (Head, Historia Numorum 214). A town 
named Kissos has not been located, but it is the name of the high 
mountain east of Thessalonikeia (modern Chortiatis, renamed Kisso). 
The toponym was not mentioned by Homer, but Strabo associated it 
with Kisses, who raised his grandson Iphidamas (or Amphidamas), killed 
by Agamemnon at Troy (Homer, //iad 11.218-47). 

Strabo named six of the twenty-six towns whose populations were 
removed in order to create Thessalonikeia, a fine example of how the 
rampant city foundation of the Hellenistic period tended to rely merely 
on the shifting of people. Thessalonikeia prospered as the new Macedonian 
seaport, even beyond the end of the kingdom, especially after the Via 
Egnatia was built through the city in the 140s Bc, when it became the 
Roman capital of the region. The city has remained important and is today 
the second largest town in Greece, with extensive remains. 

14. Bermion (modern Vermion) is the large mountain immediately west 
of the Macedonian plain. It was believed to be impossible to climb 
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(Herodotos 8.138). To its east, at the edge of the plain, was Beroia (modern 
Veria, the “Berea” of the New Testament [Acts 17:10-13]), which became 
one of the important cities of Macedonia (Livy 45.30.5) and the headquarters 
of Pompeius before Pharsalos (Plutarch, Pompeius 64). For the Brigians 
and Phrygians, see 7.3.2. Pallene (modern Kasandra), allegedly founded by 
refugees from Pellene in the Peloponnesos (Thoukydides 4.120), is the 
westernmost of the three peninsulas of the Chalkidike. Kanastraion (mod- 
ern Cape Paliuri) lies at its southeastern point, a notable landmark for sailors 
(Herodotos 7.123). The peninsula defines the eastern limit of the Thermaic 
Gulf (for Magnetis, see 9.5.1). At its north end it narrows to only a kilometer 
across, and a canal has existed here since ancient times. Potidaia (today 
called Potidea) was located on the south side of the canal, a Corinthian 
foundation of around 600 Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 229) that played 
a prominent role in the Peloponnesian War. In 316 Bc Kassandros founded 
Kassandreia at the site: as was the case with contemporary Thessalonikeia, 
inhabitants of surrounding towns were moved to populate the city 
(Diodoros 19.52). The distance of 570 stadia (about 1,140 km.) around the 
peninsula is exact. The early name of Phlegra (“Inflamed”) was originally 
applied to the entire Pallene peninsula, where Herakles battled the Gigantes 
(Pindar, Nemean 1.67—8; Isthmian 6.316), one of several places that this was 
said to have occurred (southern Italy: 6.3.5; Mykonos, 10.5.9; Phanagoreia, 
11.2.10). The burning of the ships by the captured women of Troy is also 
located in a number of places (see also 6.1.14). 

15. For Olynthos, see 7.F7. Mekyperna (modern Molivopirgos), on the 
coast south of Olynthos, was probably one of the towns whose popula- 
tion was used to create Kassandreia in 316 Bc. It lies at the head of the 
Toronaian or Toronic Gulf (modern Gulf of Kasandra), the deep bay 
between the westernmost and middle fingers of the Chalkidike, named 
after the city of Torone near its mouth (Herodotos 7.122: it is not cited 
in the extant fragments of the Geography). The Dung-Beetle Killer 
(Kantharolethron) — not precisely located — seems to have been a small 
depression or pit (no larger than a threshing floor, according to the 
Aristotelian On Marvellous Things Heard 120) into which the beetles 
fell and from which they could not escape, perhaps due to slippery 
sides (Pliny, Natural History 11.99; Plutarch, On The Tranquillity of the 
Mind 15). Derrhis (modern Cape Ambelos) is at the extremity of 
Sithonia, the middle finger of the Chalkidike. Kophos Harbor (modern 
Kouphos) is the deep bay just to its north (Thoukydides 5.2.2). 

The Singikos (or Singitic) Gulf (modern Kolpos Ayiou Orous) is 
between the middle and eastern fingers. Its eponymous town, Singis or 
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Singos (near modern Agios Nikolaos) lies near the head of the gulf. 
The town supplied troops for Xerxes in 480 Bc (Herodotos 7.122) and 
played a role in the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 5.18.6), but other- 
wise is little known, and was probably abandoned when Kassandreia was 
founded. 

The easternmost finger of the Chalkidike is Athos, or Athon, famous 
today for its monasteries. Although high and precipitous (its highest peak, 
Mt. Athos, rises to nearly 2,200 m. only a few kilometers from the coast), 
the story about the widely differing times of sunrise can only be a local folk 
tale. The peninsula was notorious for shipwrecks, including the Persian 
fleet in 480 Bc (Herodotos 6.44) and the Spartans in 411 Bc (Diodoros 
13.41.2). Akanthos (at modern Ierissos) lies on the outer side of the 
peninsula, in the Strymonic Gulf. It was founded in the mid-seventh 
century BC by the island of Andros (Thoukydides 4.84.1). Xerxes spent 
time here while his canal was being completed (Herodotos 7.11517). 

Thamyris the Thracian was a mythical singer, like Orpheus. He fool- 
ishly challenged the Muses and upon losing was deprived of his abilities 
and mutilated. The incident occurred in the southwest Peloponnesos 
(8.3.25; Homer, Iliad 2.594-600; Hesiod F66), and was presumably the 
subject of Sophokles’ Thamyris. 

Xerxes’ canal, one of the great engineering works of antiquity, was 
situated just east of Akanthos, where the peninsula is at its narrowest, 
about 1.5 km. wide. Herodotos’ detailed description (Herodotos 7.22—4, 
37, 122) and the visible traces that have been noted since the early nine- 
teenth century have left no doubt that the canal existed, but there have 
been questions since at least the second century Bc about its viability. 
Demetrios of Skepsis (F46), probably from autopsy, noted a rocky ledge at 
its south end that blocked it, and it is true that the highest ground is at this 
point, but traces of the canal are visible on both sides. Investigation of the 
remnants in the 1990s have removed any concerns, and Demetrios, visiting 
the canal three hundred years after it had been constructed, may simply 
have been misled by the state of the evidence (B. S. J. Isserlin, “The Canal 
of Xerxes: Facts and Problems,” BSA 86 [1991] 83—91; B. S. J. Isserlin et al., 
“The Canal of Xerxes: Summary of Investigations 1991-2001,” BSA 98 
[2003] 369-85). 

The Strymonic Gulf is the deep bay to the northeast of the Athos 
peninsula, into which the Strymon river empties. Alexarchos was the 
idiosyncratic younger brother of Kassandros, who, imitating him, founded 
his own city, Ouranopolis, probably located near the southern end of 
Xerxes’ canal, around modern Tripiti. Little is known about it, although 
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there are coins from around 300 Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 206), and it 
seems still to have been in existence in the first century ap (Pliny, Natural 
History 4.37). Nymphaion (modern Cape Pinnes) and Akrathos are the 
two promontories at the end of the Athos peninsula, with the former 
toward the west and the latter toward the east. The north Aegean island 
of Lemnos only received passing mention by Strabo in the extant text (see 
also 10.3.7, 21). 

The towns on the Athos peninsula were all small. Dion lies on the 
northeast side about halfway down the coast. Kleonai is on the opposite 
side farther out, and Thyssa (or Thyssos) is probably at Skala Zographou 
to the north. Olophyxis is near Dion on the northeast coast, and 
Akrathooi (or Akresthooi) is in the interior on the northern slopes of 
Mt. Athos. All these cities had similar histories: they supported Xerxes in 
480 BC (Herodotos 7.22) and then were Athenian allies in the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 4.109), but were little known thereafter. 

The Nestos River (modern Nestos or Nesta) originates in southwestern 
Bulgaria and reaches the sea opposite the island of Thasos, one of the 
remote rivers (along with the Strymon to the west) known to Hesiod 
(Theogony 339-41). Apollonia lies on the mainland directly west of 
Thasos, perhaps one of the “other Thasian emporia” in this region men- 
tioned by Pseudo-Skylax (67.1). Stageira, famous as the home of Aristotle, 
lies on the east coast of the Chalkidike peninsula, near modern Olympias, 
one of several settlements in the region founded by the island of Andros. 
It revolted from Athens during the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 
4.88.2), and was destroyed by Philip II in 349 Bc, but allegedly Aristotle 
persuaded Alexander to restore it (Diogenes Laertios 5.4). Yet this did not 
prevent its later decline, and it was deserted by the first century Bc. 
The harbor of Kapros (“Boar”) is probably just to the north at modern 
Olympias, and the islet is modern Kafkanas, 5 km. north. 

The mouth of the Strymon is at the head of the Strymonic Gulf. 
The river originates in western Bulgaria and was the original eastern border 
of Macedonia (Diodoros 31.8.8). Amphipolis lies about 5 km. inland on 
the left bank of the river at a major crossing, founded by the Athenians in 
437 Bc and becoming their major outpost in the region (Thoukydides 
4.102; Diodoros 12.32.3). It was of strategic importance during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 5.6—11) and remained prosperous into 
the Roman period (Pliny, Natural History 4.38). Extensive remains exist at 
the site. Nine Roads (Ennea Hodoi), an indigenous town, lies 3 km. north 
(Thoukydides 2.100), and was the site of a failed earlier Athenian 
settlement. 
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Phagres is southeast of the mouth of the Strymon, and Galepsos is a few 
kilometers farther along the same coast (at modern Karyani). Both 
were Thasian foundations: Galepsos, the larger and better known of the 
two, was captured more than once during the Peloponnesian War 
(Thoukydides 4.107.3, 5.6.1). 

16. Neapolis (at modern Kavalla) lies on the coast opposite Thasos, and 
was probably one of the Thasian emporia mentioned by Pseudo-Skylax, 
dating from about 600 Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 232). It provided 
soldiers for Xerxes (Herodotos 7.123). The town lay seaward of a gap in the 
coastal mountains that was a route to the mineral-rich interior. 
The Datenians are the indigenous peoples of this region, with the city of 
Daton in the vicinity of the later Philippi, about 15 km. inland (not on the 
coast: see Appian, Civil War 4.105, and below; also Eugene N. Borza, 
“Some Toponym Problems in Eastern Macedonia,” AHB 3 [1989] 60-7, at 
63-5). The proverb about Daton was known since at least the fourth 
century BC (Ephoros [FGrHist #70] F37), and, as Strabo implied, refers 
to the wealth of the region, especially its abundant precious metals. As early 
as the sixth century Bc the Thasians had a gold mine at Skaptesyle 
(“Excavated Woods") — the exact location is unknown — that produced 
80 talents a year (Herodotos 6.46). It was turned over to the Athenians in 
the 460s Bc (Thoukydides 1.100.2). The historian Thoukydides had the 
right of working mines in this region (Thoukydides 4.105), and in the mid- 
fourth century Bc Philip II improved the efficiency of the industry so that it 
produced a thousand talents yearly, the basis of his personal and state 
wealth (Diodoros 16.8.6—7). When Brutus and Cassius were at Philippi in 
42 BC, the mines were still active (Appian, Civil War 4.106); at some 
uncertain date they came under Roman state control (Hirt, Imperial 
Mines 288). Scanty remains of them survive today (Oliver Davies, Roman 
Mines in Europe [Oxford 1935] 233-5). 

Myrkinos was on the Strymon, probably just upstream from 
Amphipolis, and was one of the many places that Persephone was abducted 
(Herodotos 5.23; Appian, Civil War 4.105). Argilos (near modern Nea 
Kerdylia) is on the coast southwest of the mouth of the Strymon. It was 
a settlement from the island of Andros, and eventually came under 
Athenian control, until the inhabitants revolted to the Spartan side in 
424 BC (Thoukydides 4.103). Drabeskos is near Myrkinos (Appian, Civil 
War 4.105) and is where an Athenian attempt to establish a city in the 
460s BC was blocked by the locals (Thoukydides 4.102). The Odomantians 
lived nearby on the lower Strymon, and mined gold and silver (Herodotos 
7.112). These towns are difficult to locate precisely, due to the lack of 
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physical remains and the vagaries of the fragments of Strabo (Borza, “Some 
Toponym Problems" 60-7). 

The island of Thasos, the northernmost Aegean island, lies about 
30 km. off the coast. Although it was originally a Phoenician outpost 
(Herodotos 2.44, 6.47), it was settled by Greeks from Paros in the 
680s BC and became a staging point for exploitation of the resources of 
Thrace (Thoukydides 4.104; A. J. Graham, “The Foundation of Thasos,” 
BSA 73 [1978] 61-98). The poet Archilochos was an early settler and was 
buried there, and the fragments of his works are a rare eyewitness account 
of life in an early and remote Greek city. It was important because of 
its mineral wealth, including gold mines that Herodotos visited (6.47), as 
well as marble quarries (Vitruvius 10.2.15; Pliny, Natural History 36.44). 
The island had a long and complex history and remained prosperous under 
Persian, Athenian, Macedonian, and Roman rule, and today has extensive 
remains. 

The Edonians (see also 10.3.16) lived on the lower Strymon and in the 
mountains to the east. Despite Greek interest in their rich lands from as 
early as the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 5.11, 124), they retained their 
independence (Thoukydides 4.102), but are unknown after the 
Peloponnesian War. Their king Rhesos is presumably the Trojan ally 
who showed up late in the war and was promptly killed by Diomedes 
while he slept (Homer, 7/;24 10.433—5), the subject of the extant tragedy 
Rhesos. The Bisaltians lived to the west, on the lower Strymon (Herodotos 
7.115; Livy 45.29.6), and were subdued by the Spartans in 424 Bc (Diodoros 
12.68). Their high-quality coinage testifies to their wealth (Head, Historia 
Numorum 199—200). 

Herakleia (perhaps near modern Nea Petritsi, where the Strymon leaves 
its gorge and enters its lower plain) is not known before the second 
century BC and may be a Macedonian foundation (Diodoros 31.8.8; Livy 
45.29.6). For the Agranians, see 7.5.11, and for Rhodope, the high moun- 
tains of the interior, see 7.5.1. The Parorbelia is the territory alongside 
Mt. Orbelos, although it is not possible to define it precisely. Eidomene 
(modern Idomeni, the Greek border town on the Macedonian frontier) is 
located at the south end of the narrows of the Strymon, on the main route 
north to the Istros (8.8.5), first documented in the late fifth century Bc 
(Thoukydides 2.100.3). Kallipolis, Orthopolis, Philippoupolis, and 
Gareskos are little known, but must be in the same region, perhaps east 
of Eidomene, all probably founded by Philip II. 

Krenides (“Springs”) was a Thasian settlement of the early fourth 
century BC located about 15 km. inland from Neapolis at the site of 
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Daton, so named because of the many local springs (Diodoros 16.3.7, 
16.8.6; Appian, Civil War 4.105). Virtually nothing is known about it, 
because a few years later Philip II established Philippi (Philippoi in Greek) 
on the site, perhaps the most famous town in the region, due to the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius by Antonius and Octavian there in 42 Bc. The town 
prospered because of the income from the local gold mines. After the 
end of the civil war it became a major Roman veterans’ settlement 
(Dio 51.4.6). Today it is rich in remains. 

Pangaion (modern Pangion) is the high isolated mountain between 
Amphipolis and Philippi. Its extensive gold and silver deposits were 
exploited as early as the sixth century Bc, when they financed the adven- 
tures of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos (Aristotle, Constitution of the 
Athenians 15; see also Herodotos 5.16, 24, 7.112). Disputes over Pangaion 
and its mines were one of the immediate causes of the Third Macedonian 
War (Polybios 22.18.2-3). 

Berge has not been securely located, but is perhaps near modern Nigrita 
at the edge of the Strymon plain, west of Amphipolis. The town is hardly 
known, but was the home of Antiphanes, an obscure author whom Strabo 
considered a writer of fantasy geography (2.3.5), to him in the same category 
as Pytheas. Strabo used the word “Bergaian” to characterize such writers 
(2.4.2), a term that seems to have originated with Eratosthenes (Geography 
F14), indicating that Antiphanes was earlier than the mid-third century Bc. 
The epitomizer seems to have confused this Antiphanes with an Attic 
comedy writer of the fourth century Bc. 

For Paionia, see 7.F3. Doberos is probably around modern Bansko in 
southeastern Macedonia, where a river of the same name (modern 
Strumitsa) flows east to the Strymon (Thoukydides 2.98.2). For Haimos, 
see 7.5.1. Skotoussa (not the one in Thessaly of 7.7.12) lies near Herakleia 
(see above) at the edge of the Strymon valley. Arethousa (modern Rendina) 
is southwest of Amphipolis and a few kilometers inland (Pliny, Natural 
History 4.38). It was located at the outlet of Bolbe (modern Volve), 
a shallow lake in the depression north of the Chalkidike peninsula. This 
region was the original home of the Mygdonians (Herodotos 7.123-4): it 
was believed that some of them migrated to northwest Anatolia in early 
times (12.4.4). For the Maidians, see 7.5.7, 12. The Sintians (see further, 
7.F17) lived on the west side of the upper Strymon, with Herakleia (see 
above) their major city. L. Cornelius Sulla invaded their territory in 85 Bc 
(Appian, Mithridateios 55). 

17. Orgestia is not otherwise known, but may be an error for Orestia (or 
Orestias, see 7.7.8). Its location would be on the Erigon River in modern 
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Macedonia. Asteropaios, mentioned several times in the ///a4, was the son 
of Pelegon and was killed by Achilles (Homer, Iliad 21.140, 169-79). For 
Pelagonia, see 7.7.9. The paean was perhaps originally connected with 
Paieon, the physician to the gods (Homer, Iliad 5.401—2, etc.; see also 
Odyssey 11.227—32): to Homer it was both a song to the gods and a victory 
song (liad 1.473, 22.391-4), in this case for the death of Hektor, indicating 
that it may still have been reserved for extraordinary events. The associa- 
tion with the god Paieon may have meant that it originated as a healing 
song. Association with the region of Paionia seems to have existed at least 
since the sixth century Bc, when the Paionians misunderstood the cry of 
“paean” by the Perinthians as calling out their name (Herodotos 5.1), 
an example of the folk tale of confusion of a common and proper noun 
(as with Caere in Italy, 5.2.3). “Titanismos” is cited nowhere else, and 
there is no further information about its etymology, although it may be 
an attempt to invoke the power of the Titans rather than having any 
geographical sense. Krestonia is the hilly region immediately north of 
Thessalonikeia, which seems to have come under Macedonian control 
with the collapse of the Persian efforts in the region (Thoukydides 2.99, 
as Grestonia). 

The Sintians, who in 7.F16 were located on the upper Strymon, were 
placed here on Lemnos, following Miad 1.594. Either one group migrated to 
the other place, or the two are not the same: the epitomizer may have 
eliminated any further explanation by Strabo. The Sintians on Lemnos 
were also equated with the Saians who were a problem for Archilochos 
(10.2.17, 12.3.20; Archilochos Fs). It is probable these are all different 
peoples with similar names. 

18. Abdera (at Palaia Avdiron on the coast northwest of Thasos) 
was a settlement from Teos, whose citizens were fleeing the Persians in 
545 BC (14.1.30). It was established after a failed attempt by Klazomenai 
(Herodotos 1.168). Difficulties with the locals in the early fourth century Bc 
led to a decline (Diodoros 15.36), yet during its peak an unusual number of 
famous people originated from Abdera, including Protagoras, Demokritos, 
and the ethnographer Hekataios. The town was associated with the 
eighth labor of Herakles, which occurred when the man-eating horses of 
Diomedes, king of the indigenous Bistonians, killed Abderos, a companion 
of Herakles, who then killed Diomedes and sent the horses to Eurystheus. 
Alleged physical evidence of Diomedes remained in this region in Roman 
times (Pomponius Mela 2.29), and Abdera was founded at the grave 
of Abderos (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.5.8). For the Nestos, see 7.Fts. 
The Bistonians still existed in at least the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 
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7.110); Lake Bistonis (modern Vistonis, southeast of Xanthi) preserves 
the name. Strong Village (Kartera Kome) may be near modern 
Anastasioupolis. Xantheia is not mentioned elsewhere (modern Xanthi 
is only documented from Byzantine times but may be a remnant of 
the name). 

Maroneia is farther to the east (at modern Agios Charalabos). It was 
a foundation of Chios, probably in the seventh century Bc (Pseudo- 
Skymnos 676-8). The eponym was said to be Maron, a local resident 
who gave Odysseus the wine that he in turn served Polyphemos (Homer, 
Odyssey 9.196—215). Like many towns in Thrace, Maroneia became wealthy 
due to silver mines, something reflected in its coinage (Head, Historia 
Numorum 248-52). Ismaros has not been specifically located, but is near 
Maroneia, and the Ismaris Lake (Herodotos 7.109) is modern Lake 
Mitrikon south of Komotini. This is the region where Odysseus was active 
against the indigenous Kikonians, destroying Ismaros (Homer, Odyssey 
9.39—61), and tokens of his passage remained in later times, such as the 
stream named Odysseion, only a few kilometers long, that connects 
Ismaris Lake with the sea. Dikaia seems to have been at its mouth. 
The Kikonians survived into the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 7.110). 
The Thracian Headlands cannot be precisely located, but may be where 
the mountains come close to the sea east of Maroneia. The Sapaians — 
whom Archilochos (F5) encountered — lived on the mainland opposite 
Thasos (see 7.F20, 12.3.20), and controlled the land route east of Philippi 
(Appian, Civil War 4.87). Topeira is in the Sapaian territory, perhaps 
around modern Paradeisos where the Nestos enters the coastal plain, 
situated on the Via Egnatia (Pliny, Natural History 4.42). It was of little 
importance before imperial times. The diversity of peoples in Thrace was 
long a curiosity to Greeks: Herodotos (5.3) believed that they were more 
numerous than any except the Indians. 

19. The name Rhiginia is otherwise unknown. The Erigon is in extreme 
northwest Macedonia (7.7.8, although see 7.F11), and no such river is 
known in Thrace. It is probable that the epitomizer was confused. 

20. The account continues east along the Thracian coast. Orthagoria is 
close to Maroneia — the two were at times confused (Pliny, Natural History 
4-43) — and is probably near modern Alexandroupolis. It produced coins 
in the fourth century Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 203). Serrhion is 
a promontory in this region, probably modern Cape Makri west of 
Alexandroupolis, where the mountains approach the coast (Appian, Civil 
War 4.101). Tempyra is farther east, but its precise location is unknown 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, pp. 329-30). Charakoma was nearby, mentioned 
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only by Strabo. These towns must fall along the 50 km. of coast between 
Maroneia and the mouth of the Hebros, and were generally outposts of 
Samothrake. 

Doriskos (a modern village of the same name is in the general area) 
is at the western edge of the Hebros estuary. Xerxes mustered his forces 
here (Herodotos 7.59). The Hebros River (modern Evros, Meriç, or 
Matisa) has long been a major dividing point, and remains the frontier 
between Greece and Turkey. Its source is in south-central Bulgaria, and 
since prehistoric times it has been an important trade route to the interior. 
It was the eastern boundary of Macedonia at its largest extent, a definition 
continued by the Romans after Perseus was defeated in 168 Bc. The false 
Philip (see also 13.4.2) was a certain Andriskos of Adramyttion (in the 
Troad), who claimed to be the son of Perseus, taking the name Philip VI, 
and in 153 BC began an attempt to restore the Macedonian monarchy. His 
activities lasted over several years and spread from Syria to Thrace. 
He reached out to the Carthaginians, but in 148 Bc was defeated by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus (Diodoros 31.40a, 32.15; Livy, Summary 49—50; 
Velleius 1.11.1—2). 

After the defeat of Perseus, L. Aemilius Paullus, perhaps because of the 
vast territory that Rome had now acquired, divided Macedonia and Epeiros 
into four districts ( regiones," according to Livy). Paullus arrangements for 
their disposition were described in detail by Diodoros (31.8.6—9) and Livy 
(45.29.5—9). Both sources named three cities as regional capitals (Amphipolis, 
Thessalonikeia, and Pella). The capital of the fourth region (the region of 
Pelagonia or the Pelagonians) was not provided, and may have been at the 
central Pelagonian city of Herakleia on the Strymon (7.F16). 

The Korpilians are the indigenous people of the lower Hebros, probably 
living in the uplands to the west. The Brenians are otherwise unknown, but 
were between the Korpilians and the Bessians, who were a poor people 
living on the upper Hebros in what is now southern Bulgaria (7.5.12). 
The head of navigation on the Hebros is probably at Philippopolis (mod- 
ern Plovdiv), whose imperial coinage shows the boats that were important 
to the local economy (D. Tsontchev, “La navigabilité de //Hebros-Maritza 
dans l'Antiquité," Latomus 21 [1962] 848-52). The Odrysians lived between 
the upper Hebros and the Black Sea, although — as Strabo made clear — 
their territory was extensive and imprecise. They first became known to the 
Greek world in the sixth century Bc at the time of the Skythian expedition 
of Dareios I (Herodotos 4.92), and had variable relations with the 
Macedonians, in time allying with Rome. Bizyes (modern Vizi in 
Turkey) was a major Odrysian city (the use of “Getian” by the epitomizer 
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is probably a poor condensing of Strabo’s thoughts about local ethnicity), 
which was perhaps their last capital and where there are visible Hellenistic 
and Roman remains. For Odessos, see 7.6.1. 

Strabo has provided an Odrysian king list, but since royal names 
repeated one another, exact identification is not certain (for a complete 
king list, see BNP Chronologies 192-3). Around 359 Bc Kersobleptes became 
king of the entire Odrysian territory, but — under Athenian pressure — he 
soon divided it between himself, Amadokos II, and Berisades, and was 
eventually deposed in 342 Bc by the Macedonians. Amadokos II (c. 359—351 
BC) ruled the southern portion and adopted a pro-Athenian policy in 
opposition to the Macedonians. Berisades’ territory, which he held only 
briefly in 358—356 BC, was to the west. Kotys is probably the first of that 
name, father of Kersobleptes, who ruled the entire region 384—359 BC, and 
fought a lengthy war with the Athenians for dominance, but was eventually 
assassinated in a dispute with the city of Ainos (at the mouth of the Hebros: 
see 7.F21). The complex history of these kings, and their tangled relation- 
ships with both Athens and the Macedonians, was explored by 
Demosthenes in his Against Aristokrates of 352 BC. 

Imbros (now Gökçeada, a Turkish possession) is one of the three north 
Aegean islands, along with Thasos and Samothrake. It was mentioned by 
Strabo only in passing; a fuller description may have been lost. It was 
known to Homer — the home of Eetion (//iad 21.43) — and became an 
Athenian ally or possession in the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 6.41, 104; 
Thoukydides 7.57.2). 

Samothrake was discussed in detail, perhaps because of Strabo’s interest 
in cults, especially the groups mentioned, which are examined at great 
length at 10.3.6—23. It lies in the northeast Aegean about 30 km. from the 
Thracian coast, where an indigenous population was assimilated by eastern 
Greeks around 700 Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 85). The island spent 
the successive years under Persian, Athenian, and Macedonian rule, pros- 
pering as a major cultic center. It has a rich archaeological heritage, 
especially from the Hellenistic period, most notably the famous winged 
Nike of the early second century Bc, now in Paris. 

Iasion seduced Demeter and was then killed by Zeus (Homer, Odyssey 
5.125-8). The product of the relationship was Ploutos (Hesiod, Theogony 
969-74), a none-too-subtle local myth of agricultural productivity 
(Diodoros 5.49.4—5). Iasion’s brother Dardanos went to the Troad and 
founded Dardania (a city named Dardanos was known there in the fifth 
century BC, Herodotos 5.117). According to Homer (Iliad 20.215-40), he 
established the Trojan royal line, five generations before Priam. In Strabo's 
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version the Trojans were already in existence and Dardanos brought the 
Samothrakian mysteries to them. 

There was regular confusion in antiquity about the names Samos and 
Samothrake. Homer called the latter merely Samos (liad 13.12, etc.). 
The etymology (repeated at 8.3.19, 10.2.17) is unique to Strabo, and may 
be true, as “Samos” is a common term for rugged islands. He also con- 
nected the name with the Sapaians or Saians known to Archilochos. It is 
not clear whether Strabo quoted a source at this point (whose author is 
missing from the extant text) or Periegetis is merely the epitomizer’s title for 
the Geography. The original settlers of Samothrake remain uncertain. 
Pausanias (7.4.2) suggested a Samian origin, something rejected by 
Strabo at 10.2.17, but which he seemed to accept here. The original name 
Melite (“honeyed,” repeated at 10.3.19) may be merely descriptive, reflect- 
ing the island’s agricultural prosperity, implicit in the myth of Iasion. 
Wealth of another sort, the rich paraphernalia of the cults, attracted 
Kilikian pirates, who attacked and robbed the island in 84 Bc (Appian, 
Mithridateios 63). 

21. Ainos (modern Enez in Turkey, at the mouth of the Hebros) existed 
since Homeric times (//iad 4.520) and was an Athenian ally in the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 4.28). Like Maroneia (7.F18) it was 
a remote Ptolemaic outpost in the late third century Bc (Polybios 5.34.8). 
The Gulf of Melas (modern Saros K6rfezi in Turkey) is the deep inlet that 
forms the northeastern corner of the Aegean. Cape Sarpedon (modern 
Cape Gremea or Pachi) is south of the mouth of the Hebros, where the 
coast turns east to mark the beginning of the gulf, perhaps named after 
a local son of Poseidon (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.5.9). It was where 
Xerxes’ fleet and army connected with one another after crossing the 
Hellespont (Herodotos 7.58). 

The Thracian Chersonnesos (modern Gallipoli) is the long narrow 
peninsula that separates the Gulf of Melas from the Hellespont. 
Geographically unusual, it is 80 km. long but with a width varying from 
only 8 to 23 km. Homer knew the region but not the toponym (Miad 
2.844—5), and Aiolian Greeks were there by the eighth century sc 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 241). Settlement was always heavier on the 
southern side, along the Hellespont, because of its importance as the 
approach to the Black Sea. The Euronotos wind is the south-southeasterly 
(Aristotle, Meteorologika 2.6), a reflection of the sailing direction as one 
rounded the end of the peninsula coming from Thrace. 

The account of the Chersonnesos begins at the interior end of the north 
side, where the Propontis (see below) is on the left (south) and the Gulf of 
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Melas on the right (north). The seven-stadia strait is the narrowest part 
of the Hellespont (between Abydos in Asia and Sestos in Thrace). 
The Hellespont (see also 7.F22; the modern Dardanelles) is about 
80 km. long and no more than 10 km. across, a major waterway since 
earliest antiquity. It was allegedly named after Helle, the sister of Phrixos, 
who drowned here (the most complete extant rendition of the tale is by 
Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.9.1). Homer knew of the strait but not the story 
of Helle (Iliad 2.845 etc.). 

The Melas (“Black”) River (modern Kavake) flows into the head of the 
Gulf of Melas, to which it gave its name. It is not long (less than 50 km.) 
and was unable to supply Xerxes’ army. Presumably the citation from 
Eudoxos of Knidos (F306) is from his geographical work, Circuit of the 
Earth, of which nearly a hundred fragments survive, including several 
quoted by Strabo. Since Strabo regularly used Herodotos directly, the 
suggestion that he was only accessed through Eudoxos is probably the 
opinion of the epitomizer, and Eudoxos may have had more to say about 
the river than survives. 

Strabo’s periplous makes a counterclockwise circuit of the Chersonnesos. 
Lysimacheia was founded in 309 Bc by Alexanders companion 
Lysimachos, who was the ruler of this region (Diodoros 20.29.1). The 
town has not been exactly located, but was probably at modern Ortakóy 
near the narrowest part of the peninsula (Getzel M. Cohen, The Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe, the Islands, and Asia Minor |Berkeley, Calif. 1995] 
82—7). It served as one of the points in Eratosthenes' grid system (Geography 
F60 = 2.5.40), but only survived until the 140s Bc when it was destroyed by 
the Thracians (Diodoros 33.14.2). It was at or near the Milesian settlement of 
Kardia, the “heart” (kardia) of the Chersonnesos, which was destroyed and 
its population moved to the new city (Pliny, Natural History 4.48). 
Lysimacheia was resettled, but may have remained merely a village 
(Appian, Civil War 4.88). The people of Kardia built a wall across the 
isthmus to Paktye on the Hellespont (see below) to keep the locals out 
(Herodotos 6.36). 

Drabos is mentioned only here, and is probably around modern Ece 
Limani about halfway down the coast. Limnai (“Marshes”) was in the 
vicinity of Alopekonnesos and was a Milesian foundation (14.1.6; Pseudo- 
Skymnos 705), presumably where there was appropriate topography, 
but its location remains uncertain (Benjamin H. Isaac, The Greek 
Settlements in Thrace Until the Macedonian Conquest [Leiden 1986] 189). 
Alopekonnesos, an Aiolian foundation (Pseudo-Skymnos 706), lay at 
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the end of the Chersonnesos on a headland notorious for pirates 
(Demosthenes, Against Aristokrates 166), and marked the south end of 
the Gulf of Melas. Cape Mazousia (Mastusia, Pomponius Mela 2.25, 27) 
is presumably the southwestern extremity of the Chersonnesos at the 
entrance to the Hellespont, modern Tekke Burnu. 

Elaious (“Olives”) is at modern Eski Hissarlik just inside the 
Hellespont. Corinthian and East Greek pottery indicates a settlement 
here in the late seventh century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 265), and 
there is some evidence that it was an Athenian outpost (Pseudo-Skymnos 
707), but nothing more is known about its history before the Persians 
were in the region in the early fifth century Bc (Herodotos 6.140, 7.22). 
Alexander the Great crossed to Asia from here in 334 Bc (Arrian, Anabasis 
1.11.6). It was famous for its sanctuary to Protesilaos, the commander of the 
Phthiotians, who was the first to die in the Trojan War, as he leapt from his 
ship (Homer, Iliad 2.695—709). The visible mound at Eski Hissarlik may 
be the Protesilaeion, the tomb and cultic center of the hero. The Achaians 
had a base here during the war (Pliny, Natural History 4.49), and it is 
conceivable that Protesilaos was killed here rather than at Troy: Homer was 
not specific. The shrine was defiled by the local Persian governor, 
Artayktes, who assaulted women in the sanctuary, stole its treasure, and 
lied about its origin to Xerxes. One of the villains of Herodotos’ Histories, 
he was eventually crucified by the Athenian commander Xanthippos in 
the winter of 479-8 Bc (Herodotos 7.33, 9.116, 120). For Sigeion see 
13.1.32-4. 

The Dog’s Grave Monument (Kynossema) is probably at modern 
Kilitbahir, where the coast turns to the north and the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont begins. Hekabe, the wife of Priam, while being transported to 
Greece after the war, was turned into a dog and leapt from the ship, and 
a memorial was erected in her honor (Euripides, Hekabe 1270-4; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 13.565—71). The site is most famous for the Athenian naval 
victory in 411 BC (Thoukydides 8.104-6; Diodoros 13.38-40). Madytos (at 
modern E¢eabat), just to the north, was a Lesbian foundation at an impor- 
tant harbor (Pseudo-Skymnos 709-10). The Sestian Cape — where Artayktes 
was crucified — is modern Cape Akbas, a promontory at the narrowest part of 
the Hellespont. Here Xerxes placed his bridges, another major engineering 
feat of antiquity. Despite Strabo, there were actually two bridges about 
600 m. apart, with a span of about 2 km. They were described in detail 
(although with problems) by Herodotos (7.36), and were collapsed by the 
Persians during their retreat (Herodotos 9.114, 121). Nothing remains of 
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them: for a detailed technical discussion, with interesting diagrams, see 
N. G. L. Hammond and Lawrence J. Roseman, “The Construction of 
Xerxes’ Bridge over the Hellespont,” JHS 116 (1996) 88-107. 

Sestos (near modern Yalikabat) was a Lesbian foundation 
(Pseudo-Skymnos 709), perhaps of the early seventh century BC 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 241), and was known to Homer (Miad 
2.836). It was a well-fortified location at the north end of Xerxes’ bridges, 
important in the military events of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, but 
which was in decline by Strabo's day. It was here that every night Hero 
awaited Leander, who swam across from Abydos, following the route of 
the future bridge. 

Aigospotamoi ("Goat Rivers," modern Karakova: the plural refers to 
two branches), the largest stream system in the Chersonnesos, lies farther 
up the coast. Strabo's distance of about 55 km. is too far. Little is known 
about any settlement at the river, but it is famous for two events. A meteor 
fell here in 468/7 Bc (Marmor Parium F57; Aristotle, Meteorologika 1.7), 
which the natural philosopher Anaxagoras of Klazomenai was said to have 
predicted, and which was still visible in Pliny's time (Pliny, Natural 
History 2.149; Diogenes Laertios 2.10). Also at Aigospotamoi was the 
great naval battle of 405 Bc that destroyed Athenian seapower and 
brought the Peloponnesian War to an end (Xenophon, Hellenika 
2.1.1528; Diodoros 13.106). Kallipolis (more famous as modern 
Gallipoli, site of the military campaign of World War I) is where the 
Hellespont widens out into the Propontis. At this point the strait is about 
8 km. across. The Propontis is the sea between the Hellespont and the 
Bosporos, first mentioned by Aischylos (Persians 875—7) and described by 
Herodotos (4.85). Its name, “Before the Sea,” signifies its route as the 
access to the Black Sea, a tradition as early as the Argonauts (Apollonios 
1.936—88). 

For Lampsakos, see 13.1.18. Krithote ("Barley") is perhaps just west of 
Kallipolis (despite the account of Strabo, which would put it to the east), 
but has not been located (Isaac, Greek Settlements 193). Like nearby Paktye, 
it was a foundation of the Athenian adventurer the elder Miltiades, in the 
mid-sixth century Bc (Pseudo-Skymnos 711-12). Paktye is at the narrow 
point of the Chersonnesos and at the south end of the wall from Kardia (see 
above). The wall was originally built by the elder Miltiades (Herodotos 
6.36), strengthened by Perikles (Plutarch, Perikles 19.1), and then again at 
the beginning of the fourth century Bc by the Spartan Derkylidas 
(Xenophon, Hellenika 3.2.10). Strabo implied a settlement (Long Wall) 
at its end. 
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White Cape, one of Xerxes’ major supply depots (Herodotos 7.25), 
has not been located. The Sacred Mountain (modern Ganos Dağı) 
rises sharply to 946 m. above the western Propontis, the highest point 
on this coast and an important local sanctuary. Bitumen seeps were still 
noticed here in the early twentieth century (Thomas English, “Coal- 
and Petroleum-Deposits in European Turkey," Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society 58 [1902] 150—62, at 157). For Prokonnesos, an island 
in the western Propontis noted for its marble, see 13.1.16. Perinthos 
(modern Eregli), a foundation of Samos (Pseudo-Symnos 714-15), was 
located on a promontory about 55 km. east of the Sacred Mountain. 
The pre-Greek name suggests that a town already existed on the site. 
It was a prosperous city throughout its history, known for its resistance 
to Philip II in 340 Bc, the event with which Ephoros terminated 
his history (Diodoros 16.76.5). Selybria (or Selymbria, at modern 
Silivri) was one of the earliest Greek cities on this coast, a Megarian 
settlement that was founded before the establishment of Byzantion in 
the seventh century Bc (Pseudo-Skymnos 715-16). It was a base after the 
Peloponnesian War for the Spartan renegade Klearchos (Diodoros 
14.12.5—7) but was in decline by Strabo's day. Silta was mentioned only 
here and cannot be located: association of it with the Sacred Mountain 
(see above) would place it to the west of Selybria and Perinthos, but the 
epitomizer seems to have become geographically confused at this point. 

The Athyras River (modern Karasu) is at the head of a deep estuary 
about 25 km. east of Selybria. The name of a second river is not fully 
preserved in the extant text, perhaps the Bathynias (modern Sazli Dere) to 
the east. For Byzantion see 7.6.2; for Trapezous, 12.3.17. 

22. Having completed his coastal account, which began at the southern 
edge of Macedonia at the mouth of the Peneios (F8), and extended through 
Thrace to Byzantion, connecting there with the Black Sea periplous (7.6.2), 
Strabo next turned to issues of distances. He relied on three sources: 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (F66), of the late second century Bc, Polybios 
(34.12.9—10), somewhat earlier, and Demetrios of Skepsis (F47), of the 
early second century Bc, whose exhaustive commentary on the Trojan 
catalogue was also frequently cited. Although exact comparisons are impos- 
sible — and it was noted that different lengths for the stadion were used 
(see 7.7.4) — the two figures for Perinthos-Byzantion are somewhat beyond 
the actual distance of about 95 km. (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 4, p. 178). 
The 7,320 stadia (or, by Polybios’ calculation, 1,415 km.) for Apollonia— 
Byzantion — the length of the Via Egnatia — seems to use the milestones 
as far east as the Hebros, but an uncertain source beyond (perhaps the 
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same used by Apollodoros: see Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, 
pp. 627-8). For Parion (at the southwest end of the Propontis) see 13.1.14: 
it was a good measuring point for the dimensions of the sea, whose length 
of about 275 km. is reasonable, but the north-south width of about 95 km. 
is problematic, with no indication of where the measurement was taken. 
There is a similar difficulty with the length of the Hellespont, which is 
given at about 80 km., a maximum possible distance. 

The Hellespont — although known as early as Homer (see below) — 
seems to have been imprecisely defined in early times. Strabo’s argument 
is confusing (perhaps made more so by the epitomizer), and, as is often 
the case in the Geography, degenerates into Homeric exegesis. Originally 
the Hellespont was a remote toponym at the limits of the Greek world, 
and as such was not well determined, perhaps at first including the entire 
passage from the Aegean to the Black Sea. Homer used the term eleven 
times: twice he called it "strong-flowing" (agarrhoos, Iliad 2.845, 12.30), 
reflecting the steady 2—3 knot current into the Aegean. But he also said 
that it enclosed Thrace (liad 2.845), which seems a wider conception, 
and that it was “broad” (p/atei, etc.) and “limitless” (apeiron, Iliad 24.545), 
hardly a reasonable definition for the narrow channel known later as 
the Hellespont. So to Homer it would have been at least the entire 
waterway, especially including the broad Propontis. Pindar (F33a) — as 
quoted by Strabo — defined the Hellespont as extending across to 
the Thermaian (or Thermaic) Gulf, the northwestern extremity of the 
Aegean. To Herodotos (6.33), it stretched from the Chersonnesos 
to Byzantion (in other words, including the Propontis but not the 
Bosporos). It seems that only in the early fourth century Bc — perhaps 
because of the refined topographical knowledge gained by the intensive 
military activity in the region during the previous century — did the term 
become limited to the strait between the Aegean and the Propontis 
(Xenophon, Hellenika 2.1.21, etc.), which was probably originally called 
the Seven-Stadia Strait (7.F 21). 

Strabo’s argument in quoting ///ad 9.359—61 — part of Achilles’ long speech 
to Odysseus when he threatens to leave Troy — is that Homer's usage here 
implies something far more extensive than the Seven-Stadia Strait, perhaps, 
as was the case with Pindar, the entire northern Aegean. As usual, Strabo's 
arguments — not helped by the epitomizer — are difficult to follow. 
Moreover, his text of [liad 4.520 is not that normally used today, which 
has “Peiroos, son of Imbrasides” rather than Strabo’s “the hero Imbrasides.” 
The same person was cited at Miad 2.845, whether Peiroos or Imbrasides. 
Implicit in the discussion is that Homer believed Thrace extended as far as 
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the Peneios River (7.F9). Strabo seemed to think that the eastern Thracian 
coast (east of Ainos) was not considered part of the Hellespont, and thus 
tried to bring Homer into conformity with contemporary usage. 

Apsynthis is the territory northeast of the Chersonnesos: the wall built 
from Kardia to Paktye was intended to keep the indigenous Apsynthians 
out. Korpilike is the land of the Korpilians (7.F20), farther west across the 
Hebros, and the Kikonians (7.F18) lie beyond. 

24. Amphaxitis is the territory on the lower left bank of the Strymon, 
just north of Thessalonikeia (Polybios 5.97.4). Coins have been discovered 
bearing the name, dating from the early second century Bc (Head, Historia 
Numorum 242), but no such city has been found. 

28. Tetrachoritai (“Four Districts”) is a term associated with the 
Bessians (7.F20), who lived on the upper Hebros in modern southern 
Bulgaria. They came to Greek notice during a campaign by Philip II 
in 340 BC (Theopompos F217), but avoided subjugation; five years later 
Alexander completed the task (Arrian, Anabasis 1.1.4-13; Bosworth, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 53-4). 

30. This passage (from Athenaios 14.657e) is one of the most conflicted 
in any comprehension of Strabo’s life and education (see Kidd, 
Commentary 11-12; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, pp. 374-6). Athenaios’ ban- 
queters have been discussing ham, and Strabo's passage (3.4.11) on the 
Cerretanian variety has been cited. It is noted that Strabo lived “not much 
earlier" than the time of the banquet, at which point 7.F30 follows. 
In Athenaios' text shortly after the fragment it is said that Poseidonios 
was a contemporary of "the Scipio who took Karchedon," an event of 
146 BC. Thus the account is extremely loose in its temporal grounding, 
with Strabo and the banqueters (who lived two centuries apart) chronolo- 
gically close, and Poseidonios said to be of the same era as P. Cornelius 
Scipio, who died when Poseidonios was a child (Scipio held his final 
consulship in 134 Bc, almost exactly when Poseidonios was born, which 
may factor into this last statement). Nevertheless it is clear that the entire 
passage lacks precise reliability. 

Insofar as Strabo is concerned, it seems to say that he knew Poseidonios. 
But the antecedent of “he” (auton) is uncertain. Even if one assumes “he” 
refers to Strabo, it remains improbable that the two knew each other: 
Strabo was over seventy years younger than Poseidonios, and the latter died 
around 51 Bc (Poseidonios, T4), when Strabo was at most an adolescent. 
It is possible that young Strabo met the elder scholar in his last years 
(although there is no evidence that they were in the same place at the same 
time), but it is an odd claim to suggest that they "knew" one another. 
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More importantly, Strabo cited Poseidonios over fifty times — one of 
his most common sources — and there is no hint of contact anywhere else 
in the Geography. Strabo was not reluctant to discuss his education and 
teachers, and it is unlikely that he would have failed to mention a personal 
relationship with the one whom he believed was the most learned scholar 
of the era (16.2.10). Yet 7.F30 is so garbled, either by Athenaios or by the 
epitomizer, that it is essentially of no value in understanding Strabo's 
career. 


BOOK 8 


The Peloponnesos 


Book 8, about the Peloponnesos, begins with some general comments on 
the Greek peninsula, and then moves in a counterclockwise direction 
around the Peloponnesos, from Eleia through Messenia and Lakonia to 
the Corinthia and Achaia, ending with Arkadia. It connects with Book 9 
east of the Isthmos, and Book 10 at the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. 


Part 1: General Comments on Hellas 


8.1.1. Before examining the Peloponnesos, Strabo made a brief summary of 
the ethnography and topography of Greece (Hellas). Because the end of 
Book 7 is lost, it is not possible to fit 8.1.1. exactly to the final sections of the 
previous book, but he seems to have seen the opening of Book 8 as 
transitional, the point at which he turned from a discussion of non- 
Greeks to the traditional Greek world. He had already examined Greeks 
living elsewhere, most notably in south Italy and Sicily (Books 4-5), but he 
made a distinction between the “overseas” Greeks and those populating the 
traditional Greek homeland (the Greek peninsula and western Anatolia). 
How he defined Greece — or Hellas, to use the proper contemporary 
name — is not totally clear, because he had already discussed some of it, 
although “not much." At least one manuscript has “Macedonia” after the 
phrase “not much of Hellas,” which seems a gloss, yet is supported by 
a number of editors, since at 7.7.1 Strabo included Macedonia within the 
limits of Greece (although noting that it was held by barbarians). See 
further, Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, p. 215. 

There follows a summary of those who have written about the geogra- 
phy of Greece, starting, inevitably, with Homer. On Harbors probably 
refers to the work by Timosthenes of Rhodes (2.1.40), dating to the early 
third century Bc. Periploi (or the singular, Periplous) as a title is not cited by 
Strabo, but these coastal sailing manuals are apparent throughout the 
Geography, most notably in the description of the southern coast of 
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Anatolia (14.3.1-9) and the Red Sea region (16.4.4—8). On the Circuit of the 
Earth is most familiar as the title of the seminal geographical treatise of 
Hekataios of Miletos, but Strabo also knew of such a work by Hesiod 
(Hesiod F97 = 7.3.9), although this is improbable and Strabo himself 
questioned its legitimacy. The title is common, and was used by 
Eudoxos of Knidos (F272-374) and perhaps by Dikaiarchos of Messana 
in the fourth century Bc (Keyser, “Geographical Work,” 353-72). 

In fact, Strabo provided a capsule summary of the various categories of 
geographical writing, with the first certain use of the word “topography” 
(Diodoros 31.18.2 has “topographer,” but the citation is suspect as it is from 
a late summary). It includes Homer, writers of periploi and other coastal 
accounts, the geographical sections of histories (Ephoros and Polybios), 
and the marriage of geography with mathematics and the sciences 
(Poseidonios and Hipparchos). Yet the reader is reminded that of all of 
these, Homer must be considered most carefully, because of his great 
antiquity and his poetic mode of expression, another manifestion of the 
Homeric commentary that underlies the Geography. 

Strabo also referred to the end of Book 7 (now lost), which went as far as 
the southern and eastern borders of Illyria and Macedonia (north of a line 
roughly from the Ambrakian Gulf to the mouth of the Peneios). He then 
catalogued the major divisions of peoples in Central Greece — basically 
those to be discussed in Books 8—10 — although Attika, Euboia, and other 
points “outside of the Isthmos” are grouped together without being 
named. The division of the Greek peninsula into “inside” and “outside” 
the Isthmos had been standard since at least the fifth century Bc 
(Thoukydides 2.9.2), and was used regularly by Strabo (e.g. 7.7.1, 8.4.6). 

8.1.2. To introduce the discussion about Greece proper, Strabo, in one of 
the most important examinations of the topic from antiquity, considered 
the various dialects of Greek (J. B. Hainsworth, “Some Views of Greek 
Dialectology," TPAS 66 [1967] 62-76, at 67-8). His source is unknown, 
but there are occasional linguistic excurses scattered throughout the 
Geography (e.g. 8.5.3), and Strabo’s training as a Homeric scholar may 
have tilted him in this direction. Four dialects — Ionic, Doric, Aiolic, and 
Attic — had long been standard, going back to ethnic divisions noted as 
early as the seventh century Bc (Hesiod F9), although it was not until early 
Hellenistic times that this theory was clearly set forth (Herakleides Kritikos 
3.2). Strabo (or his source) was aware of the more extensive spread of Ionic, 
and he put forth the unusual theory that the isolation of the Athenians 
caused innovation in their dialect, but at the same time allowed for the 
effect of the mixture of peoples, especially due to the return of the 
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Herakleidai (also known as the Dorian Invasion). Oxylos, the leader of the 
Herakleidai, was associated with Elis and Olympia, a region in which 
Strabo seems to have had a particular interest. The linguistic section closes 
with a recognition of the koine of Hellenistic Greece, which Strabo equated 
with Doric and which came to be considered a fifth dialect (Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromateis 1.142.4; Quintilian 11.2.50). 

8.1.3. The Akarnanians were the most northwestern of Greek peoples 
(Thoukydides 1.5.3; Ephoros F123), lying in the region between the 
Ambrakian Gulf and the western parts of the Gulf of Corinth (10.2.1-7). 
Strabo was uncertain — as perhaps also was Ephoros — how one should 
determine the northern limits of Greece, since the obvious method of 
dividing territory, the sea, did not apply here. Yet the argument is not 
totally clear, for Strabo suggested that Macedonia and Thessaly could be 
considered part of Greece, evidently because there was no sea to separate 
them from Greece proper. Ephoros himself may also have been less than 
explicit, since the second-century Bc poetic periplous under the name of 
Pseudo-Skymnos quoted Ephoros in placing the boundary of Greece at the 
western limit of Aitolia (thus excluding Akarnania: lines 470—8 = Ephoros, 
F144), probably a misreading of Ephoros but demonstrative of the 
confusion. 

Strabo, however, let the matter go and considered the definition of the 
Peloponnesos, marked in the north by the Corinthian Gulf, emphasizing 
again the role of the Isthmos as the point where the Greek peninsula was 
divided into two parts: outside (north) of the Isthmos as far as the Peneios 
River, and inside (south), or the Peloponnesos, which Strabo believed was 
the more important portion. This pre-eminence of the Peloponnesos was 
due both to its peoples and to its geography (although, interestingly, Strabo's 
discussion of the land outside the Isthmos — much of Books 9 and 10 — is 
much more detailed than that about the Peloponnesos, limited to Book 8). 

Before examining the Peloponnesos, however, Strabo noted that it was 
one ofa series of peninsulas that made up Greece. Viewing the north coast 
of the Mediterranean — southern Europe — in this way was a concept 
developed by Eratosthenes (Geography F134 = 2.1.40), who defined it as 
consisting of three: the Peloponnesos, Italy, and Ligystike (Iberia). 
Peninsulas as the essence of land masses was especially appropriate to 
southern Europe, and may be an ancient sailors’ device. Strabo carried 
the concept farther, creating a series of peninsulas that ran north from the 
Peloponnesos: the isthmus of the Megarid, then Attika and Boiotia, a third 
marked by the narrowest width of Greece north of the Isthmos (the line 
from the Ambrakian Gulf to the Maliac Gulf), and the final one, south of 
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a line from the Ambrakian Gulf to the Thermaian Gulf in Macedonia. 
This may seem convoluted geography to the modern reader, but Strabo 
revealed his purpose when he wrote that the concept of peninsulas “sug- 
gests a certain order and not a bad one.” This goes back to Eratosthenes’ 
attempt to see the inhabited earth in a regular fashion, in terms of shapes 
and forms (Geography F66 = 2.1.22), a point of view continued at 8.2.1 with 
the Peloponnesos seen as having the shape of a plane tree. 

The distances provided are generally accurate, as one might expect in 
this well-known region, but the 508 stadia from the Krisaian Gulf to 
Thermopylai, far too long, is certainly a copying error, as such precision 
was not Strabo’s habit. 


Part 2: General Comments on the Peloponnesos 


8.2.1. Continuing to follow the precedent of Eratosthenes, Strabo used 
a familiar shape to define the Peloponnesos, the leaf of the plane tree 
(Greek platanos, Platanus orientalis), which is still common in Greece today 
and famous in Greek history (Pliny, Natural History 12.9-12). Its squarish 
leaf has many protrusions, suggestive of the Peloponnesos itself. 
The distances are reasonable — this was known territory — and the differ- 
ence between Polybios and Artemidoros is only about 80 km., although it 
is impossible to reconstruct the exact sailing routes upon which the 
calculations depended. Chelonatas (see also 8.3.4) is the westernmost 
point of the Peloponnesos, near Kyllene. The Isthmos is not the eastern- 
most point (the Argolid extends well to the southeast), and the line 
Chelonatas-Megalopolis-Isthmos is peculiar, since Megalopolis is far 
south of the other two points. It may be a remnant of an early construction 
ofa parallel, perhaps by Dikaiarchos, who created the earliest parallel across 
the inhabited world, which ran through his home region of the 
Peloponnesos (Dikaiarchos F79, 123). The south-to-north line, from 
Maleai to Aigion, is more reasonable: Maleai is the southeastern promon- 
tory of the Peloponnesos and had been an important sailing point since 
prehistoric times (Homer, Odyssey 9.80), and the city of Aigion is a few 
kilometers southeast of Cape Drepanon, the actual northernmost point. 
The Diolkos was the paved road across the Isthmos of Corinth, used for 
hauling ships (and presumably goods). This is the first mention of the 
name (also at 8.6.4, 22), which is from dielko, “to pull through," particu- 
larly applied to ships (Diodoros 4.56), but the word has a toponymic 
function and was used nowhere else. There is documentation of the haul- 
ing of ships across the Isthmos as early as the fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 
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3.15, 8.8), but the Diolkos is earlier, and was probably constructed at the 
time of the tyranny of Periandros around 600 Bc. Numerous remains are 
visible, especially at the Gulf of Corinth end, but they are greatly threat- 
ened by erosion and development (Georges Raepsaet, “Le Diolkos de 
l'Isthme à Corinthe: son tracé, son fonctionnement," BCH 117 [1993] 
233-61; David K. Pettegrew, “The Diolkos of Corinth,” AJA us [2011] 
549-74). 

8.2.2. The discussion of the Peloponnesos begins with a brief summary 
of its constituent parts, starting in the west with Eleia (to the north) and 
Messenia (to the south), and continuing (after mention of the Ionian 
islands) along the north coast as far as the Isthmos. Then the description 
returns to the southwest and from there crosses to the northeast, with the 
two major regions — Lakonike and Argeia — in this half, and the four gulfs 
on this side. Although the order of description may seem peculiar, there is 
a certain method, distinguishing the northwest half — whose coastline is 
relatively smooth — from the southeast, where it is highly indented. 
It finishes with Arkadia in the middle. The account has the appearance 
of an imperfect summary, perhaps from Dikaiarchos through an inter- 
mediary, as there is a hint of a second source in the quibble as to whether 
the Saronic is a gulf (kolpos) or sea (pelagos). Elsewhere (8.6.4, 22) it is 
always a gulf: the possibility that it could be considered a sea may be 
because it is the largest of the four gulfs on the east side and the only one 
not totally within the Peloponnesos. All the toponyms mentioned in this 
section are discussed further in the remainder of Book 8. 

8.2.3. Before turning to the Peloponnesos itself, Strabo examined 
the Corinthian Gulf, which separates it from the rest of Greece. 
The description runs from west to east. For the Euenos River (modern 
Evinos), which flows through Aitolia into its north side near its outlet, see 
10.2.5. The Acheloos (see 10.2.1) empties into the gulf about 30 km. to the 
west, at its very mouth, and Araxos is the promontory in the Peloponnesos 
that marks its southern entrance (8.3.4). The Corinthian Gulf narrows 
toward the east, and is only 2 km. across at Rhion (in the Peloponnesos) 
and Antirhion (opposite), long a major crossing point. Cape Drepanon, 
or the Sickle (due to its shape), is actually just to the northeast of Rhion, 
separated by a shallow bay. The location of the Sanctuary of Poseidon is 
unknown, and perhaps was established by the Athenians early in the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 2.84.4). For Patrai and Aigion, see 
8.7.5. Antirhion, literally “opposite Rhion,” was more formally called 
Molykrian Rhion (Thoukydides 2.86.2) because of its proximity to the 
town of Molykreia, whose precise location is unknown but was probably in 
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the hills to the north (10.2.21). Both Rhion and Antirhion were topogra- 
phical points, not towns. 

East of these narrows, in the Corinthian Gulf proper, was its most 
prominent feature, the Krisaian Gulf, a narrow bay that leads toward 
the plain below Delphi. Strabo was somewhat sloppy in suggesting that the 
Corinthian Gulf ended here, for the Krisaian Gulf is less than halfway 
along its length and the Corinthian Gulf actually terminates in the large 
bay called the Alkyonian Sea (see 9.2.1), which separates western Boiotia 
from the Megarid (but see below). 

The circuit of 2,230 stadia is reasonable. The final part of 
Section 8.2.3 is either confused or the text is defective, with contra- 
dictions to what has been said previously. Here the Euenos is the 
boundary between Akarnania and Aitolia (previously this was said to 
be at the Acheloos, the more normal division and topographically more 
reasonable). The list of territories along the north shore of the Corinthian 
Gulf omits the Lokrians (who should appear before the Phokians), 
probably a lacuna in the text. Moreover, the bulk of the gulf is called 
the Alkyonian Sea, a toponym usually applied only to its easternmost 
portion, and at variance with Strabo's usage elsewhere. The source of 
these comments is probably different from that used previously, but the 
account has also become corrupt. 


Part3: Eleia 


8.3.1. Nearly half of Strabo’s account of the Peloponnesos is devoted to 
Eleia, which is its northwestern portion, located between Achaia and 
Messenia. Strabo’s interest was largely because it included much of the 
territory of the Homeric hero Nestor, whose kingdom was difficult to 
define (Anna Maria Biraschi, “Le tradizioni sulla storia elea: Strabone 
e Pausania," GeogrAnt 12 [2003] 81-93). Moreover, Eleia was also the 
location of the great sanctuary of Olympia. Strabo may have had some 
personal familiarity with the region, since the relatively unimportant town 
of Dyme was mentioned over a dozen times, and it is possible that he had 
a connection with the place. He devoted extensive efforts to locating 
Nestor's Pylos, one of the first examples of intensive topographical research, 
although based almost totally on Homeric exegesis (J. B. Hainsworth, 
“Classical Archaeology?" Minos 20/22 [1987] 211-19). Pholoe (see 8.3.32) is 
a mountain northeast of Olympia, one of the westernmost spurs of the 
Arkadian uplands. For the Azanians and Parrhasians, ancient peoples of 
Arkadia, see 8.8.1. 
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Since the Ziad located the Alpheios River (which flows past Olympia) in 
the land of Pylos, Strabo divided the Eleian territory into two, that to the 
northwest — the coastal plain around the city of Elis, ruled by the Epeians — 
and that to the south along the Alpheios, the so-called “land of Pylos” 
(Homer, Jiad 5.545). The Alpheios, mentioned frequently in this part of 
Book 8, is the longest (110 km.) and largest river in the Peloponnesos, 
flowing northwest from a source just south of Megalopolis, and then west 
past Olympia. 

Strabo outlined some of the difficulties associated with the location of 
Pylos, both a city and a territory. The problem of Pylos is a simple one (but 
its solution is not): by Nestor's own account (Homer, Jiad 11.668—761) the 
Eleia and territory of Pylos adjoined, with the Alpheios the dividing line (in 
itself a contradiction with Iliad 5.545, where the river runs through Pylos). 
The Eleians and Pylians had a major war in the time of Nestor’s father 
Neleus, and the topography of this conflict makes the physical relationship 
of the two territories clear. But in the Odyssey Pylos seems to be much 
farther south, only two days from Sparta (Homer, Odyssey 3.478—97, 
15.182—93). Neither the Pamisos or the Amathos (see 8.3.7, 14) was men- 
tioned by Homer, and the former is the major river of Messenia, which 
seems only to confuse matters, although the toponym “Pamisos” exists in 
more than one place in the southwestern Peloponnesos (see 8.4.6), and 
association of the river with Pylos must be post-Homeric. It is no surprise 
that the confused location of Pylos became proverbial (8.3.7). For the 
epithet "sandy" see 8.3.14. 

8.3.2. The site of Elis lies on the south side of the Peneios River, just west 
of where it enters the coastal plain. To Homer, the name Elis seemed to 
refer to a district (R. Hope Simpson and J. F. Lazenby, The Catalogue of 
Ships in Homer Iliad [Oxford 1970] 97), although Hekataios of Miletos 
(F25 = 8.3.9) believed that Homer knew of a city of that name. At any rate, 
the historical city of Elis came into existence only in 471 Bc (Diodoros 
11.54.1). The exact reasons for this, and its consequences, remain obscure 
(James Roy, “The Synoikism of Elis,” in Even More Studies in the Ancient 
Greek Polis [ed. Thomas Heine Nielsen, Stuttgart 2002] 249-64). 
“Hollow” (oilos) as a toponymic adjective is common in the Greek 
world, used since Homeric times (///ad 2.581; Odyssey 4.1), and refers to 
a fertile lowland, whether applying to a city or a region. 

The creation of Elis from a number of villages led Strabo to a digression 
about the process of synoikismos, the joining of several towns into a city or 
a unified region, most famously in Attika (Thoukydides 2.15). He listed 
several such cities in the Peloponnesos. Mantineia (see also 8.8.2) was 
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mentioned by Homer (liad 2.607) and had a long history in Archaic and 
Classical times (Herodotos 4.161, 7.202, 9.77), but had been recently 
abandoned by Strabo's day, sometime after 30 Bc, when it supported 
Octavian at the Battle of Actium (Pausanias 8.8.12); the synoikismos to 
which he referred was probably an expansion of its territory after the 
Persian Wars, like Elis. The extensive remains lie just north of modern 
Tripolis. Tegea, just to the south of Tripolis, famous for its temple of 
Athena Alea (8.8.2), was also mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.607), although 
the Homeric town may have been some distance away from the historic 
one (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 92). It probably grew due to 
an assimilation of villages in the early Classical period (Pausanias 8.45.1). 
Heraia, east of Olympia on the Alpheios, at modern Agios Ioannes, was 
not cited by Homer, and its synoikismos was probably the work of either the 
Spartan king Kleombrotos I (380—371 Bc) or Kleomenes II (370-309 Bc); 
Kleonymos was the son of the latter and did not become king (Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol, 5, p. 219). For Aigion, in western Achaia on the Corinthian 
Gulf, see 8.7.5. The date of its synoikismos is unknown. Patrai (modern 
Patras) was a major port of embarkation to Italy. It was an ancient Ionian 
city (Herodotos 1.145) but little is known about its early history. Dyme (see 
8.7.5), on the coast southwest of Patrai at modern Kato Achaia, was also an 
early Ionian city, although it is hardly known before Hellenistic times 
(Polybios 2.41). 

After his digression on synoikismos, Strabo returned to the city of Elis. 
Yet the text is corrupt, and there are gaps in some manuscripts and 
omissions in others. The Agriadians are only cited here, so their role in 
the consolidation of Elis is not known. The Peneios River, with the same 
name as the major stream of Thessaly, extends for about 70 km. from the 
western slopes of Mt. Erymanthos due west to the sea. The gymnasium of 
Elis is one of three that Pausanias (6.23) described in that city, and is 
probably the Xystos, where Olympic athletes trained for thirty days 
(Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 5.43), and whose remains may be visible 
in the northwest part of the ancient site. 

8.3.3. For the Pisatis, the region around Pisa, including Olympia, see 
8.3.30. Triphylia (see also 8.3.12—15) is the hill country south of the lower 
Alpheios; the reason advanced by Strabo for its name ("Three Tribes") is 
reasonable, but speculative, yet he had access to at least two sources on the 
matter. For the Kaukonians, see 8.3.17, and the Epeians, 8.5.8—10. 
The Minyans (see further, 8.3.19, 9.2.40) were one of the early populations 
of Greece, probably originally from Boiotia or Thessaly (the name was 
applied to the Argonauts: Pindar, Pythian 4.67—70; Herodotos 4.145), but 
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they were associated with many places throughout the Greek world. For 
Triphylakian Pylos see 8.3.14. Hollow Elis is not a phrase used by Homer, 
despite Strabo’s implication (Homer only used “hollow” for Lakedaimon, 
Iliad 2.581; Odyssey 4.1). The Catalogue of Ships makes it clear that Elis was 
not subject to Nestor, but to the four leaders Amphimachos, Thalpios, 
Diores, and Polyxeinos (Homer, liad 2.615-24). Nevertheless, Strabo 
insisted that his readers have no question about his point of view on 
Homer, and that “nothing” be “in conflict with him," but at the same 
time he wanted to compare the Homeric world with his own. 

8.3.4. Strabo began a periplous of the Eleian coast at Cape Araxos, its 
northwestern point and the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. The cape is an 
isolated group of hills at the edge of the plain in a region of marshes (Frazer, 
Pausanias s Description, vol. 4, pp. 112-13) west of Dyme (which was in 
Achaia), and thus it was the first topographical point on the coast of Elis. 
The boundary between the two territories was at the Larisos River (9.5.19), 
probably the small stream now called the Larisas, which loses itself in the 
marshes south of the cape. 

Kyllene (modern Killini) lies about 40 km. to the southwest. It was the 
port of Elis, and since antiquity has been a port of embarkation for the 
Ionian islands. Strabo was careful to point out that this was not the same 
Kyllene as the mountain in northeastern Arkadia (for which, see 8.8.1). 
The town of Kyllene was famous for an ivory statue of Asklepios by 
Kolotes, a pupil of Pheidias who was his assistant in creating the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia (Pliny, Natural History 35.54), yet despite this distinc- 
tion Kolotes is hardly known today and no extant works or copies are 
attributed to him. Strabo implied that the Asklepios was still visible in 
his day. 

Chelonatas (“Tortoise Shaped”), modern Akra Kyllinis, lies just west of 
Kyllene. The unnamed islet is probably modern Kafkalida, just offshore, 
prominent today for its 1906 lighthouse. The Eleison or Eleisa River is 
otherwise unknown, unless it is the Heilisson of Theokritos (25.9). Yet 
Strabo was not certain about its location, and this coastline has changed 
greatly since antiquity (J. A. Richmond, “Dulichium = Chelonatas?” CP 62 
[1967] 32-4). 

8.3.5. The Peneios River (8.3.2) today empties well south of modern 
Killini, indicative of the changes in the modern coastline. The Selleeis 
River cannot be exactly located, for all the streams around Mt. Pholoe 
are affluents either of the Alpheios or of the Peneios. As Homer did not 
mention the Peneios, the best possibility is that Selleeis is his name for that 
river, but Strabo was explicit (see also 8.3.7) that they were two different 
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streams. The location of Ephyra, needless to say, depends on the identi- 
fication of the Selleeis: Homeric citations of the toponym (Miad 2.659, 
15.531) place it on the Selleeis without further detail other than noting that 
it was the home of Astyocheia, the mother of Tleptolemos. The amount of 
effort Strabo devoted to this problem not only demonstrates his intense 
Homeric exegesis but the uncertainty of any resolution. One source, at 
least, identified Ephyra with Boinoa, or Oinoe (“Wine,” a common Greek 
toponym), equally impossible to locate. Ephyra must be on a significant 
river, 120 stadia (about 25 km.) from Elis, in a fertile location, and also 
a place important in various tales of Greek mythology, including those of 
Herakles, Odysseus, and Nestor. Because of the proximity of the coast and 
the need for Ephyra to be in the rich lowlands, there are few possible 
locations: either north or south of Elis on or near the coast, or up the 
Peneios. Yet the matter remains unresolved. 

In this section Strabo introduced a policy that he would follow through- 
out the Greek portions of the Geography: cataloguing all the places with the 
same name. For Ephyra in Thesprotia, see 7.7.5. Ephyra in Thessaly was 
believed to be at the historic city of Krannon (9.5.21), southwest of modern 
Larissa. Corinthian Ephyra is not located, but is probably the same as the 
Ephyra near Sikyon mentioned at the end of 8.3.5. It too, like the Eleian 
one, was on a Selleeis River (perhaps the modern Seliandras west of ancient 
Sikyon), which is not implausible, given the repetitious nature of Greek 
toponyms: in fact, there seems to have been yet another Selleeis near 
Thesprotian Ephyra (see 8.3.6). On the various rivers named Selleeis, see 
7.7.10. Ephyra in Aitolia and its region of Agraia (see Thoukydides 
3.11.4) are unlocated. Oddly Strabo did not mention Ephyra in the 
Argolid, cited by Homer (Miad 6.152), which later was equated with 
Corinth (Pausanias 2.1.1). 

Thalasion, which seems to be the reading of the manuscripts, is prob- 
ably Lasion, located on the upper Peneios north of modern Kouti (Polybios 
4.72.7; Pritchett, Studies 6, pp. 28-30). 

8.3.6. Strabo’s primary sources on Homeric topography were 
Apollodoros of Athens and Demetrios of Skepsis. The former (FGrHist 
#244), active in the mid-second century BC, was a student of Aristarchos of 
Samos and ended up at Pergamon. He wrote twelve books on the Catalogue 
of Ships, of which fifty fragments survive, many preserved by Strabo. 
The handbook of mythology under his name, the Bibliotheke, is a later 
work and is not his. One of Apollodoros’ major sources was his older 
contemporary Demetrios of Skepsis (FGrHist #2013). Both were important 
figures in the intensive Homeric studies of the Hellenistic period. 
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Apollodoros (F181) emphasized Homer’s use of descriptive adjectives to 
distinguish localities with the same name: Strabo provided an example of 
three places named Orchomenos. Yet Apollodoros was working from a text 
of Homer at variance from that accepted today (as, seemingly, was Strabo), 
since the word “far” (zelothen) does not appear in association with Ephyra 
in Thesprotia (see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 391-2). Strabo, having 
pointed out a disagreement between Apollodoros and Demetrios regarding 
Ephyra, moved on to the matter of Oichalia, making a pun about Skepsis 
(both Demetrios’ hometown and having the meaning of “perception”). 
There was an Oichalia in Thessaly and another in Arkadia, and in fact 
Strabo knew of as many as six towns with that name (10.1.10). The issue of 
the disagreement between Apollodoros and Demetrios was left unresolved. 

8.5.7. Pylos in Eleia was on the Peneios River. According to Diodoros 
(14.17.8) it was about 70 stadia (around 14 km.) from Elis. Frazer identified 
remains near modern Agrapidochori as the site (Pausanias s Description, 
vol. 4, pp. 97-8). Skollion is probably the same as Skollis (8.3.10), the 
prominent isolated ridge (966 m.) just to the north. Few believed that this 
Pylos was the one associated with Nestor, although it was well known that 
there were at least three places with that name in the western Peloponnesos. 
The locals in Hollow Elis produced a list of toponyms that, to them, 
proved that their Pylos was in fact the home of Nestor: significantly, none 
of them is known beyond Strabo's list. Eleian Pylos allegedly had an 
ancient history (Pausanias 6.22.5—6), but in fact it was not mentioned 
before the fourth century Bc (Xenophon, Hellenika 7.4.16, 26) and was 
abandoned by the second century ap. Nevertheless the anecdotes about 
multiple places named Pylos existed as early as the fifth century Bc 
(Aristophanes, Hippes 1058—9). 

8.5.8. Returning to his Homeric exegesis, Strabo critiqued the five lines 
in the //ia (2.615-19) that catalogued the Epeians. Admitting that the 
passage was unclear, he pointed out that Bouprasion was actually a part of 
Elis, not separate from it, citing several examples from Homer and other 
early poets who used the grammatical figure of the part and the whole. 
Bouprasion is the coast of the Eleia northwest of Elis (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 97), although Elis itself has also been proposed (BA 
Map 58). 

8.3.9. Strabo rejected the argument of Hekataios of Miletos (F25, 
121), that the Epeians and Eleians were different peoples, since such 
a view seemed to contradict Homer. According to Strabo, Hekataios 
was misled by the story about Herakles, who had Epeian assistance in 
destroying Elis; Strabo believed this belonged to an early period, and 
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that by the time of Homer the Epeians and Eleians were assimilated 
with one another. Collectively they ruled as far as Dyme (not men- 
tioned by Homer, perhaps demonstrating that Strabo’s source was 
from that city). 

8.3.10. Hyrmine is just south of modern Kyllini, on the isolated peak 
that Strabo called Hormina or Hyrmina, the location of the striking 
Frankish castle of Chlemoutsi (originally Clairmont), where Mycenaean 
remains have been discovered (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
97-8). Nothing specific is known about Myrsinos other than what Strabo 
supplied, but its location a few kilometers from Elis toward Dyme suggests 
one of the promontories at the edge of the Eleian plain. Myrtountion is 
otherwise unknown. The Tritaians lived in Tritaia, a town on the north- 
west slopes of Mt. Erymanthos near modern Agia Marina. It was one of the 
ancient cities of Achaia (Herodotos 1.145) but was later considered to be 
part of Arkadia (Pausanias 6.12.8). The Olenian Rock was near the Peiros 
River (see 8.3.11). Strabo believed that it was the same as the mountain 
known as Skollis or Skyllion (8.3.7), which was equidistant from Elis, 
Dyme, and Tritaia, but this is not generally accepted (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby, Catalogue 98). The Olenian Rock is probably near the 
town of Olenos, which was on the coast between Dyme and Patrai 
(Pliny, Natural History 4.13). Frazer (Pausanias’s Description, vol. 4, 
pp. 140-1) placed Olenos at modern Kato Achaia, but this seems more 
likely to be the site of Dyme (as Frazer admitted was possible), with Olenos 
somewhat to the east (see further, 8.7.4). The Olenian Rock would be the 
isolated peak just east of modern Tsoukelaika. Yet Strabo also noted that it 
bordered another nearby mountain, Lampaia, in Arkadia (Pausanias 
8.24.4). This may be modern Kalliphoniou southeast of Erymanthos, but 
this would place the Olenian Rock well into Arkadia. A gap in Strabo's text 
at this point does not help. 

Also near the Olenian Rock was the Hill of Aleision (Homer, Miad 
11.756—8), located on the inland road running southeast from Elis through 
the hills to Olympia, crossing over the low pass from the Peneios to the 
Alpheios drainage. Amphidolis is presumably the upland territory on this 
route. The passage in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.61517) that 
mentions Hyrmine, Myrsinos, the Olenian Rock, and Aleision in sequence 
as defining the Eleia implies that these four sites were the boundaries of the 
territory as it was known to Homer, since the account makes a clockwise 
circuit from the west around the city of Elis. But it is clear that the location 
of the Olenian Rock became confused, since the toponym was assigned to 
several different promontories in the eastern part of the Eleia. The Aleisios 
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River cannot be identified among the many small streams in the Eleia. For 
the Pisatis see 8.3.12. 

8.3.11. The Kaukonians, mentioned by Homer (Odyssey 3.366—9) in the 
context of the disguised Athena accompanying Telemachos, are little 
known beyond what Strabo wrote (see also 7.7.2, 8.3.16—17; Anna Maria 
Biraschi, “‘Salvare’ Omero. A proposito di Strabone vm, 3, 16,” PP 48 
[1992] 241-55). The ethnic group did not exist in his day, but he seems to 
have been particularly interested in it, perhaps because of his reliance on 
information from Dyme, which the locals believed was a Kaukonian set- 
tlement. There was also a Kaukon River, presumably one of the streams in 
the watershed above modern Kato Achaia (the location of Dyme), perhaps 
the modern Toporoviti. The Kaukon was a tributary of the Teutheas 
(probably the modern Serdini), which in turn emptied into the Peiros, 
also known as the Acheloos (modern Peiras). The village of Teuthea was 
somewhere in this region, as was the sanctuary of Nemydian Artemis, an 
otherwise unknown cult. If Strabo’s information was contemporary to 
his day (and details such as the local watershed imply autopsy), the 
sanctuary disappeared sometime between then and the second 
century AD, as Pausanias did not mention it despite detailed information 
about the region and its cults. 

The Kaukonians seem to have been spread from one end of the western 
Peloponnesos to the other — they were also documented in Messenia 
(8.3.17) — unusual for a minor people who were only mentioned by 
Homer in the passage cited above and two casual references in the Miad 
(10.429, 20.329). This apparent contradiction led Homeric scholars to 
consider them in great detail, perhaps more than they deserved, and even 
to emend Odyssey 3.367 in order to place the Dymaian Kaukonians farther 
south in Elis, closer to the regions controlled by Nestor. Without approv- 
ing of the emendation, Strabo was nevertheless dubious about the 
Kaukonians around Dyme, but for the moment he dropped any further 
discussion of them (until 8.3.16). 

8.3.12. Strabo returned to the periplous of the west side of the 
Peloponnesos, which he had left after 8.3.5 when he became entangled in 
the issues of the Homeric topography of Elis. The account picks up again at 
Chelonatas, following the Pisatian shore to its south, the long smooth 
coast of the western Peloponnesos (for Pisatis itself, see 8.3.31). The only 
prominent feature in nearly 130 km. of coast is Cape Phea, which seems to 
be the westward-facing promontory at modern Agios Andreas, with the 
eponymous town nearby at modern Pontikokastro, and the island one of 
the several small ones off this coast, perhaps modern Tigani. The second 
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unnamed cape is probably modern Katakolon, just to the south, but Strabo 
seems to have the two reversed. The name of this cape may be Ichthys, 
substituting this toponym for the euthys of the manuscripts (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 2, p. 416; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 458). It is 
not Kephallenia that lies off this coast, but Zakynthos, but Strabo’s diction 
is unclear and he may have been referring to the distance from Chelonatas 
to Kephallenia. 

The Alpheios and Eurotas Rivers have their sources less than 
8 km. apart south of Megalopolis. Asea lies in an upland plain just 
north of the source of the former. The town diminished after the 
founding of Megalopolis in the early fourth century Bc and was 
probably already abandoned by Strabo’s time (see Pausanias 8.44.3). 
The alleged underground properties of the Alpheios affected its entire 
course and the river was said to connect with the Arethousa spring in 
Syracuse (see 6.2.4). 

The Eurotas, the second largest river in the Peloponnesos (82 km. long), 
flows south from its source near Asea. It was said to be named after an early 
king, who, like Herakles, contributed to the hydraulic management of the 
Peloponnesos (Pausanias 3.1.1). Strabo digressed from the northwest 
Peloponnesos to discuss locales on this river. The Bleminatis (or 
Belminatis) is the border zone between Lakonia and Arkadia, or, in later 
times, the territory of Megalopolis, a region of repeated contention (Livy 
38.34.8). Helos, at modern Agios Stephanos, was an important Mycenaean 
site on the coastal plain, west of the mouth of the Eurotas (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby, Catalogue 78; Lord William D. Taylour et al., Ayios Stephanos: 
Excavations at a Bronze Age and Medieval Settlement in Southern Laconia, BSA 
Supplementary Volume 44, 2008); see further, 8.5.2. Gytheion, allegedly 
founded by Herakles and Apollo (Pausanias 3.21.78), lies to the southwest 
of the mouth of the Eurotas at the town of Marathonisi, renamed Gythion. 
There are extensive remains from the Mycenaean and later periods (C. Le 
Roy, "Gytheion," PECS 369), and although the town is not mentioned in 
literature before Classical times (Xenophon, Hellenika 1.4.11, 6.5.32), as the 
seaport of Sparta it was doubtless always important. By Roman times it had 
a constructed anchorage. Akraiai, 3o stadia from Helos (Pausanias 3.22.4), 
is generally located at modern Kokkinia, on the coast to the southeast, but 
this would require Helos to be east of the Eurotas, perhaps at the modern 
village of Elos (which is probably the Helos of Pausanias: Walbank, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 555). 

Returning to the Alpheios, Strabo traced its course to the sea. 
The Ladon is its largest tributary, flowing southwest out of central 
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Arkadia, and the Erymanthos is just to its west, originating on its epon- 
ymous mountain. Despite Strabo, these are the two major affluents of the 
Alpheios, although there are many others flowing into the river below the 
junction of the Erymanthos. Phrixas (or Phrixa) must be in the short 
stretch between the mouth of the Erymanthos and Olympia, perhaps at 
modern Palipharnaro (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 400). For Olympia, see 
8.3.30. Epitalion was at a crossing of the Alpheios near its outlet (Pritchett, 
Studies 6, pp. 65-7). The location of the sanctuary of Artemis Alpheionia 
or Alpheiousa is clear — 80 stadia (about 16 km.) is roughly the distance 
from Olympia to the mouth of the river — but it has not been located. 
It commemorated the attempt of the river god Alpheios to seduce the 
goddess, and was probably in decline in the Roman period, as its festival 
had been moved to Olympia. By the second century Ap the cult statue was 
at Letrinoi (near modern Pyrgos), a short distance to the north (Pausanias 
6.22.8). Artemis Elaphia (“Fawn”) commemorated her role as a huntress — 
although there was a local tradition that it was in honor of Elaphia, the 
person who raised her — and the Daphnia was in honor of the laurel. 
The region of the lower Alpheios was dense with shrines to Artemis and 
many other divinities. 

The shrine of Artemis Alpheionia was noted for its paintings. Kleanthes 
of Corinth was one of the originators of Greek painting, a genre said to 
have begun in the northeastern Peloponnesos (Pliny, Natural History 
35.15—16) perhaps in the seventh or sixth century Bc. Kleanthes’ work was 
known only from this sanctuary, and also included a Poseidon giving Zeus 
a tuna (Athenaios 8.346bc), which in fact may have been part of the Birth of 
Athena. Kleanthes may have influenced Athenian Black Figure vase paint- 
ing (H. A. Shapiro, “Poseidon and the Tuna,” AntC/ 58 [1989] 32-43). His 
compatriot Aregon is otherwise unknown. 

8.3.13. The Triphylian Mountain is probably the isolated ridge known 
as Typaion (Pausanias 5.6.7) just southeast of Olympia, although Strabo's 
vagueness makes it difficult to be certain. The Makistia is the region 
around Makiston, for which see 8.3.16. The settlement of Chalkis has 
not been located, nor has its river or the spring of Krounoi, other than 
being south of the outlet of the Alpheios. Samikon and its sanctuary are 
discussed in greater detail at 8.3.19, although the Samian armistice has not 
been explained. The sanctuary of Athena Skillounta was at Skillous, 
around modern Makrisia, just southwest of Olympia. The city commis- 
sioned the Temple of Hera at Olympia (Pausanias 5.16.1) and was the 
retirement home of the historian Xenophon, whose grove and tomb were 
still visible in the second century Ap (Pausanias 5.6.4—6; Frazer, Pausanias 5 
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Description, vol. 3, pp. 481-2). He commissioned a temple to Artemis at 
Skillous (Xenophon, Anabasis 5.3.7-10), but the one to Athena has not 
been located. Phellon must be in the same vicinity. 

8.3.14. In the region south of Olympia was the second of the three places 
named Pylos, which Strabo believed to be the Pylos of Nestor: his reasons 
were set forth in detail at 8.3.26—9. The third Pylos was farther south in 
Messenia, and the confusion may be due to movement of peoples after the 
destruction of the Mycenaean palace there (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 82). The existence of an Amathos River (“Sandy”) at the second 
Pylos was a major support to Strabo's claim, but even this rested on 
a dubious tradition, since the name of the river actually seems to have 
been Mamaos or Pamisos, perhaps forced into the Homeric epithet, 
"sandy Pylos” (e.g. [liad 11.712). This river has not been specifically located, 
but would be one of the several small streams flowing into the sea from the 
slopes of Mt. Minthe (see below). Strabo's belief that this was the Pylos of 
Nestor was not generally accepted, either in ancient or modern times, yet 
there does seem to have been consistent confusion between it and 
Messenian Pylos (the northern Pylos, in Eleia, was rarely considered 
seriously). Yet Pausanias (4.36.1-3) had no doubt that the Dylos in 
Messenia was that of Homer, a view supported into the twentieth 
century, although the exact location of Nestor's residence remained 
unknown. Frazer at the end of the nineteenth century believed that 
Nestor lived at Messenian Pylos (Frazer, Pausanias s Description, vol. 3, 
pp. 456-8), yet in 1907, Wilhelm Dörpfeld discovered three tholos tombs 
and a nearby residential structure near the modern village of Kakovatos, 
almost exactly where Strabo had located Nestor's Pylos, and this, for 
a while, tilted opinion toward that site. But in the following years 
Mycenaean material was discovered around Messenian Pylos, followed 
by the excavation of the palace at Ano Englianos beginning in 1939, 
yielding Linear B tablets that identified it as Pylos. Thus the prevailing 
ancient opinion favoring Messenian Pylos had been correct, and Strabo 
was wrong (William A. McDonald and Carol G. Thomas, Progress Into 
the Past: the Rediscovery of Mycenaean Civilization |Bloomington, Ind., 
2nd edn 1990] 229-39). 

Mount Minthe is the high peak above modern Kakovatos, one of the 
westernmost summits of the mountains of the Peloponnesos. This and 
a brief notice by Ovid (Metamorphoses 10.728—31) are the earliest accounts 
of the story of the creation of mint. Neither the toponym nor tale are well 
known (they were not mentioned by Pausanias), and the myth may be 
purely local. Mint was indigenous to the Greek world, but used as an 
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aromatic rather than a flavoring, and in fact Kore’s punishment of Minthe 
was to turn her into a plant that was considered unpleasant to eat (Dalby, 
Food 219-20). The sanctuaries have not been located, but the tale of 
Minthe is one indication of the prominence of Demeter in this region 
(see also 8.3.15). For the Neda River see 8.3.22. 

8.3.15. Hypana is at modern Platiana, inland from Samikon, and 
Typaneai is at Vresto to its southeast (Pritchett, Studies 6, pp. 46-58); 
both towns were on the northern flank of Mt. Minthe. The Dalion and 
Acheron (perhaps the modern Ladikon) are not otherwise mentioned, but 
must be southern tributaries of the Alpheios above Olympia, flowing down 
from Mt. Minthe. The entire region around Minthe was sacred to 
Demeter, Kore, and Hades, as the toponyms demonstrate, and was 
noted in antiquity for its lack of fertility within an otherwise rich area. 

8.3.16. Lepreon (at modern Strovitsi, renamed Lepreon) was the most 
important city in Triphylia. It lay a few kilometers inland and had a long 
history, allegedly originating in prehistoric times (Herodotos 4.148) but 
fading away by the Roman period (Pausanias 5.5.3—5). The sanctuary of 
Samian Poseidon was on the coast below Lepreon, but its identification as 
the place where Telemachos saw the Pylians sacrificing is only viable if 
Nestor's Pylos were nearby. Makiston or Platanistous is farther north, at 
the east end of Mt. Typhaion, and its history paralleled that of Lepreon. 
Kaukon was the founding hero of this region, associated with many local 
cults and rites in the western Peloponnesos, and was especially noted for 
bringing Eleusinian Demeter to the area (Pausanias 4.1.5). His own cult 
was still powerful enough in the early fourth century Bc that he appeared to 
the Theban leader Epameinondas in a dream, but by Roman times even his 
grave, in or near Lepreon, had been lost (see also Pausanias 4.26.6, 5.5.4). 

8.3.17. Section 17 is a digression on the problem of the Kaukonians: as 
noted previously (8.3.11), they seem to have been unusually widely spread 
out for a relatively minor ethnic group, especially since at least one group of 
Kaukonians were Trojan rather than Achaian allies, a matter Strabo 
reserved for later (12.3.5). The issue at hand centers on Odyssey 3.365—6, 
where the disguised Athena is about to visit the Kaukonians. It remains 
difficult to reconcile their extensive range with their role in the Odyssey, 
where they appear to live close to Nestor but are not subject to him. 
Needless to say, Strabo's arguments are predicated on the wrong location 
of Pylos, which does not help to clarify things. 

Several sources were cited. Antimachos of Kolophon, active around 
400 BC, was quoted several times by Strabo. He was an epic poet who 
wrote on the Theban story, but Strabo's interest in him was more likely due 
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to his edition of Homer (Victor J. Matthews, Antimachus of Colophon: Text 
and Commentary [Leiden 1996] 129-34). Antimachos seems to have solved 
the problem of the Kaukonians through vagueness. Others, perhaps 
including Aristotle (F493), made the obvious proposal that the 
Kaukonians were divided in two - Eleian and southwestern 
Peloponnesian groups — something not unknown in the Greek world 
(mostly notably with the Aithiopians and Lokrians). Strabo suggested 
a possible rewriting of the Odyssey for clarification, in the tradition of 
Hellenistic exegesis of the Homeric texts, but because of his erroneous 
location of Nestor's Pylos the arguments have little meaning today. 

8.5.18. The Paroreatians (“Those on the Mountainside”) were Triphylians 
living on the coastal mountains — perhaps more of a descriptive adjective 
than a toponym — above the sanctuary of Samian Poseidon (near modern 
Kato Samikon; Pritchett, Studies 6, pp. 62-6). The precinct, noted for its 
olive groves, was perhaps inland at the edge of the hills (Pausanias 5.6.1; 
Frazer, Pausanias s Description, vol. 3, pp. 480-1). 

8.3.19. The coastal region south of the mouth of the Alpheios was 
unusually rich in shrines and cultic history, and the caves and hot 
springs are still visible today (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, p. 226). 
The Anigriadian Nymphs were those of the Anigros River (see below). 
Dardanos was a son of Zeus who was the eponym of the Dardanians and 
the ancestor of the Trojan royal line. How he became associated with 
the western Peloponnesos is uncertain (assuming that it was the same 
Dardanos), but he was the father of Zakynthos, the eponym of the 
nearby island (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.50), and 
thus is an example of the movement west of those associated with the 
Trojan War. 

The Ionaion was the sanctuary of the daughters of Ion of Athens, who 
came to be associated with the Kytherios River, west of Olympia (8.3.32; 
Pausanias 6.22.7). The Eurykydaion commemorated Eurykyda, daughter 
of Endymion, a member of the original family of settlers in the Eleia 
(Pausanias 5.1.4). Samikon was at the end of Mt. Lapithos, the western- 
most mountain promontory on this coast, projecting almost to the shore. 
The extensive remains here were described by Frazer (Pausanias 
Description, vol. 3, p. 480). It was more a fortress than a city, and was 
perhaps built in the 240s Bc (Polybios 4.77.9; Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 1, p. 529). Strabo's etymology (see also 10.2.17) suggests 
that the word samos may be pre-Greek (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 407). 
There was a long tradition equating Samikon with Homeric Arene 
(Pausanias [5.6.2] was somewhat more confident about this than Strabo), 
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which is still sustained, and Mycenaean remains have been found in the 
vicinity (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 83). 

The Anigros River (or Minyeios) cannot be exactly located but must be 
one of the small streams in this area, although the coastal topography has 
changed in this marshy region since antiquity, and even since the nine- 
teenth century. Frazer suggested that it was the modern Mavropotamo 
(Frazer, Pausanias’s Description, vol. 3, p. 478), which in the early nine- 
teenth century, at the time of the visit of W. M. Leake, had the character- 
istics described by Strabo and Pausanias (5.5.7). By Frazer’s time, however, 
at the end of the century, there was no outlet to the sea. Modern irrigation 
and construction has irreparably changed the local topography, and an 
outlet has been created from the lagoon, but the basic quality of antiquity, 
a marshy languid coast, is still apparent. The centaurs — either Cheiron or 
Pylenor — cleansed themselves here after being wounded by Herakles with 
the venom of the Hydra (Pausanias 5.5.10). Melampous was a prophet who 
brought the cult of Dionysos to Greece (Herodotos 2.49). The daughters of 
Proteus had resisted the cult of the god and had been driven mad, but 
Melampous healed them with the local waters and married one of them 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.2.2). The healing spa is still active on a 
promontory in the lagoon, now named Kaiapha. 

The diseases described are all skin conditions. Leuke (“whiteness”) is 
similar to leprosy (Herodotos 1.138; Aristotle, Research on Animals 3.11). 
Leichene is mentagra, a skin eruption, especially on the chin when the hair 
follicles of the beard become inflamed: Orestes was threatened with it if he 
did not avenge his father (Aischylos, Libation Bearers 280-1). The popular 
etymology for the Alpheios is improbable. 

This low-lying coast, with its marshes and lagoons, had little flow of 
water, and it was believed that the older name of the Anigros was the 
Mimneios (“Waiting” or “Standing Still”). But this may simply be an 
alteration of a more legitimate early toponym, Minyeios, from the 
Minyans, whom Strabo connected to the family of Nestor through his 
Minyan mother Chloris (Homer, Odyssey 11.281-97), another proof, he felt, 
that Nestor’s Pylos was in this region. Yet there were Minyan remnants 
throughout the western Peloponnesos (see 8.3.3), and the location of 
Nestor’s home is not essential to the explanation of the river name. 
In fact the Minyans — or their name — were spread throughout the Greek 
world, and if Strabo’s account were to be taken literally, he preserved 
a route by which they came from Lemnos to the western Peloponnesos. 
The Minyans were probably the earliest Greek peoples, associated with the 
Argonauts, Orchomenos in Central Greece, and, more relevantly, the 
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dynasty that produced Nestor, as well as many other places and peoples in 
the Greek world (Emily Vermeule, Greece in the Bronze Age [Chicago, Ill. 
1964] 72). For Arene, see above; Hypaisia is probably the Aipaisian Plain 
(see 8.3.21). 

The account of the Minyans had been provided in greater detail by 
Herodotos (4.145-8), who may have been Strabo's source. Descendants of 
the crew of the Argo settled in Lemnos, but were eventually expelled and 
went to Lakedaimon. Conflict arose, and they joined Theras, who had his 
own reasons for leaving Sparta. After a diversion to the island of Kalliste 
(renamed Thera), the group went to the western Peloponnesos and 
founded Lepreon and Makiston, among other cities. The story was part 
of Herodotos' foundation tale of Kyrene, including the onomastic detail 
provided later by Kallimachos (F716), and is a good description of the 
migration and assimilation of peoples in the early Greek world. 

8.3.20. The Heroón of Iardanos may be the Mycenaean tomb discov- 
ered in the 1950s near modern Kato Samikon (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, 
p. 227). Homer knew of a river of this name (J//ad 7.135). It seems probable 
that this Iardanos was a local hero and not the father of Omphale the 
enslaver of Herakles, a myth from Anatolia (Diodoros 4.31.5). The Achaiai 
are presumably the bluffs below the fortification of Samikon or Samos. 
As further proof about the existence of a place called Samos, Strabo cited 
the Rhadine of Stesichoros (F278). He was not too concerned about the 
author, and was aware that there was doubt, since there were two poets 
named Stesichoros. Both were from Sicily: the earlier and better known 
lived in the early sixth century Bc, and the younger, the probable author of 
the Rhadine, was from the fourth century Bc (Marmor Parium F73). 
The story of Rhadine and her cousin, Leontichos (Pausanias 7.5.13), and 
their death and common burial at the hands of a tyrant of Corinth, is not 
part of the epic tradition (the couple is otherwise unknown, and the 
unnamed tyrant is more a formula than a real person), but a folk tale 
having elements in common with the Greek novel. Pausanias saw their 
tomb on the island of Samos, but this may have been a touristic attempt by 
the most famous place named Samos to claim the tale. Strabo's outline of 
the story makes it clear that Peloponnesian Samos is meant, as the west 
wind would not take one from the island of Samos to Corinth, nor could 
one return by land, and he saw the account as validation of the existence 
of a toponym Samos in the Peloponnesos (H. J. Rose, "Stesichoros and 
the Rhadine-Fragment,” CQ 26 [1932] 88-92; Claudia Boni, “Radina 
e Leontico a Samo (Stesicoro, Strabone, Pausania)," in Samo: storia, 
letteratura, scienza |ed. Eleonora Cavallini, Pisa 2004] 363—6). 
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8.3.21. There is a summary of distances along the coast of the southwest 
Peloponnesos as far as Messenian Pylos and its environs. Sphagia is the 
island better known as Sphakteria. The Sanctuary of Makistian Herakles 
and the Akidon River (perhaps the modern Tholon) are otherwise 
unknown, but must be north of the Neda River (8.3.22). For the tomb of 
Iardanos see 8.3.20. Chaa is perhaps at modern Kalydona, in the hills north 
of Lepreon, although the evidence is dubious (Pritchett, Studies 6, 
pp. 61-2). It was said to be the site of an early battle between Pylos and 
Arkadia, in which Nestor participated as a young man (Homer, Miad 
7.133-5), although, as Strabo noted, placing this at Chaa required an 
alteration of the text, based on the assumption that the subsequent men- 
tion of the Iardanos River located the engagement close to the memorial of 
the hero. This seems Homeric hair-splitting of the narrowest sort, typical 
of philologists, for it requires rewriting the //iad in order to move the battle 
site a few kilometers (and if the tomb of Iardanos is indeed at Kato 
Samikon, the emendation seems even more questionable). It is quite 
reasonable for Strabo to have had his doubts about the matter. 

8.3.22. For Kyparissia, see 8.3.25. Pyrgoi is at modern Agios Elias, on 
a promontory (despite Strabo's toponymic order, it is between the Akidon 
and the Neda). It was one of the ancient cities of Triphylia (Herodotos 
4.148). The Neda (modern Bouzi) is the largest river south of the Alpheios, 
and flows down through precipitous gorges from a source on the southern 
slopes of Mt. Lykaion in western Arkadia (also Pausanias 4.20.2—3). It was 
named by Rhea after a local nymph: the story of the Arkadian birth of Zeus 
was commemorated by Kallimachos (Hymn 1.10-41). Phigalia lies on 
a plateau high above the Neda, on its north side (Pausanias 8.39—42). 
Although not mentioned in literature before Hellenistic times (Polybios 
4.3.5), the city prospered as early as the fifth century Bc, if not before, as 
demonstrated by its most famous antiquity, the temple of Apollo 
Epikourios to the northeast at Bassai. 

In historical times the Neda was the boundary between Triphylia and 
Messenia, but because Strabo believed that Nestor's Pylos was north of the 
Neda, he felt that this had not always been the case. His interpretation of 
the matter of the seven cities Agamemnon gave Achilles is idiosyncratic: he 
well knew that they were on the Gulf of Messenia (8.4.1), but he took 
Homer's two separate statements — they were near the sea and were on the 
border of Pylos — and combined them to produce a “Pylian Sea” (a term 
not used by Homer) as a way of giving Nestor control of western Messenia. 

8.3.25. Reverting to the form of a periplous, the account continues south 
along the western coast of the Peloponnesos. Erana may be around 
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modern Marathopolis, and was near Cape Platamodes, probably the 
promontory opposite the island of Prote (modern Proti), one of the few 
coastal islands off the western Peloponnesos, where the Athenians had their 
headquarters in 425 Bc before the engagement at Sphakteria (Thoukydides 
4.13.3). The settlement that Strabo mentioned was established after that 
time. Strabo’s personal reflections paraphrase what he wrote at 8.3.3, 
repeating his view that his task was, in part, to reconcile Homer with 
contemporary topographical data. He seems to have been arguing against 
some unnamed person who thought that only the modern situation was 
relevant. 

8.3.24. Strabo returned to the issue of Nestor’s kingdom, in a lengthy 
discussion through 8.3.29, using the Homeric Catalogue of Ships as his 
guide (Mario Negri, “Strabone e la geografia della Messenia micenea,” 
AFLM 25-6 [1992-3] 9-40). The passage is almost totally Homeric criti- 
cism, based on the topographical analysis of the western Peloponnesos that 
had been set forth at 8.3.1-3. Many of the toponyms have been discussed 
previously. Thyron or Thyroessa was believed to be the same as Epitalion 
(8.3.12), the lowest crossing of the Alpheios (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 83). Aipy (“High” or “Steep”) is uncertain — it is not clear 
whether the term is a toponym or a description — and Marganai is perhaps 
the Marganeis near Olympia that figured in events of the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries Bc (Xenophon, Hellenika 3.2.25, etc.). Yet it seems un- 
likely to be Aipy because of its location in Amphidolia, north of the 
Alpheios. Despite the uncertainties, these toponyms are all on the lower 
Alpheios, which Homer explicitly recorded was the northern limit of the 
kingdom of Pylos (Homer, /liad 11.711-12). 

8.3.25. Continuing with the toponyms from the Catalogue of Ships 
(Homer, Miad 2.593-4), Strabo next considered Kyparisseeis, not the 
same as the Kyparissia farther south in Messenia. Although he carefully 
distinguished the two, his argument was weakened by the existence of 
a Kyparisseeis River near the latter site (see also Pausanias 4.36.7). Despite 
Strabo, it is probable that Homer had referred to the Messenian town 
(modern Arkadia, renamed Kyparissia). Amphigeneia was precisely 
located by Strabo, but this is of little help to modern topographers, as 
neither the Hypsoeis River nor the Sanctuary of Leto is known. Yet their 
placement in the Makistia would put all in the region just south of 
Olympia (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 84). By contrast, 
a connection between Pteleon and the homonymous town in Thessaly 
(9.5.14) is possible, since this is not the only toponym in the region that has 
a Thessalian parallel, yet the woody and uninhabited nature of the place is 
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too vague to be useful. Helos (“Marsh”) is another generic descriptive 
name, reflected by Strabo’s suggestion of three different possible places. 
It may be in the marshy regions of the lower Alpheios, or south of its 
mouth. The name is so common that a Helos identified by Pliny (Natural 
History 4.15) in extreme southwest Messenia cannot be certainly equated 
with this city. 

Dorion (modern Malthi; see also Pausanias 4.33.7) lies in the pass from 
the coast to the Messenian plain, a major route from ancient to modern 
times. Olouri or Oloura is otherwise unknown. Dorion was where the 
Muses terminated the singing of Thamyris the Thracian, who had boasted 
of being superior to them, and who was coming from the home of Eurytos 
in Oichalia. This was a common toponym (see 8.3.6), and Homer located 
it in Thessaly (Homer, Miad 2.730), but the story is probably local, and 
moreover the son of Eurytos was associated with Messenia (Homer, 
Odyssey 21.11-16). Thamyris was a mythical singer similar to Orpheus 
(7.F15). 

8.3.26. Although Homer (Jiad 11.711212) wrote that the Alpheios was the 
border of Nestor's kingdom, Strabo argued for both sides of the river. Yet 
most of the places that he catalogued were south of it, and any possessions 
of the Pylian kingdom did not go far beyond the river. Strabo argued that 
Homeric Pylos must have been somewhat inland rather than immediately 
on the coast, reconstructing the travels of Telemachos in order to make his 
point. This is perfectly reasonable, and fits the Pylos that he had chosen for 
the home of Nestor, which he located 30 stadia (6 km.) inland (8.3.14). He 
also pointed out that because of the potential ambush of the Suitors, 
Telemachos could not go straight to Ithaka from the coast of Elis, but 
turned toward the east and hugged the mainland, crossing the mouth of 
the Gulf of Corinth and eventually approaching Ithaka from the east. See 
further, 10.2.10-19. 

8.3.27. Telemachos' route is another reason that the Pylos in the Eleia 
could not be that of Homer, because it includes toponyms and ethnyms 
(Homer, Odyssey 15.295—8) that Strabo demonstrated were to the south of 
Elis. He devoted a great deal of effort proving that Eleian Pylos was not the 
home of Nestor, something that seems obvious even with the most basic 
analysis of the topography, and it is probable that he was arguing against an 
unnamed source or prevailing opinion. 

8.3.28. Strabo examined the war between the Pylians and Eleians that 
Nestor described (Homer, Miad 11.670—761). This is a pure Homeric 
critique, although topographically based, and designed to prove that 
Nestor's possessions ended essentially at the Alpheios River and that the 
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territory to the north was Eleian. Since Strabo had already located all the 
necessary toponyms, it was now possible to create a topographic history of 
the war, perhaps the earliest example of this type of research. No sources 
(other than Homer) were cited, so it is not possible to determine whether 
these are Strabo’s own conclusions or based on ones by Apollodoros and 
Demetrios, his primary sources for Homeric topography. 

8.3.29. In conclusion, Strabo summarized his arguments with a series of 
questions, in the manner of a rhetorical exercise. Eleia could not be part 
of the kingdom of Nestor because of several reasons: the expedition of 
Herakles against Eleia, the animosity between Neleus and Augeas (who was 
king of Elis), the failure of the Catalogue of Ships to list Elis among Nestor’s 
possessions, and the topography of the war, which took place well away 
from Nestor’s home. Strabo was dismissive of the Eleian toponym Gerena, 
or its variants (8.3.7), even though these seemed to be associated with 
Nestor. Having made it clear — to excess — that Nestor did not control the 
Eleia and thus Eleian Pylos could not be his, Strabo also added that the 
third Pylos, in Messenia, also could not be the home of Nestor because of 
its remoteness, and because Messenia was subject to Menelaos. In fact, 
Menelaos and Messenia were not mentioned together by Homer, and 
Strabo has somewhat enhanced the data, assuming that because 
Agamemnon owned territory there, so did his brother (8.4.1). 

As noted, Strabo pressed his case regarding Nestor’s Pylos rather far, 
and in fact the entire lengthy argument could stand alone as an indepen- 
dent essay on the location of Homeric Pylos. Yet even before the dis- 
covery of the palace at Ano Englianos, his views were generally not 
accepted. 

8.3.30. To some extent, Strabo had lost sight of his topographical 
outline (last seen at 8.3.23), and thus the Geography returns to the discus- 
sion of the Eleia, particularly Olympia, on the Alpheios southeast of Elis. 
Strabo's description is much briefer than that of Pausanias (5.7—6.26), but 
it is the earliest extant to have any detail, with an emphasis on the history 
of the site and its cult. Strabo made a distinction between its early period, 
when Olympia was primarily an oracle of Zeus, and its more recent 
phase, when it hosted the familiar games and festival (Christof Ulf, 
"Die Mythen um Olympia - politischer Gehalt und politische 
Intention,” Nikephoros to [1997] 9-51). 

The Zeus of gold dedicated by Kypselos of Corinth, from the seventh 
century BC, was one of two offerings by that tyrant: the other was the 
famous cedar chest with chryselephantine decoration (Pausanias 5.17—18). 
The Zeus does not seem to have survived into the Roman period. 
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This is the earliest extant description of the Zeus of Pheidias, one of the 
most famous artworks from classical antiquity. Strabo seems to have had 
access to a report on the statue, perhaps written by Pheidias’ nephew, the 
artist Panainos, who painted the statue: his other known work included 
decoration on ornamental screens at Olympia (Pausanias 5.11.4-5) and 
painting the shield accompanying Kolotes’ statue of Athena at Elis (8.3.4; 
Pliny, Natural History 35.54). He was also said to have executed the 
depiction of the Battle of Marathon that was in the Painted Stoa at 
Athens (Pliny, Natural History 35.57), but this seems improbable, as it 
was created many years before the Zeus. Kallimachos may have been the 
first to popularize the familiar anecdote about the proportions of the Zeus 
statue: the fragmentary remains of his ambos 6 (F196) are concerned with 
its size. The statue ended up in Constantinople and was probably destroyed 
in a fire in AD 475 (Richter, Sculpture 171-3). Needless to say, the fact that 
Pheidias quoted Homer as an inspiration for the statue led Strabo to a brief 
but largely irrelevant exegesis of the passage in question. 

The northwest Peloponnesos, considered Epeian or Eleian territory in 
Mycenaean times, was of little importance in this early period. The city of 
Elis did not exist then (see 8.3.2), and regional participation in the war was 
minimal (Homer, //iad 2.615—24). The Epeians sent a small contingent and 
only played a slight role, although they were somewhat familiar through 
Nestor's contact with them. Archaeological evidence confirms that this was 
a fringe region, especially that beyond the Alpheios valley (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby, Catalogue 99). Strabo cited two mythological events that 
combined to limit the importance of the Eleians or Epeians: their war with 
Pylos, and the overthrow of their early king Augeas, hinted at by Homer 
(Iliad 11.697—705), but most familiar in the story of Herakles’ fifth labor, 
the cleaning of Augeas’ stable, for which the king refused to pay, resulting 
in his death (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.5.5, 2.7.2). 

After the Trojan War, however, the region grew in importance. Oxylos, 
the leader of the Herakleidai, two generations after the war (Pausanias 
5-3-4), conquered Elis and was responsible for its prosperity. He also 
expanded its territory to include Olympia. There were stories that 
Herakles established the first Olympic games, but this was obviously 
implausible on chronological grounds, and the event was attributed to 
another Herakles, one of the Idaian Daktyls, magical smiths who invented 
the forging of iron (Pausanias 5.7.6—7; H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek 
Mythology [New York 1959] 166-7). 

There were two victors from Elis named Koroibos (no doubt relatives): 
an earlier one at the time of the first Olympiad (Pausanias 5.8.2) and 
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the second one, a century later, whom Strabo mentioned. Both won in the 
foot race. There was a published list of Olympic victors, although late and 
of questionable veracity (Plutarch, Numa 1.4), and Strabo may have relied 
on local traditions from Elis. The Eleians clearly believed that they had 
been in charge of the sacred precinct and the games in earliest times, which 
may be nothing more than local exaggeration. 

Strabo was concerned that Homer did not mention the Olympic games, 
but noted he did record funerary games. Strabo also rejected the idea that 
the games in connection with Augeas had anything to do with the Olympic 
Games, because Augeas was in Elis, not Olympia, and the prize was 
a tripod, not a crown. In fact, there is no doubt that the cult at Olympia 
was ancient — there are remains at the site from the Early Helladic period 
(N. Yalouris, “Olympia,” PECS 646—50) — but it was of little importance 
before the development of the games, traditionally in the early eighth 
century Bc. Olympia was not mentioned by either Homer or Hesiod: the 
first significant body of literature relating to the site is the Olympian odes 
of Pindar, and the cultural importance of the games may paradoxically 
have been due to the obscurity of Olympia, a locality not entangled in the 
vicissitudes of early Greek history. 

In the early years of the games there were repeated disputes as to whether 
they would be managed locally or regionally, with control changing back 
and forth between the local district of Pisatis and the regional center of Elis. 
At times this became an issue in the wider politics of the Peloponnesos, 
with both Spartans and Argives interfering in the management (Pausanias 
6.22). Spartan activities in the western Peloponnesos resulted in the assim- 
ilation of most ethnic districts, with one of the victims Triphylian Pylos — 
to Strabo the Pylos of Nestor — which was abandoned and its population 
dispersed, probably after the Second Messenian War at the end of the 
seventh century Bc. Nevertheless the Eleia retained its independent 
identity. 

8.3.31. Strabo was dubious about the early prominence of the Pisatis (the 
region around Olympia), despite the well-known story of Pelops and 
Oinomaos. There were eight cities in the Pisatis, indicative of a certain 
amount of territory, but Strabo believed that any fame accruing to the 
Pisatis was merely because of the reputation of Olympia. Salmoneus was 
a Thessalian hero, the great-grandfather of Nestor, who ended up in the 
northwestern Peloponnesos (Hesiod Fro). He was probably most familiar 
in Classical and later times through two plays of Sophokles: the Salmoneus, 
about the difficulties that ensued when he attempted to imitate Zeus, and 
the 7yro, about his daughter (see further 8.3.32), who suffered abuse at the 
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hands of her stepmother Sidero (the two women are named “Cheese” and 
“Iron”). Salmoneus was also remembered in the Augustan period as one of 
the heroes Aeneas saw in the underworld (Vergil, Aeneid 6.585—94). 

Other than the citation from Stesichoros (F263), from the early sixth 
century BC, whose wording is not clear, the toponym Pisa is not docu- 
mented before the fifth century Bc (Pindar, Olympian 2.3, 3.9; Herodotos 
2.7). It is generally located just east of Olympia; Strabo's uncertainty as to 
whether it even existed seems unnecessary, as it was well documented in the 
Classical period, but was destroyed in a war with Elis due to a dispute over 
the management of the games — one of several — and the site was planted 
with vineyards (Pausanias 6.22.1—4). Frazer placed it along the stream now 
named Miraka, on an isolated hill, and suggested that the spring of Bisa 
was along this brook (Frazer, Pausanias’s Description, vol. 4, pp. 95—6). 
The etymology seems forced and the name is probably indigenous. 
The two mountains, Ossa and Olympos - another of the many connec- 
tions between this region and Thessaly — have not been specifically located. 
For Kikysion, see 8.3.32. Because of the confusion between Pisa and the 
Pisatis, Strabo cited several similar instances where regions had been called 
cities, again using a text of Homer that is different from the one accepted 
today, as Iliad 24.544 is generally read as “the seat [edos] of Makar,” not 
Strabo's “the city [polis] of Makar.” 

8.3.32. Salmone (or Salmonia) was on the Enipeus River (perhaps the 
modern Lestinitsa), which emptied into the Alpheios below Olympia. 
Euripides’ Aiolos probably mentioned Tyro only in passing, as she was 
Aiolos’ granddaughter. For the Elipeus in Thessaly see 9.5.6 (there spelled 
Enipeus). Herakleia is obviously close to Salmone, perhaps near modern 
Brouma, and the Kytherios River (or Kytheros) is the modern 
Pournaraiiko, the next tributary of the Alpheios upstream of the 
Brouma. There was a spring flowing into the Kytherios, whose waters 
cured a variety of illnesses, with a sanctuary of four nymphs who took their 
collective name from a certain Ion son of Gargettos, an Athenian who 
ended up in this region (Pausanias 6.22.7). All these toponyms are within 
a small area northwest of Olympia where the coastal plain meets the hills. 

Continuing the catalogue of the cities of the Pisatis, the next is Harpina 
(at modern Miraka), 20 stadia northeast of Olympia and east of Pisa, near 
the Parthenias River (modern Bakireiko). Strabo was following a route 
that hugs the hills at the north edge of the Alpheios plain. It was at Harpina 
that the philosopher and itinerant wise man Peregrinos immolated himself 
in AD 165, which Lucian believed reflected the practices of Indian 
Brahmans (Lucian, The End of Peregrinos 35, 39). Pheraia — not listed as 
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one of the cities of the Pisatis — is to the north at modern Nemouta 
(Pritchett, Studies 6, pp. 35-7), perhaps farther along the route from 
Harpina, which might have curved around to the north, leaving the 
Pisatis and heading up the Erymanthos River (see below). The reference 
to the Dymaia, Bouprasion, and Elis is odd: although it is literally true, 
these places are far to the northwest, and the statement may be either an 
error or a gloss. Kikysion and Dyspontion have not been located beyond 
what Strabo wrote: the former, the largest of the eight Pisatian cities, was 
near Pisa, and the latter west of Olympia toward Elis. For Epidamnos and 
Apollonia, see 7.5.8. Pholoe is the mountainous ridge north of Olympia 
and west of the Erymanthos River, the border zone between Arkadia and 
the Pisatis or Eleia, a remote and rugged region even today, where centaurs 
and wild animals roamed in antiquity (Xenophon, Anabasis 5.3.10). It is 
a southern extension of Mt. Erymanthos, where Herakles fought the 
Erymanthian boar. He was entertained by the centaur Pholoe, with dis- 
astrous results (Diodoros 4.12.3-8, 4.70.4). The Erymanthos River, 
a major tributary of the Alpheios, flows down from the slopes of its 
homonymous mountain. 

8.3.33. To close his long discussion of the Eleia, Strabo provided 
a summary of its early history, taken almost entirely from the Histories 
of Ephoros (F115). Needless to say, the material in this section is more 
Ephoros than Strabo. It was believed that the original Eleians had 
been driven out by Salmoneus (for whom, see 8.3.31), and their 
descendants returned several generations later under Oxylos (8.3.30), 
a typical migration tale from early Greek history. Temenos was the 
founder of the dynasty of historical Argos. Strabo expanded on the 
Aitolian migrations with further material from Ephoros at 9.3.12 and 
I0.3.2—4. 

The heroic combat between Pyraichmes and Degmenos is a standard 
formula with ancient precedents, and perhaps was a normal feature of early 
warfare. The use of a slingshot by the victor is particularly remindful of the 
story of David and Goliath, which Ephoros probably did not know, but 
Strabo could have been aware of it. With the establishment of the Olympic 
Games, the sanctuary at Olympia became somewhat immune to warfare, 
a feature that allegedly developed only after the Aitolian migration. 
Iphitos, a prominent local citizen, was credited with founding the games, 
although there was also a tradition (8.3.30) that Herakles was responsible. 
The seeming contradiction was explained by having Iphitos re-establish 
them after a hiatus, and the dual creation may reflect mythological and 
historical foundations (Pausanias 5.4.6). 
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Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, was an interesting personality of Archaic 
Greece. His dates vary widely from the eighth century Bc (Ephoros' 
effective date of ten generations after Temenos; see also Pausanias 6.22.2) 
to the more probable early sixth century Bc (Herodotos 6.127; see Thomas 
Kelly, A History of Argos to $00 Bc [Minneapolis, Minn. 1976] 94-111). If he 
were involved in the beginnings of coinage in the Greek world, this date is 
more reasonable, but is by no means certain (Donald Kagan, “The Dates of 
the Earliest Coins,” AJA 86 [1982] 343—60). Nevertheless, Pheidon com- 
mandeered the Olympic Games — an event allegedly suppressed by the 
Eleians — but was eventually removed with Spartan help. 

As was often his custom, Strabo ended a section with distances. 
The 1,200 stadia (perhaps 240 km.) for a minimum coastal sailing — 
based on the sum of various numbers already provided (8.3.12, 21, 23) — is 
a high figure: a straight sail from Araxos at the northwest corner of the 
Peloponnesos around Chelonatas to Methone at the southwest corner is 
about 160 km. Yet there are too many potential variables to expect any 
precision. 


Part 4: Messenia 


8.4.1. Messenia is the southwestern part of the Peloponnesos, a region 
of low population in Strabo's time. In fact, he was concerned whether 
any discussion of it was suitable for the Geography (8.4.11), and his 
account is much shorter than that of the Eleia. Nevertheless, it was still 
directed toward Homeric topography, although with fewer issues than 
in the Eleia. 

For the city of Messene, see 8.4.8. It was founded by Epameinondas of 
Thebes in 369 Bc (Diodoros 15.66). Strabo's argument that Menelaos 
controlled Messenia is tenuous, based on his interpretation of the seven 
cities that Agamemnon gave Achilles (Homer, Iliad 9.149-52); most 
accounts state that Messenia belonged to the Neleid dynasty of Pylos 
even before the Trojan War (Pausanias 4.3.1). Melanthos was a member 
of that family, but was expelled by the Herakleidai (Herodotos 5.65; 
Pausanias 2.18.7—9, 7.2.3). Strabo, ever the Homeric scholar, was diverted 
by the fact that at least one of the seven cities, Pherai, may have been 
connected to Menelaos while its forces were at Troy (Homer, Miad 
5.541—63), but the argument is weak. Homer wote that a certain Diokles, 
whose sons were killed at Troy, came from there, and Menelaos was 
particularly upset at their death: interpreting the incident as proof that 
he controlled Pherai is a fine example of Strabo's ability to stretch his 
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Homeric exegesis to make a topographical point. For a more thorough 
discussion of Pherai and the other six cities, see 8.4.5—6. 

The town on the Messenian gulf included in the Lakonian portion of 
the Catalogue of Ships is missing from Strabo’s text, but there is no doubt 
that it is Oitylos (Homer, Jiad 2.585), at the southeastern corner of the 
gulf, whose name survived into modern times as Vitylo (now renamed 
Oitylos). Yet this Messenian town attached to Menelaos' kingdom hardly 
strengthens Strabo's case for Spartan control of Messenia, as Oitylos is in 
the region of coastal Messenia closest to Lakonia, and it is plausible that its 
inhabitants would join Menelaos rather than Nestor, who was much 
farther away. 

The final sentence of Section 8.4.1 begins the topographical analysis of 
Messenia, connecting with 8.3.21 where Strabo concluded his account of 
the west coast of the Peloponnesos. Aigaleon (modern Mt. Kiparissias) is 
the high massif of central Messenia, at 1,220 m. elevation. 

8.4.2. Messenian Pylos lay at the north end of the large inlet known 
today as the Bay of Navarino. A Frankish fortress dominates the site. 
The historic town is not at the same location as the Mycenaean palace, 
which is a few kilometers to the northeast at Ano Englianos. The modern 
town of Pylos (formerly Navarino) is in still another location at the 
southern end of the bay. 

The settlement at historic Pylos was probably the port of the Mycenaean 
city, and Mycenaean remains have been found in the vicinity, but it was of 
little importance in post-Mycenaean times until it became an Athenian base 
in the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 4.3—40). Yet because it was believed 
to be the home of Nestor, a number of tokens of his presence have long been 
pointed out. Koryphasion is the peninsula upon which historic Pylos lies, 
and the name was also used by the Spartans for the town. The expedition to 
which Strabo referred was in 425 Bc; the Sophokles mentioned was not the 
tragedian, but an Athenian commander who was eventually exiled for cor- 
ruption (Thoukydides 4.65). There is a gap of about nine letters at this point 
in the manuscripts, and it is not possible to make a reasonable restoration. 
Sphagia, or Sphakteria, is the long narrow island that encloses the Bay of 
Navarino, over 3 km. long but only about 600 m. wide. Its only importance 
in ancient history was that it was the location of the disaster suffered by the 
Spartans in 425 BC, when over four hundred of their troops were besieged for 
more than two months, and eventually all who survived surrendered. This 
was an event of great astonishment throughout the Greek world, known 
today through Thoukydides’ detailed account. For Kyparissia, actually well to 
the north at the border of Messenia, see 8.3.25. 
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The Strophades are two isolated islands west of Kyparissia and south of 
Zakynthos, originally called the Plotai (Pomponius Mela 2.110), but 
named the Strophades (“Turnings”) because the two Argonauts Zetes 
and Kalais chased the Harpies there, and then turned back (Apollonios 
2.288-300; Vergil, Aeneid 3.209—69). As the home of the Harpies, the 
islands obviously were uninhabited by humans in antiquity. 

8.4.3. Methone (or Mothone) lies in the extreme southwestern 
Peloponnesos. The name is not documented before the fifth 
century BC (Thoukydides 2.25). There are a few scattered remains from 
the Mycenaean period on, but the site is most notable for its Venetian and 
Ottoman material. Strabo equated it with Pedasos, one of Agamemnon’s 
seven cities, as did Pausanias (4.35.1), but the source for this assumption is 
unknown. Yet it seems improbable that any of those cities would have been 
far beyond the Messenian Gulf, and so close to Nestor’s Pylos — only 15 km. 
away — something that Strabo did not know. The location of Pedasos 
remains obscure, but the most likely possibility is on the western side of 
the Messenian Gulf in the modern plain of Longa (R. Hope Simpson, 
“The Seven Cities Offered by Agamemnon to Achilles,” BSA 61 [1966] 
113—301, at 131). 

Bogos (more commonly Bogudes) II was king of western Marousia 
(Mauretania) from at least 49 Bc, and was recognized as a Roman allied 
king. He was involved in the civil war on the side of Caesar and then 
Antonius, and in early 31 Bc was in charge of the defense of Methone, but 
was killed in an attack by Agrippa (Dio 50.11.3; Roller, World of Juba 93-4). 

8.4.4. Akritas (modern Cape Gallo, renamed Akritas) is the southern- 
most point of Messenia. The Messenian Gulf is to its east; the alternative 
name of Asinaian Gulf reflects the town of Asine (at modern Koroni), 
a short distance to the northeast of Cape Akritas. The town was said to have 
been settled in early times from Hermionian Asine (in the Argolid, see 
8.6.11; Pausanias 4.34.9—12). The gulf extended to Thyrides and Tainaron 
(see 8.5.1) on the Lakonian border. Kinaithion is one of the promontories 
at the eastern entrance to the gulf; it was supposedly named after one of 
Aeneas’ companions who was buried there (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
Roman Antiquities 1.50.2), although the name is probably local (see 
Pausanias 2.3.9). Strabo’s account then moves north along the eastern 
side of the gulf. For Oitylos or Boitylos see 8.4.1. Leuktron (or Leuktra), 
where there was a shrine of Kassandra (Pausanias 3.26.4), has been located 
at modern Leftro (a survival of the name). Kardamyle, one of 
Agamemnon’s towns, is 60 stadia north of Leuktron and slightly inland 
at modern Skardamoula (now renamed). The fortified rock is clearly 
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visible. Pharai, another of the seven, for which Strabo adopted the local, 
Doric, form of the name instead of the Pherai of Tiad 9.151, is at modern 
Kalamata, where pottery from the Mycenaean and Archaic through 
Roman periods has been discovered (Hope Simpson, "Seven Cities" 
116-17). 

For Thouria, see 8.4.5. Gerena (or Gerenia) may be at the Zarnata fort, 
near Kambos and southeast of Kalamata (Pausanias, Guide to Greece [ed. 
Peter Levi, Harmondsworth 1971], vol. 2, p. 99). Homer's use of the epithet 
“Gerenian” for Nestor was said to reflect his refuge here after all his 
brothers had been killed (Homer, Miad 11.690—5), but this is probably 
a local fabrication, and the term is merely an honorific reflecting Nestor's 
age. The region was sacred to Asklepios and had an important healing 
sanctuary. There was also a memorial to his son Machaon, who was 
mentioned regularly by Homer as physician to the Achaians at Troy (see 
also Pausanias 3.26.9), and the fine tholos tomb just northeast of Zarnata 
may have been believed to be his shrine (R. Hope Simpson, "Identifying 
a Mycenaean State,” BSA 52 [1957] 231-59, at 236-9). For Trikke in 
Thessaly see 9.5.17. Charadra is otherwise unknown but is probably near 
Leuktron, as is Thalamai, to the south at modern Koutiphari, renamed 
Thalames. Boiotoi is more an ethnym than a toponym, reinforcing the 
Boiotian context of the tale, which is not documented elsewhere beyond 
the well-known marriage of Niobe, the sister of Pelops, to Amphion the 
king of Thebes (Hesiod F126). Leuktron is certainly a Boiotian toponym, 
and the alternate name for Oxylos, Boitylos, is suggestive. The story and 
the names may be a memory of Boiotian settlement on the east side of the 
Messenian Gulf, or merely enhanced popular linguistics. 

The Nedon River is probably the small stream flowing through modern 
Kalamata, which tended to be confused with the Neda on the 
Triphylian—Messenian border (8.3.22). Strabo’s comment that it flowed 
through the region of Lakonia may seem topographically anomalous (its 
entire course is within traditional Messenia), but perhaps reflects the 
territorial reorganization of this area by Augustus, who placed parts of 
eastern Messenia under Spartan control (Pausanias 3.26.7). The Sanctuary 
of Athena Nedousia is otherwise unknown. 

Strabo’s text is notoriously unclear at this point because one would 
expect the following places to be in the same region of the Nedon River of 
Messenia. Yet the Temple of Athena Nedousia at Poiaessa is actually on 
the island of Keos, founded by Nestor on his return from Troy (10.5.6), 
although there is a slight variant in spelling (Poieessa). The second mention 
of Nedon ~ as if it had not been cited previously — also indicates a textual 
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intrusion or confusion (there is no Nedon known on the island of Keos). 
Teleklos, however, is a figure from the southern Peloponnesos, an early 
king of Sparta (Pausanias 3.7.4), who was said to be the founder of Poiaessa, 
as well as Echeiai and Tragion, otherwise unknown. There is some 
topographical mixing here, but it seems it was believed that there 
was a Poiaessa in the southern Peloponnesos and a Poieessa on Keos. 
The story about Nestor is not previously documented in extant literature 
(by all other accounts his return was uneventful), and it seems improbable 
that a stopover on Keos would have resulted in a shrine to Athena based on 
an obscure place, even in his own kingdom, without some elaboration. 
The most obvious explanation is that Strabo has confused local tales of 
similar toponyms from Messenia and Keos. 

8.4.5. The seven cities that Agamemnon gave to Achilles represent 
a small Mycenaean state, located between the major powers of Sparta 
and Pylos and ruled by the dynasty of Ortilochos and his son Diokles. 
It was centered at Pherai/Pharai, a place important enough for both 
Odysseus and Telemachos to have visited it (Homer, Odyssey 15.185-8; 
21.15-16; Hope Simpson, "Seven Cities” 129-30). Strabo used several — 
perhaps as many as four — conflicting but unidentified sources for his 
account. Enope is probably the same as Gerenia (Pausanias 3.26.8; Hope 
Simpson, “Identifying” 252-3). Pellana is otherwise unknown (Graham 
Shipley, “The Other Lakedaimonians: the Dependent Perioikic Poleis of 
Laconia and Messenia,” in The Polis as an Urban Centre and as a Political 
Community [ed. Mogens Herman Hansen, Copenhagen 1997] 189—281). 
Strabo provided two possibilities for Hire: the first, near Megalopolis, is 
probably another place with the same name. The second, Mesola, is too 
vaguely described to be located. Pausanias (4.30.1) placed it at Abia (mod- 
ern Palaiochora, just south of Kalamata), but no site has been found. 
Aipeia (“Sheer”) is a descriptive word used toponymically, expectedly 
located in several places. The most probable is at Thouria (see 8.4.4), yet 
this conflicts with the following suggestion that it was near Tainaron 
and the homonymous Thouriates Gulf, perhaps a confusion with the 
town named Thyrides that Pausanias placed nearby (Pausanias 3.25.9). 
Rhion has not been identified. Antheia was also equated with 
Thouria. Korone (modern Petalidion) is on the west coast of the 
gulf and was Pausanias’ choice for Aipeia (Pausanias 4.3.5). This town 
represents another central Greek connection with this region, as it was 
founded from Koroneia in Boiotia. 

8.4.6. The Pamisos River is the major stream of Messenia, draining the 
marshy regions in the north of the central plain. The river is far from the 
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longest in the Peloponnesos, but it had a large flow — since it was partially 
navigable in Roman times (Pausanias 4.34.1) — and even today has a fullness 
uncommon in southern Greek rivers. Erana was on the west coast of 
Messenia (see 8.3.23). There was a tradition equating it with Arene, but 
that town was much farther north (8.3.19). 

The Messenian plain was a region of great fertility (famous today for the 
Kalamata olive industry), and the name Makaria (“Prosperous”) reflects 
this. The Pamisos in Lakonia (modern Milia, near Leuktro), is a small 
stream flowing west from the slopes of Mt. Taygetos. This was an area of 
dispute between the Messenians and the Lakedaimonians, especially after 
the Spartan defeat at Leuktra in 371 Bc, when portions were given to 
Messenia. Philip II of Macedonia gave the Messenians more territory in 
338/7 Bc (Polybios 9.28.7, 18.14.6—7) — the reorganization to which Strabo 
referred — yet the region continued in flux until Augustus made further 
adjustments (Graham Shipley, “The Extent of Spartan Territory in the 
Late Classical and Hellenistic Periods,” BSA 95 [2000] 367-90, at 385). 

8.4.7. Strabo relied on Ephoros (F116) for the story of Kresphontes and 
the early establishment of a Messenian kingdom. He was one of the 
Herakleidai, and used trickery when they divided up the Peloponnesos in 
order to insure he received his choice, Messenia (Pausanias 4.3). His 
people, the invaders, resisted assimilation with the indigenous population, 
so the former were collected within the royal seat of Stenyklaros, a good 
example of the cultural separation of invaders and previous inhabitants. 
Kresphontes’ ambivalence in this matter, as well as the devious way in 
which he obtained his kingdom, were probably among the reasons that he 
was assassinated by the aristocracy. He was avenged by his son Aipytos, 
events that were told in Euripides’ Kresphontes. 

Stenyklaros has not been located but presumably was in the upper 
Pamisos valley. The cities to which Kresphontes sent petty kings are 
obscure, except for Pylos, which is remote and may only have been 
included on the list for its historical significance. Rhion and Mesola have 
been cited previously (8.4.5), but Hyameitis has not. The locations of all 
three are uncertain. 

8.4.8. Messene — the main city of the Messenians - lies at the northwest 
edge of the Pamisos plain, at modern Mavromati, and is dominated by the 
high peak of Ithome (790 m. elevation). Although there had long been 
occupation at the site, the Classical city was founded by Epameinondas of 
Thebes in 369 Bc (Diodoros 15.66). The city walls, over 8 km. in length, 
are among the most impressive surviving in Greece. Messene was com- 
pared to Corinth, at the opposite end of the Peloponnesos, both 
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topographically and strategically, although the disputes over Messene were 
more persistent than those over Corinth, which was destroyed by 
L. Mummius in 146 Bc and then refounded by Julius Caesar a century 
later. Demetrios, from Pharos in the Adriatic (see 7.5.5), was a close advisor 
to Philip V of Macedonia: his aphorism (first cited by Polybios, 7.12) was 
particularly ironic since he was killed at Messene in 214 Bc (Polybios 
3.19.11). 

8.4.9. The sanctuary of Artemis Limaion (“of the lake”) was on the 
slopes of Mt. Taygetos on the Messenian—Lakedaimonian border, and was 
operated as a joint sanctuary. Yet it was in a region of repeated border 
disputes, and in the case cited by Strabo, the Messenians not only assaulted 
the Lakonian girls but killed the Spartan king, Teleklos. According to 
Pausanias (4.4.2—3) this was just one incident in a long-festering dispute, 
events that resulted in the First Messenian War of the eighth century Bc, in 
which Sparta acquired large areas of Messenia. Contention over the sanc- 
tuary continued into the Roman period: embassies from both sides 
appealed to Tiberius in AD 25, each citing a long list of precedents to 
support their ownership, and invoking Herakles, Philip II, Julius Caesar, 
and Antonius, among others. Messenia won the case (Tacitus, Annals 
4.43). For the evidence for the location of the sanctuary, see Pausanias, 
ed. Levi, vol. 2, pp. 112-13; a chapel of Panagia Volimniotissa north of the 
site of Kardamyle may preserve the name. There was also an outpost of the 
sanctuary in the city of Sparta, whose cult image was allegedly the statue of 
Artemis that Orestes and Iphigeneia brought from the Taurians (Pausanias 
3.16.7). This is the famous sanctuary of Artemis Ortheia (“Standing”) that 
lies east of the modern town on the banks of the Eurotas River: see 
further 8.5.1. 

8.4.10. Tyrtaios was active in the second half of the seventh century Bc 
(Suda, “Tyrtaios”), and is important for providing dating for the first two 
wars between Messenia and Sparta, and, as a participant in the second war, 
was a source for the war itself. There are hints that he immigrated to Sparta, 
perhaps from Athens: Tyrtaios himself (F2) said he was originally from 
Erineos (perhaps the city in Central Greece, 9.4.10). A tradition that he was 
an Athenian is consistent, but documented no earlier than Plato (Laws 
1.629ab). Philochoros, a polymath of the early Hellenistic period (FGrHist 
#328), and Kallisthenes of Olynthos, the nephew of Aristotle (FGrHist 
#124), may have derived their information from Plato. The matter is 
further confused because in addition to the well-known Attic deme of 
Aphidna, there was also a place of that name in Lakonia (Stephanos of 
Byzantion, "Aphidna"; its location is unknown). 
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What is generally considered the Third Messenian War began in 464 BC, 
when Messenian rebels seized Ithome, and lasted for a decade (Thoukydides 
1.101). Yet Plato (Laws 3.698de) mentioned an earlier conflict, at the time of 
the Battle of Marathon, which prevented the Spartans from assisting the 
Athenians. Although this may be an after-the-fact excuse, it could also be 
Strabo's third war, with the Ithome matter the fourth. 

As was his custom, Strabo closed a section with a distance: the 800 stadia 
(perhaps 160 km.) around Messenia seems short, but the exact route cannot 
be determined (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5. p. 130). 

8.4.11. The depopulation of mainland Greece was a feature of the first 
century BC: Strabo noted similar conditions in Boiotia (9.2.5). He used the 
rare word lipandria ("lacking in men") to describe this condition, perhaps 
taken from Ephoros (F117 = 8.5.4). Strabo is the only source for the 
Lakonian Hekatompolis; the term was more familiarly applied to Crete 
(Homer, Iliad 2.649). The Hekatombaia was the "Festival of a Hundred,” 
often but not necessarily referring to a large number of sacrificial animals, 
and was common in the Greek world. 


Parts: Lakonia 


8.5.1. Lakonia (Lakonike) lies to the east of Messenia, at the head of the 
Lakonikan Gulf. Thyrides (“Windows”) is the small promonotory on the 
west side of the Tainaron peninsula, whose name comes from the many 
caves in the cliffs. Taygetos is the mountain between Lakonia and 
Messenia, the highest in the Peloponnesos (2,410 m.), whose heights 
were the domain of Artemis (Homer, Odyssey 6.102—4). It extended 
north into Arkadia and was actually a spur from the central range of the 
Peloponnesos. The hollow mentioned by Strabo is not clearly defined, but 
the plain of Megalopolis is the most likely possibility. 

Strabo has virtually nothing to say about Sparta, perhaps considering it 
so well known as not to require discussion. Amyklai (at modern 
Slavochorion) lies just south of Sparta and was important in early times 
(Homer, liad 2.582—4) — the famous Vapheio tomb is in the vicinity — 
a cultic center that eventually became a notable sanctuary of Apollo. 
Pharis, also mentioned by Homer, is slightly farther south at modern 
Agios Vasilios, where there is also an important Mycenaean site. 
The “hollow” of Sparta is apparent to the visitor today, and the descriptive 
toponym Limnai (“Marshes”) is well suited to this region, although they 
had been drained by the Roman period. In the marshes there was 
a sanctuary of Dionysos. 
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Tainaron (modern Cape Matapan, renamed Tainaron) is the southern- 
most place in the Peloponnesos, an important sailing point. It is a rugged 
peninsula in an area that is still exceedingly remote. For the quarries, see 
8.5.7. There was also a town of the same name on the eastern side. 
The Shrine of Poseidon has long been known (Pausanias 3.25.4—8; Frazer, 
Pausanias s Description, vol. 3, pp. 397—8), as well as the nearby cave, one of 
several places that Kerberos was brought to the surface. The most famous 
work of art at the shrine was a bronze statue of Arion on a dolphin, depicting 
the well-known tale recounted by Herodotos (1.24). 

As Tainaron was an important navigational point for the eastern 
Mediterranean, mercenaries would gather there seeking employment 
(Diodoros 17.108.7; 18.9.1). In addition, the distances from it were well 
known, and Strabo provided those to the Kyrenaia, Crete, Sicily, and Cape 
Maleai, which was the navigational landmark for all points east. These are 
nearly exact, except the one to Crete is far too small, perhaps a transmission 
error (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, pp. 132-3). Kythera (modern Tsirigo, 
renamed Kithera) lies between the Peloponnesos and Crete, about 15 km. 
from the mainland. It too was an important navigational point from 
earliest times: it was Odysseus' last known landfall before he entered the 
strange world of his adventures (Homer, Odyssey 9.81). The island was 
originally claimed by Argos (Herodotos 1.82), yet despite disputes it was 
generally Spartan territory. For Eurykles see 8.5.5. 

8.5.2. Onougnatos (“Jaw of the Donkey," modern Elaphonissi) was 
a peninsula on the east side of the entrance to the Lakonian Gulf, just north 
of Cape Maleai. It had a sanctuary to Athena built by Agamemnon and 
a memorial to Kinados, a helmsman of Menelaos (Pausanias 3.22.10). 
In early modern times it began to detach itself from the mainland and is 
now an island. Maleai is the southeastern promontory of the 
Peloponnesos, the point at which one turns westerly when coming out of 
the Aegean. Menelaos had difficulty here on his return home (Homer, 
Odyssey 3.286—90; see further 8.6.20). 

Strabo described an easterly voyage around the coast of the Lakonian 
Gulf. Amathous, or Psamathous (Pausanias 3.25.4), is just north of 
Tainaron at Porto Kagio; its name demonstrates that it was sandy. For 
Asine, see 8.4.4, and for Gytheion, the Eurotas River, and Akraiai, 8.3.12. 
The distance down the Eurotas from Sparta actually seems to be as far as 
Gytheion, the Spartan seaport. The tradition that Helos (see also 8.3.12) 
was founded by Heleios the son of Perseus was well known (see also 
Pausanias 3.20.6), but the name is more likely from the common descrip- 
tive toponym “marshes,” a feature of the area. The Leuke (“White”) Plain 
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is not otherwise known but must lie between Helos and Kyparissia, whose 
location on a peninsula places it on the Boza promontory, the only such 
feature in the eastern Lakonian Gulf. Boia, a foundation of Herakles 
(Pausanias 3.22.11, near modern Neapolis), the last town before Maleai, 
was overrun by Philip V of Macedonia in 218 Bc (Polybios 5.19.8). Today 
the town of Neapolis is the embarkation point for travel to the island of 
Kythera, and Boia probably served the same role in antiquity. Having 
completed his survey of the coast of the Lakonian Gulf, Strabo realized that 
he had left out Asopos, which thus falls out of geographical sequence, but 
Pausanias located it between Akriai and Onougnathos (Pausanias 
3.22.9-10). It was noted for its sanctuary of Asklepios (Frazer, Pausanias’ 
Description, vol. 3, pp. 382-3). 

8.5.3. Strabo listed some additional toponyms from the Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships. He believed that Messe was a shortened form of 
Messenia (based in part on his theory that Messenia was under Spartan 
control in Mycenaean times), rejecting that it was the same as Messoa (the 
supposed birthplace of the poet Alkman: Suda, “Alkman”), a town near 
Sparta. Messe is probably at modern Mezapos (which may preserve the 
name) on the west side of the Tainaron peninsula (Pausanias 3.25.9; Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 76). Limnaion presumably refers to the 
marshy regions of the Eurotas valley, especially around Sparta, and 
Thornax was also a Spartan suburb, to the north of the city and the site 
of a shrine to Apollo (Pausanias 3.10.8). 

The matter of whether Messe was a shortened form of Messenia led 
Strabo to a digression on apocope, the cutting off of letters at the end of 
a word (Aristotle, Poetics 22). Beginning with Homer, Strabo listed in 
roughly chronological order eleven authors who provided over a dozen 
examples of apocope. Most are cited elsewhere in the Geography, but two 
(Epicharmos, a comic playwright of the fifth century Bc, and the lexico- 
grapher Simmias of Rhodes, from the third century Bc) are only quoted 
here. It is unlikely that the list is Strabo's own collection because none of 
the authors is later than the mid-third century Bc, and presumably the 
source is a lexicographical work from shortly after that date. 

Strabo located Augeiai at Aigiai, a Classical town northwest of 
Gytheion, as did Pausanias (3.21.5), although this remains unproven 
(Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 77-8). Lokrian Augeiai may be 
a textual doublet in the Jiad (2.583; see 9.4.5). Las (or Laas) was where the 
medieval fortress of Passana was later built, southwest of Gytheion 
(Shipley, “Other Lakedaimonians” 228-9). This entire region around 
Gytheion has many early traditions (Pausanias 3.24.6—9), and the 
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hinterland of this seaport was an important region in Mycenaean and 
earlier times. It was also the major point of attack for invaders of the 
southern Peloponnesos: in addition to the Dioskouroi and Herakles, 
Achilles (or Patroklos) killed the local hero Las here, on their way to woo 
Helen (Pausanias 3.24.10—11). Las’ grave was still visible in Roman times. 
The source of the Sophokles fragment is unknown. 

8.5.4. Strabo turned to Ephoros (Frr7-18) for a summary of early 
Lakonian history. The other sources are earlier than him and perhaps 
were part of his text. The account opens with the return of the 
Herakleidai. Eurysthenes and Prokles were the traditional ancestors of 
the two Spartan royal lines, the Agiads and the Eurypontids. As was the 
case in Messenia (Ephoros Fr16 = 8.4.7), there was a division of the territory 
into parts and then the founding of cities, as well as a reconciliation, 
although short-lived, with the indigenous inhabitants. Amyklai (8.5.1), 
since it was retained by a pre-Heraklid ruler, was probably the original 
major settlement in Lakonia, with Las (perhaps actually Gytheion, since 
Las was slightly inland) the original seaport. Aigys was on the northern 
edges of Taygetos, near modern Leontari at the borders of Arkadia 
(Pausanias 3.2.5). Presumably it was designed as a Spartan bulwark against 
attack from the north, but its remote position meant that it tended to be 
drawn into the area of Arkadian influence. For Pharis, just south of Sparta, 
see 8.5.1; a gap in the text means that its relevance to the original organiza- 
tion of Lakonia is lost. 

At first Lakonia was seen as a relatively egalitarian society, until 
Eurysthenes’ son, Agis I, took away the rights of the villagers. 
Furthermore, because of a revolt of the Heleians, the inhabitants of that 
town (assuming it is a town, Helos — see 8.3.12 — rather than a general term 
for marsh dwellers) became slaves, the Helots. Thereby three levels of social 
structure were created, something that lasted until at least Hellenistic times, 
and perhaps until the Roman takeover in the second century BC. 

There are a number of difficulties with this outline, although it was the 
traditional explanation of the origins of Spartan society. The toponymic 
origin of the Helots, as given, is questionable, for it is difficult to imagine 
that the inhabitants ofa single village would become one of the three major 
classes of the social system. Moreover, as was customary in ancient histori- 
ography, the account attributes an evolved and complex process to the 
actions of a single person. Presumably the society resulted from the inter- 
actions of invaders and conquered, which developed somewhat differently 
in Lakonia than elsewhere, and even included emigration of some indi- 
genous inhabitants, who were said to have gone to Ionia. 
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8.5.5. Continuing his historical summary, Strabo carried it down to his 
own time. Ephoros may have been the source for some of the earlier 
material, but none is named for the report on Hellenistic and Roman 
Sparta. The southeastern part of Phthiotis (in Thessaly) was called Achaia 
Phthiotis (9.5.9; Herodotos 7.132), which was the region around Mt. 
Othrys. Strabo, however, seems to have shifted the account from this 
Achaia to the more familiar one in the northern Peloponnesos, quoting 
Homer. There was confusion between these two regions named Achaia, 
demonstrated by the alternate reading of Odyssey 3.249—51, which placed 
Menelaos in Lakonia (his home territory) rather than at the little-known 
Achaian Argos (whether in the northern Peloponnesos or Thessaly). Argos 
is acommon toponym in the Greek world, and the emendation was not, in 
the long run, accepted by the editors of Homer. Philonomos was a Spartan 
who betrayed Lakonia to the Herakleidai (Konon the Mythographer 
[FGrHist #26] F1.36), receiving Amyklai (8.5.1), which became a joint 
settlement of indigenous peoples, Lembrians, Imbrians, and perhaps 
Cretans. Three generations later the people of Amyklai rebelled (with 
assistance from some renegade Spartans) and went to Crete (Konon the 
Mythographer F1.26—7). 

Lykourgos was the traditional founder of the historical Spartan govern- 
ment, and was considered one of the major lawgivers of antiquity, but he 
was probably largely mythical, another example of gathering evolutionary 
processes under the name of a single person. He was said to have been 
a member of one of the royal families. Despite extensive extant informa- 
tion, his date remains uncertain and little is known about the historical 
personality (Herodotos 1.65—6; Plutarch, Lykourgos). 

The Thebans ended the Spartan hegemony with the battles at Leuktra 
(371 BC) and Mantineia (362 Bc). The Macedonians became involved in 
Spartan affairs in the third century Bc, and in the following century, with 
the Roman reorganization of Greece, Sparta ceased to exist as an indepen- 
dent state, although remaining a free city (Paul Cartledge and Anthony 
Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta [2nd edn, London 1992)). 

Eurykles was one of the more interesting personalities of the Augustan 
world (Glen W. Bowersock, “Eurycles of Sparta,” JRS 51 [1961] 112-18). 
First documented as an important player at the Battle of Actium, on the 
side of Octavian (Plutarch, Antonius 67), he was made ruler of Sparta, 
although the details are unclear. He then became involved in an endless 
series of intrigues, including disruption at the courts of both Herod the 
Great and Archelaos of Kappadokia (Josephus, Jewish War 1.530-1; Jewish 
Antiquities 16.300-10). He was twice summoned before Augustus to 
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explain himself, and was eventually removed from Sparta around 2 Bc, 
dying shortly thereafter (Cartledge and Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman 
Sparta 100-1). His son, Lakon, had grandiose ambitions of his own, but 
was persuaded, perhaps by Augustus, to give them up and to rule in a more 
modest fashion. Augustus then may have diluted Sparta as a power center 
by giving the surrounding towns a certain level of autonomy as “Free 
Lakonians" (Hugh Lindsay, “Augustus and Eurycles,” RAM 135 [1992] 
290-7; Jean-Sébastien Balzat, “Le pouvoir des Euryclides à Sparte," EtC/ 
73 [2005] 289-301). 

At this point Strabo returned to his summary of Ephoros' history of 
Sparta, who cited Hellanikos of Lesbos (F116), taking the fifth-century Bc 
ethnographer to task for not mentioning Lykourgos. The early history — 
the role of Lykourgos and the origin of the two royal lines — may rely on the 
obscure treatise published by Pausanias of Sparta, king from 408 to 394 BC 
(not his grandfather, the commander at the Battle of Plataiai in 479 BC, 
despite Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 448). For various reasons the younger 
Pausanias was indicted and condemned to death, but lived out his life in 
exile at Tegea, where he wrote his treatise (Xenophon, Hellenika 3.5.25). 
This is the only reference to his writings, although Aristotle may have used 
them in the Po/itics (7.13.10—14), and they may have been more widely 
disseminated as a source on Spartan history than is apparent today. 
Obviously the work was a polemic, an attempt to justify his career 
(Ephraim David, “The Pamphlet of Pausanias," PP 34 [1979] 94-116). 

8.5.6. The lengthy quotation from Euripides (F727e) is probably from 
his Temenos (or perhaps a related play, the Temenidai) whose subject was 
the leader of the Herakleidai. Few details are known about either play, but 
the division of the Peloponnesos played a role. This is the most extended 
surviving fragment of the two plays, which are the only known poetic 
treatment of Temenos. Strabo's point is that Messenia is richer and more 
fertile than Lakonia, as well as having a milder climate, something implicit 
in its more coastal orientation: today the average temperature at Kalamata 
is 9^F higher than at Sparta. Strabo believed that the Pamisos River 
mentioned by Euripides was the one in the Messenian plain, and quite 
rightly objected to this, because if it were the boundary between Lakonia 
and Messenia half of the best part of the latter would belong to the former. 
But it is probable that Euripides referred to the Pamisos (modern Milia) on 
the west slope of Taygetos (see 8.4.6), a more appropriate division between 
the two regions. Strabo also found objectionable Euripides' statement that 
Messenia was "far away for sailors," but it presumably reflects a sailing 
route from the Aegean, not its actual position relative to the coast. Because 
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of the selective nature of Strabo’s quotations, it is difficult to understand 
what Euripides said about the boundary of Elis, and the critique seems to 
be rather picky. Yet the lengthy quotation reveals the importance of 
Euripides to geography, and the tragedian was cited nearly thirty times 
by Strabo. 

8.5.7. Another linguistic digression of only marginal relevance explores 
the Homeric epithet ketoessan that appears twice in reference to 
Lakedaimon (Ziad 2.581; Odyssey 4.1). This is the accepted reading today, 
but Strabo knew of a number of variants, especially kaietaessan. Ketoessa is 
arare word whose meaning has long been disputed, and while it is probably 
related to ketos (“sea monster”), this seems hardly applicable to 
Lakedaimon, although the associated meaning, “large,” may be reasonable. 
“Full of mint” (kalaminthode) was used by Kallimachos (F284a) to describe 
the Eurotas valley, but beyond a vague similarity of words this seems to 
have no relation to the Homeric diction, and is itself obscure. The Kaitas 
(Kaiadas, Thoukydides 1.134.4; or Keadas, Pausanias 4.18.4) was a pit or 
ravine into which those convicted of treason were thrown, perhaps a gorge 
in the mountains (Frazer, Pausanias’s Description, vol. 3, p. 416) or a cave, 
whose location is unknown. Kooi for caves is also a rare word. The entire 
discussion is another example of the intensity of Homeric exegesis in 
Hellenistic times, relying on obscure words and unusual explanations to 
interpret a difficult passage in the poems. If ketoessan is not a rare topo- 
nymic adjective, it most probably refers to a sense of immensity or 
ruggedness. 

The quarries at Tainaron had existed since the Bronze Age, but were 
reopened under private ownership in the Roman period, due to the 
need at that time for fine stone (Pliny, Natural History 36.135, 158; 
Hirt, Imperial Mines 89). They are visible today near the modern 
village of Psephi (Angelina Dworakowska, Quarries in Ancient Greece 
[Wroclaw 1975] 36—7). In addition, there were new quarries on 
Taygetos. The most famous local stone was the lapis lacedaemonius 
(serpentine), a green porphyry unique to this region, which was used 
in prehistoric times, and then again from the Roman period through 
the Renaissance (Peter Warren, "Lapis Lacedaemonius, in Lakonian 
Studies in Honour of Hector Catling [ed. Jan Motyta Sanders, London 
1992] 285-96). In the city of Rome it was generally decorative rather 
than functional. 

8.5.8. Continuing his Homeric exegesis, Strabo considered the exact 
meaning of the term "Lakedaimon," something that has long been 
a matter of uncertainty. There was no doubt that the territory was called 
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Lakonia and its main city Sparta, but Lakedaimon has always seemed to be 
an anomalous third name, whether for city or territory. The Catalogue of 
Ships cited both Lakedaimon and Sparta (Iliad 2.581-2), but the use of 
“hollow” as an epithet for the former implies a region, not a town (ketoes- 
san, whatever it means, also seems improbable for a town). Strabo, of 
course, was at pains to prove that Homer was not inconsistent in his use of 
both terms, but the implication is that, in this case at least, Lakedaimon 
refers to a region, the kingdom of Menelaos (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 74). Yet by Classical times it is obvious that it was a name for the 
city of Sparta, perhaps including its immediate environs (Thoukydides 
5.18.10), since Amyklai, just south of the city, is part of Lakedaimon. 
Unfortunately Strabo’s summary of the issue is unclear due to two gaps 
in the text. 


Part 6: The Argolid and Corinthia 


8.6.1. Strabo began his examination of the eastern Peloponnesos at Cape 
Maleai, its southeastern corner, and described the coast as far as the Saronic 
Gulf (8.6.4). The location of the border between Lakonia and the Argive 
territory — along the coast north of Cape Maleai — varied: Strabo placed it 
between Delion and Prasiai, but he had already recounted the border dispute 
over Thyrea, well to the north of Prasiai (1.4.7—8), which was only resolved 
by Macedonian intervention in the fourth century Bc (Pausanias 2.38.5), and 
Prasiai itself was at times under Spartan control (Thoukydides 6.105). 
Presumably there were also adjustments in the Augustan period. 

Delion (or Epidelion, Pausanias 3.23.4) and its sanctuary to Apollo have 
not been located, but perhaps are around modern Agios Phokas, about 
15 km. north of Maleai. Strabo connected the locality with Delion in 
Boiotia (9.2.7) but Pausanias believed that it was an outpost of the cult of 
Apollo on Delos. Minoa, one of several places in the Mediterranean with 
this name, represents an assumed or actual Minoan settlement, and was 
located at the prominent rock today known as Monemvasia. For Minoa in 
the Megarid, see 9.1.4. Limera (or Limenera) Epidauros lies at the head of 
a small bay (Monemvasia is at its south entrance). Strabo pointed out that 
the meaning of the epithet was uncertain, but it distinguished the town from 
the more famous Epidauros in the Argolid, from which it was settled 
(Pausanias 3.23.6—7; Shipley, "Other Lakedaimonians" 227). 

8.6.2. The next town was Prasiai (whose visible remains are at modern 
Plaka Leonidi; Pritchett, Studies 7, pp. 142—3), which lies much farther 
north, beyond the roughest part of the coast, and (in Strabo's day) in 
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Argive territory (Shipley, “Other Lakedaimonians” 229-30). Temenion 
was the shrine of the hero Temenos (the leader of the Herakleidai), who 
conquered the region (Pausanias 2.38.1). Pausanias made it clear that it was 
northeast of Lerna (Lerne), at the head of the Gulf of Argos, and the site is 
near modern Nea Kios. Lerne (more commonly Lerna, near modern Myli) 
is where Herakles killed the Hydra, and is notable today for the famous 
Bronze Age site of the House of the Tiles. Strabo’s distances from Argos are 
accurate except for that from the Heraion to Mykenai (perhaps from 
another source), which is less than half the proper one. 

Nauplia is the famous town (modern Nauplion) at the northeast corner 
of the Gulf of Argos. Although known today for its medieval and later 
remains, there is some evidence on the heights for the ancient city. It was in 
decline in Strabo’s day and had been abandoned by the second century aD 
(Pausanias 2.38.2). The story of the eponymous Nauplios and his son 
Palamedes was not mentioned by Homer, despite being part of the 
Trojan material: the earliest extant allusions to the tale are by Euripides 
(Helen 765—9, 1126-31), and it was treated in detail in his Palamedes, as well 
as in a play of the same name by Aischylos. Details vary, but Palamedes was 
unjustly accused at Troy of treason and executed, whereupon his father 
took vengeance by causing (perhaps with divine aid) the sinking of 
a number of Achaian ships on their return from Troy, especially those of 
Agamemnon (Euripides, Vol 8: Fragments [Collard and Cropp], 
pp. 46-9). Strabo's argument is that Homer would not have ignored 
such a fine story and thus the tale must be post-Homeric (despite its 
context between the Miad and the Odyssey), and that there were also 
chronological issues, since Nauplios’ mother Amymone, one of the daugh- 
ters of Danaos and Europa (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.1.5), was from a far 
earlier time than one generation before the Trojan War. Kaphareus 
(modern Kavo Doro), where Nauplios had his revenge, is one of the eastern 
promontories of Euboia (Pausanias 2.23.1, 4.36.6). 

The nautical etymology of Nauplia is possible. The Kyklopean caves 
would be at or east of Nauplia, but *Kyklopean" as applied to masonry was 
generally associated with Tiryns, to the north, as Strabo knew (8.6.11), and 
the adjective has become a modern archaeological term for Bronze Age 
walling. 

8.6.3. Continuing his survey of the gulfs of the Argive territory, 
Strabo next considered the Hermionic Gulf, which, despite his asser- 
tion, was not mentioned by Homer, only the eponymous town of 
Hermione at the southeast end of the Argive peninsula, assigned to 
the Argeia and the territory of Diomedes (Homer, Miad 2.560). 
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The Hermionic Gulf — not a common toponym — refers to the small 
bay on which Hermione (modern Ermione) lies, and where a Mycenaean 
settlement lay to the west of the Classical town (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 62). Troizen, at modern Damala 3 km. inland from 
the Saronic Gulf, was an important city from earliest times. Its vast 
mythology — the city of Theseus and Hippolytos — demonstrates its 
significance in the Mycenaean period, yet no major settlement of that 
era has been found. There are important remains from later periods, and 
it was still a thriving city in Roman times (see further, 8.6.14). Kalauria 
(modern Poros) lies offshore just to the east, and was generally 
a possession of Troizen. 

8.6.4. The Saronic Gulf is the large bay whose coasts are the east side of 
the Peloponnesos, the Megarid, and the west side of Attika. Presumably its 
spaciousness and broad open mouth led it also to be called a sea: Strabo 
himself used the term at 2.5.21. For Epidauros, see 8.6.15, and Aigina, 
8.6.16. Kenchreai was the Corinthian seaport on the Saronic Gulf, 
which allowed Corinthian access to the eastern Mediterranean. The site 
and its harbor installations are well known through ongoing excavations. 
Schoinous lies to the north at modern Kalamaki: its name, “Rope,” reveals 
its connection to the Diolkos (see 8.2.1), the ship roadway across the 
Isthmos. The Sanctuary of Isthmian Poseidon, the locale of the 
Isthmian games, is somewhat to the south. For a more detailed discussion 
of this region see 8.6.22. 

8.6.5. In another Homeric exegesis, Strabo examined the terms for 
"Argos." The least familiar is “Tasos,” appearing only in the phrase “Iasos 
Argos" (Odyssey 18.246), probably referring to the mythical early king Iasos 
the father of Io (Pausanias 2.16.1, but see Herodotos 1.1), although the 
context suggests another place entirely. Despite Strabo's assertion, it does 
not appear that Iasos was actually a name for Argos. Achaian Argos is 
probably elsewhere and not in the Argolid (see 8.5.5). The forces attacking 
Troy were regularly called Argives by Homer, but this was not so much 
a general term for the Greeks as a recognition of the dominate role that 
Argos and its region played in the war, since, after all, the leader of the 
expedition came from the Argolid. Although Strabo struggled valiantly to 
give some regularity to Homer's use of toponyms, especially those for 
ethnic and cultural regions, the nomenclature was not as consistent as 
Hellenistic scholarship would have had it. 

8.6.6. There were similar issues about the terms “Hellas” and “Hellenes.” 
Before these came to refer to Greece and the Greek people, they were 
localized in Thessaly (Homer, Miad 2.683, etc.), but their exact placement 
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was still disputed in Roman times (9.5.6). Hellas was probably a district 
rather than a town (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 128-9), whose 
name eventually became widespread. The localization of the term was well 
known to Apollodoros of Athens (F200), the second-century Bc author of 
the commentary on the Catalogue of Ships. “Panhellenes” is a more enig- 
matic term, used only once by Homer (//iad 2.530) — the fighting ability of 
the lesser Aias surpassed the Panhellenes and the Achaians — and it is 
difficult to generalize from this single reference, although the word origin- 
ally seems to have had a different meaning from the common sense of 
“Panhellenes” in Hellenistic times. As noted, the term became more 
common in the post-Homeric period, as “Hellenes” also began to spread. 

8.6.7. The famous city of Argos lies a few kilometers inland in the center 
of the Argive Plain. Despite its importance since prehistoric times, physical 
remains of the ancient city are scattered, and its topography is best known 
from the lengthy description by Pausanias (2.18.4—24.4). The site is domi- 
nated by the akropolis known as the Larisa, and the presumed remains of 
the Sanctuary of Zeus are to be found in the medieval fortress that 
dominates the peak. The Inachos River is barely noticeable today, like 
so many in Greece, but it remains the main stream of the Argive plain, 
flowing from the southern slopes of Mt. Lyrkeion northwest of the city, 
and from there south into the sea. 

In another attempt to reconcile Homeric detail with topography, 
Strabo examined Jad 4.171, where Argos is described as “great in thirst” 
(polydipsion; see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 458-9), certainly a peculiar 
statement for one of the most fertile and well-watered districts of Greece, 
as Strabo noted. As is so often the case with the disputed Homeric 
readings, the word in question was used nowhere else by Homer and is 
rare, with later citations mostly limited to analysis of this passage. Strabo 
also objected to a comment by Hesiod (F76a) that Argos was originally 
dry, but water was provided by the descendants of Danaos, very much 
a plausible account in the category of the early hydraulic enhancements of 
prehistoric Greece such as Herakles’ activities at nearby Lerna. But since 
this would have happened long before the Trojan War, it contradicted 
the Homeric view of dry Argos. Nevertheless there were many variant 
readings of this passage, none of which seemed especially pleasing 
to Strabo, and he resorted to the argument that Homer meant 
“Peloponnesos” instead of “Argos,” which is possible, since two lines 
later there is mention of “Argive Helen,” as Agamemnon gloomily dis- 
cusses the realities of the return home if Menelaos, who has just been 
wounded, dies. 
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8.6.8. The Erasinos River (modern Kefalari) is a small stream that 
empties into the Gulf of Argos just north of Lerna. Its source is only 
about 15 km. inland, but the belief that it really originated in Arkadia and 
flowed underground for many kilometers had been put forth since at least 
the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 6.76) and is geologically valid: the under- 
ground course may have been tested in antiquity by floating something 
through from the Stymphalos region (Prichett, Studies 1, pp. 122-3). 
An interest in underground rivers was a common feature of Greek topo- 
graphical study. The numerous outlets and interior basins of the Greek 
world made such beliefs plausible, and the theory was first popularized by 
Eratosthenes (Geography F140), who visited the Arkadian region where 
these rivers were believed to originate (Roller, Eratosthenes 215). Lake 
Stymphalos, famous for Herakles and the birds, is about 40 km. from 
the visible source of the Erasinos (see further, 8.8.4). The alternative name 
Arsinos is otherwise unknown. The Arkadian Erasinos has not been 
located beyond what Strabo reported (for Boura, on the Gulf of Corinth, 
see 8.7.5). The Eretrian Erasinos is also not otherwise known; the one in 
Attika empties into the sea at Brauron (9.1.22). 

The Spring of Amymone, named after one of the daughters of Danaos 
and where the Hydra was raised (Pausanias 2.37.4), was the source of a small 
river of the same name. It is presumably that still visible around the site of 
Lerne (Lerna). The homonymous lake is no longer in existence, but the 
southwestern corner of the Argive Plain was marshy with lakes in early times, 
with gradual draining beginning in the prehistoric period, although springs 
are still abundant. Strabo, who seems to have forgotten the objection to the 
passage from Hesiod (F76a) that he advanced at 8.6.7, attributed the 
hydraulic changes to the digging of wells, certainly a rationalistic explanation 
of the situation depicted in myth by the Labors of Herakles and other tales. 
This region was sacred to Demeter, as well as other divinities (Pausanias 
2.37.13), and there may have been purification rites in memory of the 
cleansing away of the effect of the Hydra. 

8.6.9. Danaos was the traditional founder of Argos: the story of his 
fifty daughters was best set forth by Aischylos in his Suppliant Women; 
see also Herodotos 1.1 and Pausanias 2.16.1-2. Euripides (F228) also 
treated the topic in his Archelaos, about a son of Temenos who was 
involved in the conquest of the Peloponnesos by the Herakleidai. 
The lines quoted are from the historical summary at the beginning of 
the play. The place that Danaos and his daughters first landed was 
commemorated near Lerne (Pausanias 2.38.4), but nothing else is known 
about the Palinthos, the tomb of Danaos (although it is reasonable that 
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there would have been a memorial to him in Argos), and its pre-Greek 
name suggests an early shrine that evolved into the tomb. In a similar 
fashion a nearby mound was said to hold the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa (Pausanias 2.21.5; Hainsworth, “Classical Archaeology?" 211-19). 
For Argos in later times, see 8.6.18. 

Strabo returned to the question of the multiple names for Argos and the 
differing terminology for the city. It is clear that Homer used the toponym 
at times to define a region and elsewhere (e.g. Iliad 2.559) a city, in this case 
the capital of the kingdom of Diomedes. Such looseness was a concern for 
Strabo and presumably other Hellenistic critics, whose worries reflected 
a need for excessive precision in an era when regional and territorial names 
were still fluid. Nevertheless, the term "Argos" continued to be ambiguous 
into Classical times, used for both the surrounding plain and the city 
(Euripides, Elektra 1—7). 

8.6.10. A brief history of the region explains why two of the most 
powerful Mycenaean cities — Argos and Mykenai — were only a few kilo- 
meters apart. This was due to the arrival of the descendants of Amythaon, 
who had come from Thessaly to the northwest Peloponnesos, settling in 
the region of the Eleia that came to be called Amythaonia (Stephanos of 
Byzantion, "Amythaonia") — the toponym is hardly known — and becom- 
ing involved in the early Olympic Games (Pausanias 5.8.2). His sons 
Melampos and Bias — the Amythaonides — ended up in the Argolid (various 
reasons for this were advanced: see Herodotos 9.34; Apollodoros, 
Bibliotheke 2.2.2), and thus due to an abundance of leaders the Argive 
district was divided, perhaps into three, as the early genealogist from Argos, 
Akousilaos, recorded (FGrHist #2, F28). Tiryns was the third region, but 
Strabo focused only on Argos and Mykenai. 

The Argive Heraion, a major archaeological site today, lies between 
Argos and Mykenai. Although there are scattered prehistoric remains, the 
flourishing period of the sanctuary was in the Archaic and Classical 
periods; its importance in the sixth century BC is demonstrated by 
Herodotos' tale of Kleobis and Biton (1.31). Its artwork was described in 
detail by Pausanias (2.17), when the chryselephantine statue of Hera by 
Polykleitos, from the fifth century BC, was still visible; its head appeared on 
Argive coins of the era (Head, Historia Numorum 438—9). 

Mykenai was believed to have surpassed Argos in importance due to the 
arrival of the family of Pelops (Atreus was his son). Strabo recounted the 
familiar genealogy and the expansion of territory under the two sons of 
Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaos. The city declined in historic times, 
although there was a period of prosperity in the early Archaic period, when 
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a Temple of Athena was constructed over the ruins of the Mycenaean 
palace. Nevertheless Mykenai was destroyed by the Argives in the 460s Bc 
during a dispute over control of the Heraion (Diodoros 11.65). There was 
some activity at the site in Hellenistic times, but Diodoros found the city 
deserted in the first century Bc, and somewhat later Strabo, with some 
exaggeration, said that it could not be found, yet two centuries later 
Pausanias (2.16.5—6) saw the ruins of the Lion Gate and the tholos tombs. 

8.6.11. Tiryns lies southeast of Argos, and in earliest times was seen as 
a fortified outpost of that city. The mythical king of Argos, Proitos, is best 
known for his role in the story of Bellerophontes, since it was he who sent 
the hero away with the folded tablet containing deadly signs (Homer, Miad 
6.152—211). There are many groups of Kyklopes in Greek myth — the ones at 
Tiryns are unrelated to those Odysseus encountered — and the tale of 
building the walls of Argos (or of Mykenai) was known as early as the 
fifth century Bc (Pindar, F169a; Pherekydes of Athens [FGrHist #3] F12). 
On the possibility that the caves near Nauplia were another construction 
project of the Kyklopes, see 8.6.2. The rare word “Belly-Hands” (gaster- 
ocheiras) may be from comedy. 

Likymna has not been specifically located, but it was 12 stadia (about 
2.4 km.) from Nauplia and near Midea, and thus was probably the promon- 
tory just west of that city. Midea was an important Mycenaean center, on 
a promontory above the Argive plain, where a number of tholos tombs have 
been found. It seems to have had a marginal existence in historic times and 
was deserted by the Roman period. For Boiotian Mideia see 9.2.35. 
Prosymna (which Pausanias [2.17.2] believed was a region rather than 
a city) is the flat land below the Heraion (it is not clear whether it had its 
own sanctuary of Hera). There are numerous Mycenaean tombs throughout 
this area. Asine is near modern Tolon, on the coast southeast of Nauplion, 
and was a major port in Mycenaean times. The site reveals material from the 
Early Bronze Age into the Roman period, and may have been more or less 
continuously inhabited (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 62), despite 
repeated engagements with the Argives. 

In 468 Bc disputes about the management of the Argive Heraion reached 
the level of warfare (Diodoros 11.65; Jonathan M. Hall, *How Argive Was 
the ‘Argive’ Heraion? The Political and Cultic Geography of the Argive 
Plain, 900—400 BC," AJA 99 [1995] 577—613). The alliance between the city 
of Mykenai and the Spartans during the Persian Wars was also a continued 
matter of concern for the Argives. The resultant conflict ended with the 
Argives destroying most of the cities and villages in the northern and 
eastern Argive plain and dispersing the populations: the towns mentioned 
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are discussed in greater detail at 8.6.12—15. The Spartans benefitted by the 
acquisition of territory; tension between them and the Argives had been 
festering for generations and would continue (1.4.7-8; Pausanias 4.35.2). 

8.6.12. For Hermione see 8.6.5. Halieis, although presented as an 
ethnym (“Fishermen”) was also a small town at the southeastern entrance 
of the Gulf of Argos (at modern Porto Cheli). It was not mentioned until 
the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 7.137), yet Archaic walling testifies to an 
earlier settlement. The town, also known as Halike, seems to have had 
a short history: even by the fourth century Bc it was hardly known (Pseudo- 
Skylax 50.2). This region was associated with the underworld, with sanc- 
tuaries of Demeter, Ploutos, and Klymenos (believed to be an attribute of 
Hades). The Sanctuary of Klymenos commemorated another spot where 
Herakles brought Kerberos out of the underworld (Pausanias 2.35.9—11). 
There are many spectacular caves in the area, including the famous 
Franchthi Cave, noted for its Paleolithic remains. 

8.6.13. The Dryopians were believed to have been the original inhabitants 
of the region, but their origin was unknown. Like many early peoples, they 
were documented in several places: Thessaly, Central Greece, Arkadia, and 
southern Euboia, indicative of the movement of populations (see 9.5.10; also 
Herodotos 8.46). Their name ("Oak People") suggests early forest dwellers 
(see also Pausanias 4.34.9—11). Those in the southern Argolid were expelled 
and ended up in Messenia. The Skyllaion (modern Cape Spathi) is the 
eastermost point of the Peloponnesos, at the western edge of the Saronic 
Gulf. The story of Skylla the daughter of Nisos is part of the tale of King 
Minos at Megara. She betrayed her father for Minos' sake but was killed by 
him because of her treachery. It was a popular tale: the first extant version is 
by Aischylos (Libation Bearers 613-22), and it was in vogue in the Augustan 
period, when it was believed that Skylla and Nisos had been transformed 
into birds (Vergil, Georgics 1.404—9; Ovid, Metamorphoses 8.1151). 

Eiones was a small village in this region, remembered only because it 
was mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.561). 
A Mycenaean site near modern Kandia may be the Homeric town, but 
this is speculative (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 62-3). 

8.6.14. Troizen (see also 8.6.3) is at modern Damala, once again renamed 
Troizen, slightly inland. It was important in the Mycenaean period and 
thereafter (Pausanias 2.31.1—32.6). The island of Kalauria (or Kalaureia), 
modern Poros, was important to Poseidon, and its famous sanctuary to the 
god is visible today. There are different versions of how he obtained the 
island: Pausanias (2.33.2) recorded an exchange with Apollo, but the more 
complicated account by Strabo, involving Leto and derived from Ephoros 
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(Fiso), seems more likely to be correct. Ephoros may also have been the 
source for the Kalaurian Amphiktyony, a league only known through this 
reference and an inscription of the third century Bc (/G 4.842). It probably 
originated in early Archaic times and obviously was active in the third 
century BC, perhaps having been revived. Six of the seven members listed 
are essentially local (Athens may have wanted a diplomatic foothold in the 
Peloponnesos in the Archaic period), but Minyan Orchomenos, in western 
Boiotia, is difficult to explain and may be an error for the Arkadian city 
(8.8.2; Thomas Kelly, "The Calaurian Amphictiony," AJA 70 [1966] 
113-21). The sanctuary of Poseidon was widely seen as a refuge, and the 
story of the suicide of Demosthenes in 322 BC, rendered in detail by 
Plutarch (Demosthenes 28-30), was well known. Archias was a professional 
bounty hunter who had been sent to track down Demosthenes and his 
associates after they had been sentenced to death in Athens. For the epon- 
ymous foundation mythology of this region, see further Plutarch, Theseus 3; 
Pausanias 2.30.6—9. 

8.6.15. Epidauros is the most famous locality in the southeastern 
Argolid, due to its sanctuary of Asklepios, one of the major archaeological 
sites of Greece. The city itself was on the coast and the Asklepieion several 
kilometers to the southwest. The city was mentioned in the Catalogue of 
Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.561), and scattered Mycenaean remains have been 
found in the vicinity, but the historical town is little known. For the 
vagaries of the name, see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 471: Epitauros was 
supported by Stephanos of Byzantion (under “Epidauros”), but this may 
have been obtained from Strabo. As a member of the Kalaurian 
Amphiktyony, Epidauros had early connections with Athens and Attika. 
For the Asklepieia at Kos and Trikke, see 14.2.19, 9.5.17. 

Methana is on the peninsula of the same name that extends from the 
mainland east of Epidauros, with the ancient town on the west side 
(Pausanias 2.34.1—5). It is a particularly active volcanic region, and Strabo 
described a violent earthquake of the third century Bc (1.3.18). The name 
"Methana" was often confused with “Methone” in the southwest 
Peloponnesos, and Strabo has demonstrated the effect of bad copying even 
of a familiar and widely used text; the error survives in the manuscripts of 
Thoukydides extant today. The anecdote regarding Agamemnon seems 
based on a pun, where Greek med hana (“not ready [to join the expedition]") 
was transferred into the name Methana (R. Merkelbach, “Methone— 
Methana,” ZPE to [1973] 194-6). 

8.6.16. The island of Aigina in the Saronic Gulfis familiar but Aigina on 
the mainland was unknown to anyone except Strabo, who may have 
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assumed that the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.559—64) was limited to 
mainland locations at this point, yet the suggestion of an emendation to 
the Homeric text demonstrates that others found the citation confusing. 
Aiakos, whose mother was Aigina, was the grandfather of Achilles and Aias. 
The city of Aigina was at the western end of the island (facing the Lips, or 
southwest wind). It was an important early Greek state, involved in the 
beginnings of coinage and metrology, but which declined in the fifth 
century BC due to the rise of Athens. Today the island is most noted for 
the well-preserved late Archaic Temple of Aphaia. Strabo discussed Aigina 
in unusual detail, with attention to its agricultural potential, and this may 
indicate a personal familiarity. The islet of Belbina (modern Agios 
Georgios) is in the mouth of the Saronic Gulf south of the southern 
promontories of Attika (hardly near Aigina or the mainland), and became 
proverbial as an insignificant place (Herodotos 8.125). 

The Myrmidons were traditionally the people of Thessaly and associated 
with Peleus and Achilles, mentioned frequently by Homer. But the word 
here seems more descriptive, related to myrmekes (“ants”). Strabo offered 
two reasons for this etymology. Hesiod (F145) described how Aiakos lived 
alone and due to his loneliness Zeus turned all the ants into people. Pindar 
(Nemean 3.12-14) believed that the Myrmidons were the original inhabi- 
tants of Aigina: he had an interest in the early history of the island because 
he was writing for a local. The suggestion that “Myrmidon” reflects an ant- 
like lifestyle is the least plausible, although this does provide a metaphor for 
the progress of civilization (Jeffrey S. Carnes, “The Aiginetan Genesis of 
the Myrmidons: A Note on ‘Nemean’ 3.13-16,” CW 84 [1990] 41-4). This 
early history of Aigina is probably from a local historian, Theogenes 
(FGrHist #300), who discussed the matter of the Myrmidons in detail in 
his On Aigina (Fr). The story was popular in Roman times (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 7.614—60). 

The last portion of Section 8.6.16 is difficult to interpret because of 
textual issues (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, pp. 474-5). Oinone as an ancient 
name for Aigina was well documented, from Pindar (Nemean 4.46, 5.16, 
8.7) to Ovid (Metamorphoses 7.471—4, as Oenopia), but the quotation from 
Euripides (F179, probably from his Antiope) remains enigmatic. There is 
no known Attic deme of Oinone, Strabo was not certain whether it was 
Oinone or Oinoe, and it is not clear what Euripides actually wrote. 

The Athenians conquered Aigina in 431 Bc and deported its inhabitants 
(Thoukydides 2.27), but many returned after the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, when the island fell under Spartan control. Little is known about any 
overseas settlements of the Aiginetans, but they may have participated in 
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the establishment of Atria in the northern Adriatic, which may be the place 
in Ombria (Umbria) mentioned (Colonna, "I Greci di Adria,” 14-18; 
Federica Cordano, “Egineti ed Etruschi dall’Adriatico al Tirreno,” AFLM 
22-3 [1989-90] 651-8). 

For Pheidon, see 8.3.33. It is generally accepted that Aigina struck the first 
silver coinage in the Greek world outside of Anatolia (Aelian, Historical 
Miscellany 12.10). This, as well as its naval prowess in the Archaic period 
(Herodotos 3.59, 6.89), was the basis of the island’s prosperity. 

8.6.17. There are several examples in the Catalogue of Ships of the erratic 
order of places, which is sometimes geographical and at other times not. 
Strabo was correct to point out that the Boiotian sequence of Schoinos 
through Graia seems to follow no geographical pattern (for the places, see 
9.2.22—6), but it was perhaps less of an issue with Ithaka and Krokyleia 
(10.2.8; see Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 104). There is little 
doubt that the construction of the Catalogue was driven by forces that 
cannot be comprehended today. Mases is listed immediately after Aigina 
(Homer, Miad 2.562), but to Pausanias (2.36.1-3) it was a seaport of 
Hermione, perhaps at the modern Bay of Koilada on the Gulf of Argos. 
For Thyreai, see 1.4.7-8. This region on the west coast of the gulf was 
repeatedly disputed by the Argives and Spartans. The battle took place 
during the time of Kroisos of Lydia (mid-sixth century Bc). Only the 
Spartan commander, Othryades, and two Argives survived of the 600 
combatants; the Argives returned home but Othryades, believing himself 
disgraced, killed himself on the battlefield (Herodotos 1.82). Kynouria is 
the general name for this region (Thoukydides 4.56.2). 

Hysiai (at modern Achladokampos, where walling is visible) is in the 
mountains west of Lerna. It was an Argive border post where the Spartans 
were defeated in 669 Bc (Pausanias 2.24.7). The town was destroyed by the 
Spartans in 417 Bc (Thoukydides 5.83.2). Kenchreai (not the port of 
Corinth) is just to the north at the church of Agia Paraskevi near modern 
Palaio Skaphidaki (Pausanias 2.24.7; Pritchett, Studies 3, pp. 58-64). For 
Tegea, see 8.8.2, and for Parthenon, a major mountain of Arkadia, located 
between Tegea and Hysiai, see 8.8.3. Kreepolon is otherwise unknown, 
and the word is corrupt in the manuscripts, but the site must be in the same 
small area as the previous toponyms. Lyrkeion (probably the Lyrkeia of 
Pausanias 2.25.4) is located in the northwestern Argive Plain on the upper 
Inachos at modern Melissi (Pritchett, Studies 3, pp. 12-17). Orneai lies 
a short distance upstream, perhaps at modern Dorati, where there are 
Bronze Age remains (Jeannette Marchand, “A New Bronze Age Site in 
the Corinthia: The Orneai of Strabo and Homer?” Hesperia 71 [2002] 
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119-48). Oddly it was actually mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.571), suggest- 
ing that Strabo was using a different text, but the manuscripts of the 
Geography are unclear at this point, and it is difficult to reconcile the 
seeming contradiction, since Strabo was perfecdy aware of Homeric 
Orneiai (8.6.19), although there is a slight difference in spelling. For 
Orneai near Corinth, see 8.6.24. 

8.6.18. Argos flourished in the Archaic period under the tyrant Pheidon 
(8.3.33), but gradually weakened thereafter and lost territory in the later 
sixth century Bc as Sparta became more important: the battle at T hyreai 
was a turning point in the local balance of power. Argos joined the Achaian 
Federation in 229/8 Bc and remained a member until its dissolution by the 
Romans in 146 BC. 

Pyrrhos the Molossian (usually known as Pyrrhos of Epeiros) came to 
Argos in 272 BC as part of a campaign against Sparta. He was admitted to 
the city but confusion over his elephants led to street fighting, and while 
engaged with a local he was attacked by his opponent's mother, who 
injured him with a roof tile, and he was killed while stunned (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhos 30-4). His body was allegedly cremated, yet Pausanias (2.21.4) saw 
his grave or memorial in the Argive sanctuary of Demeter. 

8.6.19. Strabo returned to the Catalogue of Ships to examine the twelve 
towns controlled by Agamemnon. Mykenai had already been discussed 
(8.6.10). Eurystheus, Herakles’ nemesis, was killed in Attika campaigning 
against the sons of the hero, a tale popularized by the Athenians 
(Herodotos 9.27; Euripides, Children of Herakles); Strabo is the only source 
to record the separation of the head and body. Gargettos was an Attic 
deme, lying in the saddle between Pentelikon and Hymettos, famous as the 
birthplace of the philosopher Epicurus (Diogenes Laertios 10.1). 
Trikorynthos (see also 8.7.1) was one of the dependencies of Marathon, 
lying just northeast of that city. Makaria was a daughter of Herakles, who, 
according to an oracle, had to kill herself so that the other children of the 
hero would survive and defeat Eurystheus (Pausanias 1.32.6—7): her Spring 
of Makaria is at modern Megalo Mati just south of Trikorynthos. 
The Head of Eurystheus is otherwise unknown; if a topographical feature 
it is presumably one of the promontories at the northern edge of the Plain 
of Marathon. 

Confusion between Argos and Mykenai existed since early times, and to 
Homer “Argive” could be a broad ethnym, while “Mykenai” only referred 
to the city. In the Classical period the interchange was probably deliberate, 
as Mykenai was a dead city after the 460s Bc but Argos was an important 
Athenian ally. 
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Kleonai lies just southwest of Corinth at the modern village now having 
the same name. It was an important settlement in Mycenaean times (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 66) and lasted into the Roman period: 
some ancient walling is visible. The city often managed the Nemean 
Games (Pindar, Nemean 4.17; Plutarch, Aratos 28). Just to the west- 
southwest was the sacred precinct of Nemea (“The Grove"), a rich archae- 
ological site today, where Herakles killed the lion (its cave was still visible in 
Roman times on the road to Kleonai). The games probably originated as 
early as the seventh century Bc, but by the Roman period they were in 
decline, and the roof of the Temple of Zeus had collapsed before Pausanias 
visited (2.15.2). Phlious is just to the northwest, and was a prosperous town 
in the Roman period, believed to be the descendant of Araithyrea, men- 
tioned by Homer (///ad 2.571; see 8.6.24). The town was also said to have 
been the home of the family of Pythagoras (Pausanias 2.13.2). Remains of 
virtually all periods have been found. Bembina was the specific locale of 
the lion killed by Herakles (Hellanikos of Lesbos [FGrHist #4] Fro2). 
Nothing further is known, but the site might be on the road from 
Nemea to Kleonai, since this is where it had its den. 

To introduce his lengthy section on Corinth (8.6.20—3) Strabo at first 
pointed out that he was personally familiar with the site, and had climbed 
Acrocorinth. There is no specific information as to when he was in the 
region, or why. One possibility is that he was there in the summer of 29 BC 
(see further, 10.5.3), but he was probably on the summit of Acrocorinth in 
winter or early spring, since Parnassos and Helikon were snow covered 
(8.6.21). 

8.6.20. The unique geographical position of Corinth, with ports that 
allowed easy access to both the eastern and western Mediterranean, 
was a major factor in its early prosperity. The Sikelian Strait is the 
modern Straits of Messina. Maleai, at the southeast corner of the 
Peloponnesos, was a danger to seamen from earliest times, as Jason, 
Menelaos, and Odysseus learned (Homer, Odyssey 3.287; 9.79-85 
Herodotos 4.179). 

There are three proverbs in this section. The first two, *when you round 
Maleai, forget your home,” and “the voyage to Corinth is not for all men,” 
are both comic trimeters and may form a couplet, perhaps by Menandros 
or Aristophanes (Richard Janko, "Pity the Poor Traveller: A New Comic 
Trimeter [Aristophanes?]," CQ n.s. 57 [2007] 296—7). Horace (Epistles 
1.17.36) translated the second trimeter into Latin but changed the meaning 
from not wanting to be seen as part of the local indulgent lifestyle to an 
aphorism on success, suggesting that not everyone can make it to Corinth. 
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The second line appears on a red figure skyphos (James Wiseman, 
The Land of the Ancient Corinthians [Goteborg 1978] 4). The third proverb 
is particularly clever, relying on multiple meanings of the word istos: 
either the warp of a loom (Homer, Jiad 3.125, etc.) or the penis (Lucian, 
True History 2.45). Moreover, the primary meaning of /istos is something 
upright, particularly the mast of a ship (Homer, Odyssey 15.289), so there is 
a further level of meaning relevant to this wealthy port city. In addition, 
there may be multiple meanings to erion, here primarily “wool.” 

Corinth is well known both historically and archaeologically. 
The Isthmian Games, at nearby Isthmia, were allegedly founded in 
honor of Melikertes, the son of Ion, who drowned here (Pausanias 
2.1.3). The history of the dynasties of Corinth — the Bakchiads from at 
least the eighth century Bc, overthrown by the Kypselids in the mid- 
seventh century Bc, and who survived into the following century — was 
recounted by Herodotos (5.92). For the statue of Zeus dedicated by 
Kypselos at Olympia, see 8.3.30. Demaratos, a Bakchiad, left Corinth 
because of the regime change and became prominent among the 
Etruscans; his son was said to have become King Tarquinius Priscus 
of Rome (see further, 5.2.2). 

Strabo's statement that there were a thousand temple slaves at the 
Sanctuary of Aphrodite is problematic only as to its number, although 
such a vigorous port city as Corinth would have had its share. A generation 
after Strabo, Paul of Tarsos was concerned enough about the industry in 
Corinth to address comments about the evils of prostitution to his local 
audience (1 Corinthians 6:16—18). l'emple prostitution — especially on such 
an enormous scale — was not a normal feature of the Greek world (Brian 
S. Rosner, “Temple Prostitution in 1 Corinthians 6:12-20,” NT 40 [1998] 
336-51, at 347-8), but Corinth was unusually cosmopolitan in that respect, 
and there is evidence that the cult of Astarte, in which temple prostitution 
was a regular feature, existed there (Charles K. Williams, II, “Corinth and 
the Cult of Aphrodite,” in Corinthiaca: Studies in Honor of Darrell A. Amyx 
[ed. Mario A. Del Chiaro and William R. Biers, Columbia, Mo. 1986] 
12-14). As early as 464 Bc the local citizen Xenophon dedicated a hundred 
girls after his two victories at Olympia (Pindar F122 = Athenaios 13.573e). 

8.6.21. The topographical survey of Corinth is oriented on Acrocorinth. 
Strabo cited the unusual source of Hieronymos of Kardia (FGrHist #154), 
whom he quoted only three times (also 9.5.22 and 10.4.3). He wrote 
a history of his era, the half-century after the death of Alexander, and 
although there is no specific evidence as to where he might have discussed 
the topography of Corinth (F16), a possibility is in the context of the attack 
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on the city by Demetrios Poliorketes in 303 Bc, when the local garrison 
took refuge on Acrocorinth (Diodoros 20.103). Also cited was Eudoxos of 
Knidos (F357), from the early fourth century, whose Circuit of the Earth 
was presumably the source for his comment on Corinth. But much of the 
data that follows comes from Strabo’s own observations (see also the 
description by Pausanias, 2.1.1—5.4). Acrocorinth is one of the most familiar 
features of the northeastern Peloponnesos, and its summit (575 m.) is 
visible from a long distance away in all directions, conspicuous for its 
prominent walling. 

Julius Caesar commissioned the restoration of the city in 44 Bc, shortly 
before his death (Plutarch, Caesar 57.8; Dio 43.50.3—5), but construction 
was probably still in progress when Strabo visited. The walls on 
Acrocorinth would not have been maintained after the Roman destruction 
of 146 Bc. The foundations of the Acrocorinth Temple of Aphrodite are 
visible today, with the so-called Upper Peirene spring a slight distance to its 
west, which was believed to be connected to the more famous Lower 
Peirene in the city center. The Geography is the earliest source to give the 
name “Peirene” to the upper spring and to suggest that the two were 
connected (Betsey A. Robinson, Histories of Peirene: A Corinthian 
Fountain in Three Millennia [Princeton, N.J. 2011] 20-3). Corinth is 
indeed well watered — springs and water tunnels exist throughout the 
site — but it is more probable that Euripides (F1084) was referring to the 
position of Corinth between two seas. The play quoted is unidentified. 

The myth of Pegasos and Bellerophontes is one of the best-known tales 
from Corinth. It intertwines two stories: first, the core element about the 
hero himself, related by Homer (///ad 6.152—205) and localized in Ephyra, 
an unknown place later thought to be a predecessor of Corinth 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.9.3), and second, the matter of Pegasos, first 
noted by Hesiod (Theogony 281, 325). Pindar was probably the first to make 
a specific connection with Corinth, writing for a local Olympian victor in 
464 Bc and describing how the yoking of the flying horse took place in the 
city (Pindar, Olympian 13.55-69). Presumably the myth was elaborated and 
firmly set in Corinth during the years of the tyranny, when the city was 
creating a prominent profile, although there were also Argive connections 
through the king of that city, Proitos (see 8.6.11). For Hippoukrene, see 
9.2.25. The Sisypheion was the palace of Sisyphos, who was familiar 
through his unique punishment in Hades (Homer, Odyssey 11.593-600). 
He was believed to have been the founder of Ephyra and the grandfather of 
Bellerophontes (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.9.3). The structure remained 
substantial enough for the local garrison to take refuge there as well as on 
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Acrocorinth in 303 Bc, and was probably destroyed at that time (Diodoros 
20.103). “White stone” was a term used regularly by Strabo to describe 
construction of high quality, often meaning marble (such as the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, 5.3.8, or the stone from the marble quarries at 
Prokonnesos, 13.1.16), but it is hard to imagine how this related to the 
Sisypheion. 

To conclude his account of Acrocorinth, Strabo described the view from 
the summit, using a mixture of physical and political geography. It is a vista 
that is much the same today: north across the Gulf of Corinth to the high 
mountains, west toward Sikyon and Arkadia, and east toward the Isthmos. 
All the toponyms are familiar, although the Oneian Mountains (the small 
ridge to the southeast: see 9.1.8) are oddly prominent. 

8.6.22. Strabo examined the parts of the Corinthia north and east of 
Corinth, with some repetition of material from 8.6.4. Lechaion lies 
directly north of Corinth on the Corinthian Gulf: its most conspicuous 
features today are the two great excavation mounds that are the construc- 
tion debris of centuries of harbor works. The port was probably first 
developed under the tyrants, and the long walls — easily traced today — 
existed from at least the fifth century Bc (Xenophon, Hellenika 4.4.7). 
The harbor itself is a rare example in the traditional Greek world of a large 
one artificially constructed, but what Strabo saw was much more modest 
than what is visible today, as the Roman harbor was not built until the ap 
40s (Richard Rothaus, “Lechaion, Western Port of Corinth: A Preliminary 
Archaeology and History,” OJA 14 [1995] 293-306). 

Pagai (at modern Alepochori) was a Megarian outpost at the eastern 
end of the Corinthian gulf system. For the Diolkos, the shipway across 
the Isthmos, see 8.2.1, and for Schoinos, see 8.6.4. The Oracle of Hera 
Akraia, which does not seem to have been in operation in Strabo's 
time, was part of the Heraion at the western point of the Megaris (at 
modern Perachora). Hera was not normally an oracular divinity, and 
thus interpretation of the site is problematic (John Salmon, 
“The Heraeum at Perachora, and the Early History of Corinth and 
Megara," BSA 67 [1972] 165-8). Olmiai seems to be the promontory on 
which the Heraion lies, but this is not certain. Oinoe, a common 
Greek toponym, is perhaps at modern Viokastro west of Pagai. 
Krommyon (modern Agios Theodori), the easternmost town in 
Corinthian territory, lies on the Saronic Gulf. Mentioned occasionally 
in the context of military activites of the Classical period (Thoukydides 
4.45.1; Xenophon, Hellenika 4.4.13, 4.5.19), the town was of little 
importance at this time, never regaining the fame that it had had 
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when a local resident, Phaia, better known as the Krommyonian Sow, 
ravaged the countryside until eliminated by Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus 9). 
Although it has been suggested that Phaia was actually a human robber, 
Strabo’s unique porcine genealogy assures otherwise, as her son (unnamed) 
was the Kalydonian boar (see 10.3.6), thus providing a linkage between the 
two most important mythological swine. 

Tenea, directly south of Corinth near modern Chiliomodi, was a small 
town important to Apollo that claimed settlement from the Aegean 
island of Tenedos (see 13.1.46) after the Trojan War. Tennes, the epon- 
ymous hero, was wrongly accused of seducing his stepmother and was put 
to sea in a chest, ending up at the island. Later he was killed by Achilles, 
and eventually became an object of cultic worship on Tenedos (Plutarch, 
Greek Questions 28). His cult statue was appropriated by C. Verres in the 
first century Bc and was visible thereafter in the Roman Comitium 
(Cicero, Against Verres 2.1.49). The myth was probably first popularized 
in one or more plays named Tennes (variously attributed to Aischylos, 
Euripides, or Kritias). Exactly how Aristotle (F594), perhaps writing in 
his Constitution of the Tenedians, saw the hero as proving kinship between 
Tenedos and Tenea is unknown, although he pointed out that their cults 
of Apollo were similar. 

Why so many of the inhabitants of Tenea went to Syracuse with Archias 
is not specified, but it is hardly unusual for people in villages to seek a new 
life elsewhere, and Tenea’s later history demonstrated that they tended to 
be at odds with the Corinthians. The town was an early supporter of Rome 
and was spared by L. Mummius in 146 Bc, flourishing thereafter as a free 
city. As the proverb stated — yet another of several from the Corinthia cited 
by Strabo — Tenea enjoyed a good reputation, perhaps because of its 
unusual history. For Tegea in Arkadia, see 8.8.2. 

Strabo is the only source for the raising of Oidipous in Tenea, and this 
seems anomalous with the basic tradition — as represented by Sophokles in 
the Oidipous Tyrannos (see also Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.5.7) — that he 
lived at the court of Polybos in Corinth. 

8.6.23. The destruction of Corinth and the plundering of its art in 146 BC 
was a particularly pathetic moment in Greek history, which Polybios (39.2), 
who witnessed some of the events, described in emotional detail, although 
perhaps with some exaggeration to provide a parallel with the contemporary 
fall of Carthage. Philip V died in 179 Bc, and over the following thirty years 
Corinth was a center of opposition to the increasing Roman power, with 
abuse of Roman officials becoming common. A Roman attempt to defuse 
the situation at a general meeting of the Achaian Federation broke up in 
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a near-riot and the Roman delegates had to be escorted away (Polybios 
38.12). Strabo skipped over the early stages of the resultant war between 
Rome and the federation (which began under the command of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus), and only described its end, when L. Mummius destroyed Corinth 
in 146 Bc. The exact reason for such a violent act was debated even by the 
Romans: Livy (Summary 52) believed that it was because of the treatment of 
the Roman envoys, but Cicero (de officiis 1.35) was uncertain why it had 
happened. Shortly after its destruction, the city was plundered. Despite the 
wholesale ravaging of artworks, many ended up in Rome. Aristeides of 
Thebes, from the fourth century Bc, was noted for the expressiveness of 
his representation of the human figure (Pliny, Natural History 35.98—100). 
The Dionysos mentioned by Strabo was actually a Dionysos and Ariadne, 
which Attalos II of Pergamon bought, but Mummius then confiscated it 
when he learned its high price, and took it to Rome (Pliny, Natural History 
35.24). Strabo's “Demetreion” in Rome was actually the Temple of Ceres, 
Liber, and Libera on the north slope of the Aventine, which burned in 31 Bc 
(Dio 50.10.3; Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 80-1), an important 
datum for Strabo's time in the city. 

Mummius' naiveté about art was proverbial: in addition to the incident 
cited by Strabo, he told those shipping the works to Rome that if any were 
lost they would have to be replaced (Velleius 1.13.4; Gruen, Hellenistic World 
265—6). L. Licinius Lucullus (consul 151 Bc) built the Temple of Felicitas 
(Strabo’s Eutychia) on the Velabrum, which contained an Aphrodite by 
Praxiteles and other works from the spoils of Corinth (Pliny, Natural 
History 34.69; Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 150). 

Despite the reports of great destruction, Corinth saw some habitation 
over the next century (Susan E. Alcock, Graecia Capta: The Landscapes of 
Roman Greece [Cambridge 1993] 133). Nevertheless, shortly before his 
death, Julius Caesar established Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis (John 
Harvey Kent, Corinth 83: The Inscriptions 1926-1950 Princeton, 
N. J. 1966] #130), which was populated by some of the 80,000 Roman 
citizens sent to new settlements (Suetonius, Divine Julius 42). 
Construction would have continued for years, and many parts of the pre- 
Roman city were excavated during these projects, resulting in the discovery 
of many grave goods. Presumably most of the finds were relatively recent, 
and the pottery described as relief work suggests that it was Hellenistic 
pottery such as Megarian bowls (Humfry Payne, Necrocorinthia: A Study of 
Corinthian Art in the Archaic Period [Oxford 1931] 348-9). 

For Sikyon, to the northwest of Corinth, see also 8.6.25. It was a noted 
artistic center, most famous as the birthplace of the sculptor Polykleitos in 
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the fifth century Bc, and in the following century the painter Pausias, the 
first master of encaustic (Pliny, Natural History 34.55, 35.123-7). Much 
Sikyonian art was brought to Rome in the sos Bc. Strabo closed his 
discussion of Corinth with yet another proverb, part of which originated 
in a Delphic oracle of early Archaic times (Herodotos 5.92), and which may 
come from the same source as the first two of 8.6.20. 

8.6.24. Orneai seems different from the town mentioned at 8.6.17, 
although there may have been some confusion between the two, as it is 
hard to imagine a place between Corinth and Sikyon under Argive control. 
Pausanias (2.24.5) knew of two separate places with similar names, but his 
description is also unclear. One (perhaps spelled Orneiai) was on the upper 
Inachos (securely in Argive territory) and was mentioned by Homer (Miad 
2.571); the other lay on a homonymous river and was northwest of Corinth 
on or near the coast (at an unidentified location). It was famous for 
a sanctuary of Priapos that had probably been abandoned by Roman 
times. This shrine to the fertility divinity would have been more appro- 
priate in this lush coastal region than at the mountainous Orneiai of 
Homer. Euphronios was probably the poet and grammarian of the third 
century BC from Chersonesos in the Kyrenaia, although the identification 
of him as the author of the Priapeia is not certain (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, 
p. 493). They were epigrams in honor of that god; those in Greek empha- 
sized his role as a fertility divinity. 

Araithyrea was the Homeric predecessor to Phlious (Miad 2.571; see 
8.6.19), at modern Agia Eirene, on a small mound just south of the historic 
city (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 67). Mt. Kelosse (modern 
Megalovouni) is the high summit between the plain of Phlious and the 
northern Argolid. The Asopos River, the longest in the Corinthia, flows 
from the mountain called Karneates southwest of Phlious past Sikyon to 
the Gulf of Corinth. This is a common Greek river name, and the one in 
Boiotia (9.2.24) is one of the major streams of Central Greece. For the one 
at Herakleia, see 9.4.14. The Asopos on Paros has not been equated with 
any of the small streams on that island. Phlious lies in an upland valley, 
with the four places mentioned equidistant from it, perhaps somewhat 
defining its territory. Dia (the feminine form of Zeus) was the local name 
for Hebe, the goddess of youth and the wife of the deified Herakles. 
Pausanias (2.13.3) saw her ancient sanctuary in a cypress grove on the 
akropolis of Phlious. 

8.6.25. The Nemea River lies about two-thirds of the way from Corinth 
to Sikyon, flowing down from the homonymous sanctuary. Sikyon is the 
first major settlement on the coast west of Corinth. In Mycenaean times 
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the city was on a plateau near modern Vasiliko (Homer, iad 2.572; Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 67—8). Its ancient name of Mekone existed 
in the time of Hesiod (Theogony 536), and the other early name, Aigialoi 
(“Beaches”), probably refers to a settlement on the coast, where the city was 
located in Archaic and Classical times. In 303 Bc Demetrios Poliorketes built 
a new city of Sikyon near the Mycenaean site, which was briefly named 
Demetrias (Diodoros 20.102; Plutarch, Demetrios 25.2). It flourished in 
Hellenistic times, especially under the rule of Aratos in the third 
century BC, and escaped the fate of Corinth, becoming the manager of the 
Isthmian Games until Corinth was refounded (Pausanias 2.2.2). There are 
many remains in the vicinity, especially of the Hellenistic town. 

Hyperesia was believed to be the Homeric name for the later Aigeira 
(Pausanias 7.26.1—2), at modern Vitrinitsa farther along the coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth in Achaian territory. Aigialos is a generic word for the 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf, applied toponymically to the western 
Corinthia and eastern Achaia. With Dyme, Strabo has essentially com- 
pleted his circuit of the Peloponnesos that began at 8.3.2, although his 
discussion of Dyme itself was reserved for 8.7.5. 


Part 7: Achaia 


8.7.1. Achaia is the north central part of the Peloponnesos, extending along 
the Gulf of Corinth from the Corinthia to the Eleia, and slightly inland to 
the northern Arkadian mountains. Aigialeia is an ancient name for this 
region, indicating an original orientation toward the coastal strip. Strabo's 
account is burdened with mythological genealogies, reflecting a pattern of 
migration from north Central Greece (Phthia, part of Thessaly) south into 
Doris (around Mt. Parnassos) and eventually to Attika (first settling in the 
Plain of Marathon), with overpopulation causing movement into the 
Peloponnesos. There was the eventual foundation of a federation of twelve 
Achaian cities, only to have the settlers expelled by the Herakleidai, 
returning to Athens and then to Ionia, establishing the twelve Ionian cities 
there (see also Pausanias 7.1-2). Much of the data are post-Homeric, yet 
Homer's repeated use of “Achaian” to describe the Greek forces at Troy 
shows some recognition of the wide wanderings of those later localized in 
the northern Peloponnesos. But there was no district of Achaia known to 
Homer, only “the coast” (“Aigialos”), subject to Agamemnon (Homer, 
Iliad 2.575—7). Information began to coalesce at the time of Hesiod (Fro), 
when the genealogies were recorded, but it was only in the fifth century Bc 
that they became popularized, especially in tragedies such as Euripides’ Jon 
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(see also Herodotos 7.94, 8.44). Achaia was unusual in that it was divided 
into twelve distinct cities that had a sense of equality (8.7.4; Herodotos 
1.145), with all except one (that of the Tritaians) along the coast. This 
organization was reflected not only in the twelve Ionian cities but, to 
some extent, the system of Attic demes, which was already apparent in a 
primitive state with the tetrapolis around Marathon. 

When the Achaians arrived, they first settled in the Argolid, and then in 
Lakonia (under the leadership of Tisamenos, Polybios 2.41.4-5), but 
eventually ended up on the northern coast of the Peloponnesos. There 
was a tradition that Tisamenos established a dynasty (Pausanias 7.6.2), 
although the last member, Ogygos, was only named by Polybios and 
Strabo. It is improbable that the government of a Greek city would 
move directly from early monarchy to democracy, but this was Polybios’ 
belief (Polybios 4.1.5), and he may have skipped an intervening aristocracy. 

The democratic governments that prevailed in Achaia from at least the 
fifth century BC were esteemed enough by the southern Italian Greeks that 
when revolt against the Pythagoreans occurred there — perhaps around 
445 BC or slightly later (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 224) — 
some cities (Kroton, Sybaris, and Kaulonia were specifically named, 
Polybios 2.39.6) imitated the Achaian democracies. With the battle of 
Leuktra (371 Bc) the Achaian Federation weakened, and it collapsed shortly 
after the time of Alexander the Great, only to be resurrected in the 280s Bc 
when Pyrrhos was in Italy (one of Strabo’s rare synchronisms, presumably 
obtained from Polybios), originating in the western cities of Patrai and 
Dyme (Polybios 2.41.9—12). For the fate of Helike see 8.7.2. 

8.7.2. Helike was on the coast east of Aigion. It was an ancient city, 
known to Homer (Iliad 2.575), who additionally may have referred to 
its local sanctuary of Poseidon (liad 20.403—4), who was also worshipped 
in Ionia, especially at Miletos and Teos (Pausanias 7.24.5). Helike was 
prominent in Archaic and Classical times as the leader of the Achaian 
Federation (8.7.5), and one of its local citizens founded Sybaris in Italy 
(6.1.13). Then, in the winter of 373 Bc, disaster struck and the city was 
wiped out by an earthquake and tidal wave, although it was 2 km. from the 
sea. Herakleides of Pontos (on the Black Sea), a contemporary, was the first 
to describe the catastrophe (F26a), perhaps more because of the religious 
overtones of such an event than the geological circumstances. Somewhat 
over a century later, Eratosthenes visited the site as part of the research for 
his Geography (F139). He was particularly interested in tectonic processes, 
which may have caused him to make one of his rare field trips. 
The earthquake is one of the best documented in Greek history, with these 
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accounts and also one by Diodoros (15.48—9), and it was consistently seen 
as a conspicuous punishment of sacrilege. The site of Helike has been 
revealed through recent excavation. Helike in Thessaly (Hesiod, Shield of 
Herakles 474—5) is barely known. 

8.7.3. Strabo's sources for the later history of Achaia are not stated but no 
longer included Polybios (2.43), who had twenty-five years instead of 
twenty for the first phase of the Achaian Federation. It was founded in 
Ol. 124 (284—281 BC), so Strabo's figure would have meant it was during the 
period of 264—261 Bc when the number of commanders was reduced to 
one. For the Hamarion (or Homarion) see 8.7.5. 

Aratos of Sikyon came to power around 251 Bc and consolidated his 
position by removing the tyrant or Macedonian representative in cities as 
far as Megara, thereby strengthening the Achaian Federation. The syn- 
chronism with the explusion of the Carthaginians from Sicily and the 
Romans on the Padus (Po) provides dates of roughly 241—221 Bc for the 
peak of Aratos’ power and of the federation. Synchronisms are unusual for 
Strabo and reflect his unnamed source. Aratos died in 221 Bc and received 
the honor of being buried within the city walls of Sikyon, and his grave, the 
Arateion, became a shrine with a yearly festival, still vestigially celebrated in 
the late first century Ap (Plutarch, Aratos 53). 

From 209 Bc, Philopoimen of Megalopolis undertook the leadership of 
the federation. He developed a discreet anti-Roman posture that was 
successful, and thus was seen as the last of the courageous Greeks in 
a line that went back to Miltiades and Themistokles (Pausanias 8.52.1; 
Plutarch, Philopoimen 1.4). He died in 182 Bc, and Achaia slipped under 
Roman control, although not without resistance, resulting in the disaster at 
Corinth in 146 Bc. At that time the Romans attempted to pull down 
Philopoimen's statues, but through the intervention of Polybios they 
were allowed to remain (Plutarch, Philopoimen 21). 

8.7.4. To conclude his material on Achaia, Strabo listed the twelve cities 
of the Achaian Federation, roughly from east to west. He discussed each 
one in varying degrees of detail (he had already examined Helike at 8.7.2). 
For the Peiros River at the western limit of Achaia, see 8.3.1. 
The Asklepieion between Patrai and Dyme is not otherwise known, 
although the implication is that it was near Olenos. It is unlikely to have 
been the one in Patrai mentioned by Pausanias (7.21.13). For the alleged 
Aigai in Euboia see also 9.2.13. Strabo was careful to distinguish the 
Homeric references to Aigai between the ones in Achaia and Euboia; the 
latter was said to be the eponym of the Aegean Sea, despite the more 
common tale regarding King Aigaios of Athens. Aigai in Achaia was on the 
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Krathis River, whose name survived as the Akrata (now renamed Krathis), 
but the site has not been located, although it is in the vicinity of modern 
Paralia Platanou. Aigai was uninhabited in Strabo’s time and may have 
been destroyed in the earthquake of 373 Bc. The Krathis in Italy (6.1.13) was 
probably named for the Achaian one, as it was near Sybaris, an Achaian 
settlement, but the original etymology is sound. The Krathis in Achaia was 
noted for never running dry (Herodotos 1.145). 

8.7.5. There were two places named Pellene. The first was one of the 
twelve federated cities of Achaia, lying several kilometers inland in 
a precipitous region at the modern town renamed Pellene (Pausanias 
7.26.12—27.8). It was one of the more important places in Achaia, having 
a Temple of Athena whose cult statue was by Pheidias, and other notable 
santuaries. There were local games where the prize was a soft woollen cloak 
(Pindar, Nemean 10.44; Olympian 9.98—9), esteemed for its warmth and 
produced in a nearby village, perhaps to be called Old Pellene, as it was 
probably the Pellene mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 
2.574). No Mycenaean town has been located at the historic site, and thus 
the two places named Pellene probably refer to a prehistoric and historic 
town a slight distance apart. Lakonian Pellana is at modern Georgitsi on 
the upper Eurotas (Pausanias 3.21.2). 

Aigeira was originally the Hyperesia of Homer (Iliad 2.573): the name 
change was supposedly due to the role of goats in the defense of the city 
(Pausanias 7.26.3). As noted below, goat toponyms are common in this 
region. The site lies on a mound at modern Vitrinitsa, with the Mycenaean 
town to the south of the historic city, which is more toward the coast. 
Boura is inland from modern Diakofto. It was destroyed by the earthquake 
of 373 BC, but unlike Helike it was rebuilt, and seems to have been 
flourishing when Pausanias visited it (Pausanias 7.25.8—9). Several topo- 
nyms that were transferred to Italy, such as Sybaris (the location of the 
Achaian spring is unknown), are in this region, whose inhabitants were 
active in Italian settlement. 

Aiga or Aigai, another local goat toponym, is at the modern town of 
the same name. The ancient site is on a prominent bluff overlooking the 
Gulf of Corinth, and it thus controlled not only the entrance to the gulf 
but the land routes both to the interior and along the coast. It was the 
westernmost town belonging to Agamemnon (Homer, Jliad 2.574—6), 
topographically a natural end to his kingdom. Aratos of Soloi wrote the 
Phainomena in the early third century Bc, a didactic epic on the con- 
stellations and weather. Strabo's reason for quoting these lines was the 
prevalence of goat cult in this region, reflected in the toponyms, although 
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Olenos is much farther west, near Dyme (see below). Keryneia (at 
modern Mamousia; see Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 70) is 
somewhat inland, and does not appear either in the fifth-century Bc 
catalogue of the Achaian Federation (Herodotos 1.145), or that of 
Strabo (8.7.4), but was so listed by Pausanias (7.6.1, 7.25.3). The town 
was not mentioned by Homer, but Mycenaean remains have been found 
in this region, and it was the site of the fourth labor of Herakles. It was at 
Keryneia that the dispossessed people of Mykenai were received after 
their town was destroyed in the 460s Bc. 

The Hamarion (or Homarion) was the assembly place of the Achaian 
Federation, originally under the care of Helike. It seems to have 
survived the earthquake of 373 Bc and control was transferred to 
Aigai. The Selinous River flows into the Gulf of Corinth near the 
site of Helike. Selinon is a variety of wild celery (Aprium graveolens) 
common in the Greek world, and the many toponyms based on the 
word, including the famous Selinous in Sicily, are most probably locally 
derived from the plant rather than related to one another (Dalby, Food 
77-8). The Selinous River at Ephesos (modern Abuyat Dere) flows 
from the southeast and passes east of the site. The Selinous River in 
the Eleia that Xenophon purchased land along is one of the southern 
affluents of the Alpheios below Olympia, originating in the Makistia. 
Xenophon was very much aware of the parallels between this Selinous 
and the one at Ephesos, and the Temple of Artemis that he commis- 
sioned was based on the more famous one. He described affectionately 
the beauty of the countryside surrounding his temple (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 5.3.7—13). 

Rhypes is in the hills near modern Koumari, southwest of Aigion. 
Although there are Mycenaean remains in the area it seems to have been 
of little importance and was probably abandoned by the late Classical period. 
Aischylos’ catalogue of some of the Achaian cities (F284) has not been 
attributed to a specific play. For Myskellos and the foundation of Kroton 
in Italy, see 6.1.12, 6.2.4. For Rhion and Antirhion, see 8.2.3. Patrai (modern 
Patras) has long been one of the major points of embarkation to Italy. It was 
not mentioned before the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.145) and was created 
by the joining of several cities (8.3.2). Because of its development as a modern 
port city, there are few ancient remains, but Pausanias (7.18—21) described in 
detail its rich monuments. Kleopatra VII and Antonius spent the winter of 
32-31 BC in the city, before moving on to Actium (Plutarch, Antonius 
60.2-3), which is probably why Octavian wanted to establish a significant 
Roman presence: even before the battle Agrippa took control of it (Dio 
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50.13.5). Stratos and Palieia were perhaps names of two of the villages that 
eventually made up Patrai (or Dyme: Pausanias 7.17.6). 

The rest of Section 8.7.5 has serious manuscript difficulties, and it is 
impossible to tell exactly what the thrust of Strabo’s arguments is. He 
continued down the coast to the border between Achaia and the Eleia at 
the Larisos River, a region that he had already discussed in his examina- 
tion of the Eleia (8.3.4, 10). Then he digressed into a consideration of the 
formulation of descriptive toponymic epithets based on river names. 
Dyme, which Strabo mentioned frequently and which was probably 
a place that he knew well, is at modern Kato Achaia. It was not mentioned 
before the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.145) and was created from an 
amalgamation of eight villages (8.3.2). The town was in decline in late 
Hellenistic times, which allowed Cn. Pompeius to settle pacified pirates in 
this underpopulated yet fertile region in 67 Bc (as well as at Soloi in 
Kilikia): see Plutarch, Pompeius 28.4). 

Phara is southeast of Dyme on the upper Peiros River. Mycenaean 
remains have been found in the vicinity but the city was not mentioned 
before the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.145). The three districts may 
reflect the original villages consolidated to form the town: Patrike and 
Leontesia are otherwise unknown. Because he spent time in the Dymaia, 
Strabo knew a large number of local toponyms (see also below), some of 
which are unique in Greek literature. Antigonos II Gonatas became king of 
Macedonia around 277 Bc and exercised influence over the Peloponnesos, 
establishing sympathetic governments, which lasted until the rise of Aratos 
of Sikyon in the 240s Bc (F. W. Walbank, “Macedonia and Greece,” CAH 
7.1 [2nd edn, 1984] 221-56, at 246-52). 

For Tritaia see 8.3.10. Lasionia is probably the region of Thalasion 
(8.3.5). Strabo’s account has moved south into the western mountains, 
where Arkadia, the Eleia, and Achaia join north of Olympia, but Tritaia 
was one of the twelve Achaian cities, anomalous for being the only inland 
one (Herodotos 1.145). Tritaia in Phokis may be Tritea in Lokris, men- 
tioned in the context of the early years of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thoukydides 3.101.2), but given the state of Strabo’s text such an equation 
is by no means certain. Olenos is on the coast east of Dyme. It was 
abandoned in Hellenistic times but was remembered because of the 
hospitality its king, Dexamenos, had given Herakles (Pausanias 7.18.1). 
Homer did not mention the town, but referred to the Olenian Rock (Iliad 
2.617; see 8.3.10), which demonstrates that the toponym was in use in 
prehistoric times. For Araxos, the northwestern point of the Peloponnesos, 
see 8.3.4. 
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Part 8: Arkadia, and Final Comments on the Peloponnesos 


8.8.1. Arkadia, the mountainous central region of the Peloponnesos, is 
generally above 600 m. in elevation, and thus lacks the tropical quality of 
much of southern Greece. It is also the only landlocked district of Greece 
proper, and the locals had to receive their transportation to Troy from 
Agamemnon, who supplied them with ships (Homer, Miad 2.610—14). 
A rugged territory, where many of the rivers of the Peloponnesos have 
their sources, Arkadia was frequently traversed by armies — especially those 
heading to or from Sparta — and its marginal agricultural regions were 
exhausted by the Roman period, with the expected depopulation, and 
much land given over to grazing. 

Mount Kyllene, in northeastern Arkadia, at 2,377 m. is the highest in the 
district (although not the highest in the Peloponnesos, which is Taygetos). 
Strabo’s figures for the height (15 or 20 stadia) are in part based on the 
treatise, Measurement of the Mountains in the Peloponnesos, the first and 
perhaps only work of its type, written around 300 Bc by Dikaiarchos of 
Messana. Strabo used his figure of 15 stadia (Dikaiarchos F119), perhaps 
12 percent too low (Keyser, “Geographical Work” 353-61). The Azanians are 
one of the early peoples of Arkadia (Pausanias 8.4.3), probably in the north; 
the Parrhasians were in the west, on the upper Alpheios around Mt. Lykaion 
(Pausanias 8.38.3). These regional ethnyms were still known in the Roman 
period but were vague and had little significance. 

Megalopolis was founded around 380 sc in the largest plain in 
Arkadia — the upland valley that was the source of both the Alpheios and 
the Eurotas — part of the reorganization of the Peloponnesos after the Battle 
of Leuktra in 371 Bc. The city was forcibly populated, to some extent, from 
the inhabitants of as many as forty surrounding villages (Diodoros 15.72.4, 
15.94.1; Pausanias 8.27). Innovative architecturally, it flourished in 
Hellenistic times, but began to decline in the Roman period, although 
Strabo’s comic trimeter may be exaggeration for the sake of the pun. Its 
sense of desolation — often said to be the normal state of affairs in Roman 
Greece — reflects in part a yearning for the glories of the past (Alcock, 
Graecia Capta 25-30). Megalopolis was the home of the political and 
military leader Philopoimen (8.7.3) and the historian and explorer 
Polybios, whose commemorative monument — remembering his expertise 
as an explorer — was still visible in the agora in the second century Ap 
(Pausanias 8.30.8—9). 

The Peloponnesos had been known for its horses since early times. 
Argos — as Strabo had already noted (8.6.5) — had received the Homeric 
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epithet Aippobotos (“horse pasturing,” Homer, //ia4 2.287), as did Elis 
(Homer, Odyssey 21.347). Xenophon owned an Epidaurian horse, recog- 
nized as the best (Aelian, Historical Miscellany 3.24), and wrote an essay on 
the topic of horsemanship, the oldest extant treatise on the topic. The less 
populated areas of Greece were the most suitable for horse raising and 
racing (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, p. 208). 

8.8.2. Mantineia (see also 8.3.2) existed in Homeric times (Homer, Jiad 
2.607), and the Classical town, of which there are extensive remains, was 
slightly to the south. In 362 Bc, in an inconclusive battle, Epameinondas of 
Thebes was killed there, the event with which Xenophon concluded his 
Hellenika. Strabo’s assertion that the town no longer existed in his day was 
contradicted by Pausanias, who, somewhat over a century later, saw 
extensive structures, evidence that it had revived in Roman imperial 
times (Pausanias 8.9). Orchomenos (at modern Kalpaki) is to the north- 
northwest, and was occupied from the Bronze Age (Homer, //iad 2.605), 
but by the Hellenistic period it was in decline, and Pausanias found a city 
in decay (Pausanias 8.13.2). Heraia is at modern Agios Ioannes in the upper 
Alpheios valley east of Olympia, which Pausanias saw partly in ruins 
(Pausanias 8.26.1—2). Kleitor was in north central Arkadia on the upper 
Ladon River, and was still prosperous in the second century Ap (Pausanias 
8.21.3). Pheneos is east of Kleitor at modern Kalyvia, in a karst valley with 
no surface outlet. Mentioned by Homer (//ad 2.605), it, like nearby 
Stymphalos, once overlooked a lake. Few remains are visible (Pausanias 
8.14.4—10). This is territory associated with Herakles (his brother Iphikles 
was still worshiped at Pheneos in Roman times). Stymphalos lies in its 
own basin to the southeast of Pheneos, on the lake of the same name. 
Arguably the most famous mythological locale in Arkadia, it was known 
to Homer (liad 2.608) and was the site of Herakles’ sixth labor, when 
he assisted in making local agriculture viable by ridding the region of 
predatory birds. Yet the town is hardly known before the Classical period, 
at which time it began to flourish (Pausanias 8.22.1—3), and it is perhaps 
supportive of Strabo's statement that it did not exist in early times that 
Pausanias cited few monuments from before the Roman period. 

Mainalos was perhaps near modern Daria, northeast of Megalopolis 
(Pausanias 8.36.8), and Methydrion (near modern Nemnitsa) was a few 
kilometers to the northwest. It is unknown before the fourth century Bc 
and was only a village by Roman times (Pausanias 8.12.2). Kaphyai (for 
some reason Strabo used the ethnym, Kaphyeis) is an obscure place near 
modern Choutussa just northwest of Orchomenos, with sparse remains 
but a famous spring with a plane tree planted by Agamemnon or Menelaos, 
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which was still standing in the second century ap (Theophrastos, Research 
on Plants 4.13.2; Pausanias 8.23.4). Kynaitha (at modern Kalavryta), the 
northernmost town in Arkadia, is obscure (Pausanias 8.19.1-3). Each of 
these towns that Strabo said no longer existed was active somewhat over 
a century later, when Pausanias was in the area, but this is not so much 
a contradiction as an indication of greater prosperity in later imperial 
times, especially after the efforts of Hadrian, who benefitted a number of 
the places listed. 

Tegea, at the southern end of the Plain of Mantineia, is famous for its 
unusual temple of Winged Athena (“Athena Alea”), with visible remains 
from the middle of the fourth century Bc. Here the tusks of the Kalydonian 
boar were preserved until Octavian removed them to Rome after the Battle 
of Actium (Pausanias 8.46.1). The Mycenaean town, mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.607), was probably some distance away 
in a less exposed location (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 93). 

The Sanctuary of Zeus Lykaios, the Lykaion, was on the mountain of 
the same name, locally known as Olympos, west of Megalopolis. It was 
believed that Zeus was raised here, and the heights of the mountain were an 
exceedingly ancient and sacred cult center: on the summit human sacrifice 
may have lasted into the Roman period (Plato, Minos 315 c; Pausanias 
8.38.1—7). Scattered remains of the various shrines are visible today. 

Rhipe, Stratie, and Enispe are all listed together in a single Homeric 
line (//iad 2.606), and were deserted by the first century Bc. They have not 
been located: Pausanias (8.25.12) rejected a tradition that they were islands 
in the Ladon River (for the river, see 8.3.12; also Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 5, 
p. 209). 

8.8.3. The list of mountains begins in the northeast with Kyllene, the 
highest in Arkadia, and is a roughly counterclockwise circuit around the 
district. Pholoe is north of Olympia (8.3.32) and Lykaion west of 
Megalopolis. Mainalos is west of Mantineia and Parthenion is between 
Tegea and the Gulf of Argos. Oddly there is no mention of Erymanthos, 
the third highest mountain in the Peloponnesos and mythologically 
famous, and in fact this entire brief section, a bare catalogue, seems 
incomplete, which is possible given the manuscript difficulties at the end 
of Book 8. 

8.8.4. The visible sources of the Alpheios and Eurotas — the two largest 
rivers in the Peloponnesos — are within a short distance of each other east of 
Megalopolis, a matter of curiosity, and both were believed to originate in 
a common spring. The northern part of Arkadia includes several regions of 
karst topography — most notably around Stymphalos and Pheneos — and it 
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was said, quite reasonably, that the waters disappearing into the sinkholes 
emerged into rivers around the perimeter of Arkadia, especially into the 
Erasinos (8.6.8), flowing toward the Argolid, and the Ladon (8.3.12), 
a major tributary of the Alpheios. 

Eratosthenes visited this region — probably on the same trip that took 
him to the nearby earthquake site of Helike (8.7.2) — and reported on the 
phenomenon of the plains with no surface outlet (Eratosthenes, 
Geography F140-1). He learned the local word for sinkhole, zerethron 
(normal Greek is barathron or berethron) — otherwise unknown — and 
speculated on the processes by which the lakes would drain into the 
underground water courses with the water reappearing in other streams 
(see further, Roller, Eratosthenes 215). Iphikrates was an Athenian general 
active in this area during the Corinthian War in the early fourth 
century BC (Xenophon, Hellenika 4.4.15-16; Diodoros 14.91.2-3; 
Cornelius Nepos, [phikrates 1-3). This is a local, unfavorable view of 
the commander; most other information about him is eulogistic. 
The Styx may be the modern Mavronero, northwest of Pheneos, which 
has a high dark waterfall that is exceedingly cold, and thus was thought to 
be deadly (Herodotos 6.74; Pausanias 8.17.6). 

8.8.5. As was customary, Strabo ended his discussion of a major region 
with distances. But the first portion of the section is so textually corrupt 
that it is difficult to interpret. Polybios (34.12.12) said that it was 10,000 
stadia from Maleai at the southeastern end of the Peloponnesos to the 
Istros (Danube), yet it is unknown whether he specified either the route or 
the point reached on the Istros. The figure (perhaps 2,000 km.) is about 
twice the straight distance, but this is clearly a sailing or land route, or 
a combination of both. Artemidoros (F59a), in his Geographoumena of 
around 100 BC, provided a strange itinerary (perhaps the same as that of 
Polybios, but this is not proven), seeming to begin at Aigion in the north- 
west Peloponnesos and to go south to Maleai (by sea or overland is not 
specified), and then north from Aigion across the Gulf of Corinth to 
Kirrha, the port of Delphi, by an overland route through Phokis, Doris, 
and Thessaly, and then down the Peneios to its mouth. Then there is a sea 
passage to Thessalonikeia, and thereafter up the Axios into the interior, 
probably continuing down the Margos (modern Morava) to the Istros, 
reaching it just below modern Beograd. 

Thus there are three different itineraries here, joined together by either 
Polybios or Artemidoros: the maximum extent across the Peloponnesos 
(which Strabo had mentioned earlier, 8.2.1), a land route from the area of 
Delphi to the Peneios, and the ancient trade route from the head of the 
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Aegean to the Istros/Danube. Strabo reported that the route (in its entirety, 
or perhaps only north of Delphi or even only that from Thessalonikeia) 
had been taken by an unnamed “commander” (strategos), but it is not 
possible to identify this person. If Polybios reported on the journey, it had 
to have occurred before he finished writing in the last quarter of the second 
century Bc (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, p. 628). 

The founders of the major cities of the Peloponnesos after the Return of 
the Herakleidai were listed by Strabo in a catalogue taken from Ephoros 
(F18b). Most have been discussed previously. Aletes (“The Wanderer”), the 
founder of Corinth, was given that territory by the Herakleidai (perhaps 
a late joining together of two separate tales), and ruled as king for 38 years 
(Diodoros 7.9.2). Phalkes of Sikyon was a son of Temenos (8.3.33) who came 
from Argos (Pausanias 2.6.7). For Tisamenos and Achaia, see 8.7.1, for 
Oxylos, see 8.3.30, Kresphontes, 8.4.7, and Eurysthenes and Prokles, 8.5.3. 
Kissos (or Keisos) was a son of Tisamenos (Pausanias 2.12.6), but Ephoros is 
the only extant source associating him and his father with the foundation of 
Argos. Akte is not mentioned elsewhere, but must refer to the eastern part of 
the Argolid, as Deiphontes settled in Epidauros (Pausanias 2.26.1—2; 
Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.8.5). Agaios is obscure, and his name is uncertain 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 6, p. 515), but was connected with the Akte region. He 
was a son of Temenos (Nikolaos of Damascus [FGrHist #90] F30; Pausanias 
2.28.3), and, along with his brother-in-law Deiphontes, presumably founded 
another city in the eastern Argolid. 


BOOK 9 


East Central Hellas 


Book 9 examines the east central part of the Greek peninsula. It connects to 
Book 8 just east of the Isthmos, to Book 7 at the mouth of the Peneios 
River, and to Book ro in the west. Its five sections cover the traditional 
regions of this area: Attika, Boiotia, Phokis, Lokris, and Thessaly. 
The account is straightforward, with no major digressions, but reveals its 
origins as a Homeric commentary, especially in its detailed discussion of 
the Homeric topography of Boiotia and Thessaly. 


Parti: Attika 


9.1.1. Strabo continued to define the Greek peninsula as a series of 
promontories, as he had outlined at 8.1.3: the Peloponnesos, the Megaris, 
and a third consisting of Attika, Boiotia, and the territory north to the 
Maliac Gulf. Unlike what he wrote at 8.6.22, he now located Krommyon in 
the Megaris, not the Corinthia. The town was equidistant from Megara 
and Corinth, slightly more accessible from the latter, and other sources 
consistently had it in the Corinthia (Thoukydides 4.45.1; Pausanias 1.27.9, 
2.1.3). Nevertheless its possession was often in dispute (see 9.1.6). Strabo’s 
anomalous placement may be due to his source, Eudoxos of Knidos (F350), 
who seems to have been the one who defined Greece in terms of peninsu- 
las. Eudoxos was primarily a mathematician and astronomer, and although 
his Circuit of the Earth was important to Strabo, it is reasonable that he 
would see the inhabited earth mathematically, defining Greece by using 
a line from the Keraunian Mountains (in modern Albania) to Sounion, the 
southernmost point of Attika. This effectively bisected the Greek penin- 
sula. His taste for seeing land forms as geometrical shapes was probably an 
influence on Eratosthenes and his sealstones. 

9.1.2. Eudoxos was also responsible for refinement of the theory of 
terrestrial zones that had probably originated with Parmenides, and he 
may have been the one to develop the concept of klimata, or latitudes 
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(2.1.20). For the Peiraieus, see 9.1.14-15. The distances were perhaps 
obtained from Eudoxos' treatise, although Strabo used at least one more 
unnamed source, and also relied on known sailing distances and sea routes 
(exemplified in the direction cited after rounding Sounion) available at 
the Peiraieus. As might be expected in this heavily populated region, the 
distances are quite accurate. For Schoinous, see 8.6.4. 

9.1.3. Perhaps still using Eudoxos, Strabo delineated the third promon- 
tory of the Greek peninsula, beginning from the north, at the Maliac Gulf, 
and continuing along the eastern coast to Sounion, and then around west 
to the Megaris. Oropos in the Oropia (see 9.1.22, also 9.2.6) may have been 
singled out because it was the disputed boundary point between Boiotia 
and Attika. Needless to say this insistence on peninsulas or promontories to 
define Greek topography can be more confusing than enlightening — 
the second peninsula, the Megaris, is particularly opaque — but it allows 
the reduction of the complex land forms of the region to understandable 
units. 

Although there is no early citation of the toponym "Attika" (first by 
Aischylos, Eumenides 681; also Herodotos 5.76, etc.), derivation from Akte 
(“promontory,” a common Greek toponym) was standard (Euripides, 
Helen 1673; see also Dio Chrysostom 6.2). “Akte” can also mean a rugged 
coast, certainly applicable (Homer, Jiad 2.395; Odyssey 5.425). 

9.1.4. The account of Attika begins at Krommyon, where the discussion 
of the Peloponnesos ended (8.6.22). Immediately to its east are the 
Skironides Rocks, the most precipitous part of the route between 
Athens and Corinth, and a notorious place of danger from earliest times, 
due both to its topography and to its concentation of brigands. Cliffs drop 
hundreds of meters into the sea. In antiquity the road went at the highest 
possible level; today there is a series of roads and a rail line along the cliffs. 
The Skironides were named after Skiron, an early Megarian leader, who 
constructed the first road along the cliffs and was remembered fondly by 
the citizens of that city, but whom Athenian tradition turned into 
a brigand who would hurl people into the sea to be eaten by a giant turtle, 
which is still visible on occasion. Skiron was eventually eliminated by 
Theseus (Diodoros 4.59.4; Plutarch, Theseus 10). As with many other places 
in Greece, the route along the Skironides could easily be blocked for 
strategic purposes, such as when news came that the Persians had turned 
the Spartan position at Thermopylai (Herodotos 8.71). Until the middle of 
the nineteenth century the route was still extremely dangerous, justly 
earning the name Kaki Skala (“Dangerous Stairway”), still in use today. 
See Frazer, Pausanias’s Description. vol. 2, pp. 546-8. 
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Pityokamptes, the Pine Bender, was the epithet of a certain Sinis, who 
would kill people by tying their extremities to bent pines, which would 
then spring back up (Plutarch, Theseus 8). The Argestes (“Clearing” or 
“Brightening”) wind came from the northwest (Aristotle, Meteorologika 
2.6); for the Athenians, this meant across the heights of Mt. Geraneia, 
whose foothills included the Skironides. 

Minoa, one of several places in the Mediterranean with this name, lies 
southeast of the city of Megara, although its exact location (in the district 
of Pachi) is uncertain. It may be the promontory of Pachi itself, or one of 
the islands just offshore. Strabo was in the minority in describing it as part 
of the mainland; to other sources it was an island, connected by a bridge 
(Thoukydides 3.51.1; Pausanias 1.44.3). Nisaia, the port of Megara, lies 
between that city and Minoa (or may have been Minoa itself). See further, 
Philip J. Smith, The Archaeology and Epigraphy of Hellenistic and Roman 
Megaris (BAR-IS 1762, 2008) 153-66. Nisos was an early king of Megara, 
who was killed by Minos in the latter's campaign against the Athenians 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses 8.6—151; Pausanias 1.19.4, 1.39.4). Whether these 
names represent any evidence of Minoan activity in the region has long 
been debated: the stories are late and the toponyms are not documented 
before the fifth century Bc. 

9.1.5. A discussion of the early history of Megara and its territory extends 
through 9.1.8. Strabo’s primary source was the body of material called the 
Atthis writers, the local historians of Athens and Attika who were active in 
the fourth and third centuries Bc. Only one was mentioned by name, 
Philochoros (FGrHist #328; Lionel Pearson, The Local Historians of Attica 
[Philadelphia, Pa. 1942] 105-36), but Strabo made it clear that he used 
others. His summary has the inevitable Homeric slant, which may suggest 
a source devoted to the Catalogue of Ships, such as Apollodoros. 

Megara and the Megaris were not mentioned by Homer, and this was 
of concern to Strabo. Homer cited a town called Nisa (Iad 2.508) that 
some believed was the same as Megara (Pausanias 1.39.5), but Strabo 
made no such connection — either he was unaware of it or did not think it 
worth mentioning — and in fact the sequence in the Catalogue of Ships 
would place Nisa in Boiotia (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 32; 
Paul W. Wallace, Strabo’s Description of Boiotia: A Commentary 
[Heidelberg 1979] 63-4). Although Bronze Age material has been found 
in the Megaris, and the stories about Nisos and Minos may reflect early 
traditions, Megara was probably a much later foundation, not long before 
the city established Megara Hyblaia in Sicily in the eighth century sc. 
Strabo's argument was that in Homeric times the Megaris was considered 
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part of Attika, but, as is often the case regarding places that Homer did 
not mention, he seems to have gone beyond the evidence. Neither of the 
two Homeric passages cited can really be related in any way to Megara, 
and the discussion is more about the Ionian origins of Athens and Attika, 
becoming another example of the untenable position that Homeric 
scholars of the Hellenistic period could find themselves in when they 
attempted to prove Homer knew about places not actually mentioned in 
his poems. Strabo’s outline is so laconic that it has even been assumed 
that there may be a lacuna in the text at this point, and there somehow 
was a better explanation of how Jliad 13.685 refers to the Megarians 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 6). 

9.1.6. The boundary pillar between Ionia (Attika) and the Peloponnesos 
was attributed to Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus 25.3), but was probably a result 
of the territorial disputes of the fifth century sc (Phillip Harding, Androtion 
and the Atthis [Oxford 1994] 189-91), although there was a strong tradition of 
an earlier one (9.1.7). Plutarch implied that it was still visible in his day. 

Pandion was the name of two early kings of Athens (perhaps a duplication 
for chronological reasons). The second Pandion was deposed and fled to 
Megara, marrying the daughter of the local ruler and having four sons 
(Pausanias 1.5.3-4; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.15.5-6). He returned to 
Attika and seized control, dividing the territory into four parts, one for 
each son. His eldest son Aigeus eventually emerged as sole ruler. Lykos, 
allegedly the eponym of the Lykeion (Lyceum, eventually the location of the 
school of Aristotle, Pausanias 1.19.3), was eventually exiled and fled to 
Anatolia, giving his name to Lykia (Herodotos 1.173). Pallas attempted to 
take over the entire rule but was killed by Aigeus (Herodotos 4.60; Pausanias 
1.22.2). Nisos became the ruler of the Megaris and, as noted, was killed by 
Minos. 

The Pythion has not been located, but must lie between Megara and 
Eleusis, perhaps at the southern promontory of Mt. Kerata, which sepa- 
rates the territory of the two cities. Sources cited were the Atthis historian 
Philochoros (F107), and Andron of Halikarnassos, from the late fifth into 
the fourth century Bc (FGrHist #10, F14), who wrote a treatise called 
Kinsmen, a lengthy discussion of genealogies. Yet Strabo found 
Sophokles’ version (F24) most reliable for the division of Attika. As such, 
Strabo provided the longest extant fragment of the six surviving from his 
Aigeus, whose plot is uncertain but which included an account of how 
Pandion allotted the territory. Aigeus received the area around Athens, 
Lykos the east, Pallas the south, and Nisos the west, or the Megaris. This 
entire discussion is because of Strabo's desire to demonstrate that the 
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Megaris was part of Attika in early times, something easily proven given the 
kingship of Nisos. To Strabo this naturally led to the assumption that 
Homer included the Megaris in his citation of the Athenians. 

9.1.7. Strabo next recounted the foundation of Megara, presented in the 
context of the Return of the Herakleidai or the Dorian invasion. When this 
population movement forced people out of the Peloponnesos, Melanthos 
of Messene came to Athens and took control, having fought with Xanthos 
of Boiotia, the last king of that territory; the conflict represented the 
movement of peoples into Boiotia and to the frontiers of Attika, if not 
beyond (Robert J. Buck, A History of Boeotia [Edmonton 1979] 78-80, 88). 
In the next generation, during the rule of Melanthos’ son Kodros, a Dorian 
attempt to seize Athens failed and the invaders retreated to the Megaris, 
taking control of it, an explanation for the Dorian status of that region. 
The founding of Megara probably occurred during this time of population 
movements and general instability, since the city existed from at least the 
eighth century Bc. There is a traditional date of the mid-eleventh 
century BC for the death of Xanthos, but this is not particularly useful. 
Allegedly the Athenian kingship came to an end at about the same time, 
when Kodros or his immediate successors ruled (Aristotle, Constitution of 
the Athenians 3.3; Justin, Epitome 2.7.1). If there were a boundary pillar 
then, it could hardly have been the one with inscriptions described at 9.1.6. 

9.1.8. Little is known about ancient Megara because the town has always 
been at the same location, retaining its ancient name, although there are 
scattered remains throughout the urban district (Smith, Archaeology). 
Eukleides of Megara was a student of Sokrates who was present at his 
death (Plato, Phaidon 2), and thereafter provided a refuge for Plato and 
others at his home (Diogenes Laertios 2.106—8). Beyond a few names 
and a known interest in dialectics, little is preserved about the Megarian 
school of philosophy, although Aristotle did not have a high opinion of it 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics 9.3). 

Strabo also mentioned two other philosophical schools and their foun- 
ders. The Elean (from Elis in the northwestern Peloponnesos) was founded 
by another of Sokrates’ students, Phaidon, the title character of Plato’s 
dialogue (Diogenes Laertios 2.105). His successor Pyrrhon, also from Elis, 
was on Alexander’s expedition and was one of the founders of scepticism, 
perhaps influenced by his exposure to Indian thought (Diogenes Laertios 
9.61—113). Menedemos of Eretria also had Megarian connections, as he was 
a student of Stilpon, from that city, who may have been a pupil of 
Eukleides (Diogenes Laertios 2.111-32). Menedemos was also associated 
with the Elean school and Phaidon, and ended up at the court of the 
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Macedonian king Antigonas Gonatas, whom he taught (Diogenes Laertios 
2.140—3). It is not obvious why Strabo presented this digression on the 
minor philosophical schools of the fourth century Bc, yet there were 
connections between all those mentioned, and, to some extent, Megara. 
In one way the account is a precursor to Strabo’s technique in the 
Anatolian books, where he mentioned the distinguished citizens of each 
city. 

The Oneian Mountains are actually the ridge southeast of Corinth (see 
8.6.21), but here Strabo has confused them with Gerania, the high range 
running from Kithairon to the Isthmos, north of Megara, which separates 
the Gulf of Corinth and the Saronic Gulf; comprehension is not assisted by 
a gap of nine to twelve letters in the text. 

9.1.9. The next portion (through 9.1.11) is about the island of Salamis, 
part of an account of a sea voyage from Nisaia, the port of Megara, to 
Attika at the Peiraieus. After passing five islands that Strabo did not name, 
presumably the modern Methurides (A. J. Beattie, “Nisaea and Minoa,” 
RhM 103 [1960] 35-6), the itinerary reaches the port of Salamis: the sailing 
route circled around the island to the north, as the city is on its east side in 
and around modern Ambelakia. The ancient city is little known, although 
remains from all periods have been found in the vicinity. There is no reason 
to believe that the major town of the island was ever anywhere else: no one 
but Strabo mentioned an earlier one on the south shore, which seems 
a remote and unlikely location, and he may have misinterpreted the 
quotation from Aischylos (F404), whose source is unknown and which 
hardly seems relevant to Salamis. 

Skiras is a name (in several forms) associated with this region, including 
the brigand Skiron in the Megaris. The names reflect one or several early 
hero cults. There was a promontory on Salamis named Skiradion (Plutarch, 
Solon 9), and Skiros was a prominent citizen who helped outfit Theseus for 
his voyage to Crete (Plutarch, Theseus 17.6). The temple of Athena Skiras was 
probably at the northeastern corner of the island (Herodotos 8.94), and the 
Athenian festival of the Skirophoria, or Skira — which is not well known — 
was celebrated in the summer, during Skirophorion, the last month of 
the year (Herbert W. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians (Ithaca, N.Y. 1986] 
156-69). Its procession led to the locality called Skira (or Skiron), on the 
road to Eleusis (Pausanias 1.36.2). The festival may not be connected with the 
hero cult, since the procession carried a sacred skira, either a sunshade or 
a gypsum figure of Athena. 

Kychreus was a Salaminian local hero manifested in many ophidian 
forms: as a snake, a snake-killer, or a snake breeder (Hesiod F143; Pausanias 
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1.36.1; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.12.7). His role was protective, appearing 
to the Athenians as a serpent at the Battle of Salamis (see also Aischylos, 
Persians 570). His cult extended to Athens (Plutarch, Theseus 10), as well as 
to Eleusis. In a less divine manifestation, he established the local dynasty of 
the Trojan war era, since his son-in-law was Telemon the father of Aias 
(Diodoros 4.72.7). Eurylochos was an obscure hero or king of Salamis 
(Stephanos of Byzantion, “Kychreos pegos”). 

The alternative name Pityoussa (“Abundant in Pines”) is descriptive. 
Strabo emphasized the two claims that Salamis had to its reputation: it was 
the home of the early dynasty of the descendants of Aiakos, the first ruler of 
nearby Aigina, whose son Telamon married into the local dynasty of 
Salamis, and it was the location of the famous battle of late summer 
480 Bc. The Aiginetan connection to both these events suggests that 
Strabo used a source from that island, although there is no disputing its 
prominent role in the battle. The Bokaros or Bokalia River has not been 
located, and it must have been a tiny stream, as the island is no more than 
16 km. (Strabo’s 70-80 stadia) in its maximum dimension and often much 
less from coast to coast. 

9.1.10. Solon, the Athenian statesman of the early sixth century Bc, 
advocated Athenian control of Salamis — the island was repeatedly 
a matter of contention with the Megarians — and composed a poem, 
Salamis, on the topic (Solon, F1-3; Plutarch, Solon 8-10). When war 
came, he commanded the forces. Peisistratos, the Athenian tyrannos, was 
also involved. Yet the war was lengthy and inconclusive, and eventually the 
Spartans were asked to arbitrate, deciding in favor of the Athenians, who 
had used the Ziad as part of their claim that the island had been Athenian 
from earliest times. It was in this context that the charges of tampering with 
the text of Homer arose. Strabo — perhaps relying on Apollodoros’ work on 
the Catalogue of Ships — outlined the issues with an unusual degree of 
clarity, and by Hellenistic times the matter of interpolation had become 
a philological rather than a political concern. The questionable line (Miad 
2.558) placed the Salaminian forces of Aias next to those of the Athenians, 
and was rejected by the Homeric scholar of the second century Bc, 
Aristarchos of Samothrake, librarian at Alexandria and tutor to Ptolemy 
VII. Strabo, whose Homeric training was in the school of Aristarchos 
(14.1.48), not unexpectedly agreed, citing the implausibility of the line in 
the context of the marshaling of the Achaian ships. Needless to say the 
Megarians also did not approve, and offered their own satirical version, 
citing several Megarian places that they alleged Aias brought ships from, lines 
that may represent early Megarian claims to territory. Polichne was 
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mentioned nowhere else and is unlocated. Aigeiroussa was probably near 
Perachora, and Tripodes or Tripodiskion was northwest of Megara. 
In refuting the Athenians, the Megarians claimed — seriously or otherwise — 
that Aias brought ships from all over the Megaris (Salmon, “The Heraeum” 
203-4). 

9.1.11. Strabo is the only source for the dietary restrictions of the priestess 
of Athena Polias, who was not allowed to eat cheese from Salamis, an 
example of a cultic practice turned to political ends. It seems peculiar, and 
Athenaios (9.375c) may have been more correct when he referred to 
a general prohibition against cheese. 

The Horns (Kerata) are the southernmost promontories of the ridge 
that separates the plain of Megara from that of Eleusis; it was probably 
here that the boundary pillar stood in Classical times (9.1.7). 

9.1.12. Eleusis, whose name survives as modern Lefsina, and whose 
Demeter sanctuary is one of the major archaeological sites of the region, 
lies northeast of Salamis at the head of a bay. Iktinos was the architect of 
the Parthenon (Strabo is the earliest extant source to mention this), who 
wrote a book about his work (see also Vitruvius 7, Preface 12; Plutarch, 
Perikles 13.4; Pausanias 8.41.9). Strabo was also the first to credit him with 
the Telesterion, the cult center at Eleusis. Others were also associated 
with the project, presumably part of his team (Plutarch, Perzkles 13.4—5; 
see also Vitruvius 7, Preface 16). His third major building was the temple 
of Apollo Epikourios at Bassai. 

9.1.13. The Thriasian Plain is the eastern part of the plain of Eleusis, 
now totally urbanized. Cape Amphiale is the promontory to the south, 
opposite Salamis and across from the presumed location of the temple of 
Athena Skiras (9.1.9). It marks the northern entrance to the narrows where 
much of the battle of 480 Bc took place. Strabo’s two stadia is too small: 
today the distance is two km. Xerxes’ mole was described in detail by 
Herodotos (8.97), with construction taking place after the battle, see- 
mingly as a make-work project while decisions were made about the future. 
The next source, Ktesias (FGrHist #688, F13.30), agrees with Strabo in 
placing it before the battle. Nevertheless this too is difficult to explain: 
access to Salamis never seemed to be one of Xerxes’ primary goals (unless he 
wanted to capture the Athenians who had taken refuge there: see 
Herodotos 9.6). Whenever it was constructed, creating the mole would 
have been an enormous effort with little obvious tactical gain. 

The Pharmakoussai are probably the two islets northeast of the 
narrows, the modern Kyrades or Hagios Georgios, now joined to the 
mainland by a causeway. There is no other association of the sorceress 
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Kirke with this region, or even mainland Greece, and the reference remains 
enigmatic, perhaps resulting from nothing more than the name of the 
islands (“Poisonous”). 

9.1.14. Korydallos is the southern summit of Mt. Aigaleos, which 
divides the territory of Eleusis and Athens. It was infamous as the home 
of Prokroustes, another brigand killed by Theseus, notorious for his bed 
into which he forced travellers to fit (Diodoros 4.59.5). Strabo’s sailing 
itinerary from Nisaia rounded the point of Aigaleos and went past the 
Phoron Harbor (“Harbor of Thieves”), not specifically located but 
perhaps the little bay (now turned into shipyards) at modern Keratsini. 
It was known since at least the fourth century Bc as a place to land if one 
wanted to avoid the officials at the Peiraieus (Demosthenes, Against 
Lakritos 28; Robert Garland, The Piraeus: From the Fifih to the First 
Century Bc [London 1987] 150). 

Psyttalia (modern Lipsokoutali) is a narrow island (3 km. long but 
only 460 m. across) that blocks the southern entrance to the strait between 
Salamis and the mainland. It was uninhabited and sacred to Pan (Aischylos, 
Persians 447—9). Persian troops landed there, all of whom were killed by the 
Athenians (Herodotos 8.76, 95). Strabo's assertion that it was the eyesore of 
the Peiraieus — an unlikely epithet for a place notable in Athenian history — is 
an outright error; the other sources ascribe the aphorism to Perikles, describ- 
ing Aigina (Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.10.7; Plutarch, Perikles 8.5). 

Atalante is perhaps the small island southwest of Psyttalia. For Euboian 
Atalante, see 1.3.20; for the Lokrian, 9.4.2. There is no candidate for the 
island said to be similar to Psyttalia, although the text is defective at 
this point. Strabo's voyage from Nisaia has arrived at the Peiraieus and 
Mounychia. 

9.1.15. The Peiraieus, on the coast about 8 km. southwest of Athens, 
has been the port of that city since Classical times. It is an area of complex 
topography, a peninsula with several harbors, whose summit is 
Mounychia, at 85 m. elevation (Garland, The Piraeus). In the late sixth 
century Bc the tyrant Hippias fortified the peak, possibly considering it for 
his residence (Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians 19.2). Before the 
Persian War, the port of Athens had been to the east, at Phaleron 
(Herodotos 6.116), and the Peiraieus was not developed until after the 
war, by Themistokles, who believed that its three natural harbors were of 
immense strategic value. He created a circuit wall of 60 stadia, much of 
which can be traced today (Thoukydides 1.93; 2.13.7). On the northwest is 
the largest of the three harbors, Kantharos, the major commercial port 
from that time until today. Two smaller ones lie to the east, Zea and 
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Mounychia (also the name of the peninsula itself); the former was the more 
sheltered and may have been the first to have been developed. The region 
has a topographical similarity to the city of Rhodes, which is also a fortified 
port with a good harbor. 

Remains of shipsheds have been discovered around the two smaller 
harbors, and the innovative Arsenal is known in detail from an inscription 
of the 340s Bc (IG 2.2.1668). It is an important example of the emerging 
genre of public buildings of the late Classical period (A. W. Lawrence, 
Greek Architecture [4th edn, revised by R. A. Tomlinson, Harmondsworth 
1983] 341-2), constructed by Philon of Eleusis, who wrote a treatise about 
his project (Cicero, de oratore 1.62; Vitruvius 7, Preface 12). 

From the Peiraieus to Athens ran the long walls, the “legs,” that 
provided a safe corridor between the two cities, constructed in the early 
450s BC (Thoukydides 1.107.1; John Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient 
Athens [New York 1971] 164), but which were demolished by the Spartans 
at the end of the Peloponnesian War (Xenophon, Hellenika 2.2.20—3). 
They were later rebuilt but were again destroyed by Sulla in 86 Bc, who 
burned most of the city, including the Arsenal (Plutarch, Sulla 14.7). When 
Strabo visited, perhaps somewhat over half a century later, little of the past 
glory of the Peiraeius remained, although there seems still to have been 
some significant art on display and its most famous shrine, that of Zeus 
Soter — whose location is unknown — still survived (Pliny, Natural History 
34.74; Pausanias 1.1.3). 

9.1.16. Strabo’s description of Athens (through 9.1.20) is peculiar, and he 
himself recognized that to describe the city in detail would create a lengthy 
intrusion within the Geography. His account of the physical city is brief, as is 
the historical summary, with a selective mention of its monuments, begin- 
ning with the Akropolis. In fact, the description is so limited — compared 
with the greater detail about the Peiraius at 9.1.15 — that it can be argued he 
landed there and had little contact with the city of Athens itself (Lawrence 
Waddy, “Did Strabo Visit Athens?” AJA 67 [1963] 296—300). Yet Strabo’s 
account is the earliest extant description of the Periklean building program. 
The “inextingishable lamp” was part of the image of Athena (Pausanias 
1.26.6—7), a fine golden sculpture created around 400 Bc by a certain 
Kallimachos, who was a technically skilled artist whose work nonetheless 
lacked passion (Pliny, Natural History 34.92; Richter, Sculpture 185—6). It had 
a wick of Karpasian flax, or asbestos, from a locality of that name on Cyprus 
(14.6.3). The oil had to be replenished only once a year and the lamp was 
never allowed to go out, although this happened during the siege of Sulla 
because of a lack of oil (Plutarch, Sulla 13.3). 
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Having started his description of Athens, Strabo realized that a thorough 
treatment was impossible, and instead cited two previous authors to 
demonstrate that discussion of the monuments of Athens had been varied. 
Hegesias of Magnesia was primarily known as a rhetorician (14.1.41), but 
wrote a history of Alexander (FGrHist #142, F3—5), from which the present 
quotation (F24) may come, although this is far from certain. His date 
seems to be in the third century Bc (Agatharchides, On the Erythraean Sea 
[tr. and ed. Stanley M. Burstein, London 1989] 53). He was highly selective 
in his description of Athens (and all of Attika), but by contrast Polemon of 
Ilion, probably from the early second century Bc, took four books to 
describe the city (FHG vol. 3, pp. 108-58), an early example of the guide- 
book tradition familiar through Pausanias. Strabo was seeking to deflect 
any criticism of his own brevity by contrasting the two authors. 

9.1.17. Strabo catalogued a number of historical and cultural events from 
Attika, demonstrating that the region had a rich past, especially its country- 
side. The section has at least two gaps and the pattern of Strabo's account 
may not be totally clear. All the rural locations cited are in northern Attika, 
not far from one another, followed by a series of places within the city of 
Athens itself. No source was provided, but the account has the flavor of 
a popular summary, heavily excerpted, of the history of northern Attika, 
followed by another, perhaps from a different source, about the city itself. 

Aphidna, in the northeast, was an area associated with Helen and her 
brothers the Dioskouroi, but the sources are vague and obscure. Sometime 
before she went to Troy, she was allegedly abducted by Theseus and hidden 
in Aphidna, and her brothers pursued her. A battle resulted and she was 
rescued and returned home (Plutarch, Theseus 31-4). The story may have 
been treated by Alkman in the seventh century Bc (Alkman F21; see also 
Hellanikos [FGrHist #4] F168b), but Strabo is actually the earliest extant 
source to discuss this local myth. Marathon, just to the southeast, was the 
site of the abortive Persian landing in 490 Bc. Rhamnous, a few kilometers 
north-northeast of Marathon, was famous for its temple of Nemesis 
(remains are still visible) from the late fifth century Bc. Only Strabo ascribed 
the temple to Diodotos, otherwise unknown, although curiously there was 
an Athenian politician of that name from the very era of the temple 
construction (Thoukydides 3.41-9). Most sources credit Agorakritos of 
Paros with the project, a student of Pheidias’ (Pliny, Natural History 36.17). 
Nevertheless Strabo may have relied on a local source for his information. 

The two remaining towns of northern Attika cited by Strabo are to the 
west. Dekeleia is a few kilometers west-southwest of Aphidna, on a route 
to the north. The Spartans fortified it in 413 Bc and retained it until the end 
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of the Peloponnesian War, giving them a major strategic advantage 
(Thoukydides 7.19). To the west is Phyle, in a rugged area on the southern 
slopes of Mt. Parnes and on another route north. It was the base of 
Thrasyboulos in 404 BC against the so-called Thirty Tyrants, the oligarchic 
government of Athens after the Peloponnesian War (Xenophon, Hellenika 
2.4.2-8; Diodoros 14.32—3). 

Having provided a sample of local Attic history from these five towns in 
the north, Strabo mentioned a number of monuments in the city itself. 
Textual difficulties hamper an accurate analysis of his intentions or the 
basis of his selection. The extant text specifically mentions eight places, 
with general references to the philosophical schools and temples. 
The Leokorion, in the northwest corner of the Agora, honored the daugh- 
ters of Leos, who saved the city from a plague; it was here that the tyrant 
Hipparchos was assassinated in 514 BC (Thoukydides 6.57; Aelian, 
Historical Miscellany 12.28; R. E. Wycherley, Agora 3: Literary and 
Epigraphical Testimonia |Princeton, N.J. 1957} 108-13). 

The Theseion has not been located: the application of the name to the 
Hephaisteion temple west of the Agora is modern (Wycherley, Agora 3, 
pp. 113-19). It was the traditional grave and shrine of Theseus, situated near 
the gymnasium (Plutarch, Theseus 36.2). The Lykeion is the shrine of 
Apollo Lykeios (or perhaps a hero shrine to a certain Lykos, Pausanias 
1.19.3), famous as the home of the Aristotelian school of philosophy 
(generally known as the Lyceum). Its location has been disputed in recent 
years, although the order of sites in Pausanias' account suggests northeast 
of the city, not far from the Olympic stadium, the next structure cited by 
Strabo. This was monumentalized by Lykourgos in 330/29 BC, yet by 
Strabo's time it was probably more elaborate (Plutarch, Ten Orators: 
Lykourgos 841d; IG 2.2.457). 

Between the stadium and the Akropolis was the Olympion, whose 
remains today are among the most impressive in Athens. Yet Strabo 
would not have seen it in the form whose ruins are now visible (from 
the second century Ap). The site was the location of an ancient cult 
center of Zeus (Pausanias 1.18.9), whose temple had gone through several 
building phases, especially the construction by Peisistratos in the sixth 
century BC. What Strabo saw was the project of the Seleukid king 
Antiochos IV (reigned 175-164 Bc), which was left incomplete at his 
death, with some of its columns having been removed to Rome by Sulla 
a century later (/G 2.2.4099; Vitruvius 7, Preface 15, 17; Pliny, Natural 
History 36.45). In Strabo’s time there was a plan by the Augustan allied kings 
to finish the project, but this never happened (Suetonius, Augustus 60). 
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The Akademia, or Academy, was the shrine of the hero Akademos, 
who revealed to the Dioskouroi that Helen was at Aphidna: because of 
this the Spartans spared the shrine during the Peloponnesian War 
(Plutarch, Theseus 32.3-4). The site has long been known, northwest of 
Athens near the Kolonos hill that figures in Sophokles’ Oidipous at 
Kolonos. Although the shrine is ancient, the locale is most famous as the 
site of Plato’s school. Whether this was still functioning in Strabo’s day is 
uncertain: it was not operating at the time of Seneca (Seneca, Natural 
Questions 7.32.2). 

The Odeion is probably that of Perikles, just east of the Theater of 
Dionysos on the south slope of the Akropolis, which had been restored by 
Ariobarzanes II of Kappadokia in the mid-first century Bc after it had been 
destroyed by Sulla (/G 2.2.3426—7; Vitruvius 5.9.1; Plutarch, Perikles 13.5). 
Yet there was another, more recent Odeion in the city, in the Agora, 
completed by Agrippa around 15 Bc (Philostratos, Lives of the Sophists 
2.5.4; Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary 365), and it is not certain which building 
was meant by Strabo. The Painted Stoa, on the north side of the Agora, was 
famous for its artwork, most notably its depiction of the Battle of 
Marathon, described in detail by Pausanias (1.15). This was the building 
that gave its name to Stoicism, as the founder of the school, Zenon of 
Kition, taught there (Diogenes Laertios 7.5), which may be why Strabo, 
educated as a Stoic, singled it out. 

Strabo’s selection of Athenian monuments remains enigmatic, and the 
degeneration of the text, especially toward the end of the section, is 
a problem, but it seems that he cut a wide swath and wanted to mention 
the great variety of structures visible in the city, as he saw it at some 
uncertain date in the Augustan period. 

9.1.18. A brief summary of the early history of Athens follows, although 
Strabo told his readers that any great detail would make the account too 
long and complex. Kekrops was the first king of Attika, a serpent man who 
witnessed the contest between Athena and Poseidon (Apollodoros, 
Bibliotheke 3.14.1). Aktike was the original name of Attika (9.1.3). 
Kekrops’ father-in-law was Aktaios, and Atthis was his granddaughter. 
When she died childless, her father Kranaos gave her name to the territory 
(Pausanias 1.2.6). These similar names are presumably all variants of the 
toponym Aktike, designed to construct a mythological genealogy: Strabo 
provided other examples of personal names becoming toponyms, all well 
known except Mopsopos and Mopsopia, seemingly an obscure Attic hero 
and a primitive name for Attika, but neither is documented before 
Hellenistic times (9.5.22; Kallimachos F709). 
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9.1.19. This section is a digression on the superior critical sense of 
Athenian scholarship, but the thrust of the passage is hard to understand. 
Strabo used a rare word, phileidemon (“fondness of learning,” see also 
1.2.29). The source of the quotation is unknown, but evidently 
Kallimachos (F458) ridiculed the unnamed author because in his day 
(third century Bc) the Eridanos River (a small stream flowing across the 
north side of Athens, essentially invisible today) was notoriously polluted. 
Evidently by Strabo’s time it had become pure again, perhaps with new 
sources tapped east of the city near the Lykeion. The Diochares Gate was 
on the east side of the walls on the road to interior Attika (Travlos, Pictorial 
Dictionary 159-60). It is by no means clear whether Strabo was criticizing 
Kallimachos (whose scholarship he had previously found wanting, follow- 
ing the opinion of Eratosthenes [1.2.37]) — the only one to believe that the 
river was not potable — or merely pointing out the need for care in 
scholarship, however minor the point. 

9.1.20. There is an exceedingly brief summary of Athenian history from 
Kekrops, the first king, to the Roman period. In part, Strabo followed the 
Athenian history of Philochoros (F94). The account begins with the ethnic 
movements after the Trojan War (already alluded to at 9.1.7) and the 
supposed. establishement of the Athenian kingship by Kekrops, who was 
credited with settling a population in twelve villages throughout Attika. 
Only eleven are listed in the manuscripts of the Geography. Dekeleia, 
Eleusis, and Aphidna/Aphidnai have already been discussed (9.1.12, 17). 
Kekropia may have been the assumed original name of Athens, from its 
eponymous founder: the name survived (as Kekropis) as one of the Attic 
phyles. For the Tetrapolis, around Marathon, see 8.7.1: this was the region 
plagued by the Marathonian bull (Plutarch, Theseus 14). Epakria was 
a general term for the northeastern part of Attika, the region of Dekeleia 
and Aphidna. Thorikos was a well-known town in southeastern Attika, 
the center of the silver mining industry. Brauron lies farther north on the 
coast, the site of an ancient cult center of Artemis, whose remains are visible 
today, famed as the burial place of Iphigeneia (Euripides, [phigeneia Among 
the Taurians 1462-7). Kytheros is at modern Pousi Kaloyerou just to the 
southwest of Brauron, Sphettos is near the Christos chapel to the west just 
below Mt. Hymettos, and Kephisia is a luxuriant suburb north of Athens 
(as it so remains today). 

Theseus was famous for his unification of Attika, the synoikismos, the 
defining moment of early Athenian history (Thoukydides 2.15.1—2). It was 
certainly much later than the mythological date of the hero, perhaps 
shortly before 900 Bc (A. Andrewes, “The Growth of the Athenian 
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State,” CAH 3.3 [2nd edn 1982] 360-3). Strabo briefly summarized the wide 
variety of governments that Athens experienced between the time of 
Theseus and the Roman period, with particular emphasis on the era 
when Kassandros was Macedonian king (316—297 Bc). He installed 
Demetrios of Phaleron, a pupil of Theophrastos, as governor of Athens, 
who became a rare example (in either ancient or modern times) of an 
intellectual politician, perhaps the reason for Strabo's interest. Although 
Demetrios of Phaleron instituted many reforms, he lost favor when 
Demetrios Poliorketes invaded Attika in 307 Bc, and eventually ended 
up in Egypt as an advisor to Ptolemy I (Diogenes Laertios 5.75—85). He was 
a prolific author: his treatise on Athenian government survives in a few 
fragments (FGrHist #228, F4—7). 

Roman control of Athens began in the second century Bc, but when war 
broke out between Rome and Mithridates VI of Pontos in 89 Bc, the 
Athenians sided with the king. The reasons are far from clear, and local 
support for this course of action was hardly unanimous (Christian Habicht, 
Athens From Alexander to Antony (tr. Deborah Lucas Schneider, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1997] 297—304). Aristion was a follower of Epicurus who gained control 
of Athens in 88 Bc and continued the pro-Mithridatic policy. When Sulla 
took the city on 1 March 86 Bc, he issued a general pardon but executed 
Aristion (Plutarch, Sulla 12-14, 23.2; Appian, Mithridateios 28-39). 

9.1.21. After the digression on Athens, the account returns to the Peiraieus 
and continues around the coast of Attika to the Boiotian frontier. 
The description is catalogic with little detail, merely giving a list of thirteen 
demes between the Peiraieus and Cape Sounion, the southernmost point of 
Attika. In addition to the places on the mainland, several offshore unin- 
habited islands were also named: Phabra, Elaioussa, and Hydroussa, in 
a north-south sequence, as well as Belbina (see 8.6.16), which lies by itself 
I9 km. south-southwest of Sounion. The last island is Patroklos (modern 
Gaidoronisi), just southwest of Sounion, which received its name from an 
admiral of Ptolemy II, who established a base there in the 260s Bc, and 
whose fortifications are still visible (Pausanias 1.1.1). 

The sanctuary of Aphrodite Kolias (on the small promontory of Agios 
Kosmas) was probably an ancient fishermen's shrine (the £o//as is a kind of 
scomber, Aristotle, Research on Animals 7[8].13) that gained fame when the 
wreckage of the Battle of Salamis, which took place only 14 km. away, 
washed up there. The prophecy, whether genuine or not, certainly dated 
from the era of the battle, popularized by an Athenian named Lysistratos 
(Herodotos 8.96; Pausanias 1.1.5). Anyone with a knowledge of the currents 
could predict that this would be where wreckage would be found. 
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9.1.22. The itinerary continues around Cape Sounion, citing thirteen 
demes along the east coast. In most cases only the names are listed, but 
Strabo also drew attention to the major sanctuaries, at Brauron, 
Rhamnous, and the Tauropolos at Araphenidian Halai (“The Salt Beds 
of Araphidna"), just north of Brauron. Tauropolos was a cult of Artemis, 
but the meaning of the epithet is obscure. By the fifth century BC it was 
believed (like Brauron to the south) to be another manifestation of the cult 
of Artemis among the Taurians (Euripides, [phigeneia Among the Taurians 
1449—56). Another explanation, perhaps even the original one, is "bull 
huntress." Remains of the temple have been found. 

Special note was made of Marathon, farther north along the coast, and 
its famous history: not only the engagement of 490 Bc but the famed 
Marathonian Bull. Psaphis (near modern Kalamos) is the last town 
unquestionably in Attika; the successive 15 km. along the coast, the 
Oropia, was regularly disputed between Attika and Boiotia. Next is the 
Amphiareion, in a pleasant wooded valley just northwest of Kalamos, 
where there are extensive remains of a sanctuary to Amphiaraos, one of the 
Seven Against Thebes (Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes 568-75). It was 
developed in the fifth century Bc and continued until late Roman times 
(John M. Fossey, Topography and Population of Ancient Boiotia |Chicago, 
Ill. 1988] 36-7). According to Homer Amphiaraos died at Thebes (Homer, 
Odyssey 15.243—7), but in a later story, perhaps popularized by Sophokles in 
his Amphiaraos (from which the quotation, F958, may come) he escaped 
from the city but was swallowed up by the earth at the future site of his 
shrine. For Oropos, see 9.2.6. 

Having completed the circuit of the coast of Attika, Strabo commented 
on the one major island off its eastern coast Helene (modern 
Makronissos). As is often the case, Strabo's interpretation of Homer 
went well beyond the text: Homer never used the name “Helene” for 
the island that he actually called Kranae; the name Helene is only 
documented from the fifth century Bc (Euripides, Helen 1674). 
The association of the island with Helen was never doubted thereafter, 
yet it was often believed that she visited here not on her way to Troy, but 
on her return (Pausanias 1.35.1). It is by no means certain that Helene and 
Homeric Kranae are the same; in fact, a far more likely location for the 
latter is the island actually named Kranae (modern Marathonisi) off the 
Lakonian coast near Gytheion, certainly a more reasonable place for 
Helen to spend the first night after her abduction (Pausanias 3.22.1). 
Helene in Attika was occupied in prehistoric times but was generally 
deserted thereafter until the twentieth century. 
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For Euboia, see 10.1.1-16. The White Promontory (Leuke Akte) is 
actually not the southernmost point of Euboia (which is Geraistos, slightly 
to the east, as Strabo knew, 10.1.2), but it was an important navigational 
point for negotiating the Euboian Strait and the Euripos between Euboia 
and the mainland. The text at the end of the section is defective, and any 
further details as to why Strabo did not discuss the interior of Attika, 
beyond the sheer quantity of toponyms, may be lost. 

9.1.23. To conclude his description of Attika, Strabo catalogued its major 
mountains, rivers, and some other notable features. Mt. Hymettos is 
a limestone ridge east of Athens, running northeast to southwest and rising 
to 1,028 m., with a sanctuary to Zeus on its summit (Pausanias 1.32.2). 
Honey from the mountain, still popular today, was consistently thought to 
be the best (Horace, Ode 2.6.13; Dalby, Food 182). Its marble, which was 
a distinct blue-gray color, was common in the architecture of Classical 
Athens, most notably in the Erechtheion and the Stoa of Attalos. Brilessos 
is the original name of the mountain familiarly known as Pentelikon 
(Thoukydides 2.23.1; Pausanias 1.32.1). “Pentelikon” is actually an adjec- 
tive, not a toponym, referring to the deme of Pentele, near the summit, as 
well as the local marble, quarried from the sixth century Bc, and used in the 
Parthenon and many other structures, including some of the earliest 
marble buildings in Rome. Brilessos lies just northeast of Hymettos and 
is 1,109 m. high. 

Lykabettos is not one of the major mountains of Attika, but is noted for 
its distinctive shape and prominence, as every visitor to Athens has 
realized. It is 277 m. in elevation, a peak of limestone that is part of 
a series of promontories which includes the Akropolis, to the southwest. 
Parnes, the highest in Attika (elevation 1,414 m.), is more a range than 
a single mountain, separating Attika from Boiotia: a number of fortified 
passes crossed it, protecting the main routes from the north. For 
Korydallos, see 9.1.14. 

The silver mines of Attika were located in the Laureion district, whose 
name, from “laura” (e.g. Homer, Odyssey 22.137), meaning “passage,” 
reflects the workings, a common noun turned into a toponym. Silver 
had been mined in the region since the Bronze Age, if not before, but 
the mines are famous for their productivity in the Classical period, provid- 
ing much of the contemporary wealth of Athens (Herodotos 7.144), 
especially financing the mobilization for the Persian War. They had failed 
by early Hellenistic times, but by the second century Bc it was possible to 
reprocess the ancient slag, using a new method of heating. They were 
reopened in the nineteenth century and have operated sporadically since, 
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with the result that the ancient workings — some of whose tunnels are still 
accessible — are very much threatened (Constantin E. Conophagos, Ze 
Laurium antique [Athens 1980]). This is one of a number of references in 
the Geography that reflect Strabo's interest in mining. 

Contradicting what he said a few lines previously about Hymettian 
honey, Strabo now reported that the variety from Laureion was even better, 
for it was unusual in not having the smoky flavor of most honey, due to the 
smoke used to drive the bees away during honey collection (Vergil, Georgics 
4.230; Columella, Rei rusticae 9.8.10; Dalby, Food 179—80). 

9.1.24. The major river of Attika is the Kephissos (perhaps a pre-Greek 
word for water course, as there are several streams with this name). 
It originated on the western slopes of Mt. Brilessos in the district known 
as Trinimeis, and flowed to the north and west of Athens, emptying into 
the Bay of Phaleron. It was not perennial, and the visible parts today are 
constructed channels. The Gephyrismians, whose name comes from the 
bridge (gephyra) over the Kephissos for the Sacred Way to Eleusis, hurled 
insults at members of the procession as it passed, part of a little-known ritual 
(Fritz Graf, “Pompai in Greece: Some Considerations about Space and 
Ritual in the Greek Polis,” in The Role of Religion in the Early Greek Polis 
[ed. Robin Hägg, Jonsered 1996] 55—65, at 63). The word “gephyrismoi” came 
to mean a type of abuse or abuser (Plutarch, Sulla 6.12, as a verb). 

The Ilissos is the second river of Attika, flowing from the northern part 
of Hymettos to the west, through the district of Agra (or Agrai, “Fields”), 
past the Lykeion and south of the Akropolis, either directly into the Bay of 
Phaleron or joining the Kephissos just above its mouth. It is hardly visible 
today. Plato (Phaidros 3-5) described how Phaidros and Sokrates strolled 
along the stream, sometimes walking in it, reaching a charming sacred 
place on its upper course. 


Part 2: Boiotia 


9.2.1. Section 1 has several gaps, but the gist of Strabo’s account is clear. 
Boiotia — to Strabo the remaining part of the third peninsula of Greece (see 
9.1.1) — lies to the north of Attika, extending to the west. Attika is slightly 
larger than Boiotia, but not by much. In antiquity Boiotia was noted for its 
fertility (Thoukydides 1.2.3-6), which could also be a problem, as there was 
more contention for its territory than for a poor region like Attika. 

9.2.2. Strabo’s historical and cultural survey of Boiotia (through 9.2.5) 
relies heavily on Ephoros (F119), the only source cited. Because Boiotia had 
access to ports on both the eastern and western side of the Greek peninsula, 
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and a coast more indented than much of Greece, it was well positioned for 
prosperous trade and commerce, with routes to Italy, the west, and North 
Africa from ports on the Corinthian Gulf, and to the Levant, Egypt, and 
the Black Sea from those on the Euboian Strait. Euboia is geologically part 
of Boiotia, and there were historic ties between the two regions. For the 
narrows at the Euripos, see 9.2.8. 

The central location of Boiotia and its fertility are among the reasons that 
it could naturally exercise leadership, but this potential was rarely realized. 
Mountain ranges, such as Parnes and Kithairon on the Attic frontier, 
protected its borders (Wallace, Strabo Description 11213). Epameinondas 
of Thebes, active in the early fourth century Bc, was well educated, a fine 
public speaker, and an excellent military commander (Diodoros 15.88.3; 
Pausanias 9.13.1), who had plans for a Boiotian hegemony. These collapsed, 
however, with his death at the Battle of Mantineia in 362 Bc (8.8.2; 
Xenophon, Hellenika 7.5.25). Yet the Thebans had a traditional disdain for 
education (2.3.7): Strabo expanded on Ephoros' idea that it was more useful 
in dealings with Greeks than others by pointing out that the Romans only 
realized its value when they began to have contact with peoples other than 
barbarians, and this led to their ability to rule the world (Elizabeth Rawson, 
Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic [London 1985] 321-2). 

9.2.3. The four earliest immigrant peoples into Boiotia were listed. 
The name of the Aonians survived in the Aonian Plain north of Thebes 
(9.2.31), and Aonia became a poetic name for Boiotia that had a vogue in 
Hellenistic and Roman times (Vergil Eclogues 6.65; Georgics 3.11). 
The Temmikians are hardly known, while the Lelegians were mentioned 
frequently by Strabo as one of the primitive peoples of Greece (7.7.2, etc.). 
The Hyantians lived west of Thebes (9.3.15): their name, similar to "hys" 
(“swine”) may have given rise to the proverbial tales of the Boiotian pig 
(7.7.1). The Phoenician founding of Thebes by Kadmos was an unques- 
tioned part of early Greek history, first noted by Herodotos (5.57—61). 
Strabo's account of Boiotian history is a series of population movements 
and expulsions, especially after the time of the Epigonoi, or the sons of the 
Seven Against Thebes (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.7.2). Eventually there 
was a certain amount of assimilation and all the peoples were called 
Boiotians. The expedition of the sons of Orestes was sixty years after the 
Trojan War (Thoukydides 1.12.3; see also Diodoros 19.53.8). For the 
Orchomenia and the Minyans, see 9.2.40. The early history of Boiotia is 
summarized in Buck, History 45—54. 

The Pelasgians (see 5.2.4) and Thracians ended up in Attika. The former 
were said to have built the walls of the Akropolis, and to have received 
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land near Hymettos in return (Herodotos 6.137). The so-called Pelasgic 
walls were identified in popular imagination with the visible Mycenaean 
remnants on the Akropolis (Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary 52). For 
Hyampolis, see 9.2.42. 

9.2.4. There are two anecdotes from the period of the expulsion of the 
Thracians and Pelasgians, both based on ambiguity. In the first, the 
Thracians attacked the Boiotians at night on the grounds that a truce 
was only for the daytime: such sophistry regarding day and night is not 
unique, with examples known regarding the founding of Metapontion 
(6.1.15) and Kallipolis in Iapygia (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman 
Antiquities 19.3). 

The second story is about the Pelasgians and Boiotians at Dodona 
(whether the famous oracle in Epeiros or its predecessor in Thessaly is 
not clear), an explanation of certain peculiarities in the way Boiotians 
consulted the oracle. The story is a typical ambiguous oracle tale, although 
inverted since it is the one who delivers the oracle, not the one receiving it, 
who was caught. 

9.2.5. The final section of Strabo’s historical summary concerns the 
more recent period, although the first sentence, about Penthilos (a son 
of Orestes involved in the settlement of Lesbos, 13.1.3), belongs to 
Section 9.2.4. Strabo skipped over several hundred years to the 
Persian War and the battle at Plataiai in 479 Bc, followed by the 
Theban hegemony a century later, which was due to their victories 
over Sparta at Leuktra in 371 Bc and at Mantineia nine years later. Yet 
the death of Epameinondas in the latter engagement ultimately resulted 
in the end of Theban aspirations. In the 350s Bc contention between 
Thebes and the Phokians — who managed the Delphic sanctuary — 
resulted in inconclusive warfare: the Phokians used the Delphic treasury 
to pay for their mobilization (Diodoros 16.23-60). Then the Thebans 
were defeated by the Macedonians at Chaironeia in 338 Bc (Diodoros 
16.85—6), and three years later the city revolted from Alexander the 
Great and was destroyed (Diodoros 17.12-13). It was restored and 
rebuilt by Kassandros in 316 Bc (Diodoros 17.118.2, 19.54; Pausanias 
9.7.4). The pattern is one of the inexorable decline of Thebes from the 
death of Epameinondas until Strabo’s day: the city also suffered at the 
hands of Sulla. Dio Chrysostom (7.120-1), writing two or three gen- 
erations after the time of Strabo, described a city in ruins with only 
a small part inhabited. For Tanagra see 9.2.10, and Thespiai, 9.2.25. 

9.2.6. The topographical account of Boiotia begins with a survey of the 
northeastern coast, starting where Strabo ended his summary of Attika 
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(9.1.22). Delphinion or the Sacred Harbor is probably the harbor of the 
Amphiareion, located in the bay today called Kamaraki, where some 
remains have been found — especially underwater harbor installations — 
and from which there is a path leading to the sanctuary (Michael 
Cosmopoulos, “Kamaraki, an Underwater Site in Attica, Greece,” //NA 
18 [1989] 273-6). Strabo is the only ancient source to mention the site. For 
Eretria see 10.1.8—11. There is no other reference to an ancient Eretria that 
was different from the famous historical city (see further, 10.1.10). Oropos, 
at modern Skala Oropou, was disputed between Attika and Boiotia. 
In Strabo’s time it belonged to the latter, but in Pausanias’ day (1.34.1) it 
had reverted to Attika. Modern Oropos, somewhat inland, was probably 
a medieval foundation (Fossey, Boiotia 30—3). 

9.2.7. Delion (modern Dilesi) lies a few kilometers farther along the 
coast, across the boundary from the Oropia to the Tanagrike (Fossey, 
Boiotia 62—6). Mycenaean tombs are in the vicinity, but there is no early 
tradition about Delion, and it thus was probably an Archaic or Classical 
foundation. It was famous for its temple of Apollo (the name *Delion" 
seems to be a diminutive of "Delos," from where the cult was imported). 
The site was most famous for the battle of 424 Bc, when Boiotian forces 
based at Tanagra defeated the Athenians (Thoukydides 4.91—7). The story 
about Sokrates and Xenophon has several variants, and may be confused 
with an account by Plato (Symposium 330e) in which Sokrates rescued 
Alkibiades at Potidaia. The accounts of Sokrates wartime valor were 
rejected by Athenaios (5.215-16). 

9.2.8. The Deep Harbor (Bathys Limen, modern Megalo Vathy) is one 
of two bays on either side of Aulis; its rocky quality, hardly unusual in this 
part of Greece, may be reflected in the Homeric epithet perreesa ( rocky," 
Homer, /liad 2.496; Fossey, Boiotia 74). “Deep” may merely mean that it 
is the larger of the two bays. Aulis lies just to the north, south of the 
smaller bay (modern Mikro Vathy), where there was a temple of Artemis 
(Pausanias 9.19.6—8) whose visible remains date from the fifth century Bc 
(Wallace, Strabo’ Description 29-31). The site seems to have been 
inhabited almost continuously from the Bronze Age into late antiquity, 
although there was a decline in the Roman period. The small size of the 
harbor was a concern in understanding its role as the staging point for the 
Achaian fleet. 

The Euripos is the narrows of the Euboian Strait. The manuscript figure 
of 70 stadia from Sounion has lost its first digit; the most probable number 
is 670. Originally there were two channels — the western one is now filled in 
and hardly visible — and the first bridge was constructed in the late fifth 
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century BC, when Chalkis was seeking Boiotian support in its revolt from 
Athens (Diodoros 13.47). The bridge was built over the eastern channel 
with a causeway over the western. At the time of Alexander the Great the 
walls of Chalkis were extended onto the Boiotian side (10.1.8); this was 
essentially the construction that Strabo saw (S. C. Bakhuizen, Studies in the 
Topography of Chalcis on Euboea [Leiden 1985] 48-54). 

The currents of the Euripos have baffled hydrologists since antiquity, as 
there are peculiarities of direction of flow and the timing of the changes. 
Ancient explanations suggested either tidal or tectonic activity (1.3.11—12; 
Aristotle, Meteorologia 2.8). For a detailed discussion, see Wallace, Strabo 
Description 34—8. 

9.2.9. Salganeus is just west of the Euripos. In prehistoric times it was at 
the prominent feature now called the Lithosoros, with the historic city 
perhaps established at nearby Karababas. Both sites lie at the western edge 
of a small plain that was within the Classical defensive perimeter of Chalkis 
(Wallace, Strabo's Description 38—41; Fossey, Boiotia 78-80). The Persian 
commander Megabates was either the cousin of Dareios I who led the 
expedition against Naxos in 500 Bc (Herodotos 5.30—5), or, more probably, 
the admiral of Xerxes twenty years later (Aischylos, Persians 22; Herodotos 
7.97 [as Megabazos]; Diodoros 11.12). It is not surprising that the Persians, 
unfamiliar with the complex waters of the Greek coasts, would be suspi- 
cious of a Greek pilot, but it is unusual for the eponymous hero of a Greek 
town to be someone from so late a period. Moreover, the story is in part 
formulaic, paralleling the circumstances of a certain Peloros, who met the 
same fate at the Strait of Messina and also had his name used topographi- 
cally and a monument erected in his honor (1.1.17). 

9.2.10. Graia has been a topographical problem since antiquity. It was 
mentioned by Homer (Iliad 2.498), who did not cite either Tanagra or 
Oropos, the two largest towns in the immediate vicinity in later times. 
The similarity of the name Tanagra, often spelled “Tanagraia,” meant that 
the people of that city believed that they had once been Graia (9.2.12; 
Pausanias 9.20.2), and Oropos made a similar claim (Aristotle F613). It has 
been argued that the large Mycenaean cemetery near modern Tanagra 
(formerly Vratsi, but not at the ancient city of that name), a few kilometers 
southwest of Aulis, represents ancient Graia (Wallace, Strabo Description 
42—3), yet Strabo's somewhat ambiguous text seems to place Graia on the 
coast. The best suggestion is that it is at the village of Dramesi, the first 
coastal settlement south of Aulis, where there are extensive Bronze Age 
remains (John M. Fossey, “The Identification of Graia," Euphrosyne n.s. 4 
[1970] 322). 
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For the sanctuary of Amphiaraos see 9.1.22. Narkissos the Eretrian was 
a local hero, perhaps a manifestation of the mythological figure of that name 
who came from Thespiai in western Boiotia and fell in love with his own 
reflection, committing suicide, whereupon the narcissus flower grew upon 
his grave (Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.339—510; Pausanias 9.31.7—9). The story is 
not documented before Hellenistic times. "Sigelos" may merely be a local 
epithet turned into a cultic practice. 

Poimandros was the mythical founder of Tanagra, and Poimandris may 
have been a village that was eventually assimilated into Tanagra (Plutarch, 
Greek Questions 37; Pausanias 9.20.1). The Gephyraians were an early 
ethnic group from Eretria who settled in eastern Boiotia and eventually 
ended up in Attika: Herodotos believed that they were part of the original 
Phoenician settlers with Kadmos (Herodotos 5.55—61). They were of parti- 
cular interest because Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who killed the tyrant 
Hipparchos in Athens in 514 BC, were Gephyraian. Their presence in 
eastern Boiotia may be reflected in the names Tanagraia and Graia. 

Knopia was probably a suburb of Thebes. The Thebans believed that 
Amphiaraos was swallowed up just south of the city (Pausanias 9.8.3), and 
this may be the location of the Theban Amphiareion. The exact position of 
Knopia is unknown, but the toponym Knopis existed in central Boiotia 
(Nikandros, Theriaka 889). 

9.2.11. Mykalessos is at modern Rhitsona, 8 km. southwest of the 
Euripos, on the ancient road between Chalkis and Thebes. The city was 
mentioned by Homer (Miad 2.498; Homeric Hymn to Apollo 224; see also 
Thoukydides 7.29—30; Pausanias 9.19.4); its pre-Greek name suggests early 
habitation, confirmed by the discovery of pottery from the Early Helladic 
through Roman periods, as well as many architectural fragments and 
a large cemetery that was in use from Late Geometric times into the 
third century Bc (Fossey, Boiotia 80—;). 

Harma, also mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.499), was deserted by late 
Hellenistic times. It lies about 6 km. southwest of Mykalessos on a peak 
called Kastro. Like Mykalessos, it was on the Thebes-Chalkis road. 
Strabo's assertion that it was abandoned in his day is confirmed by the 
lack of post-Hellenistic material at the site (Fossey, Boiotia 85-9). Its name 
(“Chariot”) is another demonstration of the prominence of Amphiaraos in 
this region, although the story about his empty chariot ending up at Harma 
is geographically convoluted. 

Adrastos was another of the Seven Against Thebes. He was of Argive or 
Sikyonian origin and was the brother-in-law of Amphiaraos. The two were 
the only attackers to escape the battle, and their careers were to some extent 
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intertwined. Arion was Adrastos’ divine horse, whose speed saved him 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.6.8). Adrastos fled to Athens, and thus his story 
was of interest to the Athenian historian Philochoros (F113). 

Intruding in the middle of the account of Boiotian Harma is 
a discussion of Attic Harma, probably the prominent cliffs that mark the 
south face of Mt. Parnes, situated just southeast of Phyle. To some they 
had the appearance of a chariot. Lightning in this region was rare — the 
phrase “lightning through Harma" was proverbial for an unusual occur- 
rence (Plutarch, Symposium 5.5) — so it was seen as a divine sign, the signal 
to make an offering to Delphi. The vantage point in Athens to watch for 
the lightning was the hearth of Zeus Astrapaios near the Olympion and the 
adjacent shrine of Apollo Pythios. 

9.2.12. Mention of the route from Thebes to Argos suggests that Strabo 
was still thinking of the Argive hero Adrastos. Tanagra would literally be 
on the left of the route, but oddly not visible. The town on the right has 
dropped out of the text, and the passage is probably hopelessly corrupt. 
Strabo barely mentioned Tanagra, despite, by his own account, being the 
most important city in eastern Boiotia (9.2.5), a judgement supported by 
the historical record and archaeology. Its prominent remains are at the site 
of Grimadha (not to be confused with the modern village of Vratsi, 
unfortunately renamed Tanagra, several kilometers to the northwest), 
where a circuit wall of the early fourth century Bc can be traced throughout 
its entire length, with many urban remains in and around it (Duane 
W. Roller, “Tanagra Survey Project 1985. The Site of Grimadha,” BSA 82 
[1987] 213-32). The toponym was not mentioned by Homer (hence, 
perhaps, Strabo’s disinterest), and the town came into being in the early 
Archaic period, flourishing until late Roman times, occasionally holding 
the hegemony of Boiotia. 

Hyria is probably at modern Tseloneri, on the coast just west of 
Chalkis and within its fortified perimeter, although there are other 
candidates in the region and exact placement of the ancient town is not 
certain (Fossey, Boiotia 75-6). Hyrieus was the father of the great hunter 
Orion, who was repeatedly associated with eastern Boiotia. Hysiai and 
Erythrai are neighboring villages south of Thebes on the slopes of Mt. 
Kithairon. Hysiai, the more western, is at the site of Kriekouli (confus- 
ingly renamed Erythrai), and Erythrai is a short distance to the east at 
Darimari (renamed Daphne). The two towns were often mentioned in 
tandem (e.g. Euripides, Bacchants 751-2; Herodotos 9.15), and their 
nearness to Plataiai meant that they were important in the preliminaries 
to the battle of 479 Bc. 
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Nykteus was the son of Hyrieus and the grandfather of Labdakos the 
grandfather of Oidipous (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.5.5, 3.10.1). He founded 
Hysiai, or Hyrie, before moving to Thebes. Antiope was the mother of the 
early Theban rulers Amphion and Zethos: Odysseus saw her in Hades 
(Homer, Odyssey 11.260—4). For further on Erythrai, see 9.2.24. 

For Hysiai in the Argeia see 8.6.17; for Erythrai in Ionia, 14.1.32-4. 
Heleon (near modern Dritsa, unfortunately renamed Arma) lies just 
southwest of ancient Harma (9.2.1) in a marshy (bele) region. 
The identification is probable but not certain, but there are extensive 
circuit walls just to the west of the modern town, and pottery from all 
periods (Wallace, Strabo s Description 56-7; Fossey, Boiotia 89—95). 

9.2.13. Anthedon (modern Loukisia) is in the middle of a coastal plain 
that is somewhat isolated from the rest of Boiotia. Whether or not Strabo’s 
interpretation of Homer’s “farthest” is correct, it was the last city (polis) in 
Boiotia on this coast: the other settlements were merely towns (polichnai). 
The site was partially excavated in the late nineteenth century, and visible 
remains are impressive, with a complete circuit wall and extensive harbor 
installations (Fossey, Boiotia 252-7). Larymna is at the mouth of the 
Kephissos River and on the border with Lokris (Polybios 20.5.7). 
The modern name Larmes for the bay seems to preserve the ancient one. 
There are visible remains on a promontory and harbor installations 
(Wallace, Strabo’s Description 73-6). There was another Larymna a few 
kilometers inland (see further, 9.2.18). 

Halai, the last town on this coast that could be called Boiotian, lies at 
modern Agios Theologos, separated from Larymna by a promontory. Its 
name suggests salt deposits in the region. Excavations in the early twentieth 
century revealed the city walls, a temple to Athena, and other civic build- 
ings, and indicated that the city began to flourish in the sixth century Bc 
(Wallace, Strabo s Description 59-60). Mycenaean remains are few in this 
region, and neither Halai nor Larymna was mentioned by Homer. This 
coast was ravaged by Sulla, who destroyed all three towns (Plutarch, Sulla 
26). For the Attic locales named Halai, see 9.1.21—2. 

Aigai on Euboia is probably a confusion with the one in Achaia (see also 
8.7.4), which was associated with Poseidon. The Euboian toponym refers to 
a mountain, modern Kandili, but there is no real evidence for either the town 
or any sanctuary of Poseidon, although the region of Limni and Politika may 
yet reveal remains (Bakhuizen, Studies 125-7). Nevertheless, the presumption 
of a town named Aigai on Euboia did enter the literature (Statius, Thebaid 
7.371). Orobiai is to the northwest of Mt. Aigai, perhaps at modern Rovies. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 426 Bc (Thoukydides 3.89.2). 
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Returning to Boiotia, Strabo noted Mt. Messapion (modern Ktipas), 
a high isolated ridge that separates the Anthedonia from the rest of 
Boiotia, rising to 1,021 m. It is particularly prominent, since it does not 
connect with any of the other Boiotian mountains and is the highest peak 
completely in Boiotia, used at an early date for a signalling point 
(Aischylos, Agamemnon 293). The eponymous Messapos is only known 
from late sources, especially Italian ones, and seems to have no genuine 
Greek tradition: he may be nothing more than a created connection 
between similar Greek and Italian toponyms. For Iagypia and Messapia 
in Italy, see 6.3.1. 

Glaukos of Anthedon was a local fisherman who, after leaping into the 
sea (probably at the point where Messapion comes closest to the coast), 
became a local cultic figure. His story was known to both Pindar and 
Aischylos (Pausanias 9.22.6—7), but the extant material about him is 
Hellenistic and Roman. Nevertheless he was connected, however anachro- 
nistically, with important figures in Greek mythology such as the 
Argonauts and Kirke (Apollonios 1.1310; Ovid, Metamorphoses 
13.904-14.74). 

9.2.14. This section is rather confusing because of several gaps in the text. 
Isos is mentioned nowhere else and is based on an emendation of Homer 
(liad 2.508) from Nisa to Isos. There are early remains 6.5 km. southwest 
of Anthedon in and around a hill known as Pyrgos, including a medieval 
tower, with pottery of all periods from Neolithic to Byzantine. Its location 
as the closest settlement to Anthedon makes this the probable site of Isos, if 
such a town existed, but there is no actual confirmation (Fossey, Boiotia 
257-61). Yet the normal reading of the Homeric line is “Nisa,” which 
Apollodoros, the author of the commentary on the Catalogue of Ships 
(F168), emended because he knew of no Nisa in Boiotia. Strabo rejected 
it on metrical grounds. It is unlikely that this refers to Nisaia in the Megaris 
(9.1.6). Other emendations to /liad 2.508 included Kreusa (9.2.25) and 
Pharai, one of the four immediate dependencies of Tanagra, which 
produced coinage in the Archaic and Classical periods (Head, Historia 
Numorum 347). Any attempt to locate the town is problematic, but the best 
possibility is at Agios Pandeleimon, near the coast north-northeast of 
ancient Tanagra. Nysa is otherwise unknown. 

9.2.15. Having completed his survey of the Euboian coast of Boiotia, 
Strabo next considered the interior (through 9.2.30). This account is much 
more a Homeric commentary than the previous portion: in fact, Strabo 
stressed that he was following the Catalogue of Ships (9.2.21). First, how- 
ever, he discussed the physical geography of the region, noting the large 
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central plain of Boiotia, which extends from Thebes to the west, domi- 
nated by the Kopaic basin. The plain was surrounded by mountains: 
Parnes and Kithairon to the south and the Phokian mountains to the 
north. Strabo placed Kithairon to the west, but it is actually due south of 
Thebes (its proximity to that city is reflected in the story of Oidipous), 
rising to 1,292 m. He may have erroneously written “Kithairon” for 
“Helikon,” which dominates the western edge of Boiotia but is not men- 
tioned in this passage (see 9.2.25). 

9.2.16. The central part of the Boiotian plain is marked by Lake 
Kopais, which would be marshy part of the year. The east and west 
ends of the plain (around Thebes and beyond Orchomenos) were 
generally always dry, although there may have been small marshy 
areas. The Kopaic basin is karst topography, a geological phenomenon 
of special interest to Strabo (see also 8.8.4). Today it is permanently 
dry, and the caves and ancient water exits (called katavothra) are con- 
spicuous on the northeastern side. The annual cycle of flooding and 
drying affected the location of habitation: Strabo provided a number of 
examples (see also 9.2.17—18, 35). 

9.2.17. Every winter Lake Kopais would fill, with the deeper portions at 
the eastern, or downstream side. In this region cities were not built close to 
the lake level, and often were situated on promontories. To the west, 
however, the lake was shallow and did not reach the same level 
every year, so towns could be on the floor of the basin itself, but this was 
not without peril, as some would be flooded (9.2.35). Certain towns may 
have had to move permanently, although the evidence for this is dubious. 
The name of Plataiai (see further, 9.2.31) suggested the blade (plate) of an 
oar, but the word really means “flat” and more probably reflects the 
location of the town in a plain: not only is it a long way from the lake 
but it is not even in view of it. Helos, Heleon, and Heilesion were thought 
to be derived from “hele” (“marsh”), but this is not certain. Helos is 
otherwise unknown; for Heleon see 9.2.12, and for Heilesion, 9.2.26 (as 
Eileision). Regardless of the details, Strabo's point that the rise and fall of 
the lake produced demographic changes is quite valid. 

9.2.18. Lake Kopais, which in its natural and full state filled much of the 
Boiotian plain, tended to dry up in summer, as noted, and it is probable 
that the western portions could be cultivated at that time. The Kephissos 
River (9.2.19) flowed through the lake. The variability of the lake level and 
the threat to lakeside towns led to several attempts to drain it: the major 
problem was the clogging of the katavothras at the east end. In Classical 
times, and perhaps earlier, flooding was not an issue, but it became one in 
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the fourth century Bc. Shafts and tunnels exist at the lower end of the lake, 
as well as canals that directed water into the katavothras, but exactly which 
of these, if any, were part of the project of Krates of Chalkis is not known. 
Evidently he was not successful in his efforts, which probably took place 
in the 330s Bc. It is possible that this is the same Krates who was a 
mining engineer and who accompanied Alexander on his expedition 
(Diogenes Laertios 4.23; Heckel, Whos Who 99; Brigitte Gullath, “Die 
Arbeiten des Krates zur Kopaisentwásserung im Spiegel der literarischen 
Überlieferung,” Teiresias Supplement 3 |ed. Albert Schachter, Montreal 
1990] 89-95). Beginning in 1883, there was a lengthy effort to drain the 
lake which was not completed until 1931, although by 1895, when Frazer 
visited, much of the basin was already cultivated (Frazer, Pausanias s 
Description, vol. 5, pp. 110-20). 

The eponymous town of Kopai, which was most threatened by the lake, 
lies at modern Topolia. The name means “oars,” reflecting its location: the 
hill on which the town stood was at times accessible only by boat. Probable 
Mycenaean walling has been found at the site, which lies slightly over 
a kilometer west of the prominent fortress of Gla, an island in the lake. 
Inscriptions identify the location of Kopai without question (Fossey, 
Boiotia 277-81; see also 9.2.27). 

Larymna in Lokris is near Boiotian Larymna (9.2.13), although it is 
difficult to distinguish the two. The lower city, at the coast, was Boiotian, 
and the upper Lokrian. It is possible that the newer town (presumably the 
upper one) was founded after Sulla destroyed the lower one (Plutarch, 
Sulla 26). Another nearby town, Anchoe, adds to the confusion, probably 
just south of (lower) Larymna at modern Bazaraki (Wallace, Strabo’ 
Description 74-6). The lake near Anchoe, part of the ancient lower course 
of the Kephissos, no longer exists. For Orchomenos, see 9.2.42. 

Eleusis and Athenai were lakeside towns that had been destroyed in 
a winter flood: the former is perhaps at ancient Agoriani at the southwest 
comer of the Kopais basin, and Athenai is at or near the sanctuary of 
Athena Itonia (9.2.29), probably at Mamoura (erroneously renamed 
Alalkomenai) just to the north (Fossey, Boiotia 335-6). The general area 
of these towns is defined by the Triton River which was near Alalkomenai 
(Pausanias 9.33.7). These toponyms more commonly associated with 
Attika are part of a region of assumed Athenian influence: evidently 
Kekrops, the first king of Athens, was also connected with this area, with 
a shrine to him at nearby Haliartos (Pausanias 9.33.1). It was said that he 
had ruled Boiotia, but a defective text at this point prevents further 
understanding. Yet these Athenian associations are documented no earlier 
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than Strabo and may be a late construct. Ogygia as a name for Boiotia is 
from mythical King Ogygos, the first king of Boiotia and the father of the 
eponymous Alalkomenia and Eleusis (Pausanias 1.38.7, 9.5.1, 9.33.5). 
A remnant of his presence was the Ogygian Gate at Thebes (Euripides, 
Phoenician Women 1113). 

The Melas River was near Orchomenos at the western end of the Kopais 
basin. Strabo also placed it at Haliartos some distance away at the south- 
eastern corner of the lake. Plutarch, a local, was enthusiastic about the virtues 
of the Melas, which may have flowed across the Kopaic basin toward the 
vicinity of Haliartos and through many marshes before joining the Kephissos 
(Plutarch, Sulla 20.4—5). 

9.2.19. The Kephissos is the largest river in Boiotia. Its source, following 
Homer, Miad 2.523, was at Lilaia in Phokis (see also 9.3.16), where there are 
several tributaries that come together to make the main stream. 
The various towns on the upper river are discussed later in Part 2 or 
Part 3. At Orchomenos the river flowed into Lake Kopais. The Permessos 
and Olmeios are southern tributaries flowing north from Mt. Helikon, but 
they cannot be identified with certainty among the several streams in this 
area (Wallace, Strabo’s Description 80). Other rivers may have been 
mentioned in the lost part of the text. Strabo’s circuit of Lake Kopais, 
about 70 km., seems large, but it is impossible to determine the criteria 
for the figure. The outlets of the lake are in the caves at its northeast 
end, especially the one called the Great Katavothra, but today the 
Kephissos has been diverted east into Lake Paralimni and no longer 
reaches the sea. 

9.2.20. Strabo named three Boiotian lakes in addition to Kopais, 
Trephia, Kephissis, and Hylike, but almost immediately digressed to 
a Homeric exegesis, and thus it is difficult to locate them. There are two 
north of Thebes and east of the Kopais, modern Likeri and Paralimni, lying 
in an isolated part of Boiotia whose topography has changed greatly since 
antiquity, especially with the draining of the Kopais. Strabo was the only 
one to mention Lake Trephia, but there was a lakeside town named 
Trapheia (Nikandros, Theriaka 887), which is perhaps at a Mycenaean 
site today called Lithares, south of modern Lake Likeri. This would 
support the idea that Likeri is ancient Trephia, although the reasoning is 
slightly circular (Fossey, Boiotia 225-9, 244-6). Hylike, which Strabo 
believed was the same as the Homeric Lake Kephissis (Miad 5.709), must 
then be Paralimni, but Strabo’s presentation is less than clear. 

In the same region was Homeric Hyle (also called Hylai, perhaps a later 
name). Strabo was at pains to reject the emendation to Hyde, noting that 
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this was a place in Lydia (13.4.6). Boiotian Hyle is presumably near Lake 
Hylike, and, at the southwest end of the lake, at the village of Oungra, 
there is an extensive ancient settlement around an akropolis that was 
occupied from perhaps as early as the Neolithic period into Classical 
times. In the fourth century Bc this town seems to have been abandoned, 
but another developed at modern Klimatari, just to the southwest of 
Oungra on Lake Likeri, which lasted into the Roman period. These two 
sites are the most probable for Hyle, and the change in location (the end of 
the earlier site meshes exactly with the establishment of the later one) may 
reflect some hydraulic exigency, since it took place at the time of Krates’ 
failed efforts (Fossey, Boiotia 235-43). Nevertheless all attempts to untangle 
the topography of this region are speculative. 

Tychios of Hyle made a shield for Aias the son of Telamon, constructed 
of seven layers of oxhide covered with an eighth of bronze. It served Aias 
well in his duel with Hektor, and was said to be “like a tower” (Homer, 
Iliad 7.219—23). 

9.2.21. A badly defective section serves as the transition from Strabo's 
discussion of the physical geography of interior Boiotia to his actual 
enumeration of the towns. This relies on the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, 
which, very roughly, runs from east to west. Strabo cited each of the 
twenty-nine Boiotian towns in the Catalogue in the order that they are 
presented in the iad, with the exception of the last two, Nisa and 
Anthedon (which had been previously examined at 9.2.13-14). There is 
probably a Homeric topographical commentary lying behind this portion 
of the Geography, perhaps originally based on that of Apollodoros, yet 
many other localities not cited by Homer were also included. The first two 
Homeric towns are Hyrie and Aulis, about which Strabo had nothing to 
say beyond referring the reader to his previous comments (9.2.8, 12). 

9.2.22. Schoinos is hardly known, but Strabo explicity placed it on the 
Thebes—Anthedon road and about 10 km. from Thebes. He called it 
a territory, suggesting that in his day any town had been abandoned. 
Northeast of the modern settlement of Mouriki is a summit with walling, 
and pottery from Archaic through Hellenistic date, probably the ancient 
town. The name survives in the Schoinos River just to the south (Fossey, 
Boiotia 229-32). 

9.2.23. Skolos, which figured in military movements of the fifth and 
fourth centuries BC around Thebes and Plataiai (Herodotos 9.15; 
Xenophon, Hellenika 5.4.48—9), was in ruins by the second century aD 
(Pausanias 9.4.4), but may still have been inhabited in Strabo’s time. It was 
in the Parasopia, the upper Asopos valley, between Plataiai and Thebes 
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and downstream of the road between those points. The site cannot be 
precisely located, but was in a rugged situation, and may have been on the 
high peak of Soros southeast of Thebes, where there are extensive remains 
(Fossey, Boiotia 119-26). Skolos near Olynthos (perhaps more correctly 
Stolos) was mentioned in a treaty between the Athenians and Spartans of 
422 BC (Thoukydides 5.18.5), and is probably near Plana in the Chalkidike. 
Since Boiotian Skolos was near the Asopos River, Strabo repeated what he 
wrote at 8.6.24 about other streams of the same name. 

9.2.24. Eteonos, like Skolos, was in the Parasopia. Homer (//iad 2.497) 
and Strabo are the only ancient sources to refer to it: the Homeric epithet, 
polyknemos (“with many peaks") indicates that it was in rugged territory, 
not the flat Asopos valley, but there is no obvious candidate for its location. 
The name Skaphlai (the exact spelling is not certain) survived into the 
fourth century Bc (Hellenika Oxyrhynchia 11.3, 12.3). 

The Asopos River is the major stream of eastern Boiotia, flowing from 
the eastern foothills of Mt. Helikon through the Parasopia between Thebes 
and Plataiai, and then dropping through a steep gorge onto the coastal 
plain just south of Tanagra. It enters the Euboian Strait west of Oropos. 
It was known to Homer (//iad 4.383) and was an important topographical 
feature of the region (Herodotos 6.108; Thoukydides 2.5.2). The Ismenos, 
a much smaller stream, flowed from the vicinity of Thebes north into Lake 
Hylike. The Dirke Spring (modern Paraporti) is at the west side of the 
citadel of Thebes. Both the Ismenos and Dirke Spring were common 
topographical features for the dramatists in their accounts of Thebes, 
sometimes mentioned in tandem (Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes 273, 
307; Sophokles, Antigone 105). 

Potniai is not truly an alternate name for the Dirke Spring, but a village 
just south-southwest of Thebes (Xenophon, Hellenika 5.4.51; Pausanias 
9.8.1—2). Its site is at modern Tachi, where excavations in the 1970s revealed 
material of the Classical period (Fossey, Boiotia 208-10). Potniai was most 
remembered for its local citizen Glaukos, who neglected the worship of 
Aphrodite and was torn to pieces by his horses, since they had been driven 
mad by the waters of Dirke, yet another Theban dismemberment tale 
(Vergil, Georgics 3.266—8; Pausanias 9.8.2). The story was treated by 
Aischylos in his Glaukos of Potniai. Potniai was also the site of a famous 
pig cult. 

For Kithairon, which forms a barrier south of Thebes, see 9.2.15. 
Therapnai is not documented elsewhere. It may be the same as the 
Therapna mentioned by Pindar in a Theban context (Pythian 11.63), 
and there was also a Therapne near Sparta (Herodotos 6.61). But as 
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a common noun the word means “settlement,” which was the way Euripides 
(Bacchants 1043) used it — Pentheus passed through the Theban therapna 
on the way to his fate — and Strabo (or someone else) turned it into 
a toponym. Even if a specific place, no location has been suggested, 
although since the dismemberment of Pentheus was around Skolos, any 
locality named Therapnai would have been between it and Thebes, or 
southeast of the city. 

Teumessos is northeast of Thebes on the road to Chalkis (Pausanias 
9.19.12). It is not in the Catalogue of Ships but was an ancient settlement, as 
its pre-Greek name testifies, as well as its use by the author of the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (224). It was from Teumessos that the Seven approached 
Thebes (Euripides, Phoenician Women 1098-101). The site is probably at 
Mesovouni, northeast of Thebes and a summit that is notoriously windy, 
as recorded by Antimachos of Kolophon (F2), the fifth-century Bc author 
of the Thebaid. 

9.2.25. Thespiai (or Thespia or Thespeia), is at modern Erimokastro, 
renamed Thespiai, lying west-southwest of Thebes in the foothills of Mt. 
Helikon. Substantial remains of the ancient city were visible until the late 
nineteenth century, and identification is certain because of the over 1,000 
inscriptions found at the site (Fossey, Boiotia 135-40). It was an important 
city from at least the sixth century BC, repeatedly contending with Thebes, 
and in Strabo’s time it and Tanagra were the two most important Boiotian 
cities (9.2.5). 

Kreousa, or Kreusis, the seaport of Thespiai (modern Livadhostro), lies 
just to the west-southwest at the head of the westernmost bay on the 
southern coast of Boiotia. There are impressive remains on both sides of 
the upper bay, and the site was occupied from Early Helladic through 
Byzantine times (Fossey, Boiotia 157-63). It was the major embarkation 
point for travel to the Peloponnesos, a difficult voyage (Pausanias 9.32.1). 

Askre was famous as the home of Hesiod, who immortalized its dis- 
agreeability (Works and Days 639-40). Strabo located it precisely, and the 
site is at the hill of Pyrgaki about 8 km. northwest of Thespiai. It was not 
mentioned by Homer but nevertheless was occupied in the Bronze Age and 
continuously thereafter to the Roman period, although abandoned by 
the second century AD (Pausanias 9.29.2; Fossey, Boiotia 142-5). For 
Aiolian Kyme see 13.3.6. 

Mychos (“Recess”) Harbor is difficult to locate. Its distance from 
Kreousa is about 19 km., but Boiotian territory continues for about 
50 km. beyond this point to the west, with several harbors. Strabo cited 
two different harbors (Mychos and the one at Pegai and Oinoe), both said 
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to be “the deepest part of the Krisaian [Corinthian] Gulf.” He may have 
turned the common noun “mychos” into a toponym. 

Mt. Helikon, at 1,749 m., is the highest mountain in Boiotia and the 
southernmost peak of the Pindos range, which curves to the north and 
forms a major barrier in central and northern Greece. It is not snow 
covered all year today, but Strabo may have seen it in winter (see 8.6.21). 
The mountain was particularly renowned, especially noted for its unusual 
flora (Pausanias 9.28.1), and has long been a subject for poets because of its 
connection with the Muses. The Sanctuary of the Muses is west of 
Thespiai, at the western end of a valley that penetrates some distance 
into the eastern side of the mountain, where there are visible remains. 
Askre is just to the north. The sanctuary and valley were probably 
a religious site from earliest times, but the historic cult seems to have 
developed in the sixth century Bc. When Pausanias visited in the middle of 
the second century AD, it was still a major shrine with many notable works 
of art (Pausanias 9.29—31; Fossey, Boiotia 141). 

Hippoukrene (Horse's Spring, modern Kriopigadhi) was created by 
Pegasos when his hoof scraped the surface of Helikon as he flew over the 
mountain (Aratos, Phainomena 216—24). It was first mentioned by the local 
resident Hesiod (Theogony 6), and lies high above the Valley of the Muses 
(Wallace, Smrabos Description 104). The Cave of the Leibethridian 
Nymphs has not been located, but Pausanias (9.34.3) saw images of the 
nymphs at a location 40 stadia (about 8 km.) from Koroneia, thus placing 
it on the north side of Helikon. Leibethron was a city in Thrace (as was 
Pimpleia, or Pimpla, and Peiris was a territory: see 10.3.17): hence Strabo's 
assumption that the worship of the Muses on Mt. Helikon was Thracian in 
origin. The first to initiate the cult of the Nine Muses was a Macedonian 
named Pieros, who was said to have had nine daughters and to write poetry 
about the Muses (Pausanias 9.29.3). 

After discussing the region of Mt. Helikon, Strabo returned to Thespiai 
for a final comment about its most famous piece of art, the Eros of 
Praxiteles, from the fourth century Bc. Glykera of Thespiai is otherwise 
unknown, and Praxiteles is usually associated with Phryne. The Eros was 
removed to Rome by Gaius Caligula, returned by Claudius, and taken 
again by Nero, who placed it in the lecture halls of the Porticus Octavia, 
which had been built by Augustus’ sister (Pliny, Natural History 36.22; 
Pausanias 9.27.3), but the statue was lost when the building burned in the 
fire of Ap 80 (Dio 66.24.2; Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 
317-18). In Cicero's day, the Eros was said to be the only reason to go to 
Thespiai (Cicero, Against Verres 2.4.4). 
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Strabo reiterated his comment (9.2.6) that Tanagra and Thespiai were 
the only surviving cities in Boiotia in his time, although it is somewhat of 
an exaggeration to suggest that all the others were ruined. Nevertheless it is 
clear that there was significant depopulation (or reorganization) in Roman 
Boiotia: Pausanias reported nine abandoned cities by the second 
century AD, but the reasons for this were complex and varied (see further, 
9.5.12; Alcock, Graecia Capta 145-8). 

9.2.26. Strabo had already discussed Graia, Mykalessos, Harma, 
Erythrai, Eleon (as Heleon), and Hyle (9.2.10-12). Eilesion (or 
Heilesion) had been mentioned in passing (9.2.17), but Strabo probably 
did not know its location: he and Homer (//;ad 2.499) were the only ones 
to mention it, yet the name is still current in the region of the village of 
Chlembotsari (renamed Asopia) at the east end of the Parasopia, just above 
the Asopos gorge. This is the probable location of the ancient town 
(Fossey, Boiotia 127—30), about 5.5 km. west of Tanagra, whose dependency 
Eileision was. Peteon should be near the Thebes-Anthedon road, perhaps 
at the village of Platanaki, 6.5 km. southwest of Anthedon. 

Okalee (or Okalea) was precisely located by Strabo — equidistant from 
Haliartos and Alalkomenai — but there is no truly suitable site in this area 
on the southern shores of the Kopais plain: the likeliest is near modern 
Zagora (Fossey, Boiotia 314-18). For Medeon in Phokis, see 9.3.13. Boiotian 
Medeon was on a bay of Lake Kopais, now called Dhavlosis, northwest of 
Thebes, where there are extensive remains at a site called Kastraki. It seems 
to have been occupied continuously from the Early Bronze Age to 
Hellenistic times (Wallace, Strabo’s Description 108-9). A small distance 
to the southwest, also on the shore of the lake, was Onchestos (9.2.33). 
Mt. Phoinikion must be one of the promontories extending toward the 
Kopaic basin, perhaps the ridge known today as Phaga (Frazer, Pausanias 5 
Description vol. 5, pp. 1338-9). Strabo did not mention that this was where 
the Sphinx confronted travelers — a typical story of a brigand assaulting 
passers-by on a narrow road — whose career ended when Oidipous 
answered the riddle (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.5.8). The Sphinx was first 
mentioned by Hesiod (Theogony 326), and the name Phoinikion is not, as it 
might seem, from “Phoenician,” but a variant of “Sphinx,” which was 
locally *Phix" (Plato, Kratylos 28). 

9.2.27. The list of eight towns (all discussed elsewhere by Strabo) is 
probably not part of the original text but a manuscript gloss 
(John M. Fossey, “An Intrusive Gloss in Strabo ix, 2.27 (410)?” LCM 4 
[1979] 113-16). The point is that each locality had its own name for the lake, 
but the name Kopais predominated because that town was situated at the 
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deep end, near the outlet. For the Memorial of Teiresias, the Tilphossa 
Spring, and Mt. Tilphossion see 9.2.36. 

9.2.28. Eutresis probably lies just southeast of Thespiai at modern 
Arkapodhi; excavations have revealed it to be a major Bronze Age site, 
with occupation lasting into at least the Hellenistic period (Fossey, Boiotia 
149-54). The story of Zethos and Amphion was a typical Boiotian tale 
about infant exposure, most famous in the story of Oidipous and evolving 
all the way to Romulus and Remus. Zethos and Amphion removed the 
Theban usurper Lykos, and were eventually succeeded by Laios, the 
father of Oidipous (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.5.5). Their tomb was still 
visible in Roman times near the north gate of Thebes (Pausanias 9.17.4; see 
also Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes 527-8). 

Thisbe (or Thisbai) lies at the head of a small coastal plain on the south 
side of Mt. Helikon, at modern Kakosi (renamed Thisvi). Its identification 
is assured because of many inscriptions bearing the name of the town: it 
was occupied from the Early Bronze Age through the Roman period, and 
there are extensive remains. Its seaport was on the bay today called the 
Dhomvraina Gulf, whose head is about 3 km. south of the town. Yet the 
exact location of the port is not known with certainty, but was presumably 
around the village of Agios Ioannes (Fossey, Boiotia 178-83). The bay is 
about 30 km. northeast of Sikyon in the Peloponnesos. 

9.2.29. Koroneia, whose name has survived in the modern Palaia 
Koroneia, lies on a ridge from which the summit of Helikon is conspicu- 
ously visible, in a valley extending south-southwest from the Kopaic 
basin. Identification is due both to the name and to many inscriptions 
from the site, yet physical remains are few (Fossey, Boiotia 324-30). 
According to the sources that Strabo followed at this point, the 
Boiotians had been expelled from Boiotia and went to Thessaly, but 
eventually returned and annexed the western part of the Kopaic basin 
(9.2.3). This was after the Trojan War, but in the Homeric Catalogue 
Koroneia is part of Boiotia, yet Orchomenos is not (Homer, ///ad 2.503, 
511). Whatever the date of the Catalogue, it represents a different tradition 
from that which Strabo used, in which the Boiotians acquired Koroneia 
and Orchomenos at the same time. 

The Sanctuary of Itonian Athena was an offshoot of one at Itonos in 
Thessaly (9.5.14), and was a federal religious center (Albert Schachter, Cults 
of Boiotia [BICS Supplement 38, 1981], vol. 1, pp. 117-27). There is evidence 
for an ancient sanctuary at modern Mamoura, about 2 km. northeast of 
Palaia Koroneia, perhaps at the church of the Metamorphosis. Remains are 
few (Fossey, Boiotia 330-2). 
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One of the two streams flowing through the valley at Koroneia must be 
the ancient Kouarios (a form used only by Strabo), named after a river in 
Thessaly (9.5.14, 17). The other was the Phalaros (Pausanias 9.34.5): the 
Kouarios is probably the eastern one (Wallace, Strabo’s Description 116). 
Although Strabo thought that Alkaios’ form “Koralios” was incorrect 
(9.2.33), it may have survived in the modern village named Koriani, or 
Agoriani (which may equally be derived from Koroneia). Alkaios of Lesbos, 
active in the early sixth century Bc, was familiar with Hesiod (Alkaios 
F347), from whom he may have learned about this obscure region of 
Boiotia, or he may have actually visited. 

9.2.30. Haliartos lies about 15 km. east of Koroneia at the edge of the 
Kopaic basin on the hill of Kastri Maziou. Various parts of the site have 
been excavated since the 1920s, and the outline of the city and its walls are 
well established, with the recovery of numerous inscriptions that ensure its 
identification. The site seems to have been occupied essentially continu- 
ously from the Bronze Age into Byzantine times (Fossey, Boiotia 301-8), 
and Strabo’s assertion that it was deserted in his day may reflect 
a momentary lull, or a source dating from shortly after the city was 
destroyed in 171 Bc by the Romans as retaliation for its support of the 
Macedonian king Perseus (Livy 42.63). For the Permessos and the 
Olmeios, see 9.2.19. The region was largely marshy in antiquity, perhaps 
the origin of the Homeric epithet “grassy” (Homer, Iliad 2.503). The reeds 
around Lake Kopais were famous for producing superior flutes, with one 
variety called the auletikon, or “flute reed” (Pliny, Natural History 16.169; 
see also Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.11.8—9). 

9.2.31. The site of Plataiai (at modern Kokkla, renamed Plataiai) is 
undisputed, from not only the many historical references, especially to 
the battle of 479 Bc, but the numerous inscriptions. It lies about 13 km. 
south-southwest of Thebes at the foot of Mt. Kithairon. The ancient road 
from Thebes is close to the modern one, and after crossing Kitharion both 
passed Eleutherai, which was on the border between Boiotia and Attika, 
near modern Giphtokastro. A large fortress here, primarily of the late 
fourth century Bc, may mark the ancient site (Wallace, Strabo $ Description 
124-6). 

The Asopos is actually a few kilometers north of Plataiai. The Sanctuary 
of Zeus Eleutherios was east of the city, but has not been specifically 
located (Pausanias 9.2.3—7). The Eleutheria was established after the battle 
of 479 BC by the Athenian leader Aristeides, and took place every four years 
(Plutarch, Aristeides 21.1). Someone heading east from Plataiai would first 
encounter the altar of Zeus Eleutherios, and then, a little farther, the state 
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tombs, with separate common graves for various contingents in the battle 
(Herodotos 9.85). 

Plataiai in Sikyonia is otherwise unknown. Mnasalkes, of the third 
century BC, was an epigrammatist: a few of his poems survive (Palatine 
Anthology 6.9, 125, 128, 264, 268; 9.70). His epitaph (Strabo only quoted the 
first of eight lines) was written by Theodorides of Syracuse, a younger 
contemporary. The full poem (Palatine Anthology 13.21) reveals that he was 
none too sympathetic toward Mnasalkes’ style. 

Glissas was 7 stadia (about 1.4 km.) north of Teumessos (Pausanias 
9.19.2), which itself was northeast of Thebes. Mt. Hypaton by necessity 
would be the southwestern summit of Mt. Messapion. Glissas is probably 
at modern Syrtzi (renamed Ipaton), a site occupied from the Neolithic 
period, which has a walled akropolis and a lower town to the south and 
west (Fossey, Boiotia 217-23). Kadmeia is the traditional name for the 
akropolis of Thebes, and although Strabo’s use of it here is somewhat odd, 
there is no reason to believe that he meant anything else, especially given 
the discussion at 9.2.32. The hillocks perhaps include the isolated summit 
of Mesovouni, which may be the location of ancient Teumessos, but 
Strabo’s use of the plural and the loss of the toponym inhibit clarity. 
The Aonian Plain is north and east of Thebes, named after the Aonians, 
one of the primitive peoples of Boiotia (9.2.3). 

9.2.32. Hypothebes (“Under Thebes”) seems to refer to settlements 
surviving below the citadel of Thebes after its destruction, which took 
place at the time of the Epigonoi (“Descendants”), shortly before the 
Trojan War (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 30). In fact, there 
may always have been a distinction between the aristocratic upper town 
and the more plebeian lower city (this was perhaps the case at all the major 
Mycenaean sites), with the latter surviving longer. Homer was well aware 
of Thebes — the upper city — itself, but always spoke of it in the past, a place 
whose history was before the Trojan War (e.g. Iliad 4.406). Presumably 
there were no occupants there to participate in the war. For Potniai, just to 
the south-southwest, see 9.2.24. The Kadmeia is a common, although late, 
term for the citadel, whose inhabitants were Kadmeians (e.g. those whom 
Oidipous ruled, Homer, Odyssey 11.276), but the toponym is not docu- 
mented before the Classical period (Xenophon, Hellenika 6.3.11). 

9.2.33. Onchestos lies 15 stadia (about 3 km.) to the west of the 
Sphinx mountain (9.2.26; Pausanias 9.26.5) on a ridge named Kazarma, 
where there are scattered remains and pottery of most periods (Fossey, 
Boiotia 308-12). The Amphiktyony — the governing council of the 
Boiotians — met at Onchestos in the fourth century Bc (Buck, History 
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89-90), presumably at the Sanctuary of Poseidon, whose origins are 
obscure, although believed to be ancient: Onchestos was said to be a son 
of the god. Strabo gave the impression that the sanctuary was abandoned, 
but Pausanias saw it in operation a century and a half later. Strabo may 
have been referring to the desolate nature of its surroundings, still apparent 
today, which, in the midst of relatively lush Boiotia, may have given it 
more sanctity (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 30-1). He felt it 
necessary to explain the use of the term “grove” to describe a sanctuary that 
was conspicuously without trees, implying that it was a generic term for 
a holy place. For Alkaios and the Kouarios River, see 9.2.29. Strabo was 
overly precise in his complaint about the location of Onchestos near the 
extremities of Helikon; the Kazarma ridge on which the site lies is the 
northeasternmost spur of the mountain, although their geographical rela- 
tionship is not particularly obvious. 

9.2.34. Before discussing the next site in the Catalogue of Ships, Arne, 
Strabo considered the Teneric Plain, which lies north of Thebes and 
southeast of the Kopaic Basin, separated from it by the Sphinx mountain 
and some associated hills. At its northern edge, north of Lake Trephia, are 
the extensive remains of the Oracle of Apollo at Mt. Ptoion. The site was 
excavated in the early twentieth century and yielded an especially large 
amount of sculpture as well as several terraces of temples and stoas. 
It probably came into existence in the eighth century Bc and was flourish- 
ing at the time of Herodotos (8.135), declining by the Roman period 
(Pausanias 9.23.5—6; Wallace, Strabo s Description 137-8). Teneros was an 
early Boiotian prophet, honored at a number of sanctuaries scattered 
around his eponymous plain (Pindar, Paean 7; Pausanias 9.26.1). Ptoion 
is an isolated mountain lying between the two lakes of Kopais and Hylike: 
its three peaks are conspicuous today. 

Akraiphion (or Akraiphnion) was not mentioned by Homer, but 
Strabo included it at this point because of the belief that it was Homeric 
Arne (see further, 9.2.35). Akraiphion is at modern Kardhitsa, renamed 
Akraiphnion, just west of the Ptoion sanctuary on the ancient shore of Lake 
Kopais. There are extensive remains: identification is assured by numerous 
inscriptions (Fossey, Boiotia 265—71). The site is lacking in any pottery 
earlier than Late Geometric, which makes it unlikely that it was the Arne of 
the Catalogue of Ships. For Thessalian Arne see 9.5.18. 

9.2.35. Arne remains one of the most elusive of cities recorded in the 
Catalogue of Ships, and its location was lost by late Classical times. It has 
been identified with several places, but none with any assurance. Pausanias 
(9.40.5) believed that it was at Chaironeia, at the west end of Boiotia, 
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probably for no other reason than Homer’s failure to mention that city. 
In the early twentieth century it was common to locate Arne at the 
Mycenaean fortress known as Gla, on an island in the Kopais, but this is 
implausible despite the impressive remains, as all the evidence is that Gla 
was not a city (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 131; Wallace, 
Strabo s Description 140). 

The inability to identify Arne was enough of a problem that by the early 
fourth century Bc Zenodotos of Ephesos, the noted Homeric scholar and 
librarian at Alexandria, proposed emending "Arne" to “Askre,” a suggestion 
ridiculed by Strabo because of the terrible reputation of that city from as 
early as the time of its local resident, Hesiod, a view reinforced by Eudoxos 
of Knidos (F353). But the argument is syllogistic, and Strabo's assumption 
that Askre was in an infertile region was contradicted by Hesiod's tomb- 
stone, which called Askre "rich in grain" (Pausanias 9.38.4). Zenodotos' 
emendation was not generally accepted. 

A second emendation — the source was not recorded — was “Tarne.” This 
was reported only by Strabo (and some late derivative sources), and was 
another improbable attempt to substitute an actual Homeric toponym, in 
this case a little-known locality in Lydia whose citizen, Phaistos son of 
Boros, appeared in the Jad (5.434) only to be killed. Strabo was easily 
dismissive of this suggestion. 

Mideia was also obscure: Pausanias (9.39.1) equated it with Lebadeia, 
another local tradition from a town not mentioned by Homer and at odds 
with the more plausible belief that, like Arne, it had been swallowed up by 
Lake Kopais. Yet it may be the site rich in Bronze Age pottery at modern 
Kalami, at the foot of Mt. Granitsa just east of modern Levadhia (Fossey, 
Boiotia 336—7). Having concluded his survey of the Boiotian Catalogue of 
Ships, Strabo next discussed several Boiotian localities not mentioned by 
Homer (9.2.36—9). 

9.2.36. Alalkomenai is near modern Solonarion on the ancient shore of 
Lake Kopais, just southeast of the sanctuary of Athena Itonia. Excavations 
in the 1970s revealed a Classical or Hellenistic temple near the church of 
Agios loannes. These may be part of the Alalkomenian sanctuary of 
Athena, or even that of Tilphossian Apollo (see below, and Fossey, Boiotia 
332-5). The Alalkomenian temple was destroyed by Sulla and its image 
taken to Rome, and the sanctuary never recovered (Pausanias 9.33.5—6). 
Strabo's text is somewhat confused, and there may be missing portions, as 
Sulla's destruction seems at odds with Strabo's assertion that acts of 
violence against the goddess were avoided. It is possible that Strabo's 
comments refer only to the Bronze Age history of the sanctuary. 
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Mt. Tilphossion lies to the south of Haliartos (Pausanias 9.33.1), which 
is a few kilometers east of Alalkomenai, presumably one of the northern 
spurs of Helikon that is to the south of both towns, perhaps either the 
summit known as Petra, or Palaiothiva to its south (Wallace, Strabo’ 
Description 144-5). The Tilphossa Spring would be one of several around 
the foot of Petra. An early temple to Tilphossian Apollo (see 9.2.27) was 
near the spring: the founding of the cult was described in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (244-76, 377-87). 

Strabo’s language is unusually concise here — or the text is deficient — and 
it is not made clear that the Epigonoi, after capturing Thebes, headed 
toward Delphi and came to Alalkomenai. Yet they did not attack the city or 
the nearby sanctuaries, but continued on their way past the Tilphossa 
Spring. Teiresias, the famous Theban prophet, had been taken captive, and 
drank from the spring, thereupon dying, allegedly because the water was 
too cold (Diodoros 4.67.1; Athenaios 2.41e). It is possible that his grave was 
still visible when Pausanias visited. Excessively cold water was considered 
to be dangerous: Augustus’ physician Antonius Musa was believed to be 
somewhat radical for prescribing cold water cures (Horace, Epistles 1.15.1-5; 
Suetonius, Augustus 81). 

9.2.37. Chaironeia (at modern Kapraina, renamed), the westernmost 
town in Boiotia, has been located through numerous inscriptions. 
Mycenaean pottery has been found, but the place was not significant 
enough to be mentioned by Homer (Fossey, Boiotia 375-82). Local resident 
Plutarch was aware of an alleged early history (Plutarch, Kimon 1), yet the 
city was hardly known before the fifth century Bc. There are extensive 
remains on the akropolis west of the modern (and presumably ancient) 
town, but the most visible monument from antiquity is just to its east, 
a lion on a pedestal — restored in the late nineteenth century — marking the 
common grave of the Thebans who died in the battle of 338 Bc, which 
established Macedonian control over Central Greece. The Macedonian 
tomb is probably a mound that lies about three km. northeast (Diodoros 
16.85—6). This was the first of several important battles at Chaironeia — its 
location at the westernmost entrance to Boiotia was strategically impor- 
tant — including the decisive defeat of the forces of Mithridates VI by Sulla 
in the spring of 86 Bc, which ended the king’s attempt to establish power 
over mainland Greece (Plutarch, Sulla 16-19). 

9.2.38. Lebadeia (modern Levadhia), lying at the southwest corner of 
the Kopaic basin, is one of the few Boiotian cities to preserve its original 
name: many inscriptions support the identification. Little is known about 
the ancient town, which presumably lies under the modern one. It was 
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most famous for its Oracle of Zeus Trophonios, already internationally 
known by the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 1.46). It was the last Boiotian 
oracle still in operation at the end of the first century ap (Plutarch, Oz the 
Obsolescence of Oracles 5), and was still functioning half a century later when 
Pausanias visited, who described the unusual procedure for consultation, 
which he experienced (Pausanias 9.39). For Trophonios, the cultic hero, 
see 9.3.9. No certain locality for the shrine has been determined. 

9.2.39. Leuktra was the site of the battle of 371 Bc, where the Thebans 
defeated the Spartans, producing a major shift of power in central and 
southern Greece (Xenophon, Hellenika 6.4.4-15). Strabo is the most 
specific source about its location — on the road between Plataiai and 
Thespiai — but there is little specific evidence about where the battle took 
place. There was a town named Leuktra or Leuktron, which was 
a dependency of Thespiai (8.4.4; Plutarch, Love Stories 3), but there is no 
indication of its exact position, and it may have been an insignificant 
village of which all traces have been lost, perhaps in the vicinity of modern 
Parapounyia (renamed) just southeast of Eutresis: a victory monument is 
in the vicinity (Fossey, Boiotia 154-7). For Mantineia in the Peloponnesos, 
see 8.8.2. The Lakedaimonians remained essentially independent of 
Macedonian and Roman control until the late second century Bc, and 
retained a unique status into the imperial period (8.5.4-5). 

9.2.40. The two cities of Orchomenos and Aspledon, at the north- 
western end of the Kopaic basin, were treated separately from Boiotia in 
the Catalogue of Ships, and Strabo followed that pattern. In earliest times, 
this region was not considered part of Boiotia (9.2.3) and was only added to 
it several generations after the fall of Troy. The Minyans were one of the 
early peoples of the Greek world, identified in several localities (8.3.19; 
Pindar, Pythian 4.67—9; Herodotos 4.145-8), although to Homer they were 
merely the residents of Orchomenos (Miad 2.511; Odyssey 11.284). Minyan 
association with the Argonauts was as old as Pindar; by Hellenistic times it 
was taken for granted (Apollonios 1.229—33, etc.), although Strabo was 
unusual in having the Minyans emigrate from Boiotia rather than 
Thessaly. 

Orchomenos lies in a strategic location at the northwestern edge of the 
Kopaic basin, on a promontory that protruded into the lake, just west of the 
outlet of the Kephissos River. The ancient site is at the modern village of 
Skripou (renamed), and has been extensively studied since the nineteenth 
century. Numerous inscriptions confirm the identification. As one might 
expect, there are extensive Bronze Age remains, and other material extending 
into the Roman period (Fossey, Boiotia 351-9). The most notable antiquity is 
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the outstanding Mycenaean tholos tomb excavated by Heinrich Schliemann, 
which Pausanias called the “Treasury of Minyas,” believing that it was as 
impressive as an Egyptian pyramid (Pausanias 9.36.5, 9.38.2; Wallace, Strabo 5 
Description 155-9). Other Mycenaean remains have been found in the 
immediate vicinity. Since earliest times Orchomenos was famed for its 
wealth, said to be comparable to that of Egypt (Homer, Miad 9.381-2). 

Erginos was king of Orchomenos. His father was killed at Thebes, and 
he subjected that city and forced it to pay tribute, but Herakles killed 
Erginos and destroyed Orchomenos, or at least reduced the city and its 
king to poverty (Diodoros 4.10.2—5; Pausanias 9.37.2—3). Eteokles, another 
local king (not the son of Oidipous), established the cult of the Graces and 
determined that there were three of them (Hesiod F41; Pausanias 9.35.1, 
9.38.1). Their sanctuary was seen by Pausanias and may have been located 
near the Treasury of Minyas (Wallace, Strabo s Description 162). 

These anecdotes about Orchomenos are in the context of its proverbial 
wealth. At this point in the preserved text of the Geography there is 
a digression expanding on the idea of receiving or giving favors. It seems 
intrusive — even accepting that the Geography is a highly digressive work — 
and, moreover, Strabo's handling of Boiotia is one of the more laconic 
parts of the entire treatise. Since the mid-nineteenth century most — but 
not all — editors have considered it an interpolation (see Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 7, p. 65). If it is the work of Strabo he was hardly at his best, but it reads 
more like a summary from a handbook on the topic of the power of wealth, 
hardly appropriate for the Stoic author of the Geography. Moreover, it is 
not consistent with what Strabo has just written: he stated that success was 
based on either receiving or giving favors, or both, but the digression 
stresses that both are necessary, not one or the other. 

If the passage on wealth is a gloss, Strabo's actual text returns with the 
comment that Lake Kopais was dry during the most prosperous period of 
Orchomenos' history (see also Pausanias 9.38.6—7), thus suggesting that the 
wealth of the city was agricultural. But at some time the area was flooded — 
this was attributed to Herakles during his war with Eteokles — which ruined 
the local economy and caused the decline of the city (Diodoros 4.18.7). 

9.2.41. Aspledon (or Spledon) was the only town other than 
Orchomenos cited in the Minyan contingent of the Catalogue of Ships. 
It may be at modern Pyrgos, formerly Xeropyrgo (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 38). Strabo placed it 20 stadia (about 4 km.) from 
Orchomenos, to the north (across the Melas River, for which see 9.2.18). 
Pausanias’ statement (9.38.9) that Aspledon was abandoned because of 
a shortage of water is suggested by the name Xeropyrgo (“Dry Tower"). 
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Other possibilities for Aspledon are Polygira and Avrokastro, north of 
Orchomenos, but both have topographical flaws. Yet there is no doubt 
that Aspledon is to be sought in this general region (Fossey, Boiotia 360-3). 

Eudeielos is a rare and early Greek word, which seems to have become 
obsolete by the late fifth century Bc (Pindar may have been among the last 
to use it, Olympian 1.111; Pythian 4.76). Its meaning is obscure but some- 
thing like “clear” or “evening,” and it was applied to places with a good 
western exposure — like the region of Aspledon — that could profit from the 
warming effect of the afternoon winter sun. Yet it is hardly true that the 
evening is colder than the morning, although the lack of precise terms of 
reference makes interpretation of this statement difficult. 

9.2.42. For Panopeus, Hyampolis, and Opous, see 9.3.14, 15; 9.4.2. They 
lie in a straight line from southwest to northeast and mark the beginning of 
Phokis and Lokris: Strabo mentioned these three cities — discussed more 
fully elsewhere — as a transition to Parts 3 and 4. 

The plain of Orchomenos was flooded by Herakles, who diverted the 
Kephissos River (Pausanias 9.38.7): presumably there was a time in the 
Bronze Age — probably due to the clogging of the katavothras — that 
the waters of Lake Kopais backed up into the lower Kephissos drainage. 
Mt. Akontion is the ridge to the northwest of Orchomenos: 
Parapotamioi lies beyond it at the edge of the Kephissos plain. 

Ialmenos was one of the Minyan leaders at Troy (Homer, ///ad 2.512). 
Other than his role in the Pontic region, nothing else is known about him. 
There was a consistent tradition of dispersal of the Orchomenians — they 
also settled Teos in Ionia (Pausanias 7.3.6) — probably due to the economic 
difficulties resulting from the changes in lake levels. The Orchomenos 
around Karystos (on Euboia) is otherwise unknown. 


Part3: Phokis 


9.3.1. Phokis lies to the west (not north) of Boiotia, centered on Mt. 
Parnassos and the region of Delphi. Its traditional territory extended from 
the Malaic Gulf to the Corinthian Gulf, with the town of Daphnous 
(9.3.17) the Phokian seaport on the former. This northern strip of 
Phokian territory divided eastern Lokris into two parts. Daphnous was 
severely damaged by the tidal wave of 426 Bc (1.3.20) and razed in the 
340s BC, with the Phokian strip returned to Lokris (Diodoros 16.60). All 
the towns and localities in Phokis mentioned here are discussed later in 
Part 3. 
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Although Part 3 is primarily about Phokis, Strabo also felt it necessary to 
discuss the limits of Lokris, one of the more unusual Greek territories, for it 
was divided into several parts. There was also the settlement of Lokris in 
Italy (6.1.7). To the west of Phokis, lying along the western portion of the 
Corinthian Gulf, was Hesperian, or Western Lokris, also called Ozolian 
(see 9.4.8). The Hesperos star (generally assumed to be Venus) is probably 
the rayed device appearing on its coinage (BMC Central Greece 1, 5—6). 

North of Phokis was the other part of Lokris, at times divided in two by 
a strip of Phokis. To the east was Opountian Lokris, named after the 
major city, Opous (9.4.2), and to the west Epiknemidian Lokris, around 
Mt. Knemis (9.4.1). For the Oitaians, see 9.4.10, and the Malians, 9.5.1. 

Phokis and the surrounding region are dominated by Parnassos. 
At 2,459 m. elevation, it is the most prominent mountain in Central 
Greece, and along with Helikon to the southeast, marks the southern 
extremity of the Pindos chain, which runs north through Greece and 
into the Balkans. Like Helikon, Parnassos was sacred: its pre-Greek name 
suggests that it is one of the oldest toponyms in this region, and the 
mountain is rich in myth (Jeremy McInerney, The Folds of Parnassos 
[Austin, Tex. 1999] 44-7). Here Odysseus’ grandfather lived, and 
Odysseus himself suffered the wound whose scar allowed him to be 
recognized by his nurse Eurykleia (Homer, Odyssey 19.413—70). Its most 
famous site was the Korykion Cave, at an elevation of 1,261 m., which was 
particularly beautiful and had been a cultic establishment since early times, 
sacred to local nymphs and Pan (Pausanias 10.32.4—7). The inhabitants of 
Delphi hid in the cave at the time of the Persian invasion of 480 BC 
(Herodotos 8.36). For the Korykion Cave in Kilikia, see 14.5.5, Mt. 
Korax, 10.2.4, and the Dorian Tetrapolis, 9.4.10. As he often did, Strabo 
looked at the region in terms of geometric forms. The text is especially 
deficient at this point, but it seems (based on what he said just previously) 
that the western part of Central Greece was seen as a series of parallel 
regions, with at least one that was triangular. 

9.3.2. A lengthy section on Delphi (through 9.3.12) begins at this point, 
after a brief digression on the location of Elateia (discussed further 
at 9.3.15), the largest city in Phokis (according to Pausanias [10.34.1], 
perhaps reflecting a different era, Delphi was larger). It lies on the 
northern edge of the Kephissos plain, at the outlet of a pass through 
the Oitaian Mountains, where the Kephissos valley leaves its narrows and 
spreads into a broad plain. This highly strategic location resulted in many 
military engagements around the city, especially in Hellenistic times, and 
it suffered regularly. 
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To begin his discussion of Delphi, Strabo stressed the great antiquity of 
its oracle. Homer did not use the toponym, but twice referred to an oracle 
of Apollo at a place called Pytho, an older or alternative name for the site 
(Homer, Odyssey 8.80, 11.581), perhaps located north and east of the historic 
sanctuary (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 40-1). 

9.3.3. The dramatic location of Delphi, on the southern slopes of Mt. 
Parnassos, is well known, lying on a steep terrace at approximately 425 m. 
elevation. One of the major archaeological sites of Greece, its numerous 
visible remains extend from the Archaic period well into Roman times. 
The site, named Kastri until the mid-nineteenth century, has been the 
focus of ongoing excavations for nearly two centuries. 

Lykoreia was presumably above the sacred precinct, perhaps near the 
Korykion Cave: it seems to have survived as a settlement into the first 
century AD (Plutarch, Concerning Why the Pythia is No Longer Metrical 1), 
but its exact location is not known. The Kastalian Spring is conspicuous 
today east of the main sanctuary. Its waters were considered particularly 
fresh and therapeutic (still believed locally); there was an ancient oracle at 
the site (Pindar, Pythian 4.163; Pausanias 10.8.9). Kirphis is the summit 
southeast of Delphi, essentially connecting Parnassos and Helikon, and the 
Pleistos River (modern Xeropotami) flows south of Delphi and into the 
plains of Kirrha southwest of the site, emptying into the Corinthian Gulf 
(Pausanias 10.37.7). 

Kirrha was the seaport of Delphi and the primary means of access to 
the site in antiquity. It lies at the eastern edge of its homonymous plain. 
Excavations have revealed remains from the Middle Bronze Age to 
medieval times (McInerney, Folds of Parnassos 309-12). Nearby was the 
site of Krisa, whose similar name has caused confusion since antiquity: 
Homer mentioned only the latter (Miad 2.520), and Pausanias believed 
that they were the same place (Pausanias 10.37.5; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 41; McInerney, Folds of Parnassos 167-8). The duality 
may reflect settlements of slightly different periods. Strabo placed Krisa 
east of Kirrha, on the coast, but this seems hardly possible because of the 
rugged terrain, and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (281-5) suggests an 
inland location, on the way to Delphi. The site is perhaps near modern 
Chrisso. 

Antikyra lies to the east of the plain of Kirrha, past an exceedingly rough 
coast and at the head of a bay. Remains are few but inscriptions confirm the 
identity John M. Fossey, The Ancient Topography of Eastern Phokis 
[Amsterdam 1986] 23-5). It and Antikyra on the Malaic Gulf, below 
Mt. Oita (9.5.10), were noted for their production of hellebore, a well- 
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known purgative drug (Dalby, Food 174-5). That around Antikyra in 
Phokis was the so-called black type (Helleborus niger), which was true 
hellebore; that from the slopes of Mt. Oita was false, or white hellebore 
(Venatrum album). A lengthy discussion by Pliny (Natural History 25.47—61) 
describes their growth, processing, and uses. The “sesame-like drug” is 
sesamoides (Aubrieta deltoidea) or purple rock cress, also a purgative and 
a skin plaster (Dioskourides 4.163; Pliny, Natural History 22.133). 

9.3.4. A phrase may have dropped out of Section 4, since there is no 
detail about the destruction of Kirrha, and confusion between Kirrha and 
Krisa may also play a role. Eurylochos of Thessaly was a leader in the First 
Sacred War of the 590s Bc (Euphorion F116), which was a Thessalian effort 
to gain control of Delphi that was aggravated by illegal Krisaian attempts to 
tax those going to the sanctuary (McInerney, Folds of Parnassos 165-72). 
One of the interesting events in the war was when Solon of Athens 
poisoned the water source of Kirrha by using the Antikyran hellebore 
(Pausanias 10.37.7). Amphissa, actually in Western Lokris (see also 
9.4.7), lies at the head of the Krisaian plain. It conquered Krisa and the 
sacred agricultural lands in the vicinity, because of which it was punished 
in the Fourth Sacred War of 340—338 Bc. 

The Pythian Games were second only to those at Olympia. They were 
allegedly established by Apollo when he killed the Python, but actually 
originated in the early sixth century Bc, perhaps even by Eurylochos to 
commemorate his success in the First Sacred War (Stephen G. Miller, 
“The Date of the First Pythiad,” CSCA n [1978] 127-58, at 146—9). 

Section 9.3.4 concludes with another philosophical digression, in this 
case about the role of games and oracles as cultural phenomena that 
uplifted Greek society. It actually appears in the manuscripts at the end 
of Section 9.3.5, but moving it to Section 9.3.4 allows it better to fit into 
the course of the narrative, yet the passage has been rejected by many 
editors as the same type of gloss that appears at 9.2.40. This may be so, but 
these words are more concise and more within the tone of Strabo's 
thoughts than the previous digression. 

9.3.5. Tectonic and other changes have made it impossible to determine 
the exact nature of the oracular seat in the Temple of Apollo, or the true 
meaning of its alleged psychedelic vapors. The oracles may all have been 
metrical at first, but as Plutarch pointed out in his essay Concerning Why the 
Pythia is No Longer Metrical, prose ones also existed at an early date, and in 
his time there were still metrical ones. Yet the oracle was in decline in 
his day — about half a century after the death of Strabo — with only one 
priestess rather than the three of former times, largely due to the 
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depopulation of Greece (Plutarch, On the Obsolescence of Oracles 8). 
The tradition is consistent that Phemonoe, perhaps a daughter of Apollo, 
was the first priestess (Pausanias 10.5.7), although there is evidence that at 
an earlier time there were male priests (Homeric Hymn to Apollo 393-6). 

The verb form pythesthai (from pynthanomai, to inquire) is a reasonable 
folk etymology for the name Pythia and associated terms, but the matter 
has become tangled with the possible local toponym Pytho, and the 
linguistic issues are complex. “Pythia” was the title of the priestess — also 
known as a personal name — but it is not documented in early Greek 
literature, and the more common form before Hellenistic times was the 
“Pythian priestess” (Theognis 807-8; Aischylos, Eumenides). Herodotos 
(1.13) may have been the first to use “Pythia”. 

9.3.6. The location of Delphi in the center both of Greece and of the 
entire inhabited world was an essential part of its culture. The concept of 
the omphalos (“navel” or “center”) was a primitive geographical point 
of view, first used to describe Ogygia, the island of Kalypso, as the “navel 
of the sea” (Homer, Odyssey 1.50), perhaps an idea originating from the 
enclosed nature of the Mediterranean Sea, something that was becoming 
apparent in Homer's day. But it is also political as well as geographical, and 
Delphi’s role as the center of the inhabited world had both meanings. 
There were various tales as to how this positioning of Delphi had been 
determined: Pindar’s (F54) is perhaps the earliest and most familiar, and 
Plutarch discussed the idea as a main theme of his On the Obsolescence of 
Oracles. Still visible today at the site are two stones in the shape of eggs that 
are said to be the omphaloi. They played an important ritual role, most 
famously when Orestes fled to them in order to seek sanctuary (Aischylos, 
Eumenides 39—45; Pausanias 10.16.3). 

9.3.7. An amphiktyony (“Those Living Around") referred to the people 
living around a sanctuary, and who were responsible for its maintenance. 
The amphiktyony in question was originally around the sanctuary of 
Demeter Pylaia at Anthela, just west of Thermopylai (Herodotos 7.200), 
which gained control of Delphi after the First Sacred War of the early sixth 
century BC. For the Boiotian amphiktyony, which was secular, see 9.2.33. 
Akrisios was an Argive, the father of Danaé and the one who threw her and 
Perseus into the sea (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.4). He ended up in 
Thessaly, where he established the sanctuary of Demeter Pylaia 
("Demeter of the Gates,” near Thermopylai), and was eventually killed 
by his grandson. Strabo is an important source for the organization of the 
Delphic Amphiktyony. The date of its termination is not known for 
certain, but was probably in 146 Bc, after the Roman sack of Corinth, 
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when all such organizations were dissolved (Pausanias 7.16.9; Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 6, p. 211). 

There are various lists of the twelve participants (which, needless to say, 
changed over time). The earliest is from the 340s Bc (Aischines, On the 
Embassy 116), and there are several others from the same era on inscriptions 
from Delphi. The name Pylagoras and Pylaia represent the Thessalian 
origins of the amphiktyony at the sanctuary of Demeter Pylaia (see 9.4.17), 
where it met, perhaps in alternation with Delphi. 

The Delphic oracle gained an international reputation at an early date: it 
was already famous when Alyattes of Lydia consulted it in the early sixth 
century BC. His son Kroisos' unfortunate experience with the oracle is one 
of the famous tales of early Greek history (Herodotos 1.47—56). From Italy, 
the Sybarites and Spinetians, as well as the Tarentines, made dedications, 
as did Naxos, Megara, and Syracuse in Sicily. 

9.3.8. Theft of the valuables from Delphi was a perennial problem from 
earliest times (Pausanias 10.7.1). It was presumed that there had been an 
early, undocumented, plundering, since there was no evidence of the 
wealth mentioned by Homer (Miad 9.404-5), or of its loss. The first theft 
specifically known to Strabo was in the Third Sacred War (356—346 Bc), 
when the Phokians took control of the sanctuary and robbed it to pay their 
soldiers (Diodoros 16.23—59). Onomarchos and Phayllos were brothers 
who assumed command of the Phokian forces in 353 Bc: the former was 
primarily responsible for appropriating the Delphic treasures. He was 
defeated and killed when Philip II of Macedonia, who controlled 
Thessaly, was drawn into the conflict. Phayllos continued the war, carrying 
it into Boiotia, but soon died of disease. Philip eventually forced the 
Phokians to surrender, and they were fined an enormous amount for 
their depredations. 

Gyges of Lydia, who ruled in the first half of the seventh century Bc, 
made many dedications to Delphi — one of the first non-Greeks to do so — 
which were placed in the Corinthian treasury, as were those of Kroisos, 
from about a century later (Herodotos 1.14, 50-1); some of his donations 
were still there in 86 Bc when Sulla removed many items, in the process 
destroying a silver bowl that had been one of Kroisos’ notable gifts 
(Plutarch, Sulla 12.4—7). Sybaris, in southern Italy, and Spina, at the 
head of the Adriatic were considered the wealthiest Greek states in the 
west: Spina, at least, had its own treasury at Delphi. 

There seems no linguistic evidence that the word normally translated as 
“archer” (aphetor) could also mean “treasury.” It is a rare word, used only 
this once by Homer (///ad 9.404) and infrequently thereafter, and thus 
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might be open to varying interpretations. According to Diodoros (16.56.7), 
it was actually the generals of Phalaikos the son of Onomarchos who dug 
up the temple, because a local had given them the variant reading of the 
Iliad, although such Homeric exegesis seems unlikely in this context. 
Nevertheless the despoliation of Delphi at the time of the Third Sacred 
War was an event of great impact on the Greek consciousness, and both the 
historian Theopompos (F247-9) and a local named Anaxandridas 
(FGrHist #404, F1) wrote treatises on the topic. Theopompos’ work, at 
least, would have been virtually a contemporary account. 

9.3.9. Strabo simplified the building history of the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, reducing the six known structures on the site to three, although it 
is by no means certain that he knew the complete sequence. The earliest 
one cited, the “winged” one, is obscure: Strabo called it pterinon, but 
Pausanias (10.5.10) pteron. These words can mean “winged” or “feath- 
ered.” Pausanias added that it was said the temple was built from a local 
fern called the preris, a tale that he rejected. Moreover, pteron can also 
mean the walls or colonnade of a temple (17.1.28; see also Vitruvius 3.3.9, 
4.8.6). Pteros was even suggested to be a personal name. Obviously there 
was no consistent explanation for the epithet of the temple; most 
intriguing, perhaps, is Pausanias’ belief that this structure, the second 
on the site, was constructed of bees’ wax and feathers. Nevertheless, 
regardless of the interpretation, the temple was from an era before 
stone architecture. 

Strabo's second temple was built by Trophonios and Agamedes. 
The pair, probably brothers, were semi-legendary architects of the early 
Greek world, known in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (296). They were 
credited with several structures, none of which was as famous as the Delphi 
temple (Pausanias 8.10.2, 9.11.1, 9.37.4—5). They may have been actual 
personalities but their careers are laden with myth and folk tale: 
Agamedes was trapped attempting to steal money from a treasury the 
brothers had built at Hyria in Boiotia, and Trophonios cut his head off 
so that he would not be tortured, and then escaped to Lebadeia, where he 
was swallowed up by the earth, with the local oracle eventually established 
in his memory (Pausanias 9.37.8), a doublet of the tale of the robbing of the 
tomb of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitos (Herodotos 2.121). The temple in 
question at Delphi is probably the Archaic one of the first half of the sixth 
century BC, of which a few fragments remain (William B. Dinsmoor, 
The Architecture of Ancient Greece [London 1975] 71). Strabo did not 
mention its successor, built after a fire of 548 Bc, but next cited the one 
of the fourth century Bc, built when its predecessor was destroyed by 
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a landslide in 373 Bc. There were later modifications and restoration, but 
this is the one visible on the site today (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 248). 

The tangled tales of the death of Neoptolemos, the son of Achilles, are 
varied and complex. What is consistent is that he met his end at Delphi, at 
or in the temple, and a shrine was established in his honor (Pausanias 
10.24.4). The earliest version is that he was killed by Apollo because he had 
killed Priam, the king of Troy (Pindar, Paean 6.92—122). Euripides 
(Andromache 1085-160) attributed his death to a dispute with Orestes, as 
both were rivals for Hermione, the daughter of Menelaos; Neoptolemos 
was killed by followers of Orestes. Strabo's version is that he was killed by 
a certain Machaireus ("Knife-Man"), and the reason was vaguely stated to 
be certain improper activities at the site. Machaireus could have been 
a cultic official and would fit into any of the versions of the tale (Robert 
L. Fowler, Early Greek Mythography 2: Commentary [Oxford 2013] 558-60). 
For Branchos, see 14.1.5. 

9.3.10. Strabo's summary of the contests at Delphi is brief, and probably 
comes from a treatise by Timosthenes of Rhodes, whose On Harbors he was 
used regularly. It is unlikely that Timosthenes (from the early third 
century BC) actually composed the Pythian Melody, which probably had 
existed from at least the establishment of the games in the early sixth 
century BC at the time of Eurylochos, but Timosthenes either revised it, 
or perhaps published it. The killing of the Python by Apollo is first 
documented in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (355—74; Joseph Fontenrose, 
Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and Its Origins (Berkeley, Calif. 1959] 
13-22; see also Pausanias 10.6.5), and the sounds of the dying snake were an 
integral part of the tale (Andrew Barker, Greek Musical Writings 1: 
The Musician and His Art [Cambridge 1989] 51-3). 

9.3.11. Strabo turned to Ephoros (F31b) for his final comments on 
Delphi. There is no indication that he had been used previously in the 
discussion, and some of the material, such as that from Timosthenes, is later 
than Ephoros. The reference to Polybios cannot be specifically credited to his 
extant works (but see Polybios 12.28.10), and in fact Polybios could be quite 
critical of Ephoros (e.g. Polybios 6.45—7; 12.25 £155; Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 727-8), but Strabo’s statement is vague and cannot 
easily be analyzed. He generally had no objection to the rationalizing of myth 
(10.3.23), but disliked what he saw as inconsistent mixing of myth and 
history on the part of Ephoros, since Apollo was a god and Themis (accord- 
ing to Ephoros) was a mortal woman. She had been associated with Delphi 
from at least the fifth century Bc (Aischylos, Eumenides 1-8), but normally as 
a divinity. As early as the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (282—93) Delphi was seen 
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as a place of great cultural significance in the Greek world, a view reinforced 
numerous times, especially in Aischylos’ Eumenides (see also Herodotos 1.48; 
Pseudo-Skymnos 484). 

9.3.12. The Dytochthonians (“Those Living Under the Earth”) are 
otherwise unknown, and many manuscripts have Autochthonians 
(“Indigenous”), but if this is the true reading, it is expressed in an odd 
way, and not assisted by a lacuna at the end of the sentence. 
Dytochthonians would relate to the myth of Tityos, the son of Gaia, the 
Earth. The route from Athens to Delphi is essentially that followed over- 
land today, through Eleusis and Thebes, and along the southern side of the 
Kopaic basin through the Panopea - the territory of Panopeus (9.2.42) — at 
its west end. For the Pythais, see 9.2.11. Apollo was born on Delos and 
made a triumphal progression to Delphi, as a civilizing process (Aischylos, 
Eumenides 9-19). Tityos, of gigantic proportions, assaulted Leto, the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis, as she was passing through Panopeus on 
her way to Delphi: he was one of the eternally tortured whom Odysseus 
saw in Hades (Homer, Odyssey 11.576). The earlier story is that Artemis 
killed him (Pindar, Pythian 4.90—2), and Apollo’s involvement may be 
a later addition (Apollonios 1.759—62). Tityos’ grave was at Panopeus, 
a mound nine plethra (about 300 m.) across, which was allegedly his size 
(Pausanias 10.4.5). Ephoros rationalized the myth into a typical roadside 
brigand tale. Tityos’ alternative name, Drakon (“Serpent”), connects with 
the story of the Python, also rationalized. 

A paean was a song in honor of a god, in this case Apollo, perhaps 
originally named after Paieon, the physician to the gods (Homer, Miad 
.472—4; 5.401—2, etc.), and thus with a healing context, eventually becoming 
a ritual war cry (see 7.F17). The tent of Python was a cultic memory of the 
destruction of the serpent, and every eight years the structure (a primitive 
dwelling), located near the Sacred Way, would be burned (Plutarch, Or the 
Obsolence of Oracles 15; Greek Questions 12; W. R. Halliday, The Greek 
Questions of Plutarch [Oxford 1928] 65-73). For Ephoros and the Aitolians, 
see 10.3.2-4. 

9.3.13. Having completed his discussion of Delphi, Strabo returned to 
his topographical survey of Phokis, connecting to where he left off at 9.3.3. 
Opisthomarathos is otherwise unknown, and the name is uncertain 
(opisthon, meaning “behind,” may be descriptive rather than toponymic), 
but it must be near Antikyra (9.3.3), perhaps at modern Aspra Spitia. Cape 
Pharygion must also be in the vicinity, as well as Mychos (presumably at 
the head of a bay, probably the Antikyra Bay). Yet none of these places can 
be located with any certainly beyond generally on the eastern Phokian 
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coast (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 21-5). Strabo’s account lacks any geographical 
coherence — it is possible that the order of sentences is confused — since 
Abai is in extreme northeastern Phokis (at modern Palaiochori Exarchou), 
as Pausanias made clear (Pausanias 10.35.1—2; Fossey, Eastern Phokis 78—81). 
There was an early oracle of Apollo at Abai, which Kroisos of Lydia 
consulted and the Persians burned (Herodotos 1.46, 8.33). Some remains 
have been revealed through excavations at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Ambrysos (or Ambrosos, modern Dhistomon) is slightly inland at the 
head of the Antikyra Bay and identified by inscriptions and a few remains 
(Fossey, Eastern Phokis 30-1). It lies at the beginning of a gentle pass to the 
interior and the lower Kephissos at the town of Daulis (see below). 

Medeon, on the eastern side of the Antikyra Bay, is a prominent summit 
marked by the church of Agioi Theodoroi. Identification is not certain but 
probable. The site was occupied continuously from Early Helladic times 
into the Hellenistic period (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 26—9). For Boiotian 
Medeon see 9.2.26. Daulis (or Daulia, “thick”) lies at the north end of the 
pass from Ambrysos. The city (at modern Dhavleia) also controlled the 
route west to Delphi. The site is identified by inscriptions and still 
possesses the extraordinarily dense vegetation implicit in its name. It was 
occupied from Early Helladic into Roman times (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 
46—9). This region is especially rich in mythology: Tereus the Thracian was 
an early local king who assaulted his sister-in-law Philomela and cut out her 
tongue, but she revealed what had happened by weaving the story into 
a tapestry. In revenge against Tereus her sister Prokne served him their son 
Itys (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.14.8; Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.424—674). 
Strabo was either in error or had a different text of Thoukydides from 
that known today, who actually placed the myth at Daulis (2.29.3). 
Nevertheless there was also a tradition that Tereus was buried in Megara 
(Pausanias r.41.8—9). Just west of Daulis was the narrow road toward 
Delphi where Oidipous killed his father Laios (Pausanias 10.5.4). Daulis' 
importance in early times is also supported by the fact that the city sent 
a contingent to Troy (Homer, Jiad 2.520). 

Kyparissos may be descriptive (“cypress”), as Strabo suggested, or 
a toponym. Pausanias (10.36.5) recorded that it was the early name for 
Antikyra, but was somewhat dubious. If it were at or around Antikyra, it 
would have provided a Phokian seaport on the Corinthian Gulf (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 40). 

9.3.14. Panopeus, whose name became Phanoteus by the fifth century Bc 
(Thoukydides 4.89.1), and which exists in several forms (Denis Rousset et al., 
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“The Phokian City of Panopeus/Phanoteus, Three New Rupestral 
Inscriptions, and the Cippus of the Labydai of Delphi,” AJA 119 [2015] 
441-63, at 456-61), lies on the lower Kephissos just west-northwest of 
Chaironeia, at the village of Agios Vlasis. There are notable walls of the 
fourth century Bc, as well as evidence for Mycenaean habitation (Fossey, 
Eastern Phokis 63—6). Schedios (see 9.3.17), one of the Phokian leaders at 
Troy, came from Panopeus, and thus it may have been the original Phokian 
capital (Homer, Iad 17.307-8; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
42-3). Its most famous early citizen was Epeios, son of the eponymous 
Panopeus, who built the Trojan horse (Homer, Odyssey 8.493; Pausanias 
2.29.4), and who ended up in Italy in the region of Thourioi (6.1.14). For 
Tityos, see 9.3.12. The Homeric line and the citation of Elarion are not 
obviously relevant, and may be either an interpolation or misplaced, since it 
is about the island of Euboia, where the cave and herodn were located. Yet the 
story has a context of the region around Panopeus since Tityos’ mother Elara 
was the daughter of Orchomenos (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.4.1). 

Trachin may be on the peak of Palaiokastron, one of the south- 
western promontories of Helikon, where there is an important Classical 
site, but this cannot be proven (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 35-9). It was 
among the cities burned by Xerxes (Pausanias 10.3.2). For Oitaian 
Trachin, see 9.5.8. 

9.3.15. Anemoreia (“Windy Place”), or Anamoleia, is probably in the 
vicinity of modern Arachova, where winds come down from The Lookout 
on the high cliffs of Parnassos. There is no evidence for the ancient town 
(Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 43). In the Second Sacred War of 
the 440s BC, the Spartans seized possession of Delphi, making it an 
independent state, but shortly thereafter the Athenians restored it to the 
Phokians (Thoukydides 1.112). During this brief period the border between 
Delphi and Phokis was in the vicinity of Anemoreia. 

Hyampolis, or Hya, the next locality in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, 
Iliad 2.521), is in northeastern Phokis just north of Abai at modern 
Bogdanou, where many inscriptions identify the site, and which is 
marked by a fine Classical wall (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 72-6; Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 43). It lies on an important route 
from the north, the access from Opountian Lokris into the lower 
Kephissos, and was the site of many battles in the Classical period. 
Hyampeia is the peak of Parnassos above the Kastalian Spring at 
Delphi (it is possible that there also was a village of that name), where 
a rockfall (still visible) persuaded the Persians not to attack the sanctuary 
(Herodotos 8.37—9). For Parapotamioi see 9.3.16. 
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Elateia (see also 9.3.2), the most important Phokian city in 
Hellenistic and Roman times but not known to Homer, lay on the 
north side of the Kephissos valley at modern Lefta, near Dhrakmani. 
There are few remains, but it was occupied in Mycenaean times, and 
sporadically thereafter. Its location on the main route of access into 
Phokis and Central Greece from the north made it an important 
regional center, but also meant that it was often captured (Pausanias 
10.34.1—2); it fell to Philip II in 346 Bc, causing great consternation and 
riots in Athens (Demosthenes, On the Crown 169). 

9.3.16. Parapotamioi (in the Catalogue of Ships [2.522] the name is 
probably descriptive rather than toponymic) is at modern Belesi, south 
of Elateia, where the Kephissos valley narrows before spreading out into its 
lower stretch at the edge of the Kopaic basin. A summit south of the 
modern village is marked by prominent walling and pottery of scattered 
periods from Middle Helladic to Hellenistic (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 
69-71). The site was abandoned by Roman times, which conforms to 
Pausanias’ statement (10.33.8) that the location of the town had been 
forgotten. Strabo’s description is unusually detailed (from Theopompos, 
F385), leaving no doubt as to its location 40 stadia (about 8 km.) from 
Chaironeia at the Kephissos narrows. 

The Kephissos River (see 9.2.19 for its Boiotian portion) is the only 
significant river in Phokis, flowing from the uplands of Doris east- 
southeast into the Kopaic basin. Its pre-Greek name and the existence of 
at least six other watercourses with the same name suggest that the word is 
an indigenous term for "river." As the major river of Central Greece it was 
well documented in literature from the time of Homer (Iliad 2.523), and 
its valley was heavily populated in early times. Hadylion and Hyphanteion 
are mountains north and east of the lower Kephissos, in easternmost Phokis, 
but their exact location among the many summits in this region is not 
certain: the former may be the modern Vetriza (Fossey, Eastern Phokis 71). 

The source of the Kephissos was at Lilaia, near modern Kato Agoriani, 
at the head of a small valley on the north slope of Parnassos. The site has 
remarkable walls of the Classical Period, but the Mycenaean city may have 
been slightly to the west (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 44). Its 
location at the springs of the river gave the city a certain status from early 
times (Homer, //iad 2.523; Homeric Hymn to Apollo 239—43), and the site 
was continuously occupied — with perhaps some slight changes of loca- 
tion — until late antiquity. 

From Lilaia — and a number of small tributaries to its north and 
west — the Kephissos flowed toward the Kopaic basin. Strabo's detailed 
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account of its course and the cities along it probably comes from the 
Philippika of Theopompos, a detailed study of the career of Philip II of 
Macedonia. The river flows in a broad valley until it reaches the 
narrows at Parapotamioi (see above), its most strategic point, and 
then continues into the Kopaic basin. It was the normal route of attack 
into east central and southern Greece from the north at least since the 
time of Xerxes (Herodotos 8.32—4), and remains a primary transporta- 
tion corridor today. The Phokian War is probably a general term for 
the Third Sacred War of the 340s BC as well as the invasion of Central 
Greece by Philip II a few years later, events covered in detail in 
Theopompos' history. 

As was his custom, Strabo listed all known rivers with the same name. 
For the Kephissos in Attika, see 9.1.24. Those on Salamis and Sikyon have 
not been identified. The Kephissos on Skyros is probably the Agios 
Demetrios, the only significant stream on the island. The Argive 
Kephissos (modern Epano Belesi) flowed through the city of Argos 
(Pausanias 2.20.6—7; for Lyrkeion, see 8.6.17). The Kephissos Spring at 
Apollonia in northwest Greece lies in the northwestern part of the city, 
where there is a spring house of perhaps the third century Bc. 

9.3.17. Daphnous was leveled in the 340s Bc. The site is at modern Agios 
Konstantinos, on the Euboian Strait, at the seaward end of the Phokian 
strip that divided eastern Lokris. Schedios was a Phokian leader at Troy, 
who was killed by Hektor (Homer, Jiad 2.517, 17.304—9). An alternative 
version placed his memorial at Antikyra (Pausanias 10.36.10), although 
some believed, improbably, that the Schedieion reflected the splitting of 
Lokris by the Phokians. After Daphnous was destroyed, the strip was 
returned to Lokris. 


Part 4: Lokris 


9.4.1. Lokris lies north and west of Phokis. Its peculiar divided nature has 
already been discussed (9.3.1), and Section 1 simply serves as an introduc- 
tion to Lokris with no new material. 

9.4.2. For Halai, the westernmost Boiotian town on the Euboian Strait, 
see 9.2.13. Strabo's description of the coast continues from this point. 
Opous (or Opoeis) was the principal city of eastern Lokris. It lies at 
modern Atalanti, a few kilometers inland at the edge of a rich coastal 
plain. Numerous inscriptions identify the site, but there are few remains 
because of the modern town (John M. Fossey, The Ancient Topography of 
Opountian Lokris [Amsterdam 1990] 68-74). Strabo’s distance of 15 stadia 
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(about 3 km.) from the coast is not accurate today, but this is a region 
of siltation and tectonic activity. Many memorials were set up at 
Thermopylai (see 9.4.16) after the battle of 480 Bc, a number of which 
were recorded by Herodotos (7.228). There is no obvious reason why the 
city of Opous should consider itself especially law-abiding. To be sure, one 
of the great lawgivers of early Greece, Zaleukos, was associated with Lokris 
in Italy (generally called Epizephyrian Lokris), but any transference of his 
reputation to Opountian Lokris seems weak. 

Kynos is on the hill of Pyrgos northeast of the village of Livanates, at the 
northern edge of the plain in which Opous also lies. A small harbor is north 
of the site (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 47). There are scattered 
remains from the Middle Helladic period and later (Fossey, Opountian 
Lokris 81-4). Deukalion and his wife Pyrrha were the protagonists of the 
Greek flood story (Hesiod Fs; Pindar, Olympian 9.41—53). As a son of 
Prometheus, he was involved with the civilizing processes of the Greek 
world: he and Pyrrha were considered the creators of mankind 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.7.2). Deukalion’s grave was still visible in 
Athens in Roman times, near the Olympion (Pausanias 1.18.8). It is perhaps 
no accident that the story of Deukalion, Pyrrha, and the flood was 
originally localized in this region which regularly experienced tectonic 
and tidal activity (1.3.20). 

Aidepsos on Euboia, due north of Kynos, was a famous thermal resort, 
still active today as Loutra Aidepsou. The hot springs were subject to 
tectonic variance and dried up from time to time; there was also a cold 
spring (Athenaios 3.73cd). Sulla vacationed at Aidepsos, taking the cure to 
relieve his gout (Plutarch, Sulla 26.3). 

Atalante (modern Talandonisi, a survival of the ancient name) lies in 
a bay just southeast of Kynos. It suffered in the earthquake of 426 Bc, 
which divided the island into two (1.3.20; Diodoros 12.59). For Atalante in 
Attika see 9.1.14. The Opountians in Eleia were obscure, probably on the 
lower Peneios, and with no historical connection to the Lokrians but 
named after a local hero (Pindar, Olympian 9.57—8), yet there may have 
been an attempt in Hellenistic times to associate the Eleian and Lokrian 
Opountians. 

Strabo ended his discussion on the region of Opous with a digression 
about the early career of its most famous citizen, the hero Patroklos. 
The brief summary is totally from the Jad, except that Strabo added 
the name of the person Patroklos killed, Aianes (first cited by Hellanikos 
of Lesbos [FGrHist #4, Fr45]). Strabo's primary interest was in a 
shrine and spring at Opous named after Aianes, which are otherwise 
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unknown. Narykon, or Naryka, the home of Aias son of Oileus, was 
perhaps at modern Rhegini, southwest of Daphnous, where an inscription 
has been discovered with the name of the town (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 6, 
pp- 274-5). 

9.4.3. Alope lies almost midway between Kynos and Daphnous, on the 
slopes above the coastal plain at modern Melidhoni, where Classical wall- 
ing and pottery, primarily of the Bronze Age, reveal an ancient site (Fossey, 
Opountian Lokris 91-4). The town is hardly known historically, and 
identification is based merely on the sequence and distances in Strabo’s 
text. Between Alope and Daphnous is the northern end of a pass into 
interior Lokris (9.3.2). For Daphnous, see 9.3.17. The Malaic Gulf actually 
begins somewhat farther west, at Knemides (see 9.4.4), west of Daphnous 
and beyond the western promontory of Euboia. 

9.4.4. Strabo’s account crosses from Opountian to Epiknemidian 
Lokris, so named because these Lokrians lived on the slopes of 
Knemis, an isolated mountain between the upper Kephissos valley and 
the Maliac Gulf. The town of Knemides lay on the coast at the northern- 
most point of the mountain, directly opposite the western end of Euboia, 
at modern Vromolimni or Gouvali (José Pascual, “The Ancient 
Topography of Epicnemidian Locris" in Topography and History of 
Ancient Epicnemidian Locris |ed. José Pascual, Leiden 2013] 65-199, at 
166-72). For Kenaion, the westernmost point of Euboia, see 10.1.2. 
The Lichades Islands lie off Kenaion and mark the narrows between the 
Euboian Strait and the Malaic Gulf. Lichas, or Liches, was the herald of 
Herakles who brought him the fatal poisoned cloak. Herakles, in his death 
agony, killed Lichas, who was buried at the western end of Euboia, near the 
islands that came to be named after him (Hesiod F22, lines 21-3; 
Sophokles, Trachinian Women). 

West of Knemides is a small bay, presumably the harbor noted. 
Thronion, mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.533), was 
near modern Pikraki at the innermost point of a small coastal plain created 
by the Boagrios River: on a ridge are some remnants of Hellenistic 
and Roman occupation (Pascual, “Ancient Topography” 135-44). 
The Boagrios (also mentioned by Homer), or the Manes, the largest 
river in Epiknemidian Lokris, flows due north from the vicinity of 
Narykon (9.4.2) to the Malaic Gulf. Skarpheia, the Skarphe of the 
Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.532), can be precisely located at the 
western edge of the Boagrios estuary, due to the distances provided by 
Strabo, perhaps at the locality called Trochala, where there was an impor- 
tant settlement from the Archaic period onward (Pascual, “Ancient 
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Topography” 108-15). This entire region of coastal Lokris and the Lichades 
Islands was devastated in the earthquake of 426 Bc. For Nikaia and 
Thermopylai see 9.4.13. 

9.4.5. Strabo reverted to the Catalogue of Ships to enumerate the remain- 
ing towns of Epiknemidian Lokris. The locations of Kalliaros and Bessa 
are unknown, although the former would seem to be in a plain and the 
latter in the mountains. Augeiai was near Skarpheia, but the text is corrupt 
at this point, and little more can be said (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 48). Nape and the Attic deme of Besareis — mentioned for 
reasons of orthography rather than topography and not cited elsewhere 
by Strabo — are unlocated. The former was on the island of Lesbos near 
Methymne (or Methyma: see 13.2.4), and the latter was in the mining 
district of extreme southern Attika. 

9.4.6. Tarphe, or Pharygai, is also otherwise unknown, and its location 
is disputed, but it may be the same as Narykon or Naryka (9.4.2; Pritchett, 
Studies 8, pp. 151-5). The Sanctuaries of Hera Pharygaia, in Lokris and 
the Argaia, are also not documented elsewhere, and the profusion of similar 
names and a gap in the text (which, unfortunately, obscures the datum on 
the location of Tarphe) are no help (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 49; Pritchett, Studies 5, pp. 169-70). 

9.4.7. Strabo, using his normal methodology of Homeric geographical 
exegesis, attempted to explain why Homer had not mentioned the 
Hesperian Lokrians, suggesting that the specific placement of the eastern 
Lokrians “opposite sacred Euboia” (//iad 2.535) meant that Homer knew 
about other Lokrians. This was yet another example of the common 
technique that tried to reconcile Homer’s limited geographical knowledge 
with the wider world of the Hellenistic era. Needless to say, this inter- 
pretation is improbable, and it was perfectly reasonable that Homer did 
not known about Hesperian Lokris, one of the least important regions of 
Greece in any period (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 49-50). 

Amphissa (see also 9.3.4) lies at the head of the Krisaian Plain west of 
Delphi, at modern Salona (renamed), where many inscriptions identify the 
site. It was the most prominent city in Hesperian Lokris and was noted for 
its numerous attempts to control both the plain and Delphi. The city was 
in decline in Hellenistic times and Strabo implied that it hardly existed, but 
it revived in the Roman period (Pausanias 10.38.2). 

Naupaktos is on the northern side of the Corinthian Gulf, just east of its 
narrows at Rhion and Antirrhion. In early modern times the town was 
called Lepanto, a survival of the ancient name (which has been restored), 
famous for the great sea battle in 1571 between the Venetian—Spanish 
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coalition and the Turks, the last major engagement using galleys. 
Naupaktos has long been an important maritime and shipping center, 
but seems to have been of little significance before the fifth century BC 
(Thoukydides 2.91—2). From that time it figured in many of the military 
events of the western Greek peninsula, and thus the city was always heavily 
fortified. Pausanias saw a variety of sanctuaries (Pausanias 10.38.11—13), but 
the remains of the ancient city were eventually built into the medieval and 
Venetian fortifications that still dominate the site. This was a major cross- 
ing point from earliest times, and the Herakleidai — or Dorians — probably 
entered the Peloponnesos here. Yet it is unlikely that this was the origin of 
the name of the much later city of Naupaktos. More reasonable is Ephoros' 
assumption (F121) that it reflected the early shipbuilding industry of the 
Lokrians, but this was hardly before the time of the Herakleidai. 
Naupaktos was given to the Aitolians by Philip II in his reorganization of 
Central Greece in 338 Bc (it lay on the Aitolian-Lokrian border), and the 
locals still considered themselves Aitolian even in Strabo's time. 

9.4.8. Strabo's account is now beyond the narrows of the Gulf of 
Corinth, on the north shore of the Gulf of Patras. For Chalkis see 10.2.4. 
Kalydon lies in the coastal plain on the right bank of the Euenos River, 
near modern Evenochori. Its importance in myth — especially the famous 
Kalydonian Boar Hunt — demonstrates that it was the major Mycenaean 
center in this region, and, as expected, it is listed in the Catalogue of Ships 
(Homer, Miad 2.640; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 108-9). 
There are extensive remains from the Mycenaean period through 
Hellenistic times, but the town declined with the Augustan reorganization 
of western Greece. 

Taphiassosis is modern Klokova, an isolated peak rising to 1,402 m. 
elevation, just northwest of Rhion. The myth of Nessos is also discussed at 
10.2.5: early travelers reported that there were sulphur springs around the 
mountain (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 6, p. 142). It was common to believe that 
such odors represented the rotting bodies of early creatures, and other 
examples existed around the Bay of Naples and in southeastern Italy. 
The etymology of the Ozolians is improbable, but the tradition had 
some popularity in Hellenistic times (Myrsilos of Methyma [FGrHist 
#477] F6). On the other hand, Plutarch (Greek Questions 15) confirmed 
that the epithet came from the personal odors of the locals, but suggested 
that it was due to their habit of wearing goat skins, or a number of other 
reasons. 

Molykreia is perhaps at modern Velvina on the eastern slopes of Mt. 
Taphiassos. For Amphissa, see 9.4.7. Eupalion is near modern Kastro 
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Soule east of Naupaktos (Pritchett, Studies 7, pp. 60-1). The distance 
provided along the Lokrian coast (somewhat over 200 stadia, or about 
40 km.) is exceedingly short, but it depends on the end points. 

9.4.9. Three places named Alope were recorded. The one in Ozolian 
Lokris cannot be located, although it may be near the village of Makrion 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 6, p. 236). For Epiknemidian Alope, see 9.4.3; for 
Phthiotic Alope, 9.5.8. 

The final sentence of Section 9.4.9 is so elliptical as to be quite unclear 
(the extreme brevity may mean that something has dropped out). Strabo 
seems to imply that the Hesperian Lokrians were settled from the 
Epiknemidians (even in Classical times they remained among the more 
primitive peoples of Greece: Thoukydides 1.5.3), and that the Epizephyrian 
Lokrians in Italy were settled from the Hesperians (6.1.7). 

9.4.10. The Aitolians (discussed at 10.2.1—7) were west of Hesperian 
Lokris, extending as far as the Acheloos River. The Ainianians were to the 
north in their own territory of Ainis (9.5.22). For Mt. Oite see 9.4.10. 
The Dorians lived in Doris, a small territory in the upper Kephissos valley 
between (and including parts of) the two prominent mountains of Oite 
and Knemis. Doris also extended down to the southern coast of the Malaic 
Gulf around Thermopylai. The toponym reflects a perceived memory of 
Dorian population movements (Herodotos 1.56). 

The major cities of Doris formed a Tetrapolis, with all four towns lying 
in close proximity in the upper watershed of the Kephissos. Erineos is at 
modern Evangelistria Kastellia, at the western edge of the plain where one 
of the large affluents of the Kephissos comes out of the mountains. Boion 
cannot accurately be located, although it may be at modern Gravia just to the 
south of Erineos. If Erineos is properly located, Pindos, or Akyphas, a name 
in use by the fourth century Bc (Theopompos F364), must be upstream from 
it, in the mountains, at the site known as Ano Kastelli, where there are 
a Frankish tower and ancient walling. The fourth member of the tetrapolis, 
Kytinion, is on the north side of the Kephissos valley at Palaiochori, where 
there are extensive remains (Denis Rousset, "Les Doriens de la Métropole: 
Étude de topographie et de géographic historique," BCH 115 [1989] 199—239). 
This tetrapolis controlled access into the Kephissos valley from the north. 
Lilaia lies to the south of the tetrapolis: see 9.3.16. Aigimios was the mythical 
founder of the local Dorians, who ruled at the time that Herakles died on 
Mt. Oite, and who was consistently connected with him in myth (Pindar, 
Pythian 1.64, 5.72; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.7.7). 

9.4.11. Doris was famous for its association with Herakles, but otherwise 
it and its western neighbor of Ainis played a small role in the mythological 
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history of Greece: neither Homer nor Hesiod seemed aware of either 
region. In historical times control of the upper Kephissos valley and the 
passes of Thermopylai was of major strategic value, but gave the locals little 
power, as armies either moved through or fought in the region (Pritchett, 
Studies 4, pp. 123-75). The people of Doris were remarkably inconspicuous 
in 480 Bc when the Battle of Thermopylai was fought on their territory, 
although they were on the Persian side (Herodotos 8.31). In the following 
centuries Doris was a regular battleground for others, and an earthquake in 
227 BC also weakened the territory. By Strabo’s day there was little left of 
any Dorian identity (Rousset, “Doriens,” 238-9). 

The Athamanians were a mountainous people living in the rugged 
territory northwest of Doris and south of Epeiros (7.7.8). They came to 
prominence in the fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.82.7), and under their 
most notable king, Amynandros, who came to the throne in the late third 
century BC, they became players in the environment of the Roman take- 
over of the Greek peninsula. Athamania became important at this time 
because of its location on the route from the newly constructed Via 
Egnatia to Central Greece. Amynandros played all the powers of the 
era against each other — the Aitolians, Macedonians, Seleukids, and 
Romans — for over twenty years (the twists and turns of his career 
can be difficult to follow), before dropping out of the historical record 
in the early 180s Bc, perhaps dying or having been deposed (Stewart Irvin 
Oost, “Amynander, Athamania, and Rome,” CP 52 [1957] 1-15). 
The Athamanians were assimilated into the other peoples of the region, 
perhaps after 146 BC (9.4.17). 

9.4.12. Mount Oite is a peak of the eastern Pindos range that creates 
a barrier south of the Spercheios River, forming a high cliff of limestone: 
the summit of Oite is at 2,101 m. elevation. It was considered Dorian 
territory, but bordered on Ainis. Strabo wrote that it crossed the entire 
Greek peninsula from the Malaic Gulf to the Ambrakian Gulf, but the 
mountain proper is only about 15 km. long. He also said that it extended 
200 stadia, or about 40 km., assimilating Mt. Knemis with Oite. Visually 
this is quite reasonable, as together the two mountains appear from the 
north as a solid wall broken only by a few precipitous gorges. The highest 
parts are not above Thermopylai but farther west. Oite is most famous in 
mythology for its association with the last days of Herakles, who immo- 
lated himself on its summit, events most familiar in Sophokles' Trachinian 
Women (see also Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.7.7). The eastern part — more 
properly Mt. Knemis — is what forced travellers and invaders to move along 
the coast past the hot springs of Thermopylai. 
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9.4.13. Thermopylai (“Hot Gates”), one of the most famous points in 
Greek topography, was known both for its hot springs and its role in the 
military history of the Mediterranean world. Given the prominence of 
Herakles in this region, it is not unexpected that the springs would be 
sacred to him. There is no evidence for their use before the Archaic period, 
despite this association, but they were developed as a therapeutic spa by the 
sixth century BC (locally called “The Pots”), and an altar to the hero stood 
at the site (Herodotos 7.176). In Roman times the springs were noted for 
their blue color (Pausanias 4.35.9). 

The topography of Thermopylai has changed greatly since antiquity. 
The springs are still visible, but siltation and land reclamation means that 
there is no longer a narrow series of passes along the mountains and the 
coast is some distance away. In ancient times the sea touched the moun- 
tains at three points (called “gates”) over a stretch of 6.5 km., and it was 
these that hindered a passing army. Thermopylai was famous for the 
numerous battles that took place there: a barrier wall that was in ruins at 
the time of the Persian invasion of 480 BC suggests an earlier unknown 
engagement. The gates continued of strategic importance after the Persian 
matter, but alluviation was beginning to have its effect, and by the late 
fourth century BC access through the area was much easier (Arrian, 
Anabasis 7.9.4), a process that continued through Hellenistic and Roman 
times. But Thermopylai continued to be a major strategic point into late 
antiquity (Pierre A. MacKay, "Procopius' De Aedificiis and the Topography 
of Thermopylae,” AJA 67 [1963] 241-55). 

Kallidromon ("Good Passage,” an ironic name for this region) is one of 
the spurs of Mt. Knemis that approaches the gates at Thermopylai. It is 
clear here and at 9.4.12 that the local mountain names were fluid (perhaps 
confusion between smaller summits and large massifs), and Kallidromon, 
like Oite, was said to cover a wide area. Nikaia is probably at modern 
Roumelio (Platanakos), just east of Thermopylai (Pascual, “Ancient 
Topography” 74-97), and was a Lokrian or Phokian outpost (depending 
on the balance of power) that was important from the time of the Third 
Sacred War and which controlled the eastern access to Thermopylai 
(Aischines, On the Embassy 132, 138; Pritchett, Studies 4 pp. 162—6). It was 
the site of negotiations between Philip V of Macedonia and Ti. Quinctius 
Flamininus in November of 198 Bc (Polybios 18.1.5; Livy 32.32.9). This is 
the only place that Strabo used the term Lokrian Sea, presumably the same 
as the Maliac Gulf. 

Teichious (^Walls") was a fortified summit guarding Thermopylai. 
It has not been located but may have been on the western side, and is 
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not mentioned before the context of the early second century Bc (Livy 
36.16.11; Appian, Syriaka 17). Trachin (or Trachis) is probably the oldest 
town in this region, mentioned (as Trechis) by Homer (//iad 2.682) and 
located at the mouth of the Asopos gorge, whose great canyon divides 
Knemis and Oite (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 128). The local 
king Keyx received Herakles shortly before the latter's death (Diodoros 
4.36.5). Physical evidence is sparse for early occupation, but by the begin- 
ning of the fifth century BC it was an important city, located at the widest 
point of the plain (Herodotos 7.199). In 426 Bc the Spartans founded a new 
city, Herakleia, a short distance away, as an outpost against local Athenian 
expansionism (Thoukydides 3.92). Its remains have been found in the plain 
west of the Asopos (Y. Béquignon, “Herakleia Trachinia," PECS 386). 
Rhodountia has not been located, but was in the mountains near 
Teichious (Livy 36.17.1, 36.19.1). 

9.4.14. The territory around Thermopylai is especially rugged, even for 
the Greek peninsula, with steep gorges breaking through the mountains, 
whose sides can approach the vertical: even as recently as World War II 
these landforms restricted movement. Some of the most spectacular views 
and appreciation of the topography can be obtained today from the OSE 
rail line, which leaves the upper Kephisos valley and twists its way down to 
the Spercheios plain through the Asopos gorge. 

The southern side of the head of the Malaic Gulf is defined by several 
rivers. The Spercheios flows from west to east across the plain north of the 
mountains and empties into the Malaic Gulf (see further, 9.5.9). Antikyra 
was near the mouth of the river in the fifth century Bc, yet siltation 
prevents any determination of its location: this was where the Athenians 
tracked down and killed Ephialtes, who had told the Persians how to turn 
the Greek position at Thermopylai (Herodotos 7.198, 213). The region was 
noted for hellebore (see 9.3.3). 

On the south of the Spercheios are several streams, which are affluents 
today but in antiquity emptied directly into the Malaic Gulf. The major 
ones are the Dyras (modern Gorgopotamos), the Asopos (modern 
Karnouvaria), and the Melas (“Black”). The Phoinix is perhaps the 
modern Rhevma tou Mylou, but cannot truly be located beyond what 
Strabo wrote (see also Herodotos 7.176). All played an important role in 
the topographical history of the region. They are short but precipitous — 
the Asopos is in a canyon hundreds of meters deep but at places only a few 
meters wide — and the exact distribution of names among the existing 
watercourses may not be accurate. The most famous is the Dyras, because 
of its role in the myth of Herakles: it rose up and quenched his pyre 
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(Herodotos 7.198). Phoinix, the teacher of Achilles, was said to be buried 
locally, but the Molossians and Thracians also claimed his grave 
(Lykophron, Alexandra 417-23; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke, Epitome 6.12). 

9.4.15. The region of Thermopylai was always one of strategic impor- 
tance, but especially in the period between the Persian invasion of 480 BC 
and the Roman takeover of central and southern Greece in 146 Bc. It is not 
obvious which Philip is quoted regarding the “shackles of Greece.” Philip 
V of Macedonia used the phrase in the early second century Bc (Polybios 
18.11.55; Appian, Macedonia 8), and Strabo's account parallels that of 
Polybios, mentioning all three cities, but Strabo reported that Demetrias 
was added "later," which would eliminate it from the original statement. 
Moreover, Demetrias was not founded until 293 Bc, which leads one to 
suspect that the aphorism was originally about Chalkis and Corinth, and 
spoken by Philip II. The matter remains unclear, and Strabo's account 
lacks the customary patronymic that would allow identification. It is 
probable that Philip II first referred to the “shackles” — places that needed 
to be held in order to possess Greece — but that Philip V popularized it, 
adding Demetrias. By Strabo's day it was no longer certain who had first 
said it. For Demetrias, see 9.5.15; Tempe, 7.F8—9; Pelion and Ossa, 9.5.1. 

9.4.16. Strabo made a brief comment on the legacy of the Battle of 
Thermopylai of 480 Bc and the heroism of the Spartan king, Leonidas, 
and his forces. They were betrayed eventually when Ephialtes revealed 
to the Persians the path on the slopes of Mt. Knemis (Herodotos 
7.198—229). Herodotos discussed the battlefield memorials, some rem- 
nants of which are still visible, as well as modern reconstructions. 
The eulogy quoted by Strabo is the most famous, first recorded by 
Herodotos, although with *words" instead of "laws." Strabo's version is 
first extant in the Against Leokrates (109) of Lykourgos, written in 
330 BC, perhaps at a time when there was a reason to stress Greek 
obedience to the rule of law. This became the popular version of the 
text, appearing in the Greek Anthology (7.249). The common attribu- 
tion to Simonides of Keos is not documented before the fist 
century BC (Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.101). 

9.4.17. Siltation and probably tectonic activity have obscured any evi- 
dence for the harbor near Thermopylai, which was probably that of 
Herakleia Trachin, built by the Spartans in the fifth century Bc 
(Thoukydides 3.92.6). For the Sanctuary of Demeter Pylaia (“Of the 
Gates”), at Anthela, just west of Thermopylai, and the Pylaia, see 9.3.7. 
For the location of Anthela, and issues regarding the coastline, see John 
C. Kraft et al., “The Pass at Thermopylae, Greece,” /FA 14 [1987] 187-98, 
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at 185). The ancient mouth of the Spercheios was probably just northwest 
of Thermopylai. 

From the Euripos to Thermopylai is about 110 km., conforming to 
Strabo’s 530 stadia. But from Herakleia Trachin to Kenaion is about 
30 km., somewhat more than the 110 stadia recorded. Strabo’s directions 
are somewhat vague: Thessaly is hardly east of Lokris, but west, north, and 
northeast, across the Maliac Gulf. Aitolia and Akarnania are indeed to the 
west. For the Athamanians, see 9.4.11. Section 9.4.17, with its citation of 
distances, is the end of Strabo’s discussion of Lokris. 

9.4.18. This section is actually an introduction to Part 5, about Thessaly, 
and looks ahead to Book 10 and the Aitolians and Kouretians. 


Part 5: Thessaly 


9.5.1. Section 1 follows 9.4.18, where the Thessalians (Thettaloi in Greek) 
were introduced. Thessaly is the largest region of Greece, extending from 
Thermopylai and the head of the Malaic Gulf in the south to the Peneios 
River in the north (connecting there in Strabo’s text with the lost parts of 
Book 7), and inland to the uplands of the central mountains of the Greek 
peninsula, regions that Strabo had discussed at 7.7.8—12 and would further 
examine at 10.2.1-7. He made a counterclockwise description of the 
boundaries of Thessaly. 

Pelion and Ossa, often mentioned in tandem, are two of the larger 
mountains in the Greek peninsula. Ossa is the higher and more northern 
(at 1,979 m.), separated from Mt. Olympos by the Peneios gorge, which 
split the two mountains. Ossa was sacred to the Nymphs (Euripides, 
Elektra 442-51), and their cave sanctuary exists on the northwest side of 
the mountain (A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, “A Cave of the 
Nymphs on Mount Ossa," BSA 15 [1908-9] 243-7). 

To the south of Ossa is Pelion, a long narrow ridge rising to 1,625 m. 
It was famed as the home of the centaur Cheiron and noted for its thick 
forests, still visible today (Homer, Jiad 2.757—8). The sons of Iphimedeia, 
Otos and Ephialtes, of gigantic stature, attempted to place Pelion on Ossa, 
and both on Olympos, in order to reach the gods, but were killed by Zeus 
(Homer, Odyssey 11.305-20). It was early recognized that Ossa and Pelion 
were the eastern side of a circuit of mountains that enclosed the Thessalian 
plains, which were once a large lake (Herodotos 7.129). The discussion of 
the two mountains seems incomplete in Strabo’s text, and something may 
be missing. 
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9.5.2. The extensive Thessalian plains, despite being broken up by 
isolated hills and ridges, are the largest flat area in the Greek peninsula. 
The major stream is the Peneios, slightly over 160 km. long, flowing from 
several sources in the mountains in a southward arc, and exiting to the sea 
through a gorge, the famous Vale of Tempe. It is one of the fullest rivers in 
Greece, and was recognized as an important part of Greek topography from 
earliest times (Homer, Jiad 2.752—4). It was believed that an earthquake had 
split apart Olympos and Ossa, causing the lake of interior Thessaly to drain 
to the sea, the work of Poseidon or Herakles (Diodoros 4.18.6—7): such 
seismic activity may have been remembered by the locals (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 6, p. 221). In Strabo’s day two lakes were vestiges of the ancient 
Thessalian lake, both in the eastern part of the plain and immediately to 
the west of Mt. Pelion. Nessonis was to the northwest of Boibeis, located 
in areas that remain seasonal marshes. A small part of Boibeis (known as 
Lake Karla) lasted until it was drained in the mid-twentieth century. 

9.5.3. Thessaly, because of its size and spaciousness, was traditionally 
divided into four districts. These are documented from at least the fifth 
century Bc (Hellanikos F52), but one of them, Phthiotis, is derived from 
Phthia, the home territory of Achilles (Homer, Jiad 2.683). This was the 
southern portion of Thessaly, extending from the region of Pharsalos into 
the mountainous area north of the Maliac Gulf. At the northwestern end of 
Thessaly, on the upper Peneios, was Hestiaiotis, the smallest and most 
isolated of the four, located around the city of Trikke (see 9.5.17). 
Thessaliotis, the region that gave its name to Thessaly as a whole, was 
the plain between these two areas, watered by numerous southern tribu- 
taries of the Peneios. Pelasgiotis was separated from the other three by 
a ridge running northwest to southeast across Thessaly. Its name reflects 
a survival of the early inhabitants of the Greek peninsula, the Pelasgians. 
Pelasgiotis not only contained Larisa, the largest city of Thessaly, but the 
two lakes, Nessonis and Boibeis (see 9.5.2) that were remnants of the 
prehistoric sea. For the Magnetian territory, see 9.5.22. 

9.5.4. Almost the entire remainder of Part 5 is a Homeric commentary 
on the cities and localities of Thessaly, based largely on Iliad 2.681—759. 
As such, it mostly reflects the world of Homer and is based on the 
contemporary organization of the region, not that of Strabo's time. 
These sections may be part of an original Homeric commentary written 
by Strabo: topography and geography are minimal. For a concise list of the 
ten dynasties and their leaders, see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol, 7, p. 101. 

9.5.5. The first of the ten regions, that around Pelasgian Argos and 
subject to Achilles, is in the southeastern part of Thessaly, the rugged 
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uplands just north of the Maliac Gulf. Yet Strabo’s immediate concern was 
why Homer did not attach any forces to Achilles’ mentor Phoinix, the 
leader of the Dolopians: Phoinix stated that he was their ruler (Homer, 
Iliad 9.484) but they were not otherwise mentioned by Homer. As noted, 
later sources gave them a role in the fighting, and Strabo, who regularly 
advanced the argument that Homer knew more than he revealed, was 
dismissive of this seeming ignorance on the part of the poet. In historical 
times, Dolopia was the mountainous region to the west of the territory of 
Pelasgian Argos (9.5.11), and its people survived as an ethnic group into the 
first century Bc (Appian, Civil War 2.70) but had lost their identity by 
the Augustan period (Pausanias 10.8.3). 

Pelasgian Argos is probably a district rather than a town, where Achilles 
was from, lying north of the Maliac Gulf. Strabo’s assumption that it could 
be around Larisa (in northeastern Thessaly) was based on the toponym 
“Pelasgia Larisa” (9.5.13) and also the fact that the name Pelasgiotis, one of 
the four regions of Thessaly, was attached to this area. But this would place 
Pelasgian Argos outside the heartland of Achilles’ territory, and its location 
remains unknown (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 126). Abas, an 
Argive, was associated with a number of settlements in Central Greece, 
including Abai in Phokis and Abantis on Euboia (10.1.5; Pausanias 10.35.1). 

9.5.6. Phthia and Hellas — the latter the eponym of the Hellenes — were 
probably districts of southern Thessaly, although there was some sugges- 
tion in the Roman period that they had been cities. Phthia seems to be the 
region around Pharsalos (see below), and Hellas was around the Spercheios 
River, perhaps to its south, lying on the route from Boiotia to Phthia 
(Homer, Iliad 9.477—84). Even into the twentieth century the Spercheios 
was known as the Elladha (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 128-9). 
The city of Hellas that the Pharsalians pointed out, lying a short distance 
away, may be nothing more than a local attempt to connect with the heroic 
world. Yet there would have been a specific site involved, perhaps that at 
Palaiokastro, which was occupied in the Mycenaean period and through 
Archaic times, lying several kilometers south of Pharsalos (John 
D. Morgan, “Palaepharsalus — the Battle and the Town,” A/A 87 [1983] 
23-54, at 33-5). 

Pharsalos is not known before its local dynast became involved in the 
Lelantine War of around 700 Bc (Plutarch, Dialogue on Love 17). It remained 
important throughout antiquity, and the ancient name survives as Pharsala 
today. Walls of the Classical period are conspicuous. Palaipharsalos (Old 
Pharsalos) lies to the east at modern Xylades: somewhere in this region the 
decisive battle between Caesar and Pompeius took place in 48 Bc, an event 
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that evidently Strabo did not consider worthy of mention. Palaipharsalos is 
also a candidate for the Hellas of local tradition. 

The Thetideion, a shrine to the mother of Achilles, is probably at the 
chapel of Agios Athanasios, built of ancient blocks, which lies on the bank 
of the Enipeus River east-northeast of Pharsalos. It was the setting of 
Euripides’ Andromache, and where T. Quinctius Flamininus camped 
before the battle of Kynoskephalai — a ridge a few kilometers to the 
east — in 197 BC (9.5.20; Polybios 18.20.6). Messeis and Hypereia are 
also located in this region, perhaps at modern Ktouri near Pharsalos, 
where there are two springs (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
142), but springs are abundant in this area and there are many possibilities. 
They had become legendary even in Homeric times, as Hektor told 
Andromache that she would end up being forced to draw water from 
them (Homer, Tiad 6.457). 

Pyrrha — only cited by Strabo — is the ancient name for Melitaia (or 
Meliteia: see 9.5.10), located at modern Avaritsa, renamed Meliteia, at the 
southernmost point of the Thessalian plain. Its Hellenistic circuit walls are 
still visible, and Middle Helladic pottery has been found to the west of the 
historic city (Dorothy Leekley and Nicholas Efstratiou, Archaeological 
Excavations in Central and Northern Greece [Park Ridge, N.J. 1980] 125). 
It lies near the source of the Enipeus River (or Elipeus), the second largest 
river in Thessaly, which flows north, passing Pharsalos, and joins the 
Apidanos (see 8.3.31) just before the latter reaches the Peneios. Deukalion 
and Pyrrha were the survivors in the Greek flood story; their son Hellen, 
the eponym of the Hellenes, was the local dynast (Thoukydides 1.3). 
The Melitaian account would place the city of Hellas only about 1.5 km. 
away, perhaps to the west. But there are several tributaries of the Enipeus in 
this area and it is difficult to determine what "across the Enipeus" means. 
Othrys lies north of the Maliac Gulf, more an east-west range than an 
actual mountain, rising to 1,727 m. Some of the eastern tributaries of the 
Enipeus originate on its western slopes. 

9.5.7. As a part of his Homeric commentary, Strabo carefully defined 
who the Phthians were, according to epic tradition. For Ormenion see 
9.5.17, and Antron, 9.5.14. His purpose here was to determine the bound- 
aries of Homeric Phthia and who the relevant commanders at Troy were. 
The difficulty is the matter of the kingdom of Eurypylos, one of the more 
obscure in the Catalogue. He played an active role at Troy, and was 
eventually wounded but was notable because he continued to fight 
(Homer, //iad 11.575—95). Yet his place of origin remains obscure, and he 
had forces from only two cities (Ormenion and Asterion), neither of which 
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can be identified with certainty. This is the sort of Homeric issue that 
intrigued Strabo, but no precise solution was offered: the best evidence is 
that Eurypylos’ territory was on the lower Enipeus (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 142-3). 

The seemingly irrelevant statement that closes Part 7, about the Maliac 
Gulf, if not indicative of something missing, must refer to the east—west 
extent of the territory of Achilles, which stretched along the entire north 
shore of the gulf. 

9.5.8. Halos (or Alos), one of Achilles’ towns, could not be found by the 
first century Bc. Presumably it was on the north shore of the Malaic Gulf, 
but the name, referring to salt production, is not only common, but 
inevitably indicates a coastal location, which may no longer be visible. 
Perhaps in desperation, Strabo suggested that it was Phthiotic Halos, but 
this would be well outside the territory of Achilles (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 127; see below). Alope was also uncertain by 
Strabo's day, and was often confused with Alope in Lokris (1.3.20). This 
toponym also refers to salt works and is thus frequent, especially around the 
Maliac Gulf, but again, to be in the territory of Achilles it should be on the 
north shore, perhaps near the entrance to the gulf at modern Raches, where 
the name "Alopeka" survived into modern times (Stephanos of Byzantion, 
"Alope"; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 126-8). 

Having put forth Phthiotic Halos as the site of Homeric Halos, Strabo 
discussed this important city. It had a mythological founder, Athamas, but 
Strabo's text is deficient at this point and seems to imply no continuity 
with the historical period. The history of occupation around Halos is 
complex: three different sites have been located in the vicinity, including 
a Neolithic and Bronze Age settlement, an Archaic and Classical town — 
which was an important seaport (Herodotos 7.173) — and a new founda- 
tion of the late fourth century Bc (Steven E. Hijmans, “New Halos and 
the Hellenistic Fortifications of the Othrys Mountains, Thessaly,” 
Arkeologi Dergisi 2 [1994] 67-85). All three of these sites lie within 
a small area at the eastern end of Mt. Othrys on the west side of the 
Pagasitic Gulf, and at the south end ofthe Krokian Plain, a fertile coastal 
area watered by a number of streams, including the Amphrysos River, 
which, given the location of the cities named Halos, must flow from the 
south into the plain. Phthiotic Thebes (see 9.5.14) lies at the other (north) 
end of the plain. Phylake is just to the north of Thebes. The changing 
boundaries of this region, especially in the fourth century Bc, were of 
concern in attempting to reconcile the Homeric organization with that of 
Strabo's time. 
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The fragment from Sophokles cannot be attributed to any particular play. 
Artemidoros of Ephesos, active in the late second century Bc and one of 
Strabo’s major sources, provided an itinerary from the Maliac Gulf to the 
Peneios River. Pteleon, part of the Homeric kingdom of Protesilaos, lay to 
the south of Halos at the site of Gritsa, on a bay of the Pagasitic Gulf, where 
Bronze Age remains and identifying inscriptions have been found (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 133). It was destroyed by the Romans in 
171 BC (Livy 42.67.9) and Strabo did not seem to know its location. 

9.5.9. The Spercheios River is the main affluent of the Maliac 
Gulf, entering its western end, having flowed about 80 km. from 
Mt. Typhrestos (or Tymphrestos), perhaps the summit now called 
Timphristos and rising to 2,316 m. The river and its eponymous hero 
were known to Homer, and the region and its history were closely asso- 
ciated with Achilles, as the hero Spercheios was his brother-in-law. Because 
of siltation its lower course has changed significantly since ancient times. 
Lamia lies north of the Spercheios just above its mouth, and is dominated 
today by a medieval fortress. It would seem an obvious choice for an 
important Mycenaean site, but as yet there is no archaeological evidence, 
and the town is not mentioned before events of the fourth century Bc 
(1.3.20). The scant remains are Hellenistic and Roman. 

9.5.10. The lengthy list of towns said to be subject to Achilles does 
not include any toponyms appearing in the Catalogue of Ships, and 
presumably was locally generated in later times. The account runs 
roughly south to north. Echinos is at modern Achinos on the north 
coast of the Maliac Gulf, where a small amount of Mycenaean pottery 
has been found (R. Hope Simpson and J. F. Lazenby, *The Kingdom 
of Peleus and Achilles," Antiquity 33 [1959] 102-5, at 102). The Lamian 
War took place in the immediate aftermath of the death of Alexander 
the Great in 323-322 BC, a futile Athenian attempt to destroy Macedonian 
control of Greece. It was named because the Macedonian leader 
Antipatros was besieged in Lamia during that winter (Diodoros 
18.12-17). Erineos and Koroneia are otherwise unknown. For 
Meliteia, or Melitaia, see 9.5.6. Thaumakoi ("Marvels," modern 
Domokos), whose name reflects its striking location overlooking the 
Thessalian plain (Livy 32.4), lies at the north end of the main route 
from the Spercheios valley to the interior. The town is not known 
before events of the fourth century Bc, but prehistoric sherds have 
been found in the vicinity. 

Proerna (at modern Gynaikokastro) lies to the north at the edge of the 
plain: in the vicinity are various remains from the Archaic through 
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Hellenistic periods (Leekley and Efstratiou, Archaeological Excavations 
125-6). For Pharsalos, see 9.5.6. Eretria lies at modern Tsangli, in the 
Enipeus drainage, a few kilometers east of Palaipharsalos, where a number 
of routes from throughout eastern Thessaly come together. There is no 
current evidence for Mycenaean occupation. Paracheloitai has not been 
located, but must be near Lamia, and the Acheloos River is probably the 
modern Xerias, flowing just east of that city into the Maliac Gulf. 
The names Paracheloitai and Acheloos parallel ones in Aitolia (10.2.19), 
suggesting some cultural connection. 

Gaps in the text make Strabo’s definition of the limits of these territories 
uncertain, but presumably he included a general statement about the 
boundaries of Phthiotis. The Asklepiadians — the sons of Asklepios — 
ruled the northwestern part of Thessaly around Trikke (9.5.17; Homer, 
Iliad 2.729—33). The leaders mentioned — Eurypylos, Protesilaos, and the 
sons of Asklepios — controlled the northern and eastern parts of Thessaly, 
with Achilles holding the south. 

Oitaia (9.3.14), the territory around Mt. Oite, is to the south of the 
Maliac Gulf. Herakleia (9.4.13) was a city in Oitaia, and Dryopis (“Oak 
Place") is presumably in the same region. It is not clear whether these are 
among the fourteen demes of Oitaia. The Dryopians in the Peloponnesos 
lived in the Argolid and Arkadia (7.7.1, 8.6.13). Akyphas is an alternate 
name for the Pindos mountains (9.4.10), but the account implies a town, 
perhaps another of the demes of Oitaia. Parasopias would be on the 
Asopos River, and Oineiadai cannot be located. Antikyra (9.4.14) lies 
near the mouth of the Spercheios: Antikyra in western Lokris is probably 
the one actually in Phokis (9.3.3). 

9.5.11. The Dolopians lived in the mountainous country of extreme 
western Thessaly (9.5.5). Strabo again emphasized the assimilation of 
local groups of people, especially as the power of the Macedonians 
increased. Most of these have been mentioned previously: for the 
Talarians, see 9.5.12. The Elimiotians lived around Elimeia (7.7.8), the 
mountainous territory of southern Macedonia on the upper Haliakmon 
River. They retained their identity into the Roman period. 

9.5.12. Pindos is the name given to the large central range of Greece, 
extending from the southern Balkans to the Gulf of Corinth, ending in 
Parnassos and Helikon, and forming a barrier to east-west travel in 
northern Greece. A number of its peaks are over 2,000 m. in elevation. 
The Talarians — mentioned only here and in 9.5.11 — probably lived in 
the vicinity of Dodona, around Mt. Tomaros. For the Aithikians, 
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9.5.13. Beginning at Thermopylai, and still operating within the context 
of the limits of the kingdom of Achilles, Strabo described the coast of the 
Maliac Gulf. Kenaion (9.4.4) is the westernmost point of Euboia, marking 
the entrance to the gulf. Strabo's periplous moves clockwise from 
Thermopylai, past the mouth of the Spercheios (the ro-stadia distance — 
about 2 km. — is indicative of the changes in the region since antiquity, 
since they are about 10 km. apart today). Phalara is the port of Lamia. 
It was destroyed by the earthquake of 426 Bc but had returned to prosperity 
by the second century Bc (Livy 35.43.8; 36.29.4). Despite Strabo's precise 
location, it cannot easily be found, and may be lost to siltation. 
A possibility is Stilis, the modern port of Lamia, to its east. 

For Echinos, see 9.5.10. Kremaste ("Hanging") or Pelasgia Larisa is on 
the southeastern slopes of Mt. Othrys, at modern Gardiki, renamed 
Pelasgia. It is not known before the earthquake of 426 Bc, but was 
important in Hellenistic times. Ancient walls are visible. 

9.5.14. Myonnesos (“Mouse Island"), modern Agios Nikolaos, is a small 
island lying just off the coast of Phthiotis in the strait between it and 
Euboia. Antron is near modern Fano, east along the coast from 
Myonnesos, on cliffs above the sea. It was mentioned by Homer (//iad 
2.697), and Mycenaean remains have been found at the site. It had an 
important and early shrine of Demeter (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 491). 
The offshore reef called the Ass of Antron has not been specifically located, 
but there are extensive shallows in this region. With Antron, Strabo has 
moved from the territory of Achilles to that of Protesilaos, the first Achaian 
killed at Troy (Homer, Miad 2.695—702). 

Phylake may be in the region of modern Persouphli, north of the 
Krokian Plain. It was near Phthiotic Thebes and was a place of some 
significance as the home of Protesilaos, who left his palace unfinished 
when the call came to go to war. Pyrasos, located at modern Nea 
Anchialos was the former name of Demetrion, where there was 
a sanctuary of Demeter. The site was occupied continuously from pre- 
historic into Byzantine times (Leekley and Efstratiou, Archaeological 
Excavations 147—8). It lies on the coast of the Pagasitic Gulf just to the 
east of Phthiotic Thebes and was probably its port city. Phthiotic Thebes 
was generally so called to distinguish it from the Boiotian homonym, and 
lies at Mikrothivai at the north edge of the Krokian Plain. There are 
numerous remains from the Neolithic period on. The Amphrysos River 
must be the small stream east of the site. 

Itonos (“Iton” to Homer, ///ad 2.696) is probably at modern Zerelia at 
the southwestern edge of the Krokian Plain (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
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Catalogue 132-3). It may have had a sanctuary to Athena, but Strabo 
perhaps confused it with the larger shrine to the goddess in western 
Thessaly (9.5.17), probably the parent of the one in Boiotia (9.2.29). 
The text is confused and has gaps, and the description of Thessaliotis 
and the kingdom of Eurypylos (where the larger sanctuary to Athena was) 
is material that would be better placed near the end of 9.5.17. Moreover, 
none of the cities cited as belonging to Eurypylos was mentioned by 
Homer. Phyllos may be at Magoula Paliambela on the west side of the 
lower Enipeus. Ichnai is perhaps in the same region but cannot be located. 
Kieros, or Kierion, lies at Pyrgos near Sophades in the middle of the 
Thessalian plain, a short distance east of modern Karditsa, not far from 
the local sanctuary of Athena Itonia. A circuit wall, perhaps originally 
Mycenaean, is visible at the site (Leekley and Efstratiou, Archaological 
Excavations 146). 

To conclude Section 9.5.14, Strabo returned to eastern Phthiotis, elabo- 
rating on material presented at the beginning of the section. Cape Pyrrha 
is at the southeastern corner of Thessaly, the west side of the entrance to 
the Pagasitic Gulf (modern Cape Angistri). The two islets, Pyrrha and 
Deukalion, are the two sections of modern Argyronisos, just to the south, 
which have been joined together since antiquity. There is also a small 
uninhabited island between it and the mainland. The toponyms indicate 
the localization of the tale of Pyrrha and Deukalion, the Greek flood story, 
in this region. 

9.5.15. The kingdom of Eumelos was the eastern part of Thessaly, from 
the head of the Pagasitic Gulf along the western side of Mt. Pelion, and 
west to the north-south ridge that divides the Thessalian plain, all a region 
rich in Mycenaean remains. For Magnesia, or Magnetis, see 9.5.16. Pherai, 
at modern Velestino, was perhaps the most important Mycenaean regional 
town, and remained so until Hellenistic times. Material of all periods has 
been discovered. In the Bronze Age it was on the shore of Lake Boibeis, and 
was the home of Alkestis and Admetos, the parents of Eumelos (Homer, 
Iliad 2.71115). Beginning in the late fifth century Bc, it flourished under an 
indigenous dynasty, established by a certain Lykophron, and reaching its 
peak in the following century under his relative Jason, who had panhellenic 
ambitions that came to an end with his murder in 370 Bc (Xenophon, 
Hellenika 6.4.29—37). His descendants ruled for several generations and the 
town continued as a regional center until its territory was plundered by the 
Macedonians in 171 Bc (Livy 42.46.9). 

Pagasai was the seaport of Pherai, but its location has been obscured 
by the founding of Demetrias in the late 290s Bc (see below). Strabo's 
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distance of 90 stadia (about 18 km.) between Pherai and Pagasai would 
place the latter at the head of the eponynmous gulf, just south of 
Demetrias, where there are numerous remains from a period earlier 
than the founding of Demetrias. There are several towns in the Greek 
world that take their name from a local shipbuilding industry (most 
notably Naupaktos), but a connection to the Argo is unlikely, and 
Strabo himself was dubious. The other etymology, “Springs,” is more 
plausible. 

Iolkos, famous as the home of the Argonauts, lies within the large 
modern city of Volos, just to the north of Demetrias. Mycenaean remains 
have been found in the district known as Kastro. Homer knew about Pelias 
the father of Jason (Odyssey 11.256), but by the time of the Trojan War 
Iolkos had declined in importance and had been incorporated into the 
kingdom of Eumelos (Homer, Jiad 2.712). 

Despite Strabo's belief that Aphetai was near Iolkos, it was probably at 
the southern end of the Magnesian peninsula (at modern Platania), mark- 
ing the entrance of the channel between the mainland and the island of 
Skiathos. This is actually a more plausible place for the suggested etymol- 
ogy, where the Argonauts would have entered the open sea. Whether or not 
true, the etymology had a long history, cited as early as the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 7.193; see also Apollonios 1.591). 

Demetrias was founded just after 294 Bc by Demetrios Poliorketes, the 
Macedonian king, at a site just north of Pagasai. As a typical Hellenistic city 
foundation — one of the few in mainland Greece — it was created by 
absorbing the surrounding populations. Eight towns are listed (and there 
were more, as there is a gap in the text), including the historic cities of 
Pagasai and Iolkos, and others quite far away, such as Rhizous, perhaps 
so km. to the north. This is one of the best-preserved examples of 
synoikismos, the bringing together of towns in the hinterland to create 
a new city, especially as it was practiced in the Hellenistic period. 

The Antigonid dynasty of Macedonia used Demetrias virtually as 
a second capital, and it controlled an area as far north as the Peneios 
River. After the Roman conquest in the early third century Bc, the city 
declined but remained the most important in the region. Its extent was 
large: several kilometers of walling, with numerous towers, are visible, as 
well as the remains of extensive civic structures (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe 11-14). 

The eight cities incorporated into Demetrias were spread over a wide 
region of eastern Thessaly and Magnesia. Neleia should be between 
Demetrias and lolkos. Yet a Hellenistic inscription dedicated to 
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Aphrodite Neleia, found at Iolkos (/G 9.2.1125) need not refer to a town 
named Neleia, but perhaps a cult of the local hero Neleus, who was driven 
away from the region by his brother Pelias and founded Pylos in the 
Peloponnesos. Strabo may have believed that the evidence for the cult 
and hero presumed a homonymous town, but there is no other evidence 
for it and in all probability it did not exist (S. C. Bakhuizen, “Neleia, 
a Contribution to a Debate,” OT 2 [1996] 85—120). 

For Ormenion, see 9.5.18. Rhizous, the most remote of the eight, is on 
the northern coast of Magnesia on the slopes of Mt. Ossa at modern 
Tarsanas. Sepias is at Cape Pouri, midway along the Magnesian coast, 
where the Persian fleet suffered a weather-related disaster in 480 BC 
(Herodotos 7.188—92). Olizon, mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships 
(Homer, Jiad 2.717), is probably at Palaiokastro at the southern end of 
the Magnesian peninsula (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 139). 
Boibe, also in the Catalogue (Homer, Iliad 2.712), lay along ancient Lake 
Boibeis, perhaps at its southern end, but nothing further is known. 

The Anauros River (modern Xerias) is the stream draining the small 
plain of Demetrias, emptying into the gulf between Demetrias and Iolkos. 
The Pylaia festival is otherwise unknown, but suggests a connection with 
the region of Thermopylai (9.4.17; Aischines, On the Embassy 116). On the 
other hand it may be an error for “Peliaia,” a festival in honor of the local 
hero Pelias (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 117). 

Since Demetrias lies without question on the Pagasitic Gulf, it is 
difficult to understand Artemidoros' statement (F64) that it was elsewhere, 
but this may be purely semantic. The boundaries of the territory of 
Philoktetes are elusive (see 9.5.16 and Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 139). Kikynethos (modern Palia Trikeri) is an island at the 
east side of the entrance to the Pagasitic Gulf, cited only here and by 
Pseudo-Skylax (64) in the fourth century Bc. There are a few visible 
remains of the homonymous city. 

9.5.16. Philoktetes' territory was in the vicinity of Mt. Pelion, the region 
called Magnetis or Magnesia (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
138-9). Methone cannot be located precisely, but is probably at modern 
Nevistiki on the east side of the Pagasitic Gulf, a place occupied in historic 
times. Thaumakia seems to be on the outer (Aegean) coast of the 
Magnesian peninsula, but there is no good site known. For Olizon, see 
9.5.15. Meliboia is the most securely identified, on the coast at the north 
end of Pelion (see further, 9.5.22). These four towns are the entirety of the 
Homeric evidence for the kingdom of Philoktetes, which appears to have 
been widely scattered. 
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Abandoning his Homeric commentary for the rest of Section 9.5.16, 
Strabo turned his attention to the islands lying off the Thessalian coast, 
today called the Northern Sporades, but without a collective term in 
antiquity (Strabo used the term *Sporades" for the islands off the south- 
western Anatolian coast, 10.5.14). He recorded the three main islands of the 
group as well as Halonnesos, which is isolated from the rest (Dorothy 
Leekley and Robert Noyes, Archaeological Excavations in the Greek Islands 
[Park Ridge, N.J. 1975] 16). Skiathos, the westernmost, retains its ancient 
name. It first came to prominence during the Persian War (Herodotos 
7.176, 179), but was never of major importance. The homonymous city is 
on the south side of the island. Just to its east lies Peparethos, modern 
Skopelos, a more important locality, said to have been a Minoan settlement 
(Diodoros 5.79.2) and cited in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (32). In the 
fourth century Bc the island was an important Athenian outpost (Diodoros 
15.30.5) but its city was destroyed in Hellenistic times (Livy 31.28.6). Its 
homonymous town was probably at the head of a bay on the north coast, at 
the modern village of Skopelos. Halonnesos (modern Agios Efstratiou) 
lies isolated between the Northern Sporades and Lemnos. It is not docu- 
mented before the fourth century Bc, when it was the site of a major 
dispute between Philip II and the Athenians, discussed by Demosthenes in 
his On Halonnesos. 

Skyros, the largest and most important of the Northern Sporades, lies to 
the southeast of the main group, off the Euboian coast. It has retained its 
ancient name. The city is on the east side in a region occupied since 
prehistoric times, with extensive ancient material visible in a Venetian 
fortress south of the modern city. It was a major center of Greek mytho- 
logical tales, especially associated with Achilles. The island was not men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Ships but was known to Homer as the home of 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemos (Homer, Miad 19.326—33), who was born when 
his father was resident on the island at the court of the local king 
Lykomedes, hidden there to save him from his death at Troy 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.13.8). At a later date, Theseus died on the 
island, either naturally or killed by Lykomedes (Plutarch, Theseus 35). 
His grave was discovered by Kimon in 476/5 Bc and the bones removed 
to Athens (Plutarch, Kimon 8.5—6). The island alternated between inde- 
pendence and Athenian or Macedonian control until the Roman period. 

The goats of Skyros produced more milk than any others (Aelian, Oz the 
Characteristics of Animals 3.33), and until recently remained a vital part of 
the local economy (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 6, p. 170). The local marble was 
quarried from Archaic times, and was greatly exploited in the Roman 
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period. Several ancient quarries are still visible. Today the stone is often 
called Breccia di Settebasi, from the medieval name of the so-called Villa of 
Septimius Bassus near Rome: see Lorenzo Lazzarini and Stefano 
Cancelliere, “Characterisation of the White Marble of Two Unpublished 
Ancient Roman Quarries on the Islands of Fourni and Skyros (Greece),” 
Periodico di mineralogia 69 (2000) 49-62, at 57—61. For the marble from 
Karystos on Euboia, see 10.1.6. The Lucullan stone was probably from the 
island of Teos, according to Pliny (Natural History 36.49—50), but the 
reading is uncertain, and Chios has also been suggested. It took its name 
from L. Licinius Lucullus (consul 74 Bc), who introduced it into Rome. 
If it is the stone from Teos, it is the same marble known as Africano, visible 
today in the Forum of Trajan and the Pantheon (M. H. Ballance, 
“The Origin of Africano," BSR 34 [1966] 79-81). Synnadic marble is 
from Phrygia: see 12.8.14. It was during Strabo’s time that marble became 
a common building stone in Rome, as Augustus boasted (Suetonius, 
Augustus 28.3), reducing the use of the travertine (“white stone”) that had 
been standard since the second century Bc. The account is one of several 
illustrating Strabo's interest in quarrying and building stone. 

9.5.17. Strabo returned to his Homeric analysis, considering what he 
called Upper Thessaly, or the interior plain, subject to Podaleiros and 
Machaon, who were sons of Asklepios. This is the district called Histiaiotis 
(or Hestiaiotis), the extreme northwest part of Thessaly, near the sources of 
the Peneios. It was formerly called Doris, because it was a region of Dorian 
settlement (Herodotos 1.56). For Histiaiotis in Euboia (the territory of 
Histiaia), whose inhabitants were forced to move to Thessaly, see 10.1.3. 

Trikke, modern Trikkala, lies at the northwest corner of the Thessalian 
plain. The ancient cult of Asklepios was still active in the Roman period, 
and there is evidence for Mycenaean habitation, yet the modern city and 
a Byzantine fortress have meant that archaeological data are scattered 
(T. S. MacKay, “Trikka,” PECS 934). Ithome is probably at modern 
Phanari, at the edge of the northwestern Thessalian plain, due south of 
Trikke. Strabo implied that the local name, Thome, or Thamai, supported 
the Homeric epithet of “rocky” (Miad 2.729), from thomos, meaning “a 
heap,” which, at least, places the site on a hill rather than in the plain (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 140). Few remains are visible. For Ithome 
in Messenia, see 8.4.1. 

This region was locally called Metropolis, from the city of the same 
name, located at modern Palaiokastro (renamed). Ithome, and perhaps 
Onthyrion (see below) are the only towns recorded to have participated in 
its synoikismos. There is no evidence of early habitation at Metropolis, and 
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the city is not known before late Classical times, which is probably when the 
synoikismos occurred. It was one of four towns that surrounded Ithome, lying 
to its south-southeast at the edge of the plain. Pelinnaion (or Pelinna) is 
probably at modern Palaiogardiki, east of Trikkala, at the north edge of the 
plain, and Gomphoi southwest of Trikkala at modern Mouzaki. Strabo’s 
square of fortresses is loosely constructed, but forms a circuit around Ithome, 
providing a defensive perimeter for the extreme western Thessalian plain. 
The towns were prominent in the military activities of the Hellenistic period 
and have little early history, although a certain Hippokleas of Pelinna won at 
the Pythia in 498 Bc (Pindar, Pythian 10). 

The comments about Kallimachos and Aphrodite are obscure. There 
was a cult of the goddess at Metropolis, originally inspired by the 
Pamphylian cult of Aphrodite Kastnietis near Aspendos (in Anatolia), 
which seems to have spread to Thessaly (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 6, 
p. 172). The toponym Kasthanaia (9.5.22) on the Aegean coast of 
Magnesia may be significant, and the goddess may appear on coins from 
Metropolis from the third century Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 302). 
The Diegesis to Iambos to of Kallimachos explains that at Aspendos 
Mopsos, the famous Pamphylian seer, vowed to dedicate to Aphrodite 
the first animal that he caught in a hunt, which was a boar. This was 
perhaps not the only cult of the goddess that accepted swine (there was the 
Hysteria at Argos, Athenaios 3.95f), but due to its spread into Thessaly it 
may have become better known. The “Onthryian custom” must refer to 
practices in the Thessalian city of Onthyrion, mentioned by Rhianos of 
Bene in the third century Bc (FGrHist #265, F24) but which has not been 
located. The relevance of this statement is uncertain. Also unclear is the 
reason for the encomium of Kallimachos and the quotation (F178), and 
something may be missing. The praise of the scholar forms an interesting 
contrast to the negative comments made by Eratosthenes incorporated 
elsewhere in the Geography (1.2.37). 

Pharkadon is probably at modern Klokoto, where the Peneius leaves the 
upper Thessalian plain and flows through to the lower one. The Kouralios 
(modern Xerias) flows from the Dolopian mountains almost due north and 
enters the Peneios just below Pharkadon. The site identified as the 
Sanctuary of Itonian Athena lies to its west, on the tributary known 
today as the Sophaditiko at the locality called Hamamia, where remains of 
all periods from Mycenaean through Roman have been discovered (Leekley 
and Efstratiou, Archaeological Excavations 151). For Atrax, see 9.5.19. 

Oichalia — the third of the cities in the Catalogue of Ships assigned to the 
sons of Asklepios (the others are Trikke and Ithome: Homer, Miad 
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2.729-30) — was near Trikke, but has not been specifically located. 
The toponym is common in central and southern Greece: Strabo cited 
one on Euboia (10.1.10) and in Arkadia (8.3.6), as well as a fourth, the one 
captured by Herakles, which is probably in the Trachinian territory 
associated with the hero. The lost epic Capture of Oichalia is only extant 
in three fragments. It was the work of Kreophylos of Samos, said to be 
a contemporary of Homer (14.1.18), and its subject matter may, in part, 
parallel that of Sophokles’ Trachinian Women. But even in antiquity there 
was confusion about its topic and locale (Pausanias 4.2.3). 

9.5.18. The small kingdom of Eurypylos, in north central Thessaly, is the 
next region discussed. Strabo’s comments are more genealogical than 
topographical, and include material from two Homeric critics of 
the second century Bc who were among his regular sources, Demetrios of 
Skepsis and Krates of Mallos. 

Ormenion, which had become Orminion by Strabo’s time, was a few 
kilometers from Demetrias and within its hinterland. It cannot otherwise 
be located. Homer (Iliad 2.734—5) coupled it with the Hypereia Spring, 
which was believed to be at Pherai, about 25 km. away. Strabo’s text is 
deficient at this point, but it seems that he found this unreasonable. There 
was another Hypereia Spring near Pharsalos (9.5.6), and the word 
(“Uplands”) may be generic. For Boibe and Lake Boibeis, see 9.5.15. 

Much of the rest of Section 9.5.18 is genealogical information, first 
about the founding of Ormenion, which provides an insight into the 
workings of the Homeric critics of the Hellenistic period. The exact reason 
for Demetrios’ emendation of Jiad 9.447 is not obvious, but he may have 
taken “Hellas” in its more general sense, as the term for all Greece, rather 
than a Thessalian toponym. Moreover, to assume that Phoinix came from 
Ormenion was reasonable, since his grandfather was the eponym of the 
town. But Krates saw it otherwise, placing Ormenos in Phokis, for there was 
someone of that name from Eleon, a Phokian town. Such a toponym is not 
otherwise known, but there is a Heleon in eastern Boiotia (9.2.12). Strabo 
was less than sympathetic with this type of extreme criticism, which not only 
required significant emendations of the Homeric text but became topogra- 
phically absurd, and degenerated into the trivialities of the movements of 
the thief Autolykos (the grandfather of Odysseus). 

The end of Section 9.5.18 is corrupt, but refers to the rest of Eurypylos’ 
kingdom, which included Asterion and Titanos. The eponymous hero of 
the former, one of the Argonauts, lived at Peiresiai at the junction of the 
Apidanos and Enipeus (Apollonios 1.35-9), and this may be the location 
of the Homeric city, at the hill known as Vlocho. This is a region of 
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conspicuous white rocks, and “Titanos” (“White Earth,” perhaps gypsum) 
may be purely descriptive. Strabo, however, believed that it was a town, near 
Arne, probably in the vicinity of modern Kierion (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 142-3). On the other hand, it may be the prominent 
peak, now named Titanos, that rises to 694 m. just south of the Peneios, and 
which separates the upper and lower Thessalian plains. 

9.5.19. Next Strabo considered the kingdom of Polypoites, whose terri- 
tory was on both sides of the Peneios above the Vale of Tempe. 
The Perrhaibians were the original inhabitants of this region, who lived 
there at the time of the Trojan War (Homer, //iad 2.749). The invading 
Lapiths were said to have pushed them into the interior, often mixing with 
them: the Perrhaibians survived under reduced circumstances into the 
Roman period (Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 3.13.41). The Lapiths were 
largely, if not totally, mythical. 

Argeisa (Argissa to Homer, Argousa in Strabo's day) was at modern 
Gremnous on the north bank of the Peneios, just west of modern Larisa. 
It is a large site that was occupied from Paleolithic into at least Hellenistic 
times. Atrax lies farther up the river at modern Koutsochero, on the slopes 
of Mt. Titanos. The city issued coinage from the early fourth century Bc 
(Head, Historia Numorum 292), but there is no evidence of its earlier 
existence. It survived into Roman times (Pliny, Natural History 4.29). 
The equation with Phalanna, located on the lower Peneios, which 
Strabo was dubious about, cannot be proven. 

Larisa is one of the most common toponyms in the Greek world, and 
Strabo listed fifteen places with the name, and perhaps more, because the 
text is deficient at the end of the list. Larisa in Thessaly is the most 
important of these. Its akropolis, prominent in the Thessalian plain, 
presumably had early settlement, but the city is not known until 
Archaic times, when it was the seat of the Aleuadai, who encouraged 
Xerxes to invade Greece (Herodotos 7.6). It has remained important 
until today, and is the largest town in the region. Ancient remains are few 
because of the modern city. Larissa on Ossa is not otherwise known 
(unless this is a doublet for Thessalian Larisa, which would be a short 
distance to the west of the mountain). For Kremaste Larisa in Phthiotis, 
see 9.5.13. Cretan Larisa was near Hierapytna in the southwestern part of 
the island, perhaps in the hills to the northwest, near modern Kalamafka. 
The citadel of Argos in the Peloponnesos was named Larisa (8.6.7), 
and the Larisos River was in the northwestern Peloponnesos (8.7.5). 
The Larisa mentioned by Theopompos (F386) cannot be identified, 
although, given the focus of the historian's writing it was probably 
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prominent in the fourth century Bc. For Phrikonian Larisa, see 13.3.2, 
Hamaxitian Larisa, 13.1.47, Ephesian Larisa 13.3.2, and Syrian Larisa 
16.2.10. The Larisaian Rocks were on the island of Lesbos, northwest 
of the city of Mytilene. Larisa in Attika is otherwise unknown. Larisa 
near Tralleis in Anatolia was a few kilometers north of the city, and had 
a sanctuary of Zeus (14.1.42) as well as of the Isodromian mother, a local 
cult of Kybele. The Larisaian Zeus appears on coins of Tralleis from the 
third century Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 659). Larisa in the Pontos 
was on the left (west) side of the sea, but is not otherwise known, yet 
would have been south of Naulochos. 

Olooson is probably at modern Elassona, southwest of Mt. Olympos. 
It was one of Polypoites' cities, perhaps his capital, strategically placed at 
one of the routes into Thessaly from the north. The town was of little 
importance in historic times. Elone or Leimone, abandoned in Strabo's 
time but originally a Mycenaean center, was somewhere in this region, 
perhaps at modern Karastoli (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
146—7). For the Titaresios River, see 9.5.20. Gonnos or Gonnoi is at 
modern Dereli, at the western entrance to the Peneios gorge. 

9.5.20. The kingdom of Gouneus is difficult to locate with any precision, 
although it was in the northwest of Thessaly and the adjacent mountains, 
since some of his followers came from the region of Dodona. 
The Hellenistic Homeric scholars associated him with the city of 
Gonnos, on the lower Peneios, but this is far from his presumed territory 
and seems due to little more than the similarity of names (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby, Catalogue 149). 

The Titaresios River is the modern Xerias (renamed), the major 
northern tributary of the Peneios, originating on the western slopes of 
Mt. Olympos and flowing south and then easterly, entering the 
Peneios a short distance above the Tempe gorge. Strabo's account 
has departed from the territory of Gouneus, and his description is 
now oriented on northeastern Thessaly, the region of the lower plain. 
The context of the quotation from Simonides (F632) is unknown, but 
it probably was from a poem written while he was at Krannon, which 
lies about 15 km. southwest of modern Larisa near the edge of the 
lower plain, at the village renamed Krannon. Mycenaean remains have 
been found there, but the city came to prominence in Archaic times 
under the dynasty of the Skopadai, one of whom was a suitor of 
Agariste, the daughter of Kleisthenes of Sikyon (Herodotos 6.127). 
While Simonides was living at the court in the late sixth century Bc, 
the dynasty came to an abrupt end when their banquet hall collapsed, 
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killing the entire family (Simonides had been warned to leave the 
room), an incident that hardly seems accidental (Cicero, de oratore 
2.352-3). Mopsion is probably at modern Stenon Rhodias, near mod- 
ern Makrochori, just below where the Titaresios joins the Peneios and 
on the main route from Larisa into Tempe. Later Strabo (9.5.22) noted 
that it was not named after the famous seer who was the grandson of 
Teiresias, but one attached to the Argonauts. 

The towns in this region were important in the prelude to the Battle of 
Kynoskephalai (“Dogs’ Heads”) in 197 Bc. The site is a southward-facing 
ridge on one of the isolated hills of east central Thessaly, just south of 
Skotoussa. Titus Quinctius Flamininus was consul in 198 Bc; Philip V had 
been king since 221 Bc. The battle was one of the defining moments in the 
Roman takeover of Greece (Polybios 18.1927), and as such was far more 
important to Strabo than the engagement of 48 Bc between Caesar and 
Pompeius at nearby Pharsalos. For the topography of Kynoskephalai, see 
Pritchett, Studies 2, pp. 133-44. 

9.5.21. Magnetis, or Magnesia, refers to the peninsula along the eastern 
side of the Pagasitic Gulf, and which contains Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion. 
It was a region only vaguely known to Homer (Miad 2.756 is the only 
citation, a possible addendum to the Catalogue of Ships), and even in 
Strabo’s day it was of little importance and its populations and toponyms 
were confused. As usual, he attempted to equate Homeric toponyms and 
ethnyms with ones known in his own era, locating the Ephyrians at 
Krannon and the Phlegyans at Gyrton (on the west slope of Mt. Ossa), 
but this seems pure speculation based on a desire to provide a home for 
obscure ethnic groups. Phlegyas seems actually to be Boiotian or Phokian 
(Homeric Hymn to Apollo 277-80). 

9.5.22. The Perrhabians were discussed at 9.5.19. The Ainianians lived in 
Phokis, along and south of the Spercheios River; whether they are the same as 
the Eninians cited by Homer at Jiad 2.749 is far from certain. Strabo's text of 
Homer may have had “Ainianians,” or it may be another attempt to adjust 
Homeric and contemporary toponyms to agree with one another. Whatever 
the correct Homeric orthography, they were neighbors of the Perrhaibians, 
which would place them at the northern end of Thessaly. The Dotian Plain 
seems to have been the eastern part of the lower Thessalian plain, between 
Larisa and Lake Boibeis, as Hesiod (Fr64) made clear. The connection 
between the Homeric peoples and the historic Ainianians was explained by 
the arrival of the Lapiths (see 9.5.19), who were said to have expelled them, 
and they ended up in the south. This is also problematic since the Lapiths 
seem to be totally mythical. As Strabo was aware, the movements and 
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positioning of these obscure ethnic groups were difficult to analyze, and this 
was made more so by the attempts to reconcile Homeric and historic 
topography. Kyphos, the home city of Gouneus, cannot be located beyond 
the obvious, that it must be on or north of the lower Peneios. 

Homolion or Homole lies at the lower exit of the Peneios (Tempe) 
gorge, where there is a small coastal plain, at modern Lapsochori. 
Positioned where Thessaly, Magnesia, and Macedonia come together, it 
was especially important in Hellenistic times. Numerous Archaic and 
Classical tombs have been found in the vicinity (Leakley and Efstratiou, 
Archaeological Excavations 148-9). For Rhizous see 9.5.15. Erymnai, or 
Eurymenai, is just to the north of Rhizous at modern Kokkinonero. 
The disaster that the Persian fleet experienced at Cape Sepias was 
described in detail by Herodotos (7.188—92). Ipnoi (“The Ovens”) are 
a series of caves at the waterline on the Magnesian coast just northwest of 
Cape Sepias, which resemble the village ovens still common in recent 
times. Farther along the coast is the site of Kasthanaia, near modern 
Keramidhi, where circuit walls are visible, the most extensive remains on 
the Aegean coast of Mt. Pelion. Meliboia (see 9.5.16) is farther to the 
northwest, where there is a pass to the interior between Pelion and Ossa, 
at modern Polydendrion and nearby Skiti (W. Kendrick Pritchett, “Xerxes’ 
Fleet at the ‘Ovens’,” AJA 67 [1963] 1-6). 

As was customary when completing the discussion of a region, Strabo 
provided a number of distances. The first, 80 stadia (about 16 km.) for the 
coast along Pelion, is defective. The others are reasonable as sailing routes, 
most obviously the 1,000 stadia (about 200 km.) from Demetrias to the 
Peneios, recording the circuitous passage around Magnesia and along the 
coast of Mt. Pelion (it is only about 80 km. overland). The circuit of 
Thessaly provided by Hieronymos (F17) is hard to comprehend: the 3,000 
stadia (about 600 km.) seems far too large. For Mopsion see 9.5.20, and 
Mopsopia in Attika, 9.1.18. 

9.5.23. The story of Pyrrha and Deukalion was prominent in Thessaly, 
especially in the southeast (see 9.4.2). Deukalion’s mother was the infamous 
Pandora. In the north, the mythical founders were associated with the son of 
Haimon, Thessalos, and his descendants, but there were two separate heroes 
with that name, who have become intertwined. Antiphos and Pheidippos 
commanded the forces at Troy from Kos and Karpathos (see 14.2.6). Strabo 
provided no source for these genealogies, but one may have been the 
Homeric critic and historian of the third century Bc, Rhianos of Bene (F30). 


BOOK IO 


West Central Hellas and the Hellenic Islands 


Book 10 completes Strabo’s survey of the Greek peninsula, with an exam- 
ination of Euboia, Aitolia and Akarnania, and the western islands. Then 
there is a lengthy discussion of the Kouretians (10.3.1-23), an ethnic group 
of west Central Greece who had cultic overtones and were associated with 
the island of Crete. This leads to an account of that island, followed by 
a survey of the Aegean islands, although some of those adjacent to the 
Anatolian coast were reserved for Books 13-14. 

Book 10 connects with Book 7 in northwest Greece, Book 9 at the 
western edge of Thessaly, and, to some extent, Book 8 at the outlet of the 
Gulf of Corinth. The discussion of the Aegean islands is somewhat 
isolated, but connects to Books 7, 9, 13, and 14 around the perimeter of 
the sea. 


Parti: Euboia 


10.1.1. Strabo laid out his program for Book 10, explaining why he chose to 
discuss two widely separated regions. He had reached the Tanais River 
(modern Don), at the northeast corner of the Black Sea, the defined limit 
of Europe (7.4.5), but Aitolia and Akarnania had not been covered. 
It might seem that these two districts would have been better discussed 
after 7.5.10, but Strabo’s rationale for postponing them was that he had 
gone as far as the mouth of the Adriatic at Apollonia, and thus Aitolia and 
Akarnania, not adjoining that sea, were geographically distinct from the 
Thesprotian regions to the north that he had already examined. 
Nevertheless this created an isolated portion of Europe that had to be 
covered before moving on to the Greek islands and, eventually, Asia. 
10.1.2. Euboia is the second largest Greek island (after Crete). Strabo’s 
length of 1,200 stadia (about 240 km.) is too long and may reflect road 
distances: 150 km. would be more reasonable. The island extends from 
opposite the central Attic coast northwest to the mouths of the Maliac and 
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Pagasitic Gulfs, lying never more than a few kilometers from the mainland. 
Kenaion (see 10.1.5) is its northwestern promontory, at the entrance to the 
Maliac Gulf, and Geraistos (10.1.7) is at the opposite, or southeastern, end 
of the island, across from Brauron in Attika. 

The ancient name for Euboia, Makris (“Long”), is not documented 
before the fourth century Bc (Ephoros F151; Aristeides (FGrHist #444) F5 
[= Pliny, Natural History 4.64]). The Hollows of Euboia are not between 
Geraistos and Aulis, as Strabo would have it, but on the outer coast of the 
island, another place that the Persian fleet had difficulty in 480 Bc 
(Herodotos 8.13; Pritchett, Studies 2, pp. 19-23). 

10.1.3. Abantis is a name as old as Hesiod (F232), but the name 
“Euboia,” known both to him and to Homer (Homer, Iad 2.536; Hesiod, 
Works and Days 651), is of equal or greater antiquity. Aba in Phokis is 
presumably the same as Abai, north of Orchomenos, famous for its oracle 
of Apollo (9.3.13). The hero in question is Abas, son of Hypermnestra and 
Lynkeus (Hesiod F77; Pausanias 10.35.1). For the identity of the Aristotle 
cited here, see 10.1.8. 

The story of Io is familiar through Aischylos’ Suppliant Women and 
Prometheus Bound, where her widespread wanderings are described, and 
the tale has its origins in the epic tradition (Hesiod F72). Her son Epaphos 
was the father of Danaos, and thus one of the progenitors of the Greek 
population. The Boos Aule (“Cow Stall”) has not been located. 

Mt. Oche is in extreme southern Euboia, rising to 1,348 m.; Strabo is the 
only source to equate the name with the island as a whole. Hellopia was 
originally a territory in northwestern Greece, around Dodona (7.7.10), but 
before the fifth century Bc the toponym had become associated with 
northern Euboia (Herodotos 8.23). There are several localities in Greece 
with the name (Stephanos of Byzantion, “Hellopia”), and the Hellopians 
were thus an early ethnic group that wandered south from northwest 
Greece (Pliny, Natural History 4.2). The eponymous hero is little known. 
The settlement of Hellopia may be in the vicinity of modern Kastaniotissa 
on the north slope of Mt. Telethrion, which rises to 869 m. at the very 
north end of Euboia. Histiaia, mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships 
(Homer, //iad 2.537), lies in the district of Oria, at modern Oreos on the 
northern coast of the island (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 52), 
a locality occupied from Early Helladic into Roman times, important for 
its position on the channel that leads to the Malaic Gulf and the Euboian 
strait. Perias is otherwise unknown and the text is suspect: it may be the 
preposition peri (“around”) and a confused toponym. For Kerinthos, see 
10.1.5. For Aidepsos and its spa, see 9.4.2. Orobiai is farther east along the 
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coast at modern Rovies. The oracle of Selinountian Apollo is otherwise 
unknown: the name suggests the famous locality in Sicily, which seems 
improbable, but the text is corrupt and since selinos means “celery,” it was 
perhaps a local agricultural cult. 

All these places are in a small area of the northern extremity of Euboia, 
where Philistides was established by the Macedonians as the local ruler, 
probably in the 340s Bc (the date of the Battle of Leuktra, 371 BC, is far too 
early for Macedonian involvement in this region, and it is used merely as an 
approximation). Demosthenes’ Third Philippic (33), probably from the 
summer of 341 BC, describes Philistides’ empowerment as a recent event. 
There was building Athenian opposition to this Macedonian presence in 
northern Euboia, and thus Philistides — along with his colleague 
Kleitarchos, the tyrant of Eretria — came to Athens on a well-financed 
expedition to plead their case. They stayed at the home of the orator 
Aischines, but it was to no avail, and the Athenians soon invaded and 
expelled both tyrants (Demosthenes, On the Crown 81-2; Plutarch, 
Demosthenes 17). This closeness between the Histiaians and the 
Macedonians may have resulted from events of a century earlier, in 
446 BC, when there was another Athenian invasion that resulted in 
a Histiaian evacuation to Macedonia (Thoukydides 1.114.3). 

10.1.4. By Classical times the ancient town of Histiaia had come to be 
known as Oreos. The Kallas River (modern Xerias) is the largest stream in 
northernmost Euboia, flowing north from Mt. Telethrion across a small 
coastal plain. The Drymos (" Forest," especially of oak) would not apply to 
the townsite itself, but the forested northern slopes of the mountain. 
The etymology that the town name came from oreiai (“mountaineers”) 
seems somewhat forced, but linguistically plausible. Association of the 
mythical hunter Orion with this region is vague (he was normally from 
eastern Boiotia), but Hesiod believed that he settled somewhere on Euboia 
(F245 = Diodoros 4.85.4—5). 

10.1.5. Kenaion is the westernmost part of Euboia, modern Cape 
Lichada. This region was devastated in the earthquake of 426 Bc (1.3.20). 
Dion and Athenai Diades are in the vicinity of the cape: the former is 
probably to the north near modern Lichas, and the latter west near Gialtra 
(Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 53). Its name, effectively Dionian 
Athens, reflects its foundation by the Athenians, at a uncertain date before 
477 Bc (Benjamin Meritt et al., The Athenian Tribute Lists |Cambridge, 
Mass. 1939] vol. 1, p. 198). For Kynos in Lokris, see 9.4.2, and for Kanai in 
Aiolis, 13.1.68. Kerinthos lies on the eastern coast of Euboia at modern 
Mandouli, on a summit above the plain of the Boudoros River. The site, 
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the only one on the Aegean coast of Euboia mentioned by Homer (Miad 
2.538), was occupied from Early Helladic until at least Classical times 
(Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 52-3). It was remote from the 
core Hellopian territory at the north end of the island, but was one of its 
dependencies, at least from the fifth century Bc (Bakhuizen, Studies 127). 
The Boudoros River (modern Voudoros) flows north across the plain of 
Kerinthos just to the west of the site. The name of Boudoros on Attic 
Salamis is confirmed by an Athenian fortress, Boudoron, that was con- 
structed early in the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 2.94) and which 
has been located on the ridges, the modern Rakhi Steno, at the extreme 
west end of the island, which must be Strabo's mountain (Wallace 
E. McLeod, “Boudoron, an Athenian Fort on Salamis,” Hesperia 29 [1960] 
316-23). 

10.1.6. Strabo’s description jumps to the southern end of Euboia, 
and then moves north. Karystos, mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.539; 
Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 53), is at modern Palaiochora. 
The historic town was probably established in the Archaic period or 
somewhat earlier: it first came to prominence at the time of the 
Persian War (Herodotos 4.33, 39). Few remains exist of the town, 
but many ancient quarries are visible on the slopes of Mt. Oche 
(Doris Vanhove, Roman Marble Quarries in Southern | Euboea 
[Leiden 1996]). The local marble, today called cipollino verde from 
its onion-like appearance, is a veined greenish stone that became 
common by the first century Bc, when Caesar’s engineer Mamurra 
(who also popularized the quarries at Luna in Italy) made extensive 
use of it (Pliny, Natural History 36.48). By the Augustan period its 
export to Rome was important enough to be managed by an imperial 
freedman, a certain Hymenaeus Thamyrianus (Hirt, Imperial Mines 
157-9). Marble from Karystos is most visible today in Rome in the 
pronaos columns of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the 
Forum. 

Styra and Marmarion lie northwest of Karystos, and by Roman times 
were associated with the marble industry as port cities for the quarries in 
the hinterland. Styra is near the modern village of Nea Styra, and existed 
since Homeric times (Homer, ///ad 2.539). Remains of quarry workers’ 
huts survive (Leekley and Efstratiou, Archaeological Excavations 72). 
Marmarion is a later foundation, at the modern town of the same name, 
and was the location of a local shrine to Apollo, probably the patron of the 
marble workers. For Halai Araphenides, which lies due west on the coast of 
Attika, see 9.1.22. 
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The combed and woven stone is asbestos (“unextinguishable”), which was 
found in a number of places in the ancient world, including Cyprus and India 
(Pliny, Natural History 19.19-20; Dioskourides 5.138). It was often thought to 
be a type of flax or linen rather than a mineral. Despite its Greek name, it 
does not seem to have been extensively processed before the Roman period. 

For the Marathonian Tetrapolis, immediately to the west of southern 
Euboia, see 8.7.1. Karystos in Lakonia may be at Palaiokastro just north of 
Sparta (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol, 7, p. 153), although this does not seem to be 
particularly near Arkadia, where both Strabo and Athenaios (1.31c) located 
it. The local wine, first mentioned by Alkman of Sparta (F92) in the 
seventh century BC, is little known. 

10.1.7. Geraistos (modern Porto Kastri), where Nestor sacrificed to 
Poseidon on his way home from Troy (Homer, Odyssey 3.177-8), is the 
southernmost town on Euboia. It was the only safe port in the region, and 
as such was important in all periods. Few remains have been found, but 
there is evidence from the third century Bc for the Sanctuary of Poseidon 
(Leekley and Efstratiou, Archaeological Excavations 64). 

10.1.8. Eretria, the second largest city on Euboia, lies at the modern 
village of the same name, midway along the coast of the Euboian strait. Just 
to its west, about 15 km. away, is Chalkis, the most important Euboian 
town, where the strait narrows to the Euripos, only a few meters across. 
Both these towns were similar demographically and usually favorable to 
one another except in earliest times. They were mentioned in the Catalogue 
of Ships and have early remains (Homer, //iad 2.537; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 51-2), but were refounded after the Trojan War. This 
was allegedly due to the efforts of the brothers Aiklos and Kothos, as well as 
the Aiolian Penthilos (the son of Orestes). A pre-war Athenian claim to 
these cities may be spurious, but the tradition was strong (Plutarch, Greek 
Questions 22; Halliday, Greek Questions 112-13). The “Arabians” with 
Kadmos are probably Phoenicians, and the actual reading may be 
“Aradians,” the inhabitants of one of the Phoenician cities, which would 
connect not only with Kadmos but with a Euboian presence as early as the 
eighth century Bc at the Greek trading post of Al-Mina at the mouth of the 
Orontes, just north of the Phoenician territory. In fact, the settlement at al- 
Mina was probably a Euboian foundation, and Euboian participation in 
overseas settlement was extensive. The earliest was probably Pithekoussai 
off the Italian coast, followed by Kerkyra (modern Corfu), and Kyme in 
Italy, as well as numerous settlements in the northern Aegean, where the 
promontory of Chalkidike was named after Chalkis (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 39—44, 162-5, 229-32). 
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The Hippobotai (“Horse Keepers”) were the aristocratic elite of Chalkis, 
who were in power from at least the eighth century Bc, when the earliest 
overseas settlements were founded. Their rule was reduced in the late sixth 
century BC (Herodotos 5.77, 6.100), and they were banished after the 
Athenian invasion of 445 Bc (Plutarch, Perikles 23.2). The renovation of 
Chalkis at the time of Alexander the Great was a result of the destruction of 
Thebes in 335 Bc, in whose territory Chalkis was located. Evidence of the 
enlargement of the walls is scant, but visible, including a fortress on the 
mainland side of the Euripos. Kanethos was probably the high ground to 
the west of the city (Bakhuizen, Studies 5-6, 92-4). 

The source for Strabo’s information on Chalkis, and indeed much of 
Euboia, identified only as “Aristotle,” is probably not the famous scholar 
from Stageira — who, granted, spent the last months of his life in Chalkis — 
but the little-known Aristotle of Chalkis (FGrHist #423), who wrote 
On Euboia, perhaps in the fourth century Bc. He has consistently been 
confused with the more famous scholar. The two may even have been 
related: Phaistis, the mother of Aristotle of Stageira, was descended from 
one of the citizens of Chalkis who went to Stageira (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, First Letter to Ammaios 5). 

10.1.9. The Lelanton Plain lies between Chalkis and Eretria, and was 
often an area of contention between the two cities, especially in early times, 
most notably with the so-called Lelantine War of around 700 Bc (see 
further, 10.1.12). There is no evidence for hot springs in the plain — 
although it is an area of regular tectonic activity — and Strabo confused 
this vulcanism with the hot springs of Aidepsos, to the north, where Sulla 
did enjoy the waters (9.4.2; Plutarch, Sulla 26.3; S. C. Bakhuizen, Chalcis- 
in-Euboea, Iron and Chalcideans Abroad [Leiden 1976] 83-4). Despite 
Strabo’s interest in mining, a mine that produced both copper and iron 
is improbable in Greece, although geologically possible. Yet there is no 
copper known in the Lelanton Plain, and the passage remains enigmatic 
(Bakhuizen, Chalcis-in-Euboea 48-9). 

The city of Eubois, which fell victim to tectonic activity, was located by 
Aischylos (F25e) at the northern tip of the island, near Kenaion. This was 
a region of regular vulcanism, and the earthquake of 426 Bc (1.3.20) may have 
been the one that destroyed the town. Aischylos’ Glaukos Pontios, perhaps 
a satyr play, was localized in northern Euboia and adjacent Boiotia, and 
described how a local fisherman became the sea god Glaukos. Only a handful 
of fragments exist, but the longest, Oxyrhynchos Papyrus 2159, expands on the 
lines quoted by Strabo. For Lichas, the herald of Herakles, see 9.4.4. For 
Chalkis in Aitolia, see 9.4.8, and the Chalkis River in Eleia, 8.3.13. 
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10.1.10. For Makiston in Triphylia, see 8.3.16. The eponymous hero 
Eritrieus was the son of Phaethon. Athenian Eretria is otherwise 
unknown. For Pharsalian Eretria, see 9.5.10. Tamynai is near modern 
Avlonarion, some distance northeast of Eretria, with the Sanctuary of 
Apollo nearby, although this could not be “near the strait” since Tamynai 
is on the eastern watershed of the island. There may have been a district of 
Eretria with that name, and a temple of Apollo has been excavated in that 
city. Admetos was from Pharai in Thessaly, and Apollo was his servant for 
one or more years, a story most familiar from the opening lines of 
Euripides’ Alkestis (1727). Nevertheless there is no reason to associate 
Admetos with this region, and Strabo has confused homonymic towns in 
Thessaly and Euboia. 

Melaneis and Arotria, the early names for Eretria, are otherwise 
unknown. Amarynthos is at Kato Vathi on the coast just east of Eretria, 
and noted for its festival of Artemis (see below). A few remains of the 
Classical and Hellenistic period have been found at the site (Leekley and 
Efstratiou, Archaeological Excavations 57-8). 

The destruction of Eretria in 490 Bc — part of the Marathon campaign — 
was total, after a week-long defense of the city, and the locals were sold into 
slavery (Herodotos 6.100—1). The Persians employed the practice of netting, 
one of their more common techniques, where a line of men would enclose 
a region and trap all the inhabitants (Herodotos 6.31; Plato, Laws 3.698d). 
The process worked best on an island, where there was no chance of escape. 
But the city recovered — they sent a contingent to Plataiai in 479 Bc 
(Herodotos 9.28, 31) — and flourished until severely reduced by the 
Romans and Pergamenes in 198 Bc (Livy 32.16.1027), thereafter entering 
into a decline. Eretria was remembered in Strabo’s day as a city whose power 
was once great but which had faded. Yet the festival of Artemis may have 
continued well into Hellenistic times (Livy 35.38.4). The enormous proces- 
sion that Strabo described possibly reflects Eretria at its early peak, around 
the time of the Lelantine War (10.1.12), but there is a strong possibility that 
later material has been thrown back into the earlier era (Bakhuizen, Chalcis- 
in-Euboea 29-31), when Eretria controlled several of the nearby islands 
(those listed are the closest to the city, immediately to the southeast of 
Euboia). Today Eretria is the richest archaeological site on Euboia. 

The Eleians were notorious for using the letter rho, especially in place of 
sigma: Plato (Kratylos 41) reported that they said “skeleroter” rather than 
the more proper “skelerotes” (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 148). 

Oichalia is a common toponym in central and southern Greece: for 
suggestions as to the location of the Euboian village, see Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
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vol. 7, p. 164. The association with Herakles may be nothing more than 
a confusion with the one in Trachinia. For this Oichalia, and the one near 
Trikke (in Thessaly), see 9.5.17. Oichalia in Arkadia, or Andania (8.3.6), 
cannot be located, but it may be the Messenian Oichalia of Pausanias 
(4.3.10). Aitolian Oichalia was in the territory of the Eurytanians (see 
10.2.5), perhaps at Koryschades in the Pindos heights above the sources of 
the Spercheios. 

10.1.11. Menedemos of Eretria (see also 9.1.8), whose biography was 
preserved by Diogenes Laertios (2.125-44), lived in the late fourth 
century BC and into the following century. He was active politically in 
Eretria, and also spent time in Megara. He was known for his literary 
studies, and as a philosopher was eclectic, but particularly opposed to the 
Platonism of his day. He also gave lavish parties. As an Eretrian envoy he 
traveled to several of the Hellenistic courts, eventually ending up at that of 
Antigonas Gonatas in Pella. 

Aristotle left Athens after the death of Alexander in June 323 Bc. 
The general chaos that broke out at that time resulted in an indictment 
against him, and he went to Chalkis, the ancestral home of his mother’s 
family, and died in early 322 Bc: some sources suggest suicide (Diogenes 
Laertios 5.6). 

10.1.12. The war (or wars) in the Lelanton Plain between Chalkis and 
Eretria, which took place around 700 Bc, were a defining episode in early 
Greek history. A roughly contemporary source, Archilochos of Paros (F3 = 
Plutarch, Theseus 5.2-3), reflects the innovations in warfare that Strabo 
reported from the Amarynthos pillar. Close hand-to-hand fighting was 
replacing the long-distance weaponry of bows and spears (Walter Donlan, 
“Archilochus, Strabo and the Lelantine War,” TAPA 101 [1970] 131-42). 
Hesiod won a prize at the funeral games for one of the Chalkidean leaders, 
Amphidamas (Hesiod, Works and Days 653—7). By the fifth century Bc, the 
wars were seen as one of the first pan-Hellenic engagements (Thoukydides 
1.15; John Boardman, “The Islands,” CAH 3:1 [2nd edn, 1982] 760-3). 
The sarissa was a Macedonian long pike, not generally known in the Greek 
world until Hellenistic times; the javelin (Greek /yssos) was a Roman 
weapon (Polybios 6.23.8). These are both examples contemporary to 
Strabo that he used to assist his descriptions of Archaic weaponry. 

10.1.13. Continuing his discussion of the evolution of military tactics in 
the Lelantine Wars, Strabo compared the close combat practiced in Euboia 
at that time with the heroic individual combat of the Homeric world. 
Much of sections 12 and 13 have the flavor of a commentary on Homeric 
weaponry. 
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The final sentence, about the oracle given to the peoples of Aigion (in 
Achaia), is an added note about Chalkis, but presented so elliptically as to 
be obscure. Further context is provided by the comments of the Hellenistic 
historian Deinias of Argos (FGrHist #306, F6), who also quoted the oracle, 
but as one given to the Megarians. Athenaios (7.278e) attributed it to 
Delphi. The oracle was a list (probably only partially preserved in Strabo’s 
recension) of the leading virtues of various Greek states. The Arethousa 
Springs were the principal water source of Chalkis, just southeast of the 
city, and it is generally assumed that this is the place meant by the oracle, 
but the name is common for springs throughout the Greek world. 

10.1.14. The Kereus and Neleus Rivers were probably tributaries of the 
Boudoros in central Euboia. Rivers that affected the color of those who 
drank from them was a common fable: Strabo had already mentioned the 
Krathis in southern Italy (6.1.13). The Euboian author Antigonos of 
Karystos, of the third century Bc, may have been Strabo’s source, as the 
matter is mentioned in his Marvels (Keith G. Walker, Archaic Eretria 
[London 2004] 7-8). 

10.1.15. Euboia in Macedonia may be in the vicinity of Agras, just west 
of Pella (N. G. L. Hammond, History of Macedonia [Oxford 1972-88], 
vol. 1, p. 165). The tale of Euboians returning home from Troy via Illyria 
(on the Adriatic coast) sounds like a late construct, with parallels to the 
evolved version of the return of the Argonauts. Euboia in Sicily (6.2.6) was 
founded by the city of Leontinoi (itself a Chalkidean establishment, on the 
east coast of the island), but was captured by Gelon of Syracuse (reigned 
491—478 BC), and became a possession of that state. It has not been 
identified with certainty, but was probably near Leontinoi. Euboia on 
Kerkyra and Euboia on Lemnos are mentioned nowhere else, and have 
not been located. Euboia in the Argeia is the ridge on whose lower slopes 
the Argive Heraion is located, modern Evia (Pausanias 2.17.1). 

10.1.16. This is merely an introduction to what follows in Parts 2—5, with 
Strabo's outline of the program for the rest of the book. 


Part2: Aitolia, Akarnania, and the Western Islands 


10.2.1. Part 2 is a discussion of the remainder of the Greek mainland — 
Aitolia and Akarnania, the territory immediately north of the west end of 
the Corinthian Gulf — as well as the islands just to the west. Aitolia is the 
more eastern of these regions, and Akarnania lies on the coast of the Ionian 
Sea. The two territories were divided by the Acheloos River (see further, 
10.2.19), the largest river of northwestern Greece, which empties into the 
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outermost part of the Corinthian Gulf. Its former name, the Thoas, 
reflects the leader of the Aitolians at Troy (Homer, iad 2.638). 
The Acheloos River near Lamia (see 9.5.10) is probably the modern 
Xerias, just east of the city. 

10.2.2. Akarnania is the mountainous region between the Ambrakian 
Gulf and the outlet of the Gulf of Corinth, along with the adjoining coastal 
plains. This was a territory not known to Homer, but which appeared in 
the epic known as the Alkmaionis, describing how Alkmaion was told by 
Apollo to settle there (Thoukydides 2.102). The region was named after 
Alkmaion's son Akarnan (10.2.26). Yet it remained on the fringes of the 
Greek world until the Corinthians established settlements there in the 
seventh century Bc (Nikolaos of Damascus [FGrHist #90] F57). 

Anaktorion, one of the Corinthian foundations, lies near modern Nea 
Kamarina on the southern shore of the Ambrakian Gulf. It was one of the 
cities involved in the synoikismos of Nikopolis after 30 Bc (Greek Anthology 
9.553), yet it continued as a market center. For Aktion (or Actium) and 
Nikopolis, see 7.7.6. 

Stratos, at modern Sourovigli on the west bank of the Acheloos, was the 
most important city in Akarnania in the fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 
2.80.8). It too was part of the synoikismos of Nikopolis. The site has been 
extensively excavated and has yielded numerous remains from as early as 
the Archaic period. Oineiadai lay near the mouth of the Acheloos, close to 
the modern village of Trikardo, in a marshy area. It tended to be indepen- 
dent of the other Akarnanian cities, and is not known before the fifth 
century BC (Thoukydides 2.102.2). There are notable remains of 
Hellenistic harbor installations. At some time the city was refounded 
downstream of its original location, perhaps at the time of Philip V of 
Macedonia (Polybios 4.65.5—11; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 519-20). 

A number of other cities became subject to Nikopolis or were involved 
in its synoikismos. Palairos is at modern Kechropoula at the edge of a rich 
plain that extends from the Ambrakian Gulf south to the coast. It was 
a prosperous city in Classical and Hellenistic times, and there are numer- 
ous visible remains. Alyzia is to the south, at modern Kandila on the 
southwestern slopes of Mt. Akarnanike. Today it is somewhat inland but 
was on the coast in antiquity, and was perhaps a Corinthian foundation. 
Leukas is the main city of the homonymous island (see further, 10.2.7—9), 
lying at its northeastern edge, where it is closest to the mainland. It too was 
probably a Corinthian settlement. For Amphilochian Argos and Ambrakia, 
which lie north and east of the Ambrakian Gulf, see 7.7.6—7. 
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There is no possible way that a road between Alyzia and Anaktorion 
(which lie on roughly a north-south line about 25 km. apart) could go 
through Stratos, which is 30 km. to the east of Alyzia. The source of the 
error is unknown, but there was probably a town at the point mentioned, 
perhaps with a name similar to Stratos, in the vicinity of Palairos at the 
north edge of Mt. Akarnanike. 

10.2.3. Aitolia lies to the east of Akarnania, beyond the Acheloos, 
extending as far as the western edge of Lokris. Kalydon is on the coastal 
plain near modern Evenochori, at a strategic location controlling a route 
into the interior. It was a major Mycenaean center, demonstrated not only 
by its sending a contingent to Troy (Homer, //iad 2.640), but also by its 
association with the dynastic myth surrounding the Kalydonian Boar 
Hunt: fragments of the tale were preserved by Homer (//iad 9.527—605). 
There are extensive Mycenaean remains at the site (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 108—9), but little evidence of activity thereafter until 
the Archaic period. The city probably suffered in the Augustan reorganiza- 
tion of western Greece and the emphasis on Nikopolis and Patrai. 

Pleuron is a few kilometers to the west, along the coast. There were two 
settlements here: the older, nearer the coast, at modern Gyphtokastro, and 
a Hellenistic foundation to the northwest at Kyria Irini. Old Pleuron is 
probably the town mentioned by Homer (Miad 2.639), although 
Mycenaean remains are lacking. The residents moved to a new site 
(“New Pleuron") — probably as part of a general synoikismos — in reaction 
to the unstable conditions of the late third century Bc (10.2.4). Strabo's 
division of Aitolia into the Old and the Acquired probably reflects the 
smaller, Mycenaean, territory on the coast ("Old"), at the location of the 
five Aitolian cities mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.639—40), and the region 
"acquired" in later times, toward Lokris and the interior. The toponym 
Stratos seems to have caused Strabo unusual difficulty (see 10.2.2), since 
there is no known city of that name in Aitolia, and it is most probable he 
was referring to the Akarnanian city that he had already discussed. 
Trichonion is at modern Gavalou on the southern shore of Lake 
Trichonis, in a particularly fertile region. It is little known historically. 

10.2.4. Mt. Korax (“Raven”) is modern Giona, at 2,577 m. elevation the 
highest peak in the southern Pindos, lying west of Parnassos and separating 
northeastern Aitolia from Doris. Mt. Arakynthos (modern Zygos) lies in 
the southwestern part of Aitolia between Lake Trichonis and the sea. New 
Pleuron is on its southern slopes. “Demetrios the Aitolian" is otherwise 
unknown: the most probable candidate is Demetrios II of Macedonia 
(c. 276—229 BC), who was active in this region (Barry Baldwin, "Demetrius 
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‘Aetolicus’,” Hermes 116 [1988] 116-17), evidently creating enough instability 
that the residents of (Old) Pleuron felt the need to built their new city 
somewhat inland (Michael B. Lippman, “Strabo 10.2.4 and the Synoecism of 
"Newer Pleuron," Hesperia 73 [2004] 497-522). Today its remains are 
among the most impressive in western Greece, especially noted for its 
lengthy walls. 

Molykreia is in eastern Aitolia, with Mt. Taphiassos to its west (see 
9.4.8). Makynia is on its southern edge at modern Mammakon. Aitolian 
Chalkis is at modern Kryoneri, on the coast, one of the Aitolian cities 
mentioned by Homer. It may have been the port of Kalydon in Mycenaean 
times (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 108), and was refounded by 
the Corinthians in the Archaic period (Thoukydides 1.108.4). To its north- 
west is the isolated Mt. Chalkis. Kourion — presumably a mountain 
(10.3.6) but there may have been a town of the same name — would be to 
the west, around New Pleuron, yet it has not been located. For the 
Kouretians, see 10.3.1—23. 

10.2.5. [he Euenos River (modern Phidaris) is the largest stream totally 
within Aitolia. It lows from the mountains in a direction just east of south, 
and then curves to the west, entering the sea below Kalydon. 
The Bomieans and Ophians are little-known mountain people near its 
source who emerged to assist in repelling the misbegotten invasion of 
Aitolia by the Athenian commander Demosthenes in 426 BC 
(Thoukydides 3.98). The original name of the river, Lykormas, was 
changed to that of a son of Ares, who threw himself into it after he was 
unable to catch Idas, who had abducted his daughter Marpessa, an event in 
the saga of the Kalydonian boar (Homer, Miad 9.553-60; Apollodoros, 
Bibliotheke 1.7.8—9). 

Herakles was also associated with this mythologically rich region (see 
also 10.2.19). The centaur Nessos, a ferryman on the Euenos, assaulted 
Herakles’ wife Deianeira, setting in motion the events that led to the hero's 
death (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.7.6). 

10.2.6. Olenos and Pylene are the two remaining Aitolian towns cited in 
the Catalogue of Ships. Neither has been securely located beyond what is 
obvious in Strabo's report, and neither seems to have survived into 
Classical times, although Pylene lasted long enough to become 
Proschion, perhaps a name from the Archaic period. Strabo disagreed 
with Hellanikos of Lesbos (F118) on this, and although he quoted the 
earlier scholar a dozen times, he was generally critical of him, objecting to 
his mixture of myth and history and his lack of historiographic precision 
(eo. 1,235, 11.6.3). 
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10.2.7. Having completed his survey of Aitolia and Akarnania, Strabo’s 
next topic was the islands to the west of the central Greek peninsula. 
Taking Aktion, the northwesternmost locale in Aitolia, as his starting 
point, he followed a route to the nearest island, Leukas, which he placed 
240 stadia, or about 48 km. distant, a rather long measurement, but 
perhaps reflecting the road route through Anaktorion. 

10.2.8. The island of Leukas lies close to the mainland, separated by 
a strait only a few hundred meters wide (today crossed by a bridge). 
The line quoted from the Odyssey (24.378) does not mention the island 
itself, but the town of Nerikos. Strabo’s rendering of the text is slightly 
different from that accepted today, but not in such a way as to affect the 
topography. His argument is circular, for Homer reported that Nerikos 
was on the mainland, and he used this to prove that Leukas was originally 
connected to it. Thoukydides (3.7.5) implied that the town was on the 
island, but his text is not totally clear. There was also a Mt. Neriton on 
Ithaka, and the name may also occur on Kephallenia (10.2.10—11); the 
various similar toponyms are often confused (Pliny, Natural History 4.5; 
Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 103-4). 

Strabo placed Krokyleia and Aigilips on Leukas — perhaps equating 
Mt. Neriton (in the previous line of the Catalogue of Ships) with the town 
of Nerikos — but they are clearly on Ithaka (Homer, Jiad 2.632—3), yet have 
not been located. In this section of the Geography, Strabo's Homeric 
exegesis is at its worst, although one must admit that the data are particu- 
larly unclear. 

In ear times, Leukas was part of Akarnania (Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.50.4), but the Corinthians took posses- 
sion of it in the mid-seventh century Bc. Kypselos is the well-known tyrant 
of that era, but “Gargasousos” is impossible: it may be a textual error for 
"Gorgos" (the son of Kypselos, who founded the city of Ambrakia [7.7.6]) 
followed by an unknown name. The canal separating Leukas from the 
mainland was called the Dioryktos ("Cutting Through," Polybios 5.5.12), 
and was 3 stadia long. It was difficult to keep open, and was closed by the 
late fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 3.81.1; 4.8.2), but open again in 218 Bc. 
By Strabo's time it was permanently silted up and a bridge had been 
constructed, whose remains are visible today (Pliny, Natural History 4.5). 

10.2.9. The white cliffs of Leukatas (modern Doukato, renamed) are 
prominent at the southern tip of the island. The story that Sappho (who 
flourished at the end of the seventh century Bc) committed suicide by 
throwing herself from them is a romantic fiction, but based on early usage 
of the locale as a place of sacrifice. The leap is documented as early as the 
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sixth century Bc (Anakreon, F376), but the Sappho tale is not reported 
until Hellenistic times, in Menandros' play Leukadia (10-16), set at the 
Temple of Apollo on the cape. The fragment comes from the opening of 
the play. Sappho’s unrequited love, Phaon, was a ferryman from Lesbos, 
who was made especially handsome because he transported Aphrodite to 
the mainland without charge (Aelian, Historical Miscellany 12.18). But there 
was a long tradition of people leaping — or being thrown — off the cliff. 
Kephalos the son of Deioneus was an Athenian exile who came to the 
island before the Trojan War (10.2.14). These tales are late evolutions of an 
ancient human sacrifice ritual, part of the cult of the Temple of Apollo, 
which was located in the vicinity of the modern lighthouse. By later times — 
the exact date of Strabo's description is not clear — it had become 
a formalized process where the victim leapt (probably rather than being 
pushed), was rescued, and was sent away from the island. Yet the drop is 
about 40 m., and it would have been fatal in most cases: the birds and 
wings would hardly have helped (Dennis D. Hughes, Human Sacrifice in 
Ancient Greece [London 1991] 160-3). 

The A/kmaionis was an epic poem of unknown authorship about the 
deeds of Alkmaion, the son of Amphiaraos, who murdered his mother and, 
having been driven insane, subsequently wandered through southern and 
western Greece. Parts of the tale may have been known to Homer and 
Hesiod (Homer, Odyssey 15.248; Hesiod F136), but his deeds would have 
become popular when his alleged descendants, the Alkmaionid family of 
Athens, rose to prominence in the late seventh century Bc, and the epic 
may have been composed at that time. Little of it survives, but substantial 
portions were centered on western Greece (Alkmaion's son was Akarnan, 
the eponym of Akarnania). Exactly how the genealogy of Ikarios the father 
of Penelope fit into the tale is uncertain, but her brothers — who are hardly 
known — were believed to be the eponyms of Alyzia and Leukas. 

10.2.10. The island of Kephallenia (modern Kephalonia) lies to the south 
of Leukas, and is the largest of the Ionian Islands (see further, 10.2.15). Because 
Homer did not use the toponym, but only the ethnym, Strabo made an 
elaborate argument about sequential toponyms in the Homeric poems, giving 
several examples of where he used both the whole and the part in the same 
phrase (perhaps the most meaningful is "Athens and Lykabettos"). His 
argument that Homeric Samos or Same was actually Kephallenia is reason- 
able on a number of grounds, especially its location near Ithaka, as well as the 
repeated sequence “Doulichion, Same, and wooded Zakynthos,” which 
seems to catalogue islands from north to south (if one identified 
Doulichion with the Echinades: see further 10.2.19). Since Zakynthos 
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retained its name into Strabo’s day, it provided the fixed point. The epithet 
“rugged” (Homer, Odyssey 4.671, etc.) would also apply to Kephallenia, as it 
rises to 1,629 m. only a few kilometers from the coast (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 104). 

Whether Homer was describing the island (Samos) or its primary city 
(Samos or Same) was not always clear, something even admitted by Strabo 
and long noted by the Homeric commentators. The tetrapolis existed by 
the fifth century Bc (10.2.13; Thoukydides 2.30.2, actually cited as the town 
of the Samaians rather than the toponym), and the name Same survives at 
modern Sami, which is on the south side ofa large bay facing Ithaka, whose 
nearest point lies less than 8 km. away. This is a reasonable location for 
a city that was a dependency of Odysseus, and given the lack of other 
Kephallenian toponyms, and the presence of suitors of Penelope from the 
town, it may be the only part of the island that he controlled. Prehistoric 
remains have been found throughout Kephallenia. 

10.2.11. The Homeric problem of distinction between the whole and the 
part continued to engage Strabo, as he pointed out that Mt. Neriton was 
on Ithaka, although the two were presented as separate entities. To add to 
the confusion, there is another similar toponym, Neion (not located), on 
Ithaka. Strabo became so tangled in the details of Homeric diction — like so 
many places in the Geography, these passages may come from a separate 
Homeric commentary — that all topographical discussion has been lost. 
Strabo belabored his arguments, which are quite repetitive. 

It becomes difficult to realize that the focus of Strabo's discussion in 
Parts 11-12 is Ithaka, his only examination of this important locale. By all 
accounts it is the small island just to the east of Kephallenia, today 
colloquially Thiaki. There was a vigorous attempt by Wilhelm Dórpfeld 
early in the twentieth century to identify ancient Ithaka with Leukas 
(McDonald and Thomas, Progress Into the Past 13-14), but virtually all 
other commentators, ancient and modern, have disagreed (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby, Catalogue 103). To be sure, details of the island of Odysseus 
remain uncertain, and Homer may have combined elements from all the 
Ionian Islands into his description, thereby creating many of the issues that 
the Hellenistic scholars found so difficult (Kowalski, Navigation 114-16). 
Bronze Age remains are abundant on Ithaka, and although its importance 
declined in later times, it continued to be occupied. 

10.2.12. The Homeric statement that seems most to contradict the 
placement of the home of Odysseus on modern Ithaka is Odyssey 9.25—6, 
where ancient Ithaka was described as *near the land," *high above the 
salty sea," and, most significantly, "farthest toward the darkness." It is the 
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last that has caused difficulty, since it seems to imply that Ithaka is the 
island farthest toward the west, obviously not true. Strabo took great pains 
to demonstrate that these phrases caused no problem, while admitting that 
Homer’s wording was somewhat opaque. Since Ithaka lies just to the east 
of Kephallenia, this seems at first glance impossible to reconcile with the 
Homeric text. Strabo’s argument is quite technical, suggesting that 
“toward the darkness” means toward the north, and that “high” refers to 
the celestial pole, not high mountains, citing the famous Homeric passage 
about the Kimmerians as proof (previously discussed at 1.1.21). The exegesis 
is an interesting conflation of the primitive geographical world of Homer — 
where details may often be vague — with the more scientific treatment of 
terrestrial and celestial phenomena in the Hellenistic world, another 
revealing example of the processes of Homeric scholarship of that period. 
In fact, Strabo’s arguments have merit, although perhaps they were not as 
sophisticated as he believed. As with all topographical studies, the orienta- 
tion of the topographer is essential to understanding any geographical 
descriptions, and Homer’s account becomes coherent if one considers 
the point of view of whoever made the report on the location of Ithaka. 
To someone sailing toward Ithaka from the southeast (from the channel 
between Zakynthos and the Peloponnesos) — the direction from which 
Odysseus hoped to approach home had his return from Troy remained on 
course — the island appears near the land, high above the sea, and farthest 
toward the north, or the darkness, exactly as Homer described (Lord 
Rennell of Rodd, “The Ithaca of the Odyssey,” BSA 33 [1932-3] 1-21). 

10.2.13. Same or Samos was destroyed in 189 Bc by M. Fulvius Nobilior 
(Livy 38.28—30). It is unlikely that it lay in the middle of the strait between 
Kephallenia and Ithaka: perhaps the actual text is a phrase such as “in the 
middle of the island opposite Ithaka.” Of the remaining members of the 
Tetrapolis, Paleis (or Pale) lies on the east coast of the western peninsula of 
Kephallenia at modern Lixouri, Pronesos (or Pronnoi) is in the southeast 
at modern Poros, and Kranioi (or Krane) is at modern Argostoli (today the 
largest town on the island) on the west coast. All these towns are obscure, 
although Kranioi/Krane — which may have been the major town of the 
island in Classical times — was an Athenian ally during the Peloponnesian 
War (Thoukydides 5.35.7). 

The mixed career of C. Antonius, uncle of the triumvir, included 
prosecution by Julius Caesar in 76 Bc for questionable activities while 
serving under Sulla in Greece, and expulsion from the Senate in 70 Bc. 
This did not prevent him from becoming consul with Cicero in 63 Bc, and 
obtaining a proconsulship thereafter in Macedonia, but he was indicted in 
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59 BC either for involvement in the conspiracy of Catalina or for malfea- 
sance in Macedonia. Cicero’s defense did not save him, and he went into 
exile on Kephallenia. No details about his activities on the island exist 
beyond Strabo’s report, yet western Greece, severely disrupted by military 
activity in late Hellenistic times, may have been particularly fertile ground 
for private fiefdoms (Alcock, Graecia Capta 74-5). His career was resusci- 
tated when his nephew was in power, and he was last heard of as censor in 
42 BC (Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution [Oxford 1939] 197; Erich 
S. Gruen, The Last Generation of the Roman Republic (Berkeley, Calif. 1974] 
287-92). 

10.2.14. Strabo continued his Homeric exegesis with other attempts to 
explain why Homer did not use the name Kephallenia. It was believed that 
either Doulichion or Taphos (10.2.19—20), both of which were mentioned 
by Homer (Miad 2.625-30; Odyssey 1.417), was Kephallenia, but Strabo 
easily dismissed both theories, since Doulichion was in the kingdom of 
Meges, and Taphos belonged to Mentes. Neither was under Odysseus’ 
control. Yet the equation of Kephallenia with Doulichion was a common 
point of view, promoted as early as the fifth century Bc by Hellanikos of 
Lesbos (Frs), and then by Andron of Halikarnassos (Fis), active around 
400 BC. 

10.2.15. Kephallenia (see also 10.2.10—11) is opposite the southernmost 
portion of Akarnania. Chelonatas (8.3.4) is the northwestern promontory 
of the Peloponnesos. The distances provided are unusually short, as well as 
the perimeter of 300 stadia (about 60 km.) for Kephallenia, more reason- 
able for the distance from one end of the island to the other. The Euros 
wind is from the southwest, which corresponds to its orientation. Mt. 
Ainos (modern Megalo Vouni, renamed) is the highest peak in the Ionian 
islands (1,629 m.), located at the southern end of Kephallenia. Faint traces 
of the Sanctuary of Zeus Ainesios were visible early in the twentieth 
century (Sylvia Benton, “The Ionian Islands,” BSA 32 [1931/2] 213—46, at 
225), a cult known to Hesiod (Fio4a). At its narrowest point, the island is 
only about 6.5 km. across, but the isthmus rises to over 150 m. and is hardly 
subject to flooding: presumably there has been extensive siltation since 
antiquity. In fact, Strabo may have had in mind the much narrower and 
lower isthmus of Ithaka. For Kranioi and Paleis, see 10.2.13. 

10.2.16. Asteria (see also 1.3.18) or Asteris, modern Daskaleio (renamed), 
lies in the northern part of the channel between Kephallenia and Ithaka. 
There is no doubt about the identification — it was where the Suitors waited 
in ambush for Telemachos (Homer, Odyssey 4.844—7) — but today it is only 
a few hundred meters long with no obvious anchorage. Even by Hellenistic 
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times it had changed significantly from the Homeric period. Nevertheless 
the contours of a possible harbor can be seen below sea level at the southern 
end of the islet. It would hardly have supported a town at any period, and 
Alalkomenai, “on the isthmus,” is probably the settlement at Aetos on 
Ithaka (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 7, p. 148), either an error by Strabo or 
his source, the Homeric critic of the second century Bc, Apollodoros of 
Athens (F202). 

10.2.17. There were several places in Greece named Samos, and Strabo's 
etymology, that it was an old (probably pre-Greek) word for “heights,” is 
quite reasonable (see also 8.3.19). Samothrake (see 7.F20), more correctly 
“Thracian Samos," is the island in the northeastern Aegean off the 
Thracian coast, which Homer merely called *Samos," but left no doubt 
which island was meant. He did not name the familiar island off the 
Anatolian coast known today as Samos, although Strabo, with his usual 
preconceptions, assumed that Homer had mentioned it but did not call it 
"Samos" since it had many names. The earlier names for this island were 
well known (Pliny, Natural History 5.135), but not in any particular context. 
The Imbrasos or Parthenios River is the intermittent stream that flows 
east of the Hera Sanctuary. Hera was born on an island in the river, and the 
tree under which this happened was still there in Pausanias' day (Pausanias 
7.4.4). Astonishingly, Samos, in the midst of the Greek heartland, was not 
heavily settled in early times, and archaeological evidence from before the 
Archaic period is scant (Leekley and Noyes, Archaeological Excavations in 
the Greek Islands 21-2). It is not mentioned in Greek literature before the 
accounts of its prominence in the seventh and sixth centuries BC, discussed 
thoroughly by Herodotos. Tembrion was the earliest settler on the island, 
part of the Ionian migration (14.1.3), but little is known about him. 

The Saians — famous through Archilochos' encounter with them in the 
seventh century BC — were the indigenous people of Samothrake (Strabo 
was dubious about equating them with the Sintians of Lesbos), named after 
a certain Saon, who was said to have established civilization on the island 
(Diodoros 5.48.1). 

10.2.18. Zakynthos (in early modern times known as Zante, now 
renamed) is the southernmost of the Ionian islands and the southern extent 
of Odysseus' territory. Despite what Strabo wrote, it has a similar 
northwest-southeast orientation as Kephallenia, and is slightly closer to 
it than to the mainland. Mycenaean remains have been found (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 104). The modern city, on the east side, 
is probably the location of the earlier settlements. Again, the circuit 
provided (about 30 km.) is more appropriate to its length. It was at the 
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end of a sailing route from the Kyrenaia: the distance recorded (about 
650 km.) is remarkably accurate. 

10.2.19. The Echinades Islands are a group that lies off the southwest 
coast of the central Greek mainland, extending northwest from the mouth 
of the Acheloos toward Leukas, and lying close to shore. The southernmost 
of them are called the Oxeiai. The alleged Homeric toponym Thoai is 
questionable: the word used (thoeisin) may merely be descriptive (“swift”). 
This is a region of major siltation, due to the outflow of the Acheloos, and 
the topography visibly changed during antiquity (Herodotos 2.10). It was 
part of the kingdom of Meges, the son of Augeas, who ruled a small 
territory but was especially wealthy, able to commission forty ships to 
send to Troy (Homer, //iad 2.625-30). His city was Doulichion, which 
Strabo equated with historic Dolicha. There are strong arguments, how- 
ever, that Doulichion was the same as Leukas (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 101), but in historic times Dolicha was at the mouth 
of the Acheloos, modern Koutsilaris or Oxeia, a small but rugged island 
that rises to 421 m. As a whole, the Echinades have had little population in 
any era, although Mycenaean pottery has occasionally been found. They 
were disputed between the Aitolians and Akarnanians until the Romans 
enforced a settlement (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 
1.51.2). 

The Paracheloitis was the Acheloos estuary. Like the Echinades, it was 
a region of dispute between the Aitolians and Akarnanians, whose bound- 
ary was at the river. The region was important in the mythology of 
Herakles. Acheloos was a Greek river god who wrestled with Herakles 
for the affections of Deianeira, and took several forms, including that of 
a bull (a metaphor for the changing state of the river). Herakles defeated 
him, breaking off one of his horns. Since Deianeira was the sister of 
Meleagros of Kalydon, the story is part of the saga of the Kalydonian 
Boar Hunt. It was widely recounted in ancient literature, beginning with 
Sophokles’ Trachinian Women (Angela M. Andrisano and Daria 
Bertolano, "Osservazioni al prologo della Trachinie di Sofocle: Deianira 
donna d Etolia (vv. 1-14),” AUFL 3 [2002] 29-49), and especially by Ovid 
(Metamorphoses 9.1—88). 

Herakles made hydraulic improvements to the flow of the Acheloos — 
water management was a common theme of his labors, representing early 
efforts to enhance the supply in always-marginal Greece — and performed 
other good deeds for his father-in-law Oineus. The horn that he broke off 
Acheloos became equated with another one, that of Amaltheia, the goat 
that suckled Zeus (Kallimachos, Hymn 1.49). It, or an ivory replica, could 
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supply abundant food and drink to its owner, and allegedly ended up in the 
Sikyonian treasury at Olympia (Pausanias 6.19.6). 

10.2.20. The Taphian Islands are probably the group just southeast of 
Leukas, of which the largest, modern Meganisi, is probably ancient 
Taphos (Pliny, Natural History 4.53). The Teleboians also lived in this 
region, but were either mythical or did not survive as an ethnic group into 
historic times. Amphitryon, from Tiryns, who taught Herakles how to 
drive a chariot, made an expedition into this region and established 
Kephalos (10.2.9) as local ruler (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 2.4.6—9). 

10.2.21. The account returns to the adjacent mainland, following the 
coast of Akarnania from north to south, and moving into coastal 
Aitolia. Many of the places cited have already been mentioned. 
The Myrtountion Lagoon (modern Limni Voulkaria) lies in the low- 
lands south of Anaktorion, and — today at least — is connected by 
a channel to the sea. For Palairos and Alyzia, see 10.2.2. The Labors 
of Herakles by Lysippos, the prolific sculptor of the era of Alexander the 
Great, cannot be further identified, nor the circumstances of its 
removal. Cape Krithote is modern Akra Tourkovigla, which extends 
into the sea just north of the Echinades; for Krithote in Thrace, see 
7.F21. Astakos is at the head of a bay northeast of the cape, near the 
modern village of the same name, a place of contention during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 2.30, 33, 101; Stephanos of Byzantion, 
"Astakos"). For Astakos and the Astakenian Gulf near Nikomedeia (in 
Bithynia) see 12.4.2. Although the topography of coastal Akarnania has 
changed since antiquity, the good harbors are still apparent, as the coast 
is heavily indented with plains at the head of the sheltered bays. 

The three lakes, Melite, Kynia, and Ouria, are no longer visible, due to 
the siltation of the lower Acheloos, but would be to the east of the river. 
Remants of them may survive as the inlet known as the Messolongi 
Lagoon, just west of that city. Halikyrna would be between Pleuron and 
Kalydon, perhaps at the site near modern Chilia Spiti, although Strabo 
seems to place it seaward of Kalydon, which seems unlikely. 
The Sanctuary of Apollo Laphrios near Kalydon has been thoroughly 
excavated: it was primarily a cult of Artemis Laphria, and extensive 
remains, including temples to both divinities, have been revealed. 
The sanctuary originated in the eighth century Bc and flourished into 
late Hellenistic times (L. Vlad Borrelli, “Kalydon,” PECS 433), and was 
perhaps related to the cult of Artemis Laphria that was transferred to Patrai 
by Augustus and which was still active in the second century AD (Pausanias 
7.18.8—13). 
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Normally the boundary between Aitolia and Lokris would be farther 
east than Strabo located it, at the Daphnous River: his statement, whose 
source is unknown, reflects the situation before Naupaktos (located 
between Antirrhion and the Daphnous) was made permanently Aitolian 
through the reorganization of Greece by Philip II in 338 Bc (9.4.7). For the 
confusion of Chalkis and Chalkia, see 10.2.4. There is no surviving 
evidence for the fish farm near Kalydon, yet it demonstrates the ability of 
the new Roman elite to acquire some of the best economic resources in 
Greece (Alcock, Graecia Capta 136-7). 

10.2.22. The Erysichaians were the original inhabitants of the regions 
about Oiniadai (which was once called Erysiche: Stephanos of Byzantion, 
“Erysiche”). The fragment from Alkman (F16) suggests that they still 
existed in the seventh century Bc. Olenos (not the town of the same name 
across the Gulf of Corinth in Achaia, 8.7.4) has not been located beyond 
what Strabo reported, but there are several candidates in the region of New 
Pleuron for at least the Homeric town (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 107-8). Lysimacheia is located at modern Mourstianou, north- 
west of New Pleuron on the western slopes of Mt. Arakynthos. It was 
probably created by the Aitolians at a place called Hydra to honor 
Lysimachos, the ruler of Macedonia, and seems to have lasted under the 
name Lysimacheia only into the second century Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe 114315). Arsinoë (local inscriptions call it “Arsinoeia”) 
is probably near modern Angelokastron, just northwest of Lysimacheia, at 
the exteme western point of Mt. Arakynthos. It was formerly called Konopa 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 1o9—10). The honoree was Arsinoë 
II, indeed the sister-wife of Ptolemy II, but she had previously been the wife 
of Lysimachos, and these two cities, Lysimacheia and Arsinoé, only a few 
kilometers apart, were probably locally established in the 280s Bc to honor 
the royal couple. Cicero recorded that Arsinoé was noteworthy and wealthy 
(In Pisonem 91). 

10.2.23. Strabo listed a number of cities in Akarnania and Aitolia that 
were deserted in his day, something also apparent in other parts of Greece. 
By the last half of the first century BC, the region was indeed exhausted. 
Problems occurred as early as the Peloponnesian War, and intensified in the 
Hellenistic period, as this was the part of Greece closest to Italy, meaning 
that it was particularly affected during the conflicts between the Romans and 
the Macedonians. The Battle of Actium and its lengthy military presence in 
northern Akarnania was also an issue, and the Augustan reorganization 
thereafter included the founding of Nikopolis and the enhancement of 
Patrai, leading to significant depopulation in the surrounding areas. 
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10.2.24. Returning to Homeric exegesis, Strabo summarized what he 
believed to be the organization of Akarnania at that time. The original 
mythological settlers were the Taphians and Teleboians, under the leader- 
ship of Kephalos (the eponym for Kephallenia). At some time the region 
was also thought to be subject to Laertes the father of Odysseus, based on 
the statement in the Odyssey (1.417-19) that Mentes, the ruler of the 
Taphians, was a friend of Laertes’ family, another typical example of 
enhancing the basic Homeric evidence to create a more coherent scheme. 
There was also reason to believe that Ikarios the father of Penelope was 
connected with this region: Strabo, quite reasonably, pointed out that 
when Telemachos went to Sparta, none of his mother’s immediate family 
could have been living there. Penelope and Helen were first cousins, and 
Strabo provided the fullest genealogy of Penelope’s side of the family — no 
source was provided — although there was another tradition (not necessarily 
at odds with that recorded by Strabo) that Ikarios and Penelope were still 
in Sparta at the time of the latter’s marriage to Odysseus (Pausanias 
3.20.10-11). The brother of Tyndareus and Ikarios, Hippokoon, seized 
control and expelled them from Sparta, and they sought refuge with 
Thestios at Pleuron, providing the connection between Ikarios and north- 
west Greece. Thestios’ daughter was Leda the mother of Helen, and his 
sons were involved in the Kalydonian Boar Hunt (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 
1.8.2, 3.10.5). After Hippokoon was killed by Herakles, the brothers 
returned to Sparta and Tyndareus became king, leaving Ikarios without 
a throne. The tradition used by Strabo had him return to (or even remain 
in) Akarnania. Although the tales are tangled, and lack geographical 
coherence, mixing Spartan and Kalydonian myth, there is a certain merit 
in suggesting that Odysseus would seek a wife from nearby Akarnania, 
where his father might have had connections, rather than distant Sparta. 
Akarnania was not mentioned by name in the Homeric poems, but Strabo 
made a reasonable case — within the values of his environment — that the 
fringes of it, at least, were known to Homer. 

10.2.25. The remainder of Part 2 is primarily a synthesis of Ephoros' 
views on the question of why the Akarnanians did not take part in the 
Trojan War. Since they were not cited in the epic tradition (the toponym 
first appears in the fifth century Bc, Herodotos 2.10, 7.126), the Homeric 
critics, as usual, devoted some effort to explaining why this was the case. 
It was never considered that they simply did not exist at the time of the war 
(they probably entered the region not long before the fifth century Bc). 

Ephoros (F123a), in the fourth century Bc, presented an elaborate 
mythological explanation for the Akarnanians' absence, in part already 
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discussed by Strabo at 7.7.7 (Ephoros F123b). He related how Akarnania 
was under the control of Alkmaion, and that because of issues with 
Agamemnon he would not answer the call to war. There is no doubt 
that Alkmaion was associated with Akarnania (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 
3.7.5-7), but his dispute with Agamemnon — never totally explained — seems 
to be largely outside the standard mythological tradition, and has the aura of 
something created to explain a problem. The comment at the end of the 
section, about the Akarnanians using their refusal to participate as leverage 
against the Romans, cannot come from Ephoros but reflects the era of the 
first contacts between Rome and Akarnania, perhaps in the late third 
century BC (Livy 26.24.8—9; Justin, Epitome 28.1). 

10.2.26. Strabo, needless to say, did not accept Ephoros' conclusion, 
having already stated (10.2.24) that Akarnania had been known to Homer. 
The argument is largely semantic (although not expressed as such): were 
the Akarnanians in Akarnania at the time of the Trojan War? For 
Amphilochian Argos, see 7.7.7. Thoukydides’ context (2.68.3) is actually 
after the war, and is thus not truly relevant to Strabo’s arguments. 


Part 3: The Kouretians 


10.3.1. Part 3 is one of the most wandering and digressive portions of the 
Geography. What begins as a specific discussion of a certain ethnic group, 
the Kouretians, mentioned by Homer and located in west Central Greece 
(10.3.1-5), evolves into an examination of the mythological beings of the 
same name — best known as those who saved the infant Zeus on Crete 
(10.3.7-11) — and concludes with a general and lengthy examination of secret 
rituals throughout the Greek world (10.3.12—23). Strabo had a deep interest 
in cults — an ancestor was priest at the famous sanctuary of Pontic Komana 
(12.3.33) — and discussed them wherever possible, but only here and in his 
treatment of Moses (16.2.35-9) are there such major cultic digressions, 
perhaps reflecting material from an earlier, separate work that he had written 
on cults and cultic history. In addition, Part 3 serves as a connection between 
the extremities of Greece: the northwest and Crete. 

At first, he established what Homer knew about the Kouretians. They 
are mentioned in a single passage in the Jiad (9.529—89) as an ethnic group 
that attacked Kalydon in the time of Meleagros, and as such were part of 
the Kalydonian saga. The context probably makes them an Aitolian 
people - this is far from clear — perhaps living in or around Pleuron. But 
they were also said to be from Crete (Strabo rejected this at 10.3.7) or 
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Euboia (see 10.3.6), and the evidence for them is vague and uncertain 
beyond the circumstances of their attack on Kalydon. 

10.3.2. Ephoros (F122a) was Strabo’s source for the movement of the 
Aitolians into what came to be called Aitolia (Claudia Antonetti, "Strabone 
e il popolamento originario dell’ Etolia,” in Strabone e la Grecia |ed. Anna 
Maria Biraschi, Naples 1994] 121-36). His material was based largely on 
two inscriptions, one from Thermon (in interior Aitolia northeast of 
Kalydon, but not mentioned topographically by Strabo) and the other 
from Elis. Needless to say, both are relatively late, probably not much 
earlier than Ephoros himself, and thus represent a reconstructed history 
from the Classical period. The one from Elis (on the statue of the local 
founder, Oxylos: see 8.8.5) reported that Aitolia was controlled by the 
Kouretians until the eponymous Aitolos came from the Peloponnesos and 
forced them into Akarnania. After ten generations the Aitolians moved 
back into the Peloponnesos and founded Elis. Since Elis and Aitolia are 
close to one another, on opposite sides of the Gulf of Corinth, movement 
back and forth would be expected. Most important for Strabo was the 
definitive origin of the Kouretians in what was to become Aitolia. 

10.3.3. Strabo praised Ephoros for untangling the matter of the circui- 
tuous movement of people from Elis into Aitolia and back again, but took 
him to task for saying that Aitolia had never been conquered. He belabored 
the point, but it does seem to be an inconsistency in Ephoros' outline of 
events, and the inscription from Elis is perfectly clear in reporting that 
Aitolos conquered the land of the Kouretians, which became Aitolia. 

10.3.4. Strabo suggested a semantic solution: that Aitolia was not called 
Aitolia when the Kouretians were expelled, but almost immediately 
rejected this idea, with a rare direct quotation from Ephoros, pointing 
out that this did not conform to his stated commitment to historical 
precision. The Hyantes were early settlers of Boiotia who were forced to 
the west, first to Phokis (9.2.3) and then to Aitolia. 

10.3.5. Having made his objection to Ephoros, Strabo then pointed out 
his virtues, citing the praise of Polybios. Eudoxos of Knidos (F328), of the 
first half of the fourth century Bc, wrote a Circuit of the Earth in eight 
books, which exists today in only a few inconclusive fragments. 
The quotation from Polybios (34.1.3-6) is a good statement about his 
theory of historiography, although Strabo suggested that he was not as 
precise as he claimed to be. This is one of the earliest citations of the word 
"chorography," which seems to have been popularized by Polybios, and 
meant the study of places and distances (see also Polybios 34.5.1 [= 2.4.1]; 
Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, p. 588; Francesco Prontera, 
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“Geografia e corografia: note sul lessico della cartografia antica,” Pallas 72 
[2006] 75-82). Yet inaccurate reports of distances had been the basic 
problem in Greek geography since the time of Eratosthenes, because of 
reliance on local information, especially from sailing and caravan routes, and 
thus they were subject to variances. This problem was recognized by 
Eratosthenes himself, and especially by Polybio? contemporary 
Hipparchos of Nikaia. Later geographers such as Poseidonios and 
Artemidoros attempted to refine the reports and create a higher degree of 
accuracy, but it was a problem never solved in antiquity, and even the last 
great work of ancient geography, Ptolemy’s Geographical Guide of the mid- 
second century AD, with its astounding 8,000 toponyms, still relied, to some 
extent, on travelers’ reports. Strabo added his own name to the list of those 
who made use of previous information but who tried to improve the data. 
10.3.6. Strabo returned to the Kouretians in Aitolia and Akarnania, 
stating that the region around Pleuron was called the Kouretis, which 
actually may be nothing more than a created toponym. Archemachos of 
Euboia (FGrHist #424), perhaps from the third century Bc, was the author 
of a Euboika, of which only a few fragments survive. The Euboian Kouretes 
(see further, 10.3.19) were the first to use bronze weapons (or armor), 
presumably at the time of the Lelantine War of around 700 Bc, and they 
allegedly derived their name from their haircut. Any association between 
them and the Aitolian Kouretes is questionable and was perhaps 
Archemachos' invention. The etymology for the Akarnanians also seems 
spurious, and is perhaps an attempt to connect the two groups of Kouretes. 
Mount Kourion cannot be specifically located, but is presumably one of 
the summits of Arakynthos north of Kalydon (see also 10.2.4). Much of the 
mythology of this region is connected to the Kalydonian Boar Hunt, the 
great tale of west Central Greece. It was mentioned briefly by Homer (Iad 
9.538—49) and reached its fullest extant exposition in Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(5.273-546). As fascinating as the tale is, Strabo pointed out that the 
Homeric reference suggests it was nothing more than an early territorial war. 
10.3.7. From here to the end of Part 3 Strabo abandoned any major 
topographical discussion of the western Greek ethnic group called the 
Kouretians, and embarked on a theological excursis. The beings known 
as the Kouretians, or Kouretes, appear regularly in Greek myth. They were 
perhaps originally associated with Crete, seem to inhabit caves and other 
natural places, and were credited with inventing a number of primitive 
crafts (Diodoros 5.65). It was clear to Strabo that these had little, if 
anything, to do with the ethnic group of western Greece, and were similar 
to other natural spirits who inhabited the early Greek world. Hesiod (Fro) 
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compared them to the Satyrs, and Euripides (Bacchants 120-34) connected 
them to the Bacchants. In fact, Strabo's catalogue, presumably from the 
little-known works cited, associated them with most mystery cults in the 
Greek world, with a particular emphasis on their role as ecstatic musicians, 
implicit in their involvement in saving the infant Zeus. For the Korybantes 
and the Kabeiroi, see 10.3.19; for the Idaian Daktyls, 10.3.22; and for the 
Telchines, 14.2.7-8. 

10.3.8. Strabo argued that the several groups known as the Kouretians 
had been connected to one another because their names were similar, 
which in most cases related to their hair. Moreover, there is a play on the 
words for girls and boys (korai and koroi), hair cutting (koura), and the 
name Kouretes. The account of Leonidas and his troops combing their hair 
before Thermopylai was recorded by Herodotos (7.208-9): Xerxes sent 
a spy to observe the Greek camp, and although he found what the Greeks 
were doing laughable, a Greek advisor told him to take it seriously. Strabo’s 
elaboration of the etymological argument, connecting the Kouretes with 
hair styling and preparations for battle, is not credible. 

The pyrrhiche was an ancient weapons dance. There were several sugges- 
tions for its origin:, including the Kouretians dancing to protect Zeus, 
a celebration for the victory over the Titans, or Athena’s dance at her own 
birth (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 7.72.6-8). The 
eponymous Pyrrhichos is probably totally an invention. The dance was 
accompanied by particularly beautiful music (Athenaios 14.631ab), but even- 
tually became obsolete in the Greek world, surviving into the Roman period 
only at Sparta. 

10.3.9. As an introduction to his general comments about mystic rites, 
Strabo provided a Stoic summary of the value of such activity, especially its 
music, for the uplifting of the human character, a topic already considered 
at 1.2.3. See further, Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 7, pp. 131-2. 

10.3.10. Plato actually wrote (Phaidon 61a) that philosophy was the 
greatest kind of music. The devotion to music of the Pythagoreans and 
Pythagoras himself is well known. The Muses (Mousai) were the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne: their number (nine) and names were established 
at least by the time of Hesiod (Theogony 52-103), and their association with 
singing and Apollo was known to Homer (//iad 1.601—4). Yet their role in 
society was as patronesses not so much of the arts but of the ordering of 
civilization, achieved in large part through the therapeutic effect of music, 
and indeed education in general. 

Most of the divine followers listed are well known. The Lenai were 
associated with the Lenaia, an Ionian festival of Dionysos popular in 
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Athens. The Thyiai were female celebrants of the god: the chorus in 
Sophokles’ Antigone (1151) invoked them, and their festival was on Mt. 
Parnassos (Pausanias 10.4.3). The Mimallones were Macedonian devotees: 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, was said to be one of their 
followers (Plutarch, Alexander 2.5—7). 

10.3.11. The story of the birth of Zeus on Crete was first presented by 
Hesiod (Theogony 453-91), but the involvement of the Kouretes is later, 
perhaps from the fifth century Bc (see 9.3.13), and became popular in 
Hellenistic times as the standard tale of the god's infancy (Kallimachos, 
Hymn 1.53173; Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.1.5—7). It was widely depicted in 
Greek and Roman literature. Yet it is clear that Strabo was describing an 
actual ritual that was being performed, a sort of mystery play produced on 
Crete. He had family connections on the island — some of his direct 
ancestors lived at Knossos (10.4.10) — and it is probable that he had an 
eyewitness report of the ceremony as it was performed in the late second 
century BC. Kourotrophein (see also 10.3.19) is a rare word, first used here in 
extant literature, and may have been part of the ritual diction. 

10.3.12. Rhea, the mother of Zeus, was worshipped in Anatolia and 
equated there with the indigenous Great Mother. The Berekyntians were 
no longer identifiable in Strabo's day (12.8.21). “Angdistis” was an epithet 
of Rhea at Pessinous in Galatia (12.5.3). The remaining attributes are all 
localities in Anatolia, mostly mountains. The Kouretes who were Rhea's 
servants are yet another group with that name, who may be alluded to in 
the epic known as the Phoronis (F2a = 10.3.19), and can be connected 
through the goddess, however spuriously, with the Cretan Kouretes. For 
the Korybantes, see 10.3.19. 

10.3.13. Part 13 is devoted to poetic evidence for the Kouretes and the 
Great Mother. The lengthy direct quotations are not Strabo's normal style, 
and again suggests that this portion of the work is from a juvenile treatise 
on cults. Pindar's poem (Dithyramb 2, F7ob) has about thirty lines pre- 
served, mostly from an Oxyrhynchos papyrus (1604), and is titled 
"Herakles or Kerberos, for the Thebans." The extant text implies that 
the mention of the Great Mother is a passing reference, near the beginning 
of the poem, setting its festive tone. Of the three quotations from the first 
part of Euripides’ Bacchants the last is the most significant, bringing 
together the Kouretes, Zeus, and Rhea, assumedly in a Cretan context. 

Finally there is a brief quotation from the Palamedes of Euripides (F586). 
Palamedes was one of the Greeks at Troy (although not mentioned by 
Homer), whose excessive cleverness and popularity caused the jealousy of 
his colleagues, especially Odysseus, who conspired to kill him. About ten 
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fragments survive; the one quoted is probably from the entry of the chorus 
(Euripides 8: Fragments, pp. 46-9). 

10.3.14. Silenos, Marsyas, and Olympos were all minor nature divinities, 
probably of Anatolian origin, and who were closely associated. Here 
Silenos was the name of an individual, but generally (as Silenoi) it refers 
to a class of deities (Herodotos 7.26), noted for their sharp wit. As early as 
the fifth century Bc Marsyas and Silenos were equated. Marsyas is a more 
identifiable figure, famous for his unfortunate musical contest with Apollo 
and for the comparison of him with Sokrates made by Alkibiades (Plato, 
Symposium 215-16; see also Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.382—400). He was 
a local river divinity in the region of Kelainai in Phrygia, where his flayed 
skin was still visible in the fifth century Bc. Olympos, from Mysia, was 
said to have been the student of Marsyas, to whom music was revealed 
(Plato, Laws 3.677d). Strabo was correct in realizing that these three figures 
overlapped in many ways. 

Strabo could not resist a brief digression from cultic matters back into 
topography, pointing out that the poets were often confused about the 
mountains in the Troad. Olympos is a common mountain name in the 
Greek world: Strabo identified at least seven. The four summits of Mt. 
Ida with that name suggest that it was an early word for “peak.” Ida is the 
well-known mountain southeast of Troy that figures so prominently in 
the war, the modern Kaz Dag. It has several peaks and summits, but those 
named Olympos have not been identified (J. M. Cook, The Troad: 
An Archaeological and Topographical Study [Oxford 1973] 304-7). 
Mysian Olympos (12.8.9—10) lies well to the east. Sophokles’ Polyxena 
(named after a daughter of Priam) is hardly known, but was about the 
departure of the Greeks from Troy. Strabo may have had the complete 
play at his disposal, which might have been more informative than 
the fragment, since it leaves open the question of how geographically 
challenged Sophokles was. 

10.3.15. The composite of Silenos, Marsyas, and Olympos was consid- 
ered responsible for the invention of most musical instruments, as well as 
the accompanying dancing and singing that was performed by the atten- 
dants of the gods (John G. Landels, Music in Ancient Greece and Rome 
[London 1999] 153-9). Much of this was believed to be Phrygian in origin 
(Athenaios 14.624b). The firm location of the Marsyas story at Kelainai 
gives some credence to the idea that this was the part of the world where 
these innovations occurred: the contest between Marsyas and Apollo, in 
a way, represents the movement of Phrygian musical theory to the Greek 
world, even if Marsyas lost. 
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Sabazios was a Phrygian agricultural deity who was assimilated into 
Greek cult as the son of Zeus and Persephone. He was first cited in 
Greek literature in the late fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Birds 873-6; 
Lysistrata 388), when his cult was already popular in Athens. An account by 
Demosthenes from 330 Bc (On the Crown 258—60) may describe the 
conspicuous festive procession, although part of the ritual, at least, was at 
night and secretive (Diodoros 4.4.1). 

10.3.16. Kotylo was a Phrygian divinity. Strabo is the only source asso- 
ciating her with Thrace, something based on his reading of Aischylos’ 
Edonians (F57), about a Thracian people (7.F16). The play is similar to 
Euripides’ Bacchants: Dionysos and his followers came to the Edonians and 
were not accepted by the local king, Lykourgos, who was then driven mad. 

The Bendideian ritual honored the Thracian goddess Bendis, who was 
known to the Greeks by the sixth century Bc, becoming equated with 
Aphrodite or Artemis (Hipponax, F127). The cult was established in 
Athens by the following century (Plato, Republic 1.24). For the connections 
between the Phrygians and Thracians, see 7.3.2. 

10.3.17. Pimpla (or Pimpleia) and Leibethron (or Leibethra) are on the 
eastern side of Mt. Olympos in the district called Pieria (7.F10), a region 
associated with the early development of music, since Orpheus was from 
Pimpla. There is no other specific evidence that these places — in southern 
Macedonia north of the Peneios River — used to be Thracian. For Helikon, 
the Muses, and the cave of the Nymphs, see 9.2.25, and for Orpheus and 
Thamyris, the mythological musicians, see 7.Fio, 15. Mousaios, 
a companion of Orpheus, was largely associated with Eleusis and was 
seen as a healing divinity (Aristophanes, Frogs 1033). He — or another of 
the same name — was also an historical prophet of the early fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 8.96, 9.43). Mousaios was said to have been the author of many 
writings, although their authenticity was questioned (Plato, Republic 2.7; 
Pausanias 1.14.3). He was buried in Athens on the Mousaion Hill 
(Pausanias 1.25.8), the peak now dominated by the conspicuous 
Philopappos monument of the early second century ap. Eumolpos was 
involved with the Eleusinian mysteries (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 154; 
Andron of Halikarnassos [FGrHist #10] F13). For Dionysos in India and 
the associated cultic implications, see 15.1.7—9. 

The nablas was a stringed instrument, probably of Levantine origin, one 
of those made by King David (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 7.306). 
The sambyke seems to have been a type of harp, old-fashioned in 
Aristotle’s day (Politics 8.6.7; Landels, Music 74-5). The barbitos or barbi- 
ton was said to have been the invention of Terpandros of Lesbos in the 
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seventh century Bc (which may mean nothing more than it came to 
Lesbos from the east at that time). It was similar to the lyre (Pindar F125; 
Landels, Music 66-7). There were two types of magadis: a stringed 
instrument and a flute (Athenaios 14.635de). Fine representations of 
some of these appear on Red Figure vases by the Berlin Painter (Mary 
B. Moore, “Satyrs By the Berlin Painter and a New Interpretation of His 
Namepiece,” AK 49 [2006] 17-28). 

10.3.18. The Athenians were particularly favorable toward foreign cults, 
and most of those mentioned in the previous sections had found a home 
there by the fifth century Bc, as noted in the context of Plato's Republic, 
where Sokrates is returning from the first celebration of the festival of 
Bendis at the Peiraieus. In Oz the Crown (259-60) Demosthenes described 
in polemic detail how Aischines helped his mother with the preparations 
for Phrygian festivals, getting the costumes ready, making readings, and 
moving the procession along the streets. 

10.3.19. Phoroneus was a primeval human, in some accounts the bringer 
of fire, and associated with Argos (Pausanias 2.19.5). He was the subject of 
an epic poem, Phoronis, which survives in six fragments. There was also 
a work of the same name by Hellanikos of Lesbos (Fra): how these relate to 
one another is uncertain. 

The Korybantes, often believed to be synonymous with the Kouretes, 
were of uncertain origin (in addition to the three places cited by Strabo, 
they were also associated with Samothrake: Lykophron, Alexandra 78). 
They were named after Kybele’s son Korybas, who organized them to 
celebrate the rituals of his mother (Diodoros 5.49.2). The Telchines were 
mythological craftsmen from Rhodes (14.2.7); their role as servants of 
Rhea does not generally conform with what is otherwise known about 
them. Kyrbas was the founder of Hierapytna on Crete, which was named 
after one of the peaks of Mt. Ida in the Troad, and was believed by the 
Prasians (a people of Crete) to provide a connection between them and 
the Rhodian Korybantes, a tangled web of associations that may or may 
not have been accurate (Francesco Guizzi, "Deviner Couréte," Kernos 16 
[2003] 171-5). Nevertheless such assumptions assisted in the spread of 
knowledge across the Greek world about these similarly named divine 
servants. 

10.3.20. Demetrios of Skepsis, the second-century Bc author of 
a commentary on the Trojan catalogue, may have been Strabo’s primary 
source for some of the previous material. Stesimbrotos of Thasos, from the 
late fifth century Bc, wrote on the Samothrakian mysteries. The Kabeiroi 
(see also 10.3.21) were divinities associated with mystery cults; their cult on 
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Samothrake had been established by the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 2.51), 
and it may have originated in the Troad or northern Aegean, or perhaps in 
the vicinity of Pergamon (Pausanias 1.4.6). By the early fifth century Bc, 
the Kabeiroi were well enough known in Athens that Aischylos could write 
a Kabeiroi, in which Jason and the Argonauts were initiated into the 
mysteries on Lemnos. Mt. Kabeiros in Berekyntia (a district of Phrygia) 
has not been located, but may represent the original home of the cult. 
Hekate, associated with magic and witchcraft, had a major cult on 
Samothrake (Lykophron, Alexandra 77-8). 

Demetrios of Skepsis was dismissive of any assumption that Rhea had 
a cultic presence on Crete: it is not clear whether Strabo or Demetrios 
suggested that it was merely a matter of similarity of names. Some of the 
parallel toponyms that follow are discussed in their appropriate place, but 
most cannot be identified. Dikte is in the territory of Skepsis (southeast of 
Troy). It is not known which of the several peaks of Mt. Ida in the Troad 
was known as Pytna. Neither Hippokorona nor Hippokoronion has 
been located. 

10.3.21. Akousilaos of Argos (FGrHist #2), only quoted here by Strabo, 
from the early fifth century Bc, was one of the early Greek prose writers, and 
produced treatises on genealogy. A defective text makes it impossible to 
determine the extent of his information, but it seems that he provided 
a genealogy of the Kabeiroi. Pherekydes of Athens (FGrHist #3), another 
genealogical writer, perhaps a generation later, distinguished between the 
Korybantes and Kabeiroi, but placed both on Samothrake. Aischylos’ con- 
temporary Kabeiroi demonstrates further Athenian popular interest in these 
divinities, and referred to their cult on Lemnos. Herodotos’ account (3.37) of 
their sanctuary in Egyptian Memphis is in the context of the 520s Bc, but the 
cult had declined in the Troad by Roman times. The Hamaxitia and 
Sminthion are in the southern coastal region of the Troad (13.1.47-8). 
Korybissa and the Eureeis and Aithaloeis Rivers, as well as the village of 
Eureeis, would be southeast of Troy, but none has been located. 

The etymologies suggested by Demetrios are improbable. As usual, the 
critique goes beyond the Homeric text in creating a connection with the 
Korybantes: Homer used the rare word betarmones for the Phaiekian 
dancers, which, granted, is derived from bainein (“to go"), and was 
improbably suggested as part of the etymology of Korybantes, but there 
the resemblance ends, and Homer provided no further details about the 
nature of the dancers who entertained Odysseus. The word “korybantes” as 
a common noun had entered the vernacular by the late fifth century Bc 
(Aristophanes, Wasps 8). 
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10.3.22. The Idaian Daktyls, described in the epic Phoronis, were the 
inventors of the blacksmiths’ craft and were also said to have discovered its 
necessary component, fire. Their name was explained in several ways: either 
there were ten of them, or their fingers touched Rhea (Hellanikos F89), or 
their stature was small (Pausanias 8.31.3). Strabo may have been closer to the 
truth in suggesting that the name might have been topographical in origin. 
Sophokles probably referred to them in his satyr play Kophoi (“Dumb 
Ones”), whose plot details are uncertain but may have included the punish- 
ment of one of their number, Kelmis, because he insulted Rhea. 

Their known names go back at least to the Phoronis (F2): the Herakles 
who was one of their number was not the great hero, but another person of 
the same name, who allegedly established the Olympic Games (8.3.30). 
Needless to say there was much confusion between the two. The Kouretes 
were said to be the descendants of the Daktyls, or even the same as them 
(Diodoros 5.65.1; Pausanias 5.7.6). As blacksmiths, they were also involved 
in the dissemination of music (Plutarch, On Music 5), a reasonable sugges- 
tion to anyone who has ever heard a smith at work. Their migration to 
Crete (see also Diodoros 5.64.3-4) may merely be due to a confusion of the 
two mountains named Ida, but as early craftsmen their reputation would 
have been widespread. 

10.3.23. Strabo felt that it was necessary to state why he had devoted such 
time to mythological matters (connecting back to 10.3.9). His rationale was 
that natural phenomena were originally explained in mythological terms. 
Using a Herodotean technique, he believed that it was possible to look at 
a large number of myths — even if they were in contradiction with one 
another — and arrive at the truth. Members of a primitive society would 
wander in the mountains — to use Strabo’s phrase — and not only achieve 
religious enlightenment (because this was where the gods and divinities 
lived) but learn about the necessities of life, such as being able to find 
metals. Moreover, exposure to religion resulted in the arts. As one who had 
no fondness for the use of mythology by historians — and took others to 
task (1.2.35) for overreliance on it — Strabo, as a Stoic, nevertheless realized 
that when properly analyzed, myths could contribute to an understanding 
of early peoples. 


Part 4: Crete 


10.4.1. Strabo’s plan for the remainder of Book 10 was to discuss Crete 
(whose presence was apparent throughout Part 3) and then to continue 
on to the Aegean islands. The suggestion that Crete is part of the 
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Peloponnesos may seem peculiar, but can be sustained geographically, as 
the Peloponnesos is the closest mainland to the island, and the two are 
separated only by the 105 km. of the western outlet of the Aegean, a channel 
broken up by Kythera, Antikythera, and a number of islets. From ancient 
to modern times this has been one of the major shipping lanes of the world. 
Strabo doubtless visited Crete, but was particularly interested in it since 
before his time his family had lived there (10.4.10; Maria Teresa 
Zambianchi, “Strabone e la storia locale cretese,” Sungraphe 2 [2000] 
107-22). 

10.4.2. The Circuit of the Earth of Eudoxos of Knidos (F365), from the 
first half of the fourth century Bc, was quoted regularly by Strabo. But most 
of the information about the positioning of Crete probably came from 
Eratosthenes in the following century (see 10.4.5). Crete is hardly parallel to 
a line from Sounion to Lakonia, which runs northeast/southwest as 
opposed to the east-west orientation of the island, and the statement 
may be either based on a wrong positioning of Sounion (see below) or 
a vestige of a tendency to see landmasses as regular forms, a concept 
popularized by Eratosthenes. The island is, however, parallel to the 
Libyan coast. Phalasarna is the westernmost town on Crete, near modern 
Cape Koutri. It was of little importance, except to geographers, and is 
hardly mentioned in literature. The visible remains are generally from the 
Archaic into the Roman period. 

The Ram’s Forehead (Krioumetopon, modern Cape Krios) is the 
southwestern corner of the island, an important reference for sailors (see 
also 10.4.5). Kimaros (modern Cape Vouxa) is the northwestern promon- 
tory, the closest point to the Peloponnesos. Samonion (modern Cape 
Sideros), is the northeastern point of the island, and may reflect a sailing 
direction to Samos. It is far to the east of the longitude of Sounion, another 
indication that it may have been erroneously positioned in Strabo’s data. 
All these Cretan toponyms are navigational points of significance. 

10.4.3. As was his custom, Strabo compared distances from various 
sources. The text here is corrupt, and additional material may have fallen 
out. Sosikrates (FGrHist #461, Fs) — about whom little is known — wrote 
about Crete, probably in the early second century Bc or somewhat earlier. 
Diodoros (5.80.4) believed that he was one of the more reliable authors on 
the topic. Strabo did not consult him directly, but through his regular 
source Apollodoros of Athens (F206), of the mid-second century Bc. 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (F62), from around 100 BC, was another common 
source, and Hieronymos of Kardia (F18), from the period of the generation 
after Alexander, was cited three times by Strabo. 
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The distances for the length of the island vary from about 400 to 
460 km., with the circumference essentially double, although textual 
corruption may interfere with accurate reading of the data. The actual 
length is only about 260 km., but the indented shoreline (much more so on 
the north than south side) makes any understanding of the ancient figures 
impossible. There are two narrows on the island. In the west, Strabo’s 
isthmus of about 100 stadia is about 18 km. across. Amphimalla is at its 
north end, probably at the southwestern corner of the bay of the same 
name, near modern Georgoupolis. Phoinix is across the isthmus on the 
south side. This is probably not the Phoinix of Acts 27:12, a goal of the ship 
carrying Paul of Tarsos and which is not close to the isthmus, but another 
town of the same name at an undetermined location to the east. 
The Lampians were the inhabitants of Lampe, or Lappa (perhaps modern 
Argyroupolis), which lies in the middle of the narrows. The town is not 
documented before the third century Bc and was destroyed by the Romans 
in the mid-first century Bc (Polybios 4.53—5). 

East of this isthmus the island widens (its broadest point is just west of 
Knossos) and then there is a second isthmus, only 13 km. across. Minoa of 
the Lyktians is at Pacheia Ammos, the innermost part of the gulf on the 
north side, where Minoan, and Classical through Roman remains have 
been found. Opposite, at the other end of the isthmus, is Hierapytna 
(modern Ieropetra), the most important town in eastern Crete, which 
flourished in Hellenistic times. A few remains are visible. Both it and 
Lappa suffered during the Roman takeover of Crete in 67 Bc (Dio 
36.1819). For Samonion, see 10.4.2. 

10.4.4. Mt. Leuka (modern Lefka, the White Mountain), is the large 
massif in western Crete, extending as far east as the western narrows. 
The comparison with Taygetos in the Peloponnesos is remarkably accu- 
rate (Leuka rises to 2,484 m. and Taygetos to 2,410 m.): the statement 
may be from Dikaiarchos of Messana's work on the measurement of 
mountains (Keyser, “Geographical Work" 353-61). Mt. Ida (2,458 m.), 
the mythical and geographical center of Crete, was named after the great 
forests on its slopes (“dai”). On its eastern side was the cave where Zeus 
was nurtured (Diodoros 5.70), which was venerated as a shrine into 
Roman times. Its similarity of name with Mt. Ida in the Troad (13.1.5) 
led to a cross-fertilization of myth, much of which was probably con- 
trived. In the east were two other mountains, Aigaion (2,149 m., confus- 
ingly renamed Dikti), where the infant Zeus was also said to have been 
secreted (Hesiod, Theogony 474-80), and, at the end of the island, Dikte 
(modern Modi). 
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10.4.5. As it stands, the text is defective. It outlines the sailing route from 
the Kyrenaia to (probably) mainland Greece, but Kythera does not lie 
between the Ram’s Forehead and Kimaros (both of which are on the west 
coast of Crete). The wording is not disputed, so a third leg of the journey 
has dropped out, from Kimaros to a point somewhere in the southern 
Peloponnesos 700 stadia away, perhaps Cape Malea, the closest mainland 
point. Eratosthenes may have been the source for the distances, especially 
Samonion to Egypt, presumably Alexandria (5,000 stadia — about 
1,000 km. — is far too long). The speed (3.2—4.3 knots) compares favorably 
with others known (Casson, Ships 287—90). That from the Kyrenaia to the 
Ram's Forehead is 3.5 knots. These are only partial itineraries: neither the 
Ram's Forehead, Kimaros, nor Samonion would have been ports of call, 
but merely navigational points. 

10.4.6. The ethnic diversity of Crete was a recognized element of its 
history from the Iron Age into Hellenistic times (Robert Drews, 
The Coming of the Greeks: Indo-European Conquests in the Aegean and the 
Near East |Princeton, N.J. 1988] 219-20). Staphylos of Naukratis (FGrHist 
#269), quoted only here by Strabo, was of uncertain Hellenistic date: this is 
the only evidence that he wrote about Crete. Andron of Halikarnassos 
(FGrHist #10), perhaps of the late fifth into the fourth century Bc, wrote 
Kinsmen, a genealogical treatise. The two authors were Strabo’s primary 
sources for the ethnography of Crete. 

The Eteocretans (“True Cretans”) were, as can be seen, known to 
Homer. Whether or not he used the term as an actual ethnym, in later 
times it came to be considered as such. Praisos is in eastern Crete, near 
modern Vaveli (renamed Nea Praisos), and was originally a Minoan set- 
tlement (Herodotos 7.170), something confirmed by archaeology. It was 
occupied into Hellenistic times but was essentially abandoned by 
Strabo’s day (Mogens Herman Hansen and Thomas Heine Nielsen, 
An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis [Oxford 2004] 1183-4). 
The location of the Shrine of Diktaian Zeus is unknown: Mt. Dikte 
rises east of Praisos. A number of inscriptions in a language assumed to be 
Eteocretan, from as late as the third century Bc, have been found at Praisos. 
The Kydonians lived around the town of Kydonia (see 10.4.7). 

The Dorians of Thessaly were said by Andron (Fr6a) to have eventually 
ended up on Crete. His view of Dorian history was not generally 
accepted, and this may include the Cretan connection. Strabo repeated 
what he had reported at 9.4.10 about their migration, although nothing 
was said about Crete at that point. The Homeric word trichaikes has been 
a problem since antiquity: it is unknown beyond Homer's use of it and 
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subsequent comments on the text. Strabo offered two explanations; in 
addition, Hesiod (F250) believed that it referred to a tripartite division of 
land among the Dorians, something perhaps reflected in Andron’s 
tripolis. 

10.4.7. For Gortyna and Kydonia see 10.4.11-13. Knossos is by all 
accounts the most famous city on Crete. It was mentioned several times 
by Homer, and is best known today for the complex of the Palace of 
Minos. After the Bronze Age, a new city began to develop north of the 
Minoan site, eventually extending over it. The memory of its ancient 
prominence resulted in its ambition to be the leader of Crete in 
Hellenistic times (Diodoros 33.10), but Gortyna gradually overtook it 
and became the Roman capital by the mid-first century Bc. Yet Knossos 
regained some importance when Augustus settled Italian veterans there in 
36 BC, and the region prospered (Velleius 2.81.2; Dio 49.14.5). At the site 
today, in addition to the Palace of Minos, there are some later remains, 
especially from the Roman period. 

Lyttos (Homeric Lyktos — Jiad 2.647—or modern Xidas), which con- 
trolled the Lyttia, lies southeast of Knossos at the western edge of Mt. 
Aigaion. It was mentioned by Homer (///ad 2.647) and said to be the oldest 
city on Crete, probably because of a post-Bronze Age foundation of the 
Spartans (Polybios 4.54.6; Plutarch, Virtues of Women 8). Remains are few. 

Returning to his description of Knossos, Strabo located it 25 stadia 
(about 5 km.) from the “northern sea,” an unusual term for the southern 
Aegean that indicates an indigenous Cretan source. The distance is 
a reasonable one to the northern outskirts of the Hellenistic-Roman city. 
Gortyna is now about 15 km. from the Libyan Sea, somewhat farther than 
Strabo suggested. Lyttos is actually about 26 km. from the sea, about twice 
Strabo’s distance, and the statement is peculiar since the town is oriented 
toward the north (about 10 km. from that coast). Herakleion (in early 
modern times Candia, renamed Iraklion) lies on the coast directly north of 
Knossos. It was of little importance in ancient times beyond being the port 
of Knossos. The ancient city was under the modern one. 

10.4.8. Amnisos was a few kilometers east of Herakleion, at modern 
Karteros. Its sole mention by Homer is that Odysseus — in one of the false 
stories he told about himself — was said to have landed in its difficult harbor 
near the Cave of Eileithyia (Odyssey 19.188—9). There are Minoan remains 
throughout the region, as well as those of most later periods. Amnisos was 
more a landing place and cultic area than a settlement. The Cave of 
Eileithyia has been located a short distance inland, and was a sacred 
place from Neolithic times into the Christian period (D. J. Blackman, 
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"Karteros," PECS 437-8). The Kairatos River (modern Sylamianos) runs 
in the ravine just east of Knossos. 

The reputation of Minos as a lawgiver and as the first to have 
a thalassocracy is one of the well-established elements of the history of 
the eastern Mediterranean. He was known to Homer, yet in neither of 
these roles, but rather as one who sat in judgement over the dead (Odyssey 
11.568—71). His priority in the development of seapower became an 
accepted part of Greek culture by the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 
3.122), and it was said that his empire had spread throughout the Greek 
islands and into southwest Anatolia (Thoukydides 1.4; Diodoros 5.84). 
In fact, his contacts went as far as Egypt and the Levant (M. Cary and 
E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers |Baltimore, Md. 1963] 23-6). 
His role as a lawgiver may have grown out of his judgement of the dead, 
and was fully developed by the time of Plato (Laws 1.624b, etc.; see also 
the Platonic Minos). 

The various personas of Minos caused difficulty for historians. Ephoros 
(F147) attempted to untangle some of the contradictions. A particular 
problem was that Minos’ brother Rhadamanthys was also said to be an 
early Cretan lawgiver, creating the peculiar situation of two simultaneous 
ones. The solution — whether by Ephoros or someone earlier — was to 
assume a second, earlier Rhadamanthys. As is often the case, the Homeric 
authority does not provide what its interpreters maintained: Minos may 
have met with Zeus on a regular basis, but nothing was reported about 
lawgiving (Homer, Odyssey 19.1789). Moreover, there was the matter of 
the inconsistency between Minos the wise lawgiver and Minos the tyrant 
who harassed the Athenians, built the Labyrinth for the Minotaur, and 
imprisoned Theseus and Daidalos. Strabo and, presumably, Ephoros, were 
well aware of this, but left the issue unresolved. 

Only one of the three cities founded by Minos is listed, due to a gap in 
the text, but a second, Phaistos, can be supplied from 10.4.14. The third is 
probably Kydonia. 

10.4.9. The tradition that Minos was not Cretan may be reflected in the 
Phoenician origin of his mother Europa, and the difficulty he had in 
claiming the rule of the island (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.1.1-3). Even 
Strabo was dubious about using //iad 13.450 to support a native birth. 

The laws of Crete were widely believed to be among the earliest and 
best in the Greek world, and it was also thought that they came first to 
the Greek mainland at Sparta (see further, 10.4.18—19). The relationship 
of Cretan and Spartan laws is the thrust of the opening discussion of 
Plato’s Laws. 
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The Etruscans may have had a reputation as pirates as early as the era of 
the Homeric Hymn to Dionysos (6-8): the reading is disputed, but it 
certainly came to be believed that piracy was an essential part of their 
character (5.2.2). There is no other evidence that the Cretans learned about 
piracy from the Etruscans: in fact, Minos was said to have been the first to 
restrain it (Thoukydides 1.4). By contrast, one of Odysseus’ false stories was 
that he was a Cretan pirate (Homer, Odyssey 14.199—234). In Roman times, 
the heart of pirate territory was the rugged Kilikian coast, as well as Crete, 
and beginning in the late second century Bc with M. Antonius (consul 
99 BC and the grandfather of the triumvir) a vigorous effort was made by 
the Romans to eradicate it, something finally completed by Pompeius in 
67 BC (Plutarch, Pompeius 24-8). 

10.4.10. Strabo's genealogical digression is important evidence for the 
activities of an aristocratic Greek family of the late Hellenistic period, and 
their roles in a world moving from Greek to Roman predominance. He 
was able to trace his ancestry back four generations into the mid-second 
century BC and his great-great-grandfather Dorylaos (Roller, Geography 
of Strabo x, 3-5), who was a military tactician and a close associate of the 
Pontic king Mithridates V (ruled 152—120 Bc). The connection with 
Crete was because Dorylaos had been sent to the island by the king in 
order to enlist mercenaries. He was accepted into Knossian society and 
became a military commander there, and when the king died he stayed 
on Crete, marrying locally. Strabo was able to talk to one of his sons, 
Stratarchos, in old age, who was probably the source for both the family 
history and material about late Hellenistic Crete. Another son, Lagetas, 
was Strabo's great-grandfather. He became involved in the war between 
Rome and Pontos, and made an unsuccessful attempt to gain the favor of 
the Romans. Yet like so many of the era, the family became caught 
between Roman and Greek (or Pontic) pressures. Eventually they left 
Knossos and cut themselves off from any other relatives who remained 
on the island. 

The most distinguished of Strabo's ancestors was another Dorylaos, 
nephew of the military tactician, who was the only member of the family 
to be mentioned in sources other than the Geography. Strabo continued the 
account of his career at 12.3.33. 

10.4.11. Gortyna, or Gortyn, lies at the head of a fertile valley in south- 
ern Crete, one of the largest on the island. The Minoan site of Phaistos is 
a short distance to the west. Gortyna was mentioned by Homer (as Gortys, 
Iliad 2.646), and some Minoan remains have been found in the vicinity 
(Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 111-13). But the city was important 
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only from the Archaic period, second to Knossos, dominant during that 
city’s periods of weakness, and reaching its peak as the capital of the Roman 
province of Crete and Kyrene. There are extensive remains of both the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, including portions of the wall begun by 
Ptolemy IV (reigned 221-204 BC), constructed during a period of increased 
Ptolemaic influence on Crete. 

Leben is due south of Gortyna at modern Lentas, at the closest coastal 
point, but it lies across the Asterousia Ridge. Matalon (modern Matala), 
although somewhat farther away, was easier of access, since it merely lay 
across the plain of the Lethaios River (modern Geropotamos). There 
are some Minoan remains at Leben, but it was most noted in Hellenistic 
times for its sanctuary to Asklepios (Pausanias 2.26.9). Matalon, 
whose remains are few, was originally the harbor for the Minoan city 
of Phaistos. The Lethaios River, one of the longest on Crete, flows 
east to west, south of Gortyna and emptying into the sea north of 
Matalon. 

10.4.12. The story of Leukokomas and Euxynthetos was so familiar in 
antiquity that it hardly needed to be described in detail: Plutarch (Dialogue 
on Love 20.766 c) wrote that there was no reason to tell it. Unfortunately, this 
means that there is no summary account of it surviving. Konon the myth- 
ographer, Strabo’s contemporary, may have reported a variant version 
(FGrHist #26, F1.16). The names — “White Hair" and “The Inventive 
One” — demonstrate an allegorical quality to the tale. For Strabo, it merely 
served to make the transition from Leben to Praisos, and the region of Mt. 
Dikte (10.4.6) and its Sanctuary of Zeus. Aratos of Soloi, active in the early 
third century Bc, is remembered for his Phainomena, about celestial phe- 
nomena and weather. It is actually Mt. Lyktos that Aratos reported as being 
close to Mt. Ida, at least in the text accepted today (Phainomena 33). 
Chersonesos is probably the port of Lyktos, on the coast east of 
Herakleion, although it is rather far from Praisos, and its name 
(“Peninsula”) is common in the Greek world. It was a Spartan foundation 
(Plutarch, Virtue of Women 8), whose harbor works are still visible. 
The Spartans brought Artemis to the settlement, which adapted to a local 
cult of Britomartis, the Cretan hunting goddess. Strabo’s objection to 
Kallimachos’ version of the tale is probably because of the etymology, not 
its basic outline: Dikte is a Cretan toponym and unlikely to be a transferred 
Greek word (see also Pausanias 2.30.3). The story is one of several Greek 
myths about leaping from cliffs (see also 10.2.9). Britomartis appears on 
coins from Chersonesos of the fourth century Bc (Head, Historia 
Numorum 460). 
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Mt. Tityros is on modern Cape Rhodopou, the eastern of the two long 
promontories that extend north in western Crete. The Diktynnaion lies 
near the outer end of the peninsula on the eastern side. In the second half of 
the sixth century Bc the resident Samians built a temple at the site 
(Herodotos 3.59), perhaps not the first. The visible remains are mostly 
Roman. 

10.4.13. Kydonia, known until the nineteenth century as Chania, was 
a major Minoan settlement. It lies on the north coast of western Crete, at 
the head of a large bay. The historical city was founded by exiles from 
Samos in 524 Bc (Herodotos 3.59), and flourished into the Roman period as 
one of the most important on the island. Remains of all periods are 
extensive. Aptera is about 14 km. southeast of Kydonia at modern 
Megala Chorofia, a short distance inland from the north coast. It seems 
to have had little pre-Hellenistic history. There are impressive remains. Just 
to its north is its seaport, Kisamos, at modern Kalami. There is little 
evidence for the town before the Roman period. Polyrrhenia (Strabo only 
used the ethnym) is just to its south at Epano Palaiokastro. It was one of the 
oldest settlements of the historical period on the island, but details are 
lacking beyond the joint Achaian—Lakonian foundation noted by Strabo. 
Especially notable are the visible walls, although heavily rebuilt in 
Byzantine and Venetian times. 

10.4.14. Phaistos, most famous for its Minoan palace, also had 
a Hellenistic settlement immediately to its west, where there are remnants 
of houses. The town was destroyed by the Gortynians in the mid-second 
century BC, although there was sporadic Roman occuptaion. Epimenides, 
perhaps from Phaistos (FGrHist #457), was a semi-mythical character. 
Aristotle (Constitution of the Athenians 1) associated him with the purifica- 
tion after the conspiracy of Kylon in Athens in the 630s Bc; Plato (Laws 
1.642d) dated him over a century later. He was certainly from Crete, but 
several towns claimed him. Like with many such figures, the information 
about him mixes the mythical and historical: he was said to have slept in 
a cave for 57 years (Diogenes Laertios 1.109). Strabo is the only one to cite 
his Purifications, but the work fits into what is known about him. 

Rhytion — like Phaistos, mentioned by Homer (Jiad 2.648) — is at the 
edge of the upper Messara plain at modern Rotasi, where a few Minoan 
remains as well as Archaic walling have been found (Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby, Catalogue 114). Lissen has not been located; it is unlikely to be the 
town of Lissos in southwestern Crete at modern Agios Kyrkos, which is far 
from Phaistos. Miletos, also mentioned by Homer (///ad 2.647), cannot 
easily be placed: suggestions, neither particularly viable, are Milatos, east of 
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Chersonesos, and, between them, the Minoan site of Mallia (Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 113-14). Lykastos, also in the Catalogue 
of Ships, may be at modern Rokka south of Knossos. 

10.4.15. The discrepancy between the Miad and the Odyssey about the 
number of cities on Crete engaged the Homeric critics. There were several 
theories. One, not mentioned by Strabo, is that the “hundred cities” was 
merely a generalization (Scholia to Iliad 2.647). Another, advanced by 
Ephoros (F146), is that the ninety represented the situation at the time of 
the Trojan War, and that the ten were founded later. Strabo found this 
plausible, but did not feel the same way about the alternative, that the ten 
were destroyed by those opposed to Idomeneus, and explained in great 
detail why this was impossible. The source for this discredited point of view 
is unknown. Athaimenes of Argos (perhaps an ancestor of the better-known 
Rhodian of the same name, Diodoros 5.59) was one of the early Dorian 
settlers on Crete. 

10.4.16. The remainder of Strabo’s discussion of Crete is about its 
governmental and social institutions, the primary extant source for the 
material, based almost totally on Ephoros (F149). After an introduction 
that outlines the benefits of freedom over slavery, with a Stoic tone about 
the dangers of greed and luxury, Strabo considered the Cretan Andreia, the 
men’s messes. These were thoroughly discussed by the obscure historian 
Dosiades (FGrHist #458, F2 = Athenaios 4.143), who was probably later 
than Ephoros. One of Ephoros’ sources was the Spartan poet of the late 
seventh century BC, Alkman (F98). For Thales, see 10.4.19. On the Andreia 
generally, see R. F. Willetts, Aristocratic Society in Ancient Crete [London 
1955] 18-23). 

10.4.17. Ephoros believed that the Spartans obtained many of their 
customs from Crete, also the view of Herodotos (1.65). It was argued that 
the existence of numerous Spartan settlements on the island proved the 
opposite, but Ephoros pointed out that places had suffered reversals over 
time, and that the Spartan communities on the island had eventually been 
assimilated. 

10.4.18. Lykourgos’ date was already disputed in antiquity, and 
several different ways of determining it were preserved, including two 
examples of generational chronology and a city foundation. He was 
thus placed five generations after the original Spartan settlement on 
Crete and six after the theoretical cohesion of Spartan society under 
Prokles, which produced a date of early in the ninth century sc. Yet 
the tenuous nature of Lykourgos' existence makes this purely specula- 
tive. To strengthen the argument that the cultural phenomena went 
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from Crete to Sparta, it was pointed out that Cretan terminology — or the 
description of many customs — was still in use in Sparta. It was also noted 
that the Cretan horsemen still had horses but those in Sparta did not, at least 
by the fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 5.72), clearly a practice that had 
undergone evolution. The same could be said for the term “Andreion,” 
which was no longer in use at Sparta (the Spartan word, by the fifth 
century BC, was syssitia). 

10.4.19. Herodotos knew Lykourgos as the guardian of his nephew 
Leobotos, the Spartan king. He brought laws from Crete and established 
the Spartan legal system. In many ways he was similar to Solon of Athens. 
This digression on Lykourgos’ career may not have been in Ephoros’ 
account, since Strabo renamed Ephoros as a source at the beginning of 
10.4.20. It has little immediate relevance to Crete but does explain why 
Lykourgos was on the island, something not reported by Herodotos. 
The major source for him is Plutarch’s biography (paired with Numa, 
the great lawgiver and social reformer of early Rome), which offered the 
same political explanation for the reason that he ended up on Crete 
(Plutarch, Lykourgos 3-4). The association between him and Homer was 
an established part of the tradition. 

Thales (properly Thaletas) of Gortyna, at times confused with the 
Milesian natural philosopher, was a lyric poet, probably of the seventh 
century BC, who was associated with musical innovation and was also 
considered a lawgiver, another character in that category of semi- 
mythical artistic and cultural personalities of the early Greek world 
(Plutarch, On Music 9, 42). 

10.4.20. Ephoros’ description of Cretan educational practice was criti- 
cized by Polybios as being too similar to that in Sparta, a common failing of 
Greek writers (Polybios 6.45-6; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 726-8). The basis of the confusion seems to have been the use of 
Spartan terminology to discuss institutions on Crete (Willetts, Aristocratic 
Society 13-17). 

10.4.21. Still following Ephoros, Strabo provided a brief account of 
pederasty on Crete (Jan Bremmer, “An Enigmatic Indo-European Rite: 
Paederasty,” Arethusa 13 [1980] 284-7). The custom was seen to be analo- 
gous to various mythical abductions, especially that of Ganymedes by Zeus 
and of Chrysippos by Laios. In fact, there was a Cretan version of the 
abduction of Ganymedes, said to have been perpetrated by Minos 
(Dosiades F5; Athenaios 13.601e). The Romans, somewhat hypocritically, 
saw pederasty as one of the reasons for Greek decadence (Plutarch, Roman 
Questions 40). 
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10.4.22. The Cretan magistrates were not called “archons” but “kos- 
moi,” the word having the sense of one who brings order or regulates 
society (Aristotle, Politics 2.7). “Elders” (“Gerontes”) appears to be generic, 
but was also a term used at Sparta (Tyrtaios F4). 

Crete was conquered by the Romans in 67 Bc, in a campaign led by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus (consul 69 Bc), implemented because of the piracy 
issue. It was joined to the Kyrenaia (acquired a few years previously, Livy, 
Summary 100; Plutarch, Pompeius 29), and had its capital at Gortyna. 


Part 5: The Smaller Islands 


10.5.1. To complete Book ro, Strabo discussed the islands in the central, 
southern, and southeastern Aegean, beginning with the Kyklades (“The 
Encircling,” presumably around Delos), a name in use from at least the 
fifth century Bc (Herodotos 5.30-1). The survey of them lasts through 
10.5.11. Thera (still often called Santorini, its official name until the nine- 
teenth century) is the southernmost of the Kyklades: “near Crete” is 
relative, and refers to its position as the closest of the Aegean islands 
(about rro km. north of Crete). It was understood in antiquity that the 
thalassocracy of King Minos controlled the Greek islands, but the impress- 
ive Minoan remains of Thera were not known in Greco-Roman times. Yet 
its volcanic activity was apparent, particularly in the major eruption of 
198—197 BC (1.3.16). In historic times it was settled from Lakonia, and, 
eventually, after a seven-year drought in the 630s Bc, Thera established 
Kyrene, a process described by Herodotos (4.147—59), which became the 
home town of Kallimachos, who wrote regularly about the original mother 
city. Thera, which is the remnants of the rim of a volcanic caldera, is one of 
the most photogenic and best-known sights of modern Greece. 

Despite the impression given by Strabo, Dia is not near Thera, but just 
off the Cretan coast northeast of Herakleion. It is uninhabited. Anaphe lies 
about 19 km. east of Thera, and was allegedly visited by the Argonauts 
(Apollonios 4.1717). It was a member of the Delian Federation but other- 
wise a minor presence in Greek history. Its local cult of Apollo Aigletes 
appears on its coinage of the Hellenistic period (Head, Historia 
Numorum 482). 

Therasia lies immediately to the west of Thera, and is also part of the 
original caldera rim. The “sacred islet” is tiny Palaio Kaimeni in the middle 
of the caldera, visibly active volcanically today. The topography of these 
islands all changed in the eruption of 198—197 Bc (Forsyth, “After the Big 
Bang" 191—204). 
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Tos is about 30 km. north of Thera. Local tradition believed that it was 
the home of Homer (one of several places making the claim), and his tomb, 
as well as that of his mother Klymene, was still visible in the second 
century AD (Pausanias 10.24.3). Sikinos, Lagoussa, and Pholegandros 
lie northwest of Thera, with Lagoussa probably the islet known today as 
Kardiotissa, lying in the channel between Sikinos and Pholegandros. 
Kimolos lies just to the northeast of Melos. “Kimolian earth,” or cimolite, 
is a clayey mineral (composed of hydrous aluminum silicate), noted for its 
ability to absorb grease, and thus an early form of soap. It was known in 
Athens by the late fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Frogs 709-14; see also 
Pliny, Natural History 35.195—7). 

All these islands are small, yet had settlements whose remains are still 
visible today, and they were involved in the broad arc of Greco-Roman 
history. Siphnos, lying a few kilometers northeast of Melos, was somewhat 
more prominent. It flourished in Archaic times as the wealthiest island 
state, especially in the sixth century Bc, due to extensive mineral resources 
(Herodotos 3.57-8). A visible remnant of this opulence is the Siphnian 
Treasury at Delphi, with its impressive repertory of Archaic sculpture. But 
the Siphnians failed to make the proper payments to Delphi, and Apollo 
flooded their mines and reduced the island to poverty (Pausanias 10.11.2). 
Thus they became known for their cheapness, never returning to the same 
level of prosperity. The aphorism “Siphnian knuckle” is found only here. 

Melos is immediately southwest of Kimolos and west of Pholegandros. 
It is not truly near Crete, lying about 105 km. to the north, but there are no 
islands between the two. It was a Spartan settlement (Herodotos 8.48) and 
was prosperous in Archaic and early Classical times, until the infamous 
Athenian invasion and depopulation of 416 Bc, recounted in great detail 
by Thoukydides (5.84—116). A Spartan restoration allowed it to return to 
its former wealth. The island is perhaps most famous for the Hellenistic 
statue of Aphrodite found there in 1820 and now in the Louvre, the Venus 
de Milo. 

Melos is the most southwestern of the Kyklades, and Strabo's itinerary 
comes to an end there, having traced the inter-island route from Thera. 
It was positioned by distances to the nearest points on the Greek main- 
land — the Hermionian Promontory and the Skyllaion in the southern 
Argolid — as well as the nearest part of Crete, the Diktynnaion. 
The distance — about 145 km. — is too long. The Cretan Sea is the southern 
extremity of the Aegean, between these islands and Crete. 

10.5.2. Delos lies in the northeastern Kyklades, and was recognized early 
as the birthplace of Artemis and Apollo. Odysseus visited the island 
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(Homer, Odyssey 6.162—3), and its cultic importance was noted by the 
author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, who described Leto's birthing 
experience in detail, on which Pindar (F33d) elaborated. The island has 
been occupied at least since Middle Helladic times, and in the Archaic and 
Classical period it became a major cultural center of the Ionian Greeks. 
It came under Athenian control, and was the original site for the Delian 
Federation established after the Persian War. In Hellenistic times it was 
important commercially. For its situation under Roman rule, see 10.5.4. 
The island is small — less than 5 km. from one end to the other — but is 
exceedingly rich in archaeological remains from Archaic through Roman 
times, dominated by the cultic center of Apollo and the mercantile quarter 
of the Hellenistic period. Mt. Kynthos is the high point (113 m. in 
elevation), lying in its southern portion. The minuscule Inopos River 
was believed to connect with the Nile, and the two were said to fall 
simultanously (6.2.4; Pliny, Natural History 2.229; Pausanias 2.5.3). 
10.5.3. For the island of Helena, or Helene, off the coast of Attika, see 
9.1.22. A total of sixteen potential Kykladic islands are listed. Strabo 
removed Prepesinthos, Oliaros, and Gyaros, leaving thirteen; all the 
remainder except Kythnos are discussed elsewhere in Part 5. There is no 
way to resolve the discrepancy between the twelve of Artemidoros (F60) 
and Strabo's thirteen. Every island on the list of sixteen is within the region 
of the Kyklades, and determination of whether they belonged to the group 
was a matter of size, not position. Kythnos, one of the western Kyklades, 
lies north of Melos. It had little to recommend itself beyond the quality of 
its cheese (Athenaios 12.516e). Prepesinthos is probably modern 
Despotika, a small inconsequential island about 19 km. east of Siphnos, 
where excavations have revealed an Archaic sanctuary of Apollo (Yannis 
Stavrakakis, “Apollo’s Island,” Archaeology 64.6 [2011] 38-41). Immediately 
to its northeast is Oliaros, modern Antiparos, just to the southwest of 
Paros and essentially an extension of that island. Gyaros is about 29 km. 
north of Siphnos. It was isolated enough that it was used as a place of exile 
in imperial times (Tacitus, Annals 3.68; 4.30). The island was notoriously 
poor, as Aratos (F109) noted in the early third century Bc. Strabo himself 
learned this when the locals requested a reduction in their tribute. Unlike 
many of Strabo’s personal anecdotes that are scattered throughout the 
Geography, this one can be precisely dated to the summer of 29 Bc, when 
Octavian was making his leisurely return to Italy after the deaths of 
Kleopatra VII and Antonius the previous August (Dio 51.21). 
Unfortunately Strabo did not tell his readers why he was on a ship that 
put into Gyaros that summer, and there is no reason to connect this 
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journey with his eyewitness report of Corinth, since that visit was probably 
in winter (8.6.21). 

10.5.4. Delos had already begun to flourish as an international empor- 
ium by the third century Bc, but the collapse of Corinth in 146 Bc certainly 
assisted, as did its religious immunity. The Romans were particularly 
interested in supporting free trade on the island as a counterbalance to 
Rhodes. Delos especially reflected the cosmopolitan nature of the 
Hellenistic world. It was also a place of architectural innovation, with 
structures such as the Hypostyle Hall, built at the end of the third 
century Bc, which was the local mercantile exchange and a forerunner of 
the Roman basilica (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 350-2). The island was 
also known for its slave market, which could process ten thousand a day. 
The slaves were often supplied through piracy, and the pirates had 
a symbiotic relationship with the merchants (C. Nicolet, “Economy and 
Society, 133-43 BC," CAH 9 [2nd edn 1994] 599-643, at 637-8). 

All this came to an end when Mithridates VI of Pontos sacked the island 
in 88 Bc. A certain Athenion, from Athens, who was at the Pontic court, 
was sent to raid Delos. There was a massacre of both the indigenous and 
mercantile population, and further depredations during the subsequent 
Mithridatic wars (Appian, Mithridateios 28; Pausanias 3.23.3—5). The island 
never recovered, and by the second century aD only the custodians of the 
sanctuaries were left. 

10.5.5. Rhenaia is just to the west of Delos, and served as the burial 
ground for that island: many tombs are visible (Philippe Bruneau and Jean 
Ducat, Guide de Délos [Paris 1966] 168-9). There were burials on Delos 
before 426 Bc, but at that time the Athenians purified the island and 
removed the graves to Rhenaia (Thoukydides 3.104). Dogs had long been 
banished from Delos (Kallimachos F664). Rhenaia was one of several 
places thought to be the Ortygia of the Odyssey, Kalypso’s home. 

10.5.6. Keos (modern Kea) lies just southeast of the extremity of Attica 
and north of Kythnos. It originally had four cities: Ioulis in the north 
central part of the island, where the principal village is today, Karthaia on 
the southeastern coast at modern Poles, Poieessa, at modern Poiesses in 
the southwest, and Koresia at modern Livadi, the harbor city, in the 
northwest. By the Hellenistic period Poieessa and Koresia had been aban- 
doned or folded into the remaining two towns. 

Keos was important in prehistoric times, and the excavations at Ayia 
Irini on the northwest coast have revealed extensive Neolithic and Bronze 
Age remains (Leekley and Noyes, Archaeological Excavations 42—3). In the 
Archaic period the island was under Eretrian and then Athenian control, 
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and during much of the Hellenistic period was a Rhodian ally (Polybios 
16.26.10; Livy 31.15.8). 

As was his common habit in describing the eastern Greek world, Strabo 
listed the notables from many localities. An unusual number of distin- 
guished personalities came from Ioulis. Simonides the poet, famous for his 
epigrams, was active in the late Archaic period, and ended his career at the 
court of Hieron I of Syracuse. His nephew Bakchylides, who lived into the 
middle of the fifth century Bc, was also at the court of Hieron I (Aelian, 
Historical Miscellany 4.15). Erasistratos was one of the outstanding physi- 
cians and medical writers of the early Hellenistic period, and Ariston was 
active in the Peripatic school in the third century Bc. For his teacher, Bion, 
from Olbia north of the Black Sea, see 1.2.2. 

A custom requiring residents past a certain age to commit suicide is not 
uncommon, but was usually limited to primitive societies. Herodotos 
noted the practice among the Massagetians and in India (1.216; 3.99). 
It was an effective means of avoiding the burden of the elderly, who 
would often be in poor health. Valerius Maximus (2.6.8), on Keos in 
the AD 20s as part of the entourage of Sextus Pompeius (consul ap 14 
and one of the last to bear that distinguished name), described an encoun- 
ter with a local woman, 90 years of age, who was carrying out the law by 
drinking hemlock. Yet she felt honored by the presence of a Roman 
magistrate and his followers at this event (see also Aelian, Historical 
Miscellany 3.37). 

Sminthian Apollo, famous from the opening lines of the iad (1.39), 
took his name either from a place in the Troad, or the epithet *mouse- 
killer" (13.1.48, 64). The Sanctuary of Sminthian Apollo was on the west 
coast of Keos. To its south, near Poieessa, was the Sanctuary of Nedousian 
Athena, commemorating a Messenian cult that was situated along the 
Nedon River (8.3.4): thus it was from Nestor's home territory. The precise 
location of the Elixos River is not known. 

10.5.7. Naxos and Andros were named without comment: the former is 
the easternmost of the Kyklades, and the latter lies just off the southern 
coast of Euboia. Paros is immediately west of Naxos. It was one of the most 
culturally prominent of the Kykladic islands, and its Archaic culture is 
revealed in the poetry of its most famous citizen, Archilochos, who was 
active in the mid-seventh century Bc and one of the early settlers of Thasos. 
For Parion in the Propontis and its altar, constructed by Hermokreon in 
the third century BC, see 13.1.13. Parian marble was one of the most famous 
stones in antiquity, ubiquitous in the Greco-Roman world and the basis 
of the Parian economy, exported from at least the sixth century BC 
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(Herodotos 3.57). Vergil praised it in the Georgics (3.34-6). Ancient quar- 
ries are visible today throughout the island. 

10.5.8. Syros is 30 km. north-northwest of Paros. It is one of the few 
Kykladic islands mentioned by Homer, where the father of Eumaios, 
named Ktesios, was king, and from which Eumaios himself was sold into 
slavery (Homer, Odyssey 15.403-84). Pherekydes the son of Babys was 
a cosmologist of the mid-sixth century Bc. The younger Pherekydes, 
from Athens in the fifth century Bc, was one of the early logographers 
and prose writers. 

10.5.9. Mykonos lies just to the northeast of Delos, and since antiquity 
the two islands have had a close relationship. Otherwise Mykonos was of 
little importance. The vulcanism of the island, implicit in the story of the 
Giants, produced a fine wine (Pliny, Natural History 14.75), but generally 
the islanders lived in poverty and had a poor reputation (Athenaios 1.7f). 

10.5.10. Seriphos lies between Siphnos and Kythnos, and was also one of 
the poorer Kyklades, obscure enough to be a place of exile in the imperial 
period (Tacitus, Annals 2.85; 4.21). Its only claim to importance was its role 
in the story of Perseus, since it was where he and his mother Danae were 
washed ashore. Eventually all the locals were turned to stone as punish- 
ment for the unwanted affections toward Danae by King Polydektes, who 
had sent Perseus after the Gorgon, the quest that eventually led to 
Andromeda. The earliest account of this tale to mention Seriphos was by 
Pindar (Pythian 12.12). 

10.5.11. Tenos is one of the northern Kyklades, northwest of Mykonos 
and Delos. Famous as a producer of garlic (Aristophanes, Wealth 718), it 
was more prominent than many of the Kyklades because it was the center 
of the reconstituted Nesiotic (“Islander”) Federation of late Hellenistic 
times. This had originally been established by the Macedonians, and was 
eventually acquired by the Ptolemies and centered at Delos, but collapsed 
in the mid-third century Bc, only to be re-established on Tenos by the 
Rhodians early in the following century (Vincent Gabrielsen, The Naval 
Aristocracy of Hellenistic Rhodes [Aarhus 1997] 57-9). The sanctuary of 
Poseidon and Amphitrite, which had probably long existed, became the 
administrative headquarters of the federation. It was excavated in the early 
twentieth century, including one of the dining halls mentioned by Strabo 
(M. Cristofani, “Tinos,” PECS 923-4). 

10.5.12. Having completed his survey of the Kyklades, Strabo turned to 
the Sporades (“Scattered”) Islands, which lie off the southwest coast of 
Asia. Amorgos is the westernmost of the group, southeast of Naxos and 
often considered the easternmost of the Kyklades. It was a member of the 
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Nesiotic Federation and then a place of exile in the Julio-Claudian period 
(Tacitus, Annals 4.13). Simonides (or Semonides) was an iambic poet of the 
early seventh century Bc, one of the earliest of that genre. He may have 
been the leader of an expedition of settlers to Amorgos from the island of 
Samos (Suda, “Simonides son of Krinas”; “Simmias of Rhodes”). One of 
his poems survives, probably in its entirety, and there are a number of other 
fragments. 

Lebinthos is a small island about 30 km. northeast of Amorgos, and of 
little note except that it was believed to have been one of the places 
Daidalos and Ikaros passed on their escape from Crete (Ovid, Ars amatoria 
2.81; Metamorphoses 8.222). Leros is another 30 km. farther northeast, just 
northwest of Kalymnos, and was settled by the Milesians (14.1.6; 
Herodotos 5.125). For the Homeric question regarding Leros, see 10.5.19. 
Phokylides of Miletos was an author of aphorisms that were often intended 
as practical advice. He may have lived in the sixth century Bc, but it is 
probable that many later sayings were attached to his name (Martin 
L. West, “Phocylides,” JHS 98 [1978] 164-7). 

10.5.13. Patmos is about 25 km. northwest of Leros, and the Korassiai 
(or Korsias, modern Furni), are about 19 km. farther north. They are not 
west of Ikaria, but to the east. Ikaria is discussed in greater detail at 14.1.19. 
Mount Kerketeus and Ampelos are toponyms from Samos: locating Ikaria 
relative to that island led Strabo to some comments about it (see also 
14.1.14-15). Mt. Kerketeus (modern Kerkis) is at the western end, the 
highest point on Samos, at 1,434 m. 

The Ikarian Sea, mentioned by Homer (//iad 2.145), refers to the basin 
south of Samos and Ikaria, along the Asian coast as far as Kalymna. 
The Karpathian Sea is to its south, extending to Rhodes. 

10.5.14. Strabo looked ahead to his description of adjacent Asia in Book 
14, since his account has brought him to the continental boundary between 
Europe and Asia in the southern Sporades. In fact, it was in this region that 
the concept of continents originated, perhaps the idea of Hekataios of 
Miletos (Eratosthenes, Geography F33 [= 1.4.7-8]; Roller, Eratosthenes 
149-50). 

10.5.15. Astypalaia is isolated, lying between the Sporades and the 
Kyklades, but considered one of the former. Telos lies 21 km. due south 
of the end of the peninsula of Knidos, the southwestern point of Anatolia. 
Chalkia (or Chalke) lies to its southeast, near Rhodes. The Sanctuary of 
Apollo has not been discovered. 

10.5.16. Nisyros lies midway between Telos and Kos, off the end of the 
Knidian peninsula. The island is a volcanic caldera, and thus the worship of 
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Poseidon was prominent. It — and the other islands in the southern 
Sporades — was the Homeric kingdom of the obscure brothers 
Pheidippos and Antiphos (Homer, Iliad 2.676—9), who were mentioned 
nowhere else by Homer (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 121-5). 
The hot springs are probably those on the north side of the island at 
Thermai (near modern Pali). For the story of Polybotes and Poseidon, 
see Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.6.2 (where it was a lump of Nisyros, not Kos, 
that was thrown). In Athens there was a statue of the god throwing his 
trident at the giant (Pausanias 1.2.4), and the event was regularly repre- 
sented in art. Nisyran millstones have been found on the Anatolian main- 
land in Karia (Pierre Debord et al., Les hautes terres de Carie [Bordeaux 
2001] 65-6). 

10.5.17. Karpathos or Krapathos lies southwest of Rhodes, halfway to 
Crete. The island is long and narrow — never more than 10 km. wide — but 
rises to 1,221 m. It was a Minoan outpost, and then part of the kingdom of 
Pheidippos and Antiphos, eventually becoming an Argive settlement 
(Diodoros 5.54.4). As it was located in the middle of the southeastern 
outlet of the Aegean, it was an important navigational point. The island is 
actually slightly west of the meridian of the White Cape in Libya (for 
which, see 17.1.14). The distances are long but probably include the vagaries 
of the sailing routes. 

10.5.18. Kasos lies just to the southwest of Karpathos, about 50 km. from 
Samonion, the northeast point of Crete. It too was part of the local 
Homeric kingdom. 

10.5.19. To conclude his discussion of the Sporades, Strabo critiqued the 
passage in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.676—7) about this region, 
the shadowy kingdom of Pheidippos and Antiphos, which consisted of all 
the islands just mentioned as well as Kos. But the account included another 
toponym, the Kalydian Islands, whose location was not certainly known. 
Hellenistic critics such as Demetrios of Skepsis (Fr7) emended the text to 
Kalymnai, the plural form of Kalymna, an island southeast of Leros, with 
the plural indicating inclusion of some surrounding islands, such as 
Pserimos to its east and Telendos to its northwest. Mycenaean remains 
have been found on Kalymna, and the islands form a natural group that 
Homer might have described collectively (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 123-4). Kalymnian honey, known for its fragrance, remains 
a major industry today. 


BOOK II 


The Northeastern Part of the Inhabited World 


Book u, the first book of the Geography to discuss territory outside of 
Europe, examines the northern part of Asia (as it was known in antiquity), 
a broad sweep of territory from the eastern Black Sea coast into the 
Caucasus and Armenia, and across the Hyrkanian or Caspian Sea into 
the lands beyond as far as Baktria and the borders of India. It joins Book 7 
at the Tanais River and the northeast corner of the Black Sea, Book 12 at 
the border between Armenia and Pontos, and Books 15-16 along the 
southern boundary of Media and across the Iranian plateau to India. 
Book 11 covers a territory more extensive than any previous book of the 


Geography. 


Part 1: Introduction to Asia 


ILLI. The idea that the inhabited world was divided into continents 
originated in the early fifth century Bc, probably with Hekataios of 
Miletos, and was developed by Eratosthenes (Geography F33 = 1.4.7-8). 
Originally there were only two, Europe and Asia, but before long the third, 
Libya (modern Africa) was added (Herodotos 4.42). The Tanais (modern 
Don) River (see 11.2.1-3) was usually considered the boundary between 
Europe and Asia, an idea accepted by the early fifth century Bc, although 
some, including Herodotos (4.45), preferred the Phasis (modern Rioni). 

11.1.2. The Tauros Mountains (discussed more thoroughly at 11.12.1— 
5) were believed to be a great range that divided the eastern part of the 
inhabited world into a northern (“outside”) and southern (“inside”) 
portion. They had their western end in southern Anatolia — where they 
are still called the Toros — and then ran all the way to India, successively 
the modern Elburz, Hindu Kush, and Himalayas, the last derived from 
the ancient term, Imaos. Comparing the range to a girdle is probably the 
terminology of Eratosthenes, who used everyday terms to describe geo- 
graphical units. 
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11.1.3. The width — or north-south dimension — of the Tauros was 
calculated at 3,000 stadia (about 600 km.). This is the approximate 
distance across the range from upper Mesopotamia to the Caspian Sea, 
but there is no way to determine where the measurement was taken. More 
interesting is the 45,000 stadia (about 9,000 km.) for its east-west length 
from the Mediterranean to the Ocean east of India, a phenomenal figure 
that was nearly a quarter of the way around the world (at this latitude). 
The number is almost certainly the work of Eratosthenes, but it is far too 
large (from the Aegean to the mouth of the Ganges is about 5,800 km.), yet 
an astonishing calculation nonetheless. 

11.1.4. It is probable that Section 4 is a paraphrase of Eratosthenes’ 
discussion of the characteristics of the Tauros, emphasizing why it was 
legitimate to understand the range as dividing the inhabited world. It was 
also seen as a climate barrier: average annual temperatures vary as much 
as 15°F north and south of the mountains in Turkey, and 40°F or more 
across the Himalayas. Such precision, to be sure, was not known in 
antiquity, but there was the realization that things were different to the 
north and to the south. 

The orientation of the Tauros could be extended west to bisect the 
Mediterranean, running as far as the Pillars of Herakles, creating an 
east-west line across the entire inhabited world, one that Eratosthenes 
used as his prime parallel (Geography F37 = 1.4.5). Implicit in all this is that 
the geographical forms of the inhabited world assisted in making it 
comprehensible: the east-west nature of both the Mediterranean and the 
Tauros was a happy accident that allowed scholars such as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo to understand the overall layout of the earth. 

11.1.5. Strabo followed the pattern established by Eratosthenes of divid- 
ing large landmasses — in this case Asia — into small portions, beginning 
with the region between the Black Sea and the Caspian, which was 
depicted as a peninsula. The circuit of this territory starts at the Tanais 
(modern Don) River, which empties into the Maiotis (modern Sea of 
Azov), itself separated from the Black Sea by the channel of the Kimmerian 
Bosporos, as had been discussed in Book 7. The western limit was the coast 
of the Black Sea south to the region of Kolchis. The northern edge was 
based on the assumption that the Caspian was connected to the External 
Ocean, a serious geographical error that had originated with Alexander the 
Great and affected Hellenistic and later geographers. Herodotos (1.203) 
and Aristotle (Meteorologika 2.1) knew that the Caspian was an enclosed 
sea, but the geographers with Alexander connected it to the Ocean, 
believing that it would provide a route to the Atlantic (Roller, Through 
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the Pillars 59-60). This was taken for granted in Eratosthenes’ concept of 
the inhabited world, and was thus assumed by Strabo. The region of the 
northern Caspian remained confused until early modern times (Thomson, 
History 390). It was also presumed that the upper Tanais was not far from 
the Ocean. 

The eastern boundary of the defined territory was the Caspian, from its 
north end to about two-thirds along its western side to the outlet of the 
Kyros (modern Mtkvari or Kura) River. The Araxes (modern Aras or Arax) 
joins the Kyros about 80 km. above its mouth, but there seems to have been 
uncertainty whether the river between the junction of the Kyros and Araxes 
and the Caspian Sea was the one or the other (11.4.2). The southern side of 
the designated region was along the Kyros up to its source, and then across 
the divide to the Phasis (modern Rioni) and down to the district of 
Kolchis. The distance (about 600 km.) is reasonable (Pliny, Natural 
History 2.173). These limits defined a region that surrounded the 
Caucasus Mountains. 

Kleitarchos of Alexandria (FGrHist #137, F13), of the late fourth 
century BC, wrote a Persika and a History of Alexander, either of which 
might have discussed this area, but Strabo, who quoted him several times, 
generally did not find him reliable (7.2.1; Heckel, Whos Who 86). 
Poseidonios (F206) reported an extremely short distance (about 325 km.) 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea, and, moreover, he believed that this was 
the same as from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea (which is less than 
160 km.). There was also a third measurement, from the Maiotis to the 
Ocean, also said to be about 325 km., based on the assumption that the 
Ocean was not far northeast of the Black Sea. The distance would take one 
from the Maiotis almost to the Volga (ancient Rha) River, vaguely known 
at the time of Poseidonios (perhaps the Oaros of Herodotos 4.123-4), and 
which was probably assumed to be at or near the Ocean, since it is the 
major northern affluent of the Caspian. 

11.1.6. Strabo had good reason to make strenuous objections to the 
figures provided by Poseidonios, making the astute comment that if he 
were wrong about well-known distances (the Mediterranean-Red Sea 
isthmus), he could not be trusted about more remote ones. Strabo sug- 
gested that Poseidonios could have obtained accurate data from Cn. 
Pompeius, who was in the Caucasus (11.3.5—5.1; Plutarch, Pompeius 32-8) 
and visited Poseidonios both before and after the expedition. The two men 
had respect for one another: the Homeric quotation provided by Strabo 
(from the earlier visit, in 66 BC) was advice given from father to son, 
appropriate as Poseidonios was a generation older than the Roman 
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commander, perhaps defining their relationship. When Pompeius returned 
from the north in 62 Bc, he visited Poseidonios again, giving him the honor 
of dipping his fasces at his door (Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 2.61; Pliny, 
Natural History 7.112). 

Yet all this is somewhat irrelevant to Strabo’s criticism of Poseidonios’ 
errors, since he had probably already written about the Caucasus before 
Pompeius’ campaign. Strabo’s complaints were a little harsh, especially 
against the man whom he elsewhere called the pre-eminent scholar of his 
generation (16.2.10). Poseidonios spent much of his career on Rhodes, and 
this is where the visits took place. There is no other evidence that he wrote 
a biography of Pompeius, but the sentence is ambiguous. See further, 
Kidd, Commentary 739-42. 

11.1.7. A second division is vaguely defined as from the Hyrkanian or 
Caspian Sea to India, with the Skythian territory on its north. The next 
region is south of the Caspian, and includes the eastern part of Anatolia, as 
far west as the Halys River, and the fourth is the rest of Anatolia, west from 
the Halys and south to the Mediterranean. There is a final grouping of the 
remaining region, essentially from the Nile east to India, including Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and the Iranian plateau. These are not the same divisions of 
Asia used by Eratosthenes, but the concept of dividing vast regions into 
comprehensible sections is his. 


Part 2: The Territory North and East of the Euxeinos 


11.2.1. Strabo began his specific account of Asia with the first region, 
starting with the coast of the Black Sea from Tanais to Kolchis. 
The ethnic groups mentioned are all discussed later in Book 11 except for 
the Makropogians (“Those With Long Beards”), mentioned nowhere else 
in ancient literature. The Greek name suggests a generic appellation, and 
presumably they lived somewhere in the upland interior near the eastern 
Black Sea coast. 

11.2.2. The Tanais River (modern Don) had been known to Greeks 
since the sixth century Bc, and was believed to mark the southern limit 
of Skythian territory (Herodotos 4.21). The river, 1,975 km. long, rises 
south of Moscow and flows southeast almost to Volvograd, and then 
turns sharply southwest, entering the Black Sea at its northeasternmost 
point, the interior extremity of the Maiotis. The idea that northern and 
southern rivers were opposite to one another (or had similar character- 
istics) was persistent: Herodotos (2.34) compared the Nile and the 
Istros. 
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Today the Don has several mouths, but two major ones, a few kilo- 
meters apart, can still be distinguished. There were a number of Greek 
settlements in and near its delta, including the city of Tanais (11.2.3), yet 
Strabo was correct in saying that the upper river was little known. 
Nevertheless Greek pottery from the Archaic period has been found as 
far as 400 km. inland (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 244), and Pytheas may 
have passed through this region on his return from the Baltic (2.4.1). 

The ability of northern people to endure cold was always a matter of 
curiosity to the Greeks: the author of the fifth-century Bc treatise Airs, 
Waters, and Places (17—23) discussed both the wagon-oriented culture and 
the effects of climate on the Skythian physiology and character. Their use 
of milk was also of interest. Milk was part of the Greek diet, but was usually 
turned into cheese or other products, or drunk largely by shepherds, most 
famously Polyphemos in the Odyssey (9.244—7; see also Dalby, Food 
217-18). Among the northern peoples, mares’ milk was common, some- 
thing known to Aischylos (see 7.3.7), and resulting in the ethnym 
Galaktophagoi (“Milk Consumers”) for some of them. 

The wide variance in the location of assumed sources of the Tanais 
River — from central Europe to the Caucasus — demonstrated that its upper 
regions were totally unknown: the implication is that the locals prevented 
access to the ubiquitous Greek traders and merchants. Theophanes of 
Mytilene (FGrHist #188) was an important citizen in his own town and 
became a confidant of Cn. Pompeius, accompanying him on his campaign 
against Mithridates VI in 67—62 Bc. He continued in his service, advising 
him after the Battle of Pharsalos to seek refuge in Egypt and probably 
witnessing his death (Plutarch, Pompeius 76.5). He is last known through 
an exchange of letters with Cicero in June 44 Bc (Letters to Atticus #396). 
By 62 Bc he had published a eulogistic history of Pompeius’ campaign to 
the Caucasus, valuable as the first report on that region and Strabo’s major 
source on the area (Cicero, Pro Archia poeta 24). 

11.2.3. The city of Tanais, whose remains are at modern Nedvigovka, 
was on the right bank of one of the outlets of the river, and was the farthest 
north Greek city. Little is visible today (Tatjana M. Arsen'eva and Dmitri 
B. Selov, “Das Antike Tanais — Forschungen and Geschichte," Klio 70 
[1988] 372—403). It was founded as a Bosporan outpost, probably in the 
third century Bc, and quickly became an important mercantile emporium. 
But it objected to Bosporan rule and regularly sought independence, with 
the result that Polemon I destroyed the city between 14 and 8 Bc. Polemon 
had a strange career, emerging as part of Antonius' triumviral settlement of 
the East in the 30s Bc (Richard D. Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty and Rome, 
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100—30 BC [Toronto 1990] 161-3). His father was a rhetorician from 
Laodikeia on the Lykos in Phrygia, and Polemon, who seems to have 
had no connection with eastern royalty, attracted the notice of Antonius 
and was made a local ruler. By 36 Bc he was king of Pontos, a region still 
unstable because of the death of Mithridates VI a quarter-century earlier. 
Ambivalent about supporting Antonius at Actium, he sent an army but not 
his person (Plutarch, Antonius 61.2). He retained his throne, and by 14 Bc 
was king of Bosporos (Dio 54.24.4-6), eventually marrying Antonius’ 
possible granddaughter Pythodoris, who would succeed to the throne 
after his death around 8 Bc and become Strabo's patroness (12.3.29). 

Alopekia, which was an island just off the coast, has been swallowed by 
the siltation of the Tanais delta: for suggestions as to its possible location, 
see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 8, p. 146. The sailing direction from the mouth 
of the Maiotis to Tanais would be to the northeast, and the 2,200 stadia 
(about 440 km.) is long, suggesting a coastal rather than the direct route. 

11.2.4. Starting from the city of Tanais, Strabo made a periplous along the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea as far as the mouth of the Phasis River 
(J. G. F. Hind, “Greek and Barbarian Peoples on the Shores of the Black 
Sea,” AR 30 [1983-4] 71—97, at 87—94). The Great Rhombites River is not 
certainly identified, but its position about 160 km. from Tanais suggests 
the modern Jeja. Another 160 km. down the coast is the Lesser 
Rhombities, also not identified. Evidence for fishing establishments has 
been found on the lower courses of the rivers flowing into the eastern side 
of the Sea of Azov (BAMMD, p. 1202). The indigenous people along this 
coast were the Maiotians (Herodotos 4.123), fishers and farmers, whose 
burials are still visible in the region, and who probably came to the coast in 
winter and moved inland in summer (7.3.17). Tyrambe is at modern 
Stanica Peressypnaia on the south shore of the Maiotis, at the eastern 
end of Phanagoreia Island. The Antikeites (modern Kuban) is not actually 
a river, but the strait between that island and the mainland, east of 
Tyrambe, part of the complex mouths of the ancient Hypanis River. 
The Village of the Kimmerians is not mentioned elsewhere, but may be 
the same as Kimmerikon (11.2.5). Little is known about Klazomenian 
settlement in this region, although their presence was documented around 
Tanais (Pliny, Natural History 6.20). 

11.2.5. Kimmerikon is normally located at modern Opuk, on the 
European side of the north coast of the Kimmerian Bosporos, but this 
does not fit Strabo's description, since it is not in Asia and not close to 
Tyrambe. Given the assumed Kimmerian presence in the region, it is 
probable that their name became a common toponym. Strabo's 
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Kimmerikon should be on the north coast of Phanagoreia Island, a few 
kilometers west of Tyrambe. 

The Kimmerians were a nomadic people, perhaps originally from east- 
ern Anatolia. They were noted for sweeping into new areas, as reflected in 
the biblical “Gomer and all his hoards” (Genesis 10:2; Ezekiel 38:6). Homer 
(Odyssey 11.13-15) was vaguely aware of them as a shadowy people at the 
extremies of the world, near the External Ocean, and they came to more 
specific Greek notice when they penetrated into Phrygia at the time of 
King Midas, and Lydia at the time of Gyges, events of the eighth and 
seventh centuries BC (1.3.21; Herodotos 1.15). Toponymic evidence reveals 
that they reached the northern areas of the Black Sea, but there are few 
details, and they were expelled from this region sometime before the Greek 
settlement at Pantikapaion (see 7.4.4) at the end of the seventh century Bc 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 253). The last datable reference to them is 
when Alyattes of Lydia drove them out of Anatolia in the early sixth 
century BC (Herodotos r.16). 

11.2.6. Moving further along the shore of Phanagoreia Island, the 
account comes to the mouth of the Maiotis or the Kimmerian Bosporos 
(modern Strait of Kerch), the recognized boundary between Europe and 
Asia. Strabo had already discussed this region from the European perspec- 
tive at 7.4.5, including all the sites named except for Herakleion, which has 
not been located but must be on the western side of the strait. 

11.2.7. The Memorial of Satyros was on a cape near the village of 
Patrasys, perhaps at the summit known locally as Kuku-Oba (Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 8, pp. 172—3). Satyros I (see 7.4.4) was king of Bosporos from 433 
to 389 BC and was active in extending his power to the Asian side of the 
strait. He had close relations with the Athenians, who placed a bronze 
statue of him in their agora (Deinarchos, Against Demosthenes 43), but he 
became involved in a disastrous marriage alliance with his neighbor 
Hekataios, king of the Sindians, which eventually weakened his power 
(Polyainos, Stratagems 8.55). 

11.2.8. Patrasys is at modern Garkushi on the south side of Phanagoreia 
Island. It was established as a Greek city by the sixth century Bc (Hekataios 
of Miletos F214). Korokondame is at modern Tuzla, the westernmost 
point of the Asian side of the Bosporos, near its south end. There are some 
remains at the site, but the place was more important as a navigational 
point for entering the strait (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 8, pp. 155-6). Akra, at 
modern Zavetnoye, is the corresponding promontory on the European 
side. The Kimmerian Bosporos is about 19 km. wide at its southern 
entrance, and curves from due north-south to northeast-southwest as 
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one passes through its length of about 80 km. It narrows to only 6.5 km. 
wide at its northern end. Its proclivity for freezing was long a matter of 
curiosity to Greeks (7.3.18; Herodotos 4.28), which was due to its low 
salinity coupled with high winds and low temperatures (BAMMD, 
pp. 1243-4). For Achilleion and Myrmekion see 7.4.5. 

11.2.9. The Korokondamitis Lake is actually an estuary of the sea, the 
modern Gulf of Taman, part of the complex series of bays and outlets that 
forms the mouth of the Antikeites or Hypanis River (modern Kuban), 
which flows from the northern slopes of the Caucasus. There was another 
Hypanis River (modern Bug), that drains into the north shore of the Black 
Sea (7.3.17), and there may have been confusion between the names at an 
early date. 

11.2.10. Phanagoreia was the most important city in this region 
(Tsetskhladze, “Survey” 51—5). Its extensive remains are just southwest of 
modern Sennoi at the head of the Gulf of Taman. It was founded by settlers 
from Teos in the mid-sixth century Bc (Pseudo-Skymnos F17b), and was 
a major mercantile center of the Bosporan kingdom, receiving goods from 
the northern interior, a counterpart to Pantikapaion on the European side of 
the Bosporos. The Sanctuary of Aphrodite Apatouros commemorated the 
local version of an Ionian festival, the Apatouria (Herodotos 1.147), which 
was in honor of the phratries. The etymology provided by Strabo was 
common but improbable, and the meaning is actually *the feast of common 
fatherhood” (Parke, Festivals 88—92). There may also have been a country 
sanctuary of the goddess at nearby Apatouron. 

Kepoi (“Gardens”), northeast of Phangoreia near modern 
Artynchowskiy, was a Milesian settlement (Pseudo-Skymnos F17). In the 
late fifth century BC it was the possession of Demosthenes’ grandfather 
Gylon of Kerameis (Aischines, Against Ktesiphon 171). Excavations have 
revealed a wealthy town of Hellenistic and Roman times (Tsetskhladze, 
“Survey” 57-8). Hermonassa (at modern Taman) was of uncertain origin, 
but founded in the early sixth century Bc (Tsetskhladze, “Survey” 55-7). 
The Sindike was the general term for this region of the Hypanis estuary, 
representing an indigenous population that became hellenized and pros- 
perous, producing Greek-style coinage from at least the fourth century Bc 
(Herodotos 4.28; Head, Historia Numorum 495; Hind, “Greek and 
Barbarian Peoples” 90-1). Gorgippia, at modern Anapa on the Black 
Sea coast, was the commercial center of this area, with visible remains 
revealing a wealthy trading center of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
In AD 41, somewhat over a decade after Strabo finished the Geography, there 
was a local citizen named Strabo: the occurrence of this rare name in 
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a region connected with the geographer’s family may be evidence for his 
only known descendant (P. M. Fraser and E. Matthews, ed., A Lexicon of 
Greek Personal Names {Oxford 1987-], vol. 4, p. 317; Roller, Geography of 
Strabo 1). Aborake must be nearby but has not been located. For the 
Bosporan kingdom, see 7.4.4. 

11.2.11. There is a list of eight ethnic groups that inhabited the region 
northeast of the Black Sea, all collected under the general ethnym of the 
Maiotians. These are mentioned nowhere else in the Geography and are 
only vaguely known, although the Toretians were noted by Pliny (Natural 
History 6.17), and the Dandarians must be on the lower Hypanis. None of 
them can actually be localized, but they occupied the hinterland east of the 
Kerch peninsula, especially along the coast of the Maiotis. Nevertheless 
they reflect a trade network up the Tanais River and north of the Caucasus, 
a region little known to the Greek world (Marek J. Olbrycht, “Der 
Fernhandel in Ostsarmatien und in den benachbarten Gebieten (zweite 
Hälfte des 2. Jhs.—1. Jh. v. Chr.),” Laverna 12 [2001] 86—122). 

Somewhat more prominent are the Aspourgianians, who lived in the 
immediate vicinity of Phanagoreia and Gorgippia. Polemon I of Pontos, 
who also controlled the Bosporan territory, made war against them and was 
killed in 8 Bc. The heart of the Bosporan kingdom was the land on either 
side of the Bosporos, but at its peak it controlled the entire eastern shore of 
the Maiotis as far as the Tanais. Pharnakes IL, a son of Mithridates VI, was 
rewarded with the kingdom by Cn. Pompeius after the death of his father 
in 63 Bc. He adopted an expansionist policy, not only coveting his father's 
lands of Pontos (which had become Roman territory), but expanding his 
control as far south as Kappadokia. He was defeated by Julius Caesar at 
Zela in 47 BC, and escaped to Bosporos but was killed by his governor 
Asandros the same year. Asandros married Pharnakes’ daughter Dynamis 
and, after a brief rule by Mithridates of Pergamon, was king of Bosporos for 
over twenty years (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 159-60). The canal of 
Pharnakes, through the Dandarian territory, probably ran from near the 
site of Labrys — where the Hypanis is close to the Maiotis — north through 
the lakes and marshes to the sea. It thus allowed ships moving between 
Phanagoreia and Tanais to spend less time on the open sea. 

11.2.12. The periplous continues down the smooth harborless east coast of 
the Black Sea. The Achaians were an indigenous people whose name 
sounded enough like those in the Peloponnesos and Central Greece to 
encourage the development of myths explaining their presence. These tales 
were generally associated with Jason and the Argonauts, and the Achaians 
were said to have come either from Phthiotis in Thessaly or from 
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Orchomenos in western Boiotia, entering into the Black Sea region after 
the fall of Troy. The Achaian territory extended for about 105 km. along 
the coast (11.2.14), presumably the first people encountered after leaving 
Bosporan and Sindian territory. 

Next were the Zygians, little known but whose name may have survived 
as modern Sochi, and then the Heniochians, who extended for over 
150 km., perhaps even as far as Phasis. They were another group whose 
name was thought to be Greek (“Charioteers”), said to be descended from 
the charioteers of the Dioskouroi (Pomponius Mela 1.111; Pliny, Natural 
History 6.16). 

Piracy was rampant in this region, and Strabo has the earliest detailed 
account of its operation, including mention of the pirates’ versatile boats, 
the kamarai, or “vaults.” A description of them was provided by Tacitus 
(Histories 3.47; Braund, Georgia 52-3) in the context of a local revolt in ap 
69: they were entirely wooden, including their fastenings, and had a low 
beam. Particularly useful to the pirates was their stability in rough seas, and 
their ability quickly to change direction. 

That this was a region of pirates had been known to the Greeks since at 
least the fifth century Bc, when (it was said) Perikles attempted to suppress 
the institution (Plutarch, Perikles 20; see also Diodoros 20.25). The govern- 
ment of the Bosporos adopted an ambivalent attitude toward it, since the 
pirates could be of commercial value, especially in supplying slaves, and by 
the second century Bc the best slaves came from the Black Sea regions 
(Polybios 4.38.4—6). Yet in time the process changed from selling to 
ransoming those whom the pirates captured, an evolution attributed to 
the Milesians (David C. Braund and G. R. Tsetskhladze, “The Export of 
Slaves from Colchis," CQ 39 [1989] 114-25, at 117). Relationships with 
pirates could be problematic, and after vigorous campaigns Mithridates 
VI heavily curtailed their activities. Even though Augustus would claim 
that he eliminated piracy (Res gestae 25), Strabo implied that in his 
own day there was a resurgence due to the incompetence of the local 
Roman officials, at least in the Black Sea region. Yet, for the most part, 
this was not actually Roman territory at that time and the comment 
reflects more Strabo's attitude toward Roman involvement in his ances- 
tral territory (Braund, Georgia 169). 

11.2.13. The skeptouchoi, or "staff bearers,” were local leaders, ruling 
skeptouchiai, collectively under the control of the regional chieftains, of 
which there were four in the 60s Bc, presumably one for each ethnic group 
on this coast (see also 11.2.18). When Mithridates VI took control of this 
region he retained the skeptouchoi, but they reported to his governors, one 
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of whom was Strabo’s great-uncle Moaphernes (11.2.18). In 65 BC, 
Mithridates abandoned his kingdom of Pontos and made a difficult jour- 
ney of about 800 km. around the east coast of the Black Sea, occupying 
Pantikapaion and then Phanagoreia, where he spent his last days planning 
an invasion of Gaul and then Italy, emulating Hannibal. When his son 
Pharnakes (II) revolted in 63 Bc, Mithridates took poison (Appian, 
Mithridateios 107-11). His journey along this coast was remembered as 
his last great feat. 

11.2.14. For Korokondame and the Sindian Harbor (Gorgippia), see 
11.2.10. Bata is at modern Novorossijsk, at the head of a bay known as 
the Great Pityous (see below), in a region of an unusual density of 
Attic pottery finds (Hind, “Greek and Barbarian Peoples” 91). Sinope, 
in northern Anatolia, is slightly west of south, but the sailing direction 
was probably due south until one reached the Anatolian coast, then 
west. For the relationship of Karambis to the Ram’s Forehead, another 
route across the Black Sea, see 7.4.3. The Kerketians, not mentioned in 
the coastal survey of 11.2.12 — indicating a change of source from one 
not cited (perhaps the unnamed “historians of Mithridates”) to 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (F138) — were the indigenous people in the 
hinterland between Bata and the Achaians, and presumably had similar 
characteristics as the others mentioned. Other sources placed them 
farther south. 

The Great Pityous is the bay at whose head Bata was located. There was 
also a town of Pityous (modern Pitsunda or Bitchvinta), which was noted 
for its wealth and was sacked by people from the hinterland (Pliny, Natural 
History 6.16). At this point there is a gap in the text of the Geography, which 
picks up again only about 70 km. north of Dioskourias, skipping well over 
150 km. 

The Moschians, another indigenous group, are vaguely located: here the 
implication is that they were north of Kolchis, but the Moschikian 
Mountains were much farther south, in Kolchis proper or even Armenia 
(11.2.15, 18). The Moschians were incorporated into the nineteenth satrapy 
of the Persian empire of Dareios I — indicative of the limits of Persian 
control in this direction — and were part of Xerxes' invasion army of 480 BC 
(Herodotos 3.94, 7.78). For the Kolchians and the Lice Eaters see 
II.2.17-19. 

The Black Sea coast is straighter than Strabo implied, running roughly 
southeast from the Bosporan territory to Dioskourias, and then turning 
more to the south toward Kolchis and Phasis. At no place is the interior 
toward the south until one rounds the corner ofthe sea and reaches Anatolia. 
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11.2.15. [he Caucasus (the name survives today) is the great mountain 
range running from the Black Sea to the Caspian Sea, extending northwest 
to southeast for nearly 1,150 km. It was 160 km. wide on average, and was 
the highest territory known to the Greek world, rising to 5,646 m., seen as 
the dividing line between the more and less civilized parts of the world. 
There was an attempt to connect it with the east—west range of the Tauros, 
which divided the world into two parts, but the Caucasus stood in a rather 
anomalous position, and this association was not pressed especially far. 

The Caucasus held an almost mythic place in Greek culture. The geo- 
graphically astute Aischylos was the first to mention them (Prometheus 
Bound 422, 719), noting that they were the highest of all mountains. 
Herodotos (1.203, 3.97) knew that they were the northern limit of the 
Persian empire, a region populated by primitive mountaineers whose exten- 
sive forests were used in many aspects of their lives. But they remained on the 
edges of Greek consciousness until the time of Alexander the Great, who 
wanted to cross them (since they were at the limits of the world) but did not. 
Thus his entourage manipulated the topography of the region to make it 
appear that he had actually done so (Eratosthenes, Geography F23—4). 
Moreover, the similarity of the names Caucasus and Caspian caused 
repeated confusion, even for someone as knowledgeable as Eratosthenes 
(Geography F113). The Caucasus/Caspian region remained poorly under- 
stood until medieval times, but the expedition of Cn. Pompeius in the 
60s BC brought some clarity. The various other mountains mentioned, 
which were seen to connect the Caucasus and the Tauros, were discussed 
at 1.12.4 and 12.3.18. 

11.2.16. Dioskourias is at modern Sukhumi in Georgia, but is hardly 
known. Its name reveals its mythical foundation by the Dioskouroi, who 
were active in this region (Pausanias 3.19.7), but no actual story has been 
preserved. There is Greek pottery from the fifth century Bc, and the town 
became a major emporium for the Caucasian hinterland, as well as the 
beginning of a route to the Caspian, but because of the high water table 
there are no physical remains of the Classical or Hellenistic periods (Hind, 
“Greek and Barbarian Peoples” 92). The primary interest of Dioskourias to 
geographers was that it was considered to be the most remote place on the 
Black Sea, something that led to the belief that it was also its easternmost 
point (1.3.2), which was not the case (the mouth of the Phasis is actually 
farther east), as Strabo knew, but this idea may reflect the length of 
shipping routes. The source of the proverb is unknown, but it reflected 
a long-standing view that this was the farthest one could sail within the 
Mediterranean system (David C. Braund, “Greeks and Barbarians: 
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The Black Sea Region and Hellenism Under the Early Empire,” in 
The Early Roman Empire in the East [ed. Susan E. Alcock, Oxford 1997] 
121-36). 

11.2.17. Kolchis, perhaps the most famous toponym on the eastern Black 
Sea, is the territory at its southeastern corner, the broad lower plain of the 
Phasis River. Long connected with the Argonauts, the region became 
a semi-mythical goal into Roman times. It is still debated whether it was 
the Bronze Age cultural center implied by mythology (Braund, Georgia 
90-103). Phasis was at an undetermined location near the mouth of its 
homonymous river. The city was a Milesian foundation, perhaps of the 
fifth century Bc (Pomponius Mela 1.108). In Roman times it still had 
a grove and temple consecrated to Phrixos, of Golden Fleece fame. 
The Phasis River (modern Rioni), known as early as the time of Hesiod 
(Theogony 340), flows almost due west from the southern slopes of the 
Caucasus, and is the western part of a passable, but difficult, route across to 
the Kyros River and the Caspian Sea. Its two tributaries, the Glaukos and 
Hippos (no indigenous names have been preserved), are not certainly 
identified, perhaps the modern Tekhuri and Kodori. The Phasis could be 
sailed about 30 km. into the interior (Pseudo-Skylax 81), and at the head of 
navigation was Sarapana (modern Shorapavi), where the plain of Kolchis 
ends and the uplands close in. Sarapana guarded the lowlands from 
incursions out of the interior and was occupied from at least the sixth 
century BC. 

Strabo gave a detailed account of the economy of the region of Kolchis — 
it is worth remembering that his great-grandfather was governor of the 
territory — especially the extensive timber resources that supported ship- 
building, as well as the local linen industry that was considered one of the 
two best in the world. In fact, this was seen as proof of a connection 
between Kolchis and Egypt, the other great producer of linen: in the fifth 
century BC the Egyptians believed that they had a relationship with the 
Kolchians (Herodotos 2.104-5, but see Forbes, Studies, vol. 4, p. 27). 

The Sanctuary of Leukothea (see also Tacitus, Annals 6.34) honored 
the goddess of that name, a divinity of initiation known to Homer (Odyssey 
5.333—8). She was connected with, or the same as, Ino, the daughter of 
Kadmos and Harmonia and the villainess of the Phrixos tale, who set into 
motion the quest for the Golden Fleece (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 1.9.1). 
Thus a sanctuary to his evil stepmother might be a reasonable precaution 
for Phrixos to have taken. It has not been located, but may be in the vicinity 
of modern Akhaltsikhe (Braund, Georgia 149). For Pharnakes II, the son 
and succcesor of Mithridates VI, see 11.2.11. He was briefly followed in 
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47 Bc by Mithridates of Pergamon (see 13.4.3). The quotation from 
Euripides’ Trojan Women (27) reflects the situation after the sack of 
Troy, and is another of Strabo’s sardonic comments about what had 
happened to his homeland. 

IL2.18. After noting the two great mythological expeditions to 
Kolchis, that of Phrixos and of Jason, Strabo's brief history of the 
region jumps to the establishment of a Kolchian identity, perhaps in 
the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 4.37). At some early date a certain 
Saulakes ruled the territory (Pliny, Natural History 33.52), and it was 
eventually incorporated into the Persian empire, providing troops for 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece in 480 Bc (Herodotos 7.79). Eventually the 
skeptouchiai (11.2.13) were organized, and in time the territory came 
under the rule of Mithridates VI. Moaphernes was probably governor 
of Kolchis during the king's last years, and may have died at the same 
time as he did (12.3.33). Polemon I obtained the rule some time after 
36 BC, and upon his death in 8 Bc his widow Pythodoris came to 
power, ruling the entire territory from Pontos as far as the Bosporos 
until her death around ap 33 (see further, 12.3.29—39). 

The region known as the Moschike was southeast of Kolchis, in the 
mountains of the same name, the modern border zone between Georgia 
and Turkey (the name Meskheti survives in this region). Ideessa, or the 
City of Phrixos is to be sought somewhere in this area, presumably on the 
upper Phasis. The Chares River may be the modern Khobi, although it is 
hardly near Dioskourias. 

11.2.19. The derogatory and prejudicial term “Lice Eaters” 
(“Phtheirophagians”) is a demonstration of the tension that existed 
between the sophisticated urban dwellers on the coast and the primitive 
peoples in the hinterland. The Soanians (or Souanians, the Suani of Pliny, 
Natural History 6.14) were described slightly more favorably. They prob- 
ably lived north of the Kolchian plain on the slopes of the Caucasus, where 
the name Svaneti still occurs (Braund, Georgia 60-2). The local gold 
mining processes of this region in Strabo’s time were seen as proof of the 
myth of the Golden Fleece, yet the “golden” aspect may merely refer to the 
color of the wool, not any suggestion of value (G. J. Smith and A. J. Smith, 
“Jason’s Golden Fleece,” OJA 11 [1992] 119-20). The details about the social 
organization and warfare of the Souanians suggest a local source available 
to Strabo, but an army of 200,000 men seems a typical attempt to enhance 
the strength of one’s foes. The text is deficient near the end of 
Section 11.2.19: the sudden introduction of the Iberians indicates that 
something is lacking, as does the matter of the odor of the poisoned arrows. 
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Needless to say, there is no relationship between the Caucasian Iberians 
and those in Spain, yet some in antiquity believed otherwise (Appian, 
Mithridateios 101), and the duality may reflect a concept of having two 
Iberias, each on the Ocean at the opposite ends of the earth (Braund, 
Georgia 20). The name “Iberia” for a region of the Caucasus is not 
documented before the late Hellenistic period, and is an indigenous 
name of uncertain origin that has been modified into a familiar one. 


Part 3: Iberia 


11.3.1. After his negative presentation of the indigenous peoples west of 
the Caucasus, Strabo had a more positive view of the Iberians. Iberia in 
the Caucasus was the region of the upper Kyros River, on the eastern side 
of the divide. Georgian sources tell how Iberia was under Seleukid 
control, but weakening and retrenchment of that empire in the early 
third century Bc allowed a certain Pharnabazos to establish a local 
dynasty, eventually breaking away from the Seleukids by the middle of 
the century (Braund, Georgia 141-5). The expedition of Pompeius in the 
60s BC brought Iberia to the notice of the Greco-Roman world (Plutarch, 
Pompeius 34; Appian, Mithridateios 101-3). Strabo's eulogistic and con- 
temporary view of the territory and its prosperity is confirmed by archae- 
ology, which has revealed elaborate structures with tiled roofs, perhaps 
even built by Roman craftsmen, and wealthy burials, demonstrating 
a peaceful and prosperous agricultural people (Braund, Georgia 205—9). 

11.3.2. The Kyros River (modern Mtkveni or Kura) flows northeast from 
the Moschikian mountains and then southeast between them and the 
Caucasus, reaching the Caspian Sea after about 1,600 km. On its upper 
portions is the fertile mountain valley that is the heartland of Iberia, near 
modern Tbilisi. The Aragos River (modern Aragvi) flows south from the 
Caucasus, joining the Kyros in the midst of the Iberian plain, and was one of 
the main routes from the north (11.3.5). The Alazonios River (modern 
Alazani) has its source near that of the Aragos, but flows southeast, parallel 
to the Kyros but about 80 km. north of it, until it turns sharply to the south 
and joins the Kyros at the interior edge of its coastal plain. The Sardabanes, 
Rhoitakes, and Chanes have not been identified. 

11.3.3. Again, Strabo noted the contrast between the peaceful and pros- 
perous agriculturalists in the river valleys and the more bellicose mountain- 
eers, but his admission that the mountain herdsmen also practiced 
farming moves his analysis beyond a pure sterotype. Transhumance was 
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also common in the uplands, and continues today, with the herdsmen 
moving north in the autumn (Braund, Georgia 211). 

11.3.4. Of the four routes into the Iberian heartland, the best known to 
the Greco-Roman world was the one from the west and Kolchis. Strabo 
described it from an Iberian perspective, going up over the Surami Ridge to 
Sarapana, and then down the Phasis, a trip of four days by wagon (11.2.17). 
The route was rough, and a good road was not constructed until Byzantine 
times. Even today the modern highway is an engineering feat (Braund, 
Georgia 41-7). 

11.3.5. One of the routes from the north passed through the Dariel Pass, 
a difficult ascent, and went steeply down to the Aragos on a narrow road, 
a journey of four days. To the east is an easier route, through the Derbend 
Pass, used by the Skythians in the seventh century Bc when they attacked 
Media (Herodotos 1.104). There were also various routes north from 
Armenia into Iberia. Harmozike is a royal fortress, perhaps of the third 
century BC, lying just north of Tbilisi at modern Bagineti, where the 
Aragos joins the Kyros. Seusamora, a short distance away, is at modern 
Tsitsamuris, which preserves the name (Braund, Georgia 230). Pompeius 
passed through this region in the 60s Bc; a generation later, in late 37 BC, 
P. Canidius Crassus invaded Iberia for reasons that remain obscure, but 
probably as a part of the general Parthian policy of M. Antonius and to 
ascertain that the Iberians would not interfere with it (Plutarch, Antonius 
34; Dio 49.23-5). 

11.3.6. The classification of Iberian society into groups is standard Greek 
social thought regarding foreign peoples. Nevertheless the organization is 
reasonable, with a royal aristocracy, and priestly and military classes. 
The military were also farmers, which suggests wartime mobilization 
from small landowners. The vague fourth class — the “royal slaves” — is 
Seleukid terminology, demonstrating the vestiges of influence from that 
kingdom, which controlled the region in the early third century Bc 
(Braund, Georgia 211-12). 


Part 4: Albania 


11.4.1. The Albanians lived on the lower Kyros River, especially to its north, 
as far as the Caspian Sea: their territory is roughly the same as the northern 
part of modern Azerbaijan. The unusual detail in Strabo’s account demon- 
strates that his source was the autoptic report of Pompeius’ expedition of the 
60s BC recorded by Theophanes of Mytilene. 
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Albania was outside the Persian and Seleukid empires, and although 
there was a tradition that it was settled by descendants of Jason (11.4.8), it 
probably first came to the notice of Greeks during the Caspian expedition 
of the Seleukid envoy Patrokles in the 280s Bc. The region was vaguely 
known to Eratosthenes (Geography Fuo—-u1 [= 11.6.1, Pliny, Natural History 
6.36]), but was little understood until Pompeius’ expedition, which is the 
primary source for information about the territory. Nonetheless it did not 
come under Roman control. The Albanians were presented in almost ideal 
terms, living off their rich agricultural produce, but also engaging in 
transhumance, a society of vigorous warriors yet simple and unaffected 
by the negative aspects of civilization. Kambisene (modern Kambetchan 
or Kambetchovani) was the waterless and rough upland region between the 
lower Alazonios and the Kyros, above their junction. Its name, like that of 
the Kyros River, may reflect the limits of Persian control. 

11.4.2. The Kyros and its tributaries create the fertile lowlands of Iberia 
and Albania. The river reaches the Caspian Sea through a broad coastal 
plain that is about 30 m. below sea level, and extends for about 130 km. 
along the coast. Today the river is at times lost in the marshes and does not 
reach the sea. The details about the Kyros delta are from an offshore 
perspective and probably emanate from the report of Patrokles. There 
are essentially no tides in the Caspian, but there would be storm surges 
and long-term fluctuations, and the report has the characteristic of storm 
activity, which might have been assumed to be tides since it was believed 
that the Caspian was part of the External Ocean. 

The Araxes River (modern Aras or Arax) flows in an arc through 
Armenia, and then northeast, eventually reaching the Kyros about 
95 km. above its mouth. It is less alluvial than the Kyros and was not 
subject to as much siltation. Herodotos (1.209-11) had some confused 
knowledge about it (if even the same river), but it was essentially not 
known to the Greek and Roman world until the time of Pompeius. 

11.4.3. The picture of the Albanians — presumably from Theophanes 
report — reminded Strabo of the ideal pastoral and herding world of the 
Homeric Kyklopes. The climate of Albania is mild — in Baku, the capital of 
Azerbaijan, it is rarely below freezing — and this itself was a matter of interest 
for a place seen to be so remote. In addition, the concept of a paradise 
resonated in the chaotic world of the first century Bc. Perfect societies were 
to be sought at the ends of the earth, and a few years before Pompeius and 
Theophanes were in Albania the Roman adventurer Sertorius, at the 
other end of the inhabited world, believed that he had found his own 
ideal paradise — the Homeric Elysian Fields (or the Blessed Islands of 
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Hesiod) — where the weather was always favorable and there was no winter. 
Sailors told Sertorius around 81 Bc that these were to be found on islands off 
the coast of Spain (the other Iberia), perhaps the modern Madeiras 
(Plutarch, Sertorius 8-9). Cicero (de finibus 5.53) saw them as a place where 
politics were unknown and one could engage in a life of study. 
In Strabo's day, Horace (Epode 16) believed that they would be a refuge 
from civil war. There seems little doubt that the description of Albania by 
Theophanes, even if based on what he saw, fit into these first-century Bc 
popular views of an ideal society, a place that produced all kinds of fruit, 
several crops from one sowing, abundant wine, and fresh air. 

11.4.4. Continuing his report on the ideal qualities of the Albanians, 
Strabo recorded that their life was free of the corruptions of complex 
societies, including coinage, large numbers, and weights and measures. 
It is perhaps difficult to accept that they were as carefree as implied: a large 
army (although doubtless exaggerated) and their quick mobilization 
against a perceived Roman threat suggests a responsible social organization 
(11.4.5). Even the smaller number reported by Plutarch (Pompeius 34.2), 
40,000, demonstrates an ability to rise up in force against a potential 
invader. 

11.4.5. Pompeius, ostensibly on the trail of Mithridates VI, also wanted 
to demonstrate Roman power in the Caucasus. And like most Roman 
commanders in this region, he was affected by the memory of Alexander 
the Great. A diversion from pursuit of Mithridates was thus in order, and 
while south of the Kyros River in the winter of 66/5 Bc he was attacked by 
an Albanian chieftain, Oroises (or Kosis), who was defeated. The following 
spring Pompeius decided to invade Albania itself, and defeated Oroises 
again — this was the incident mentioned by Strabo — but withdrew, merely 
concluding a peace settlement (Plutarch, Pompeius 34-5; Dio 37.3—5; 
A. N. Sherwin-White, "Lucullus, Pompey, and the East,” CAH 9 [2nd 
edn, 1994] 229-73, at 257). The entire Albanian campaign had an aura of 
futility about it, and although the Albanians were allegedly the aggressors, 
the specific reason that Pompeius crossed the Kyros River remains unclear. 

Kaspiane is the name given to the southern edge of the Kyros delta, but 
it can also be used generically for the peoples bordering the Caspian Sea, 
which is probably not Strabo's meaning here (see, however, 11.14.5). For 
Kambisene, see 11.4.1, and the Alazonios River, 11.3.2. 

11.4.6. Because of textual difficulties it is impossible accurately to inter- 
pret the comments about the Albanian government, but it seems that 
Strabo may have moved beyond the report of Theophanes and included 
some data from his own era, perhaps reflecting the situation after 19 Bc and 
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the solution of the Parthian issue at that time. A small territory with 
twenty-six languages seems improbable and is perhaps anecdotal informa- 
tion, representing what was heard at a mercantile center. 

The presence of reptiles and other kinds of dangerous fauna was the 
alleged reason that Pompeius turned back from Albania, never reaching the 
Caspian Sea (Plutarch, Pompeius 36.1), probably a useful excuse to termi- 
nate an expedition that was out of control and had lost sight of its mission. 
The phalangia are difficult to identify, although they were certainly veno- 
mous arachnids. The name was known in Athens in the fifth century Bc, 
but in those instances the phalangion was harmful but not necessarily fatal 
(Plato, Euthydemos 290a; Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.3.12), which implies 
that what was encountered in Albania was something different. Aristole 
(Research on Animals 7[8}.39) considered the term as a broad classification, 
perhaps even a generic one for a venomous spider (Kitchell, Animals 
149-50). 

11.4.7. The triad of Helios, his partner Selene, and Zeus may be 
a hellenization of the Persian Mithra, Anahita, and Ahura Mazda, although 
this is debatable (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol, 8, p. 66). Selene may also be the 
local version of the Anatolian deity Men (see 12.3.31). There was probably 
a cult of Anahita in Kolchis (Braund, Georgia 190), yet any equation with 
classical deities remains speculative. The ritual described — making 
a prophecy from the fall of a sacrificial victim — was a practice of several 
barbarian peoples: Strabo knew of instances in both Lusitania and Gaul 
(3.3.6, 4.4.5). 

11.4.8. Tokens of Jason were common in this region, yet many were of 
dubious antiquity. These were cited by the obscure historian Timonax 
(FGrHist #842) in a work on the Skythians of uncertain date. Oddly, Jason 
was a more important figure in Albania than in Kolchis or Iberia, but it was 
said that his temples and shrines were destroyed by Parmenion, the 
commander of Alexander the Great, so that no one would be seen to 
have been more honored (Justin, Epitome 42.3.5). In Kolchis the anchor 
of the Argo survived and was visible in Roman times (Arrian, Periplous 9.2). 
Armenos, or Armenios, from Armenion in Thessaly (9.5.15), was 
a companion of Jason and was the eponym of Armenia (see further 
11.14.12). For Akisilene, see 11.14.2. Syspiritis, a toponym mentioned only 
by Strabo (also at 11.14.12), was perhaps the home of the Saspires of 
Herodotos (3.94), and is the mountainous territory of Armenia, southwest 
of Kolchis. For Kalachene and Adiabene, see 16.1.1. These toponyms cover 
a vast area that was allegedly settled by Armenos and his followers, from 
upper Mesopotamia to the borders of Kolchis. 
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11.5.1. The Amazons are one of the most famous elements of Greco-Roman 
culture. As Strabo noted (11.5.3), they were a peculiar mixture of myth and 
history. They were women who fulfilled the roles of men, who were seen as 
unusual and even unique. Their skill at horsemanship was legendary: in 
fact they were said to have been the first to practice it (Lysias, Funeral 
Oration 4; Adrienne Mayor, The Amazons [Princeton, N.J. 2014] 170-2). 
Known to Homer (Jiad 3.189, 6.186), they lived at the eastern margins of 
civilization. In his day they were in central Anatolia, and by the fifth 
century BC they were in the Caucasus (Herodotos 4.110-16; Ken 
Dowden, “The Amazons: Development and Functions," RM 140 [1997] 
97—128, at 103-16; Elaine Fantham et al., Women In the Classical World 
[Oxford 1994] 128-35). In order to place them in the Caucasus, Strabo 
relied both on the report of Theophanes (“the mountains above Albania") 
and those of two other writers, Metrodoros of Skepsis (FGrHist #184), who 
was at the court of Mithridates VI (13.1.55) and was a rhetorician who also 
wrote history, and Hypsikrates of Amisos (FGrHist #190) — a city on the 
south shore of the Black Sea — who was an older contemporary of Strabo. 
Both lived well within traditional Amazon territory. Herodotos’ ethnogra- 
phy of the Amazons, although not cited, was also used. 

The Gelians and Legians are unknown except for Strabo's report and 
a similar one by Plutarch (Pompeius 35.4), probably both from 
Theophanes. For the Mermadalis River, see 11.5.2. The Gargarians have 
been located in many places: there was a Gargara or Gargaros in Aiolis near 
Mt. Ida, perhaps even a peak of that mountain (Homer, //iad 8.48, etc.). 
This is perhaps indicative of an original localization of the Amazon tale in 
the region east of Troy, but since it is a toponym rather than an ethnym it is 
speculative whether it has anything do with the Gargarians themselves, 
who were eventually located north of the Caucasus. 

Strabo's ethnography of the Amazons at first presents them as a hardy 
and primitive group of people, not unlike those in the Homeric world 
(Lorna Hardwick, “Amazons — Heroes, Outsiders, or Women?" Ge>R 37 
[1990] 14-36, at 21-3). Then, however, Strabo discussed their unique 
characteristics as a female society, who not only had to make anatomical 
modifications to themselves in order to function as males, but needed men 
for propagation yet for no other purpose. In the Greek world this was both 
fascinating and bizarre, an example of the custom of gynaikokratia (“rule by 
women," 3.4.18), a concept developed by Aristotle (Politics 2.6.6, 5.9.6) as 
a criticism of states such as Sparta. 
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11.5.2. The Mermadalis is one of the rivers flowing north from the 
Caucasus. A connection between the Amazon territory and the Maiotis was 
suggested by Aischylos, since they were successive places on Io’s route 
(Aischylos, Prometheus Bound 721-31). Sirakene is another vague toponym, 
referring to an unidentified region north of the Caucasus, probably the 
home of the Sirakians of 11.5.7-8. 

Themiskyra was a coastal plain and city on the south shore of the Black 
Sea (12.3.15) and was the original territory of the Amazons. Strabo would 
have known this region, since it was not far from his home town of Amaseia. 
It was not an important city, perhaps a Milesian foundation, and seems to 
have faded by late Hellenistic times (Dowden, “Amazons” 100-1). It was 
here that Herakles had his epic battle with the Amazons, as reflected in his 
ninth labor. But as the Amazons retreated north, so did their topography: 
Aischylos, in a geographically confused account, attempted to locate the 
region of Themiskyra and its river, the Thermodon, in the Caucasus 
(Prometheus Bound 721-7). Herodotos described how the Amazons, after 
their defeat on the Thermodon (which he firmly located on the southern 
Black Sea coast), sailed north, but because they were ignorant of naviga- 
tion they ended up in the Maiotis. Herodotos’ topography was solid, but 
there was still uncertainty about the location of the Amazons. Strabo had 
Themiskyra properly placed, but attempted to incorporate all versions of 
the Amazons’ wanderings by also putting the Gargarians there, who 
accompanied them north. This does violence to the idea that contact 
between the groups was only for two months each year and for a specific 
purpose, and actually suggests that at some time their relationship was 
more conventional. 

11.5.3. It is no wonder that Strabo found accounts of the Amazons 
confusing and inconsistent, and that there was no real distinction between 
their mythic and historical roles — something that Strabo always adamantly 
objected to — as well as their assumed violation of basic cultural laws 
(Clarke, Making Time 140-2). What particularly bothered him was that 
they were said to have founded cities in Ionia (see 11.5.4), and, more 
astonishingly, to have gone as far as Attika, attacking Athens in the time 
of Theseus. This was first recorded in the epic Theseis, perhaps of the sixth 
or fifth century Bc, and then by Hellanikos of Lesbos (Plutarch, Theseus 
27-8). That a female society could have the ability to mount such a lengthy 
expedition was incomprehensible. 

11.5.4. Amazonian involvement in the foundation of several western 
Anatolian cities may have been an idea developed by Ephoros, who came 
from Kyme, one of those mentioned. The matter is discussed in greater 
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detail at 12.3.21 and 12.8.6. Myrina is a city in southern Aiolis as well as one 
on Lemnos and was also the name of an Amazon (Homer, iad 2.814): this 
may have provided the original connection between the Amazons and 
these cities. The use of the adjective “Amazonian” for the region around 
Themiskyra seems to be local anecdotal information of Strabo's time. 

Thalestria, or Thalestris, was supposedly an Amazon queen who had 
a relationship with Alexander the Great. The story was popularized by 
those with him, and the first extant appearance is in the History of Alexander 
by Kleitarchos (F16), a popular account that Strabo found unreliable. 
The encounter was not in the Caucasus but east of the Caspian Sea; the 
most detailed surviving report is by Diodoros (17.77). Strabo, a generation 
later, realized the topographical difficulties inherent in the story, most 
notably that Thermodon was nowhere near the Caspian Gates, which 
were southeast of the Caspian Sea. To add to the confusion, however, 
the term "Caspian Gates" was also used — erroneously, as Pliny made clear 
(Natural History 6.40) — for one of the passes over the Caucasus. Moreover, 
the toponym “Thermodon,” historically applied to a river, seems to have 
become a town, and to have moved yet again, this time to somewhere south 
or east of the Caspian Sea. Plutarch (Alexander 46) realized that the story of 
Thalestria had problems, but also knew that it had been reported by many 
who were with Alexander. Nevertheless Lysimachos, a member of the 
expedition who later became king of Macedonia, took issue with the tale, 
and while Plutarch said that in the long run its veracity was irrelevant to the 
reputation of Alexander, the story is certainly fictional. 

11.5.5. The matter of Thalestria led Strabo to a discussion of the manip- 
ulation of topography for the sake of Alexander's reputation, an issue that 
affected geographical knowledge in this region until modern times. 
Moreover, mythology was also being changed. The first to explore these 
problems was Eratosthenes (Geography F23—4). The difficulty originated 
because Alexander never reached the Caucasus, the traditional end of the 
known world, and his historians made significant alterations to the top- 
ography east of the Black Sea to make it appear that he had done so. More 
importantly, the name “Caucasus” was moved 30,000 stadia (about 
6,000 km.) to the east and applied to mountains that Alexander had 
actually crossed (the modern Hindu Kush). Thus it could be said that he 
had gone beyond Prometheus and Jason. In addition, although Strabo did 
not know this, it was in large part from these adjustments the idea 
developed that the Caspian Sea was connected to the External Ocean, 
rejecting the superior wisdom of Herodotos (1.203) and Aristotle 
(Meteorologika 2.1). Not immediately relevant to topographical issues, 
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but also demonstrative of Alexander’s expansive self-image, was the matter 
of the alleged travels of Dionysos and Herakles to India (see 15.1.5—10). 

11.5.6. Actually, the highest peak of the Caucasus, modern Mt. Elbrus, is 
the most northern, but the information probably reflects the perspective of 
Theophanes, who was at the other (southeastern) end of the range. 
The rare report from antiquity of snowshoes and an informed account of 
how the people at the highest elevations coped with the rugged winters is 
oriented on Dioskourias, and thus is not from Theophanes but from 
Strabo’s sources in that city. For Atropadian Media see 1.13.1, and for 
Mt. Masion, 11.12.4. 

11.5.7. The description has moved to the north side of the Caucasus. 
The Sirakians are the inhabitants of Sirakene (11.5.2), but they cannot be 
located beyond their position on the Achardaios River (see 11.5.8). 
The peoples listed subsequently are all characterized by Greek descriptive 
ethnyms, indicating that their actual names were not known. This would 
mean that the information was gathered from some distance away, perhaps 
from traders who came to Dioskourias or visitors to Pompeius’ camp. 
Nothing more is known about them other than what Strabo provided. 
The Eisadikians have an inscrutable Greek-sounding name (perhaps 
“Those Who Are Equally Unjust”) but no sense can be made of it. For 
a suggestion as to their location — in the Maikop region — see Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 8, pp. 157-8. 

11.5.8. Other little-known ethnyms from north of the Caucasus were 
provided. The Aorsians are generally placed east of the upper Maiotis and 
south of the Tanais River, and the other peoples are in the vast area to their 
east, north of the Caucasus and as far as the Caspian Sea (Marek 
J. Olbrycht, *Die Aorser, die Oberen Aorser und die Siraker bei Strabon. 
Zur Geschichte und Eigenart der Vólker im nordostpontischen und nord- 
kaukasischen Raum im 2.-1. Jh. v. Chr.,” Klio 83 [2001] 425-50; Roberto 
Nicolai, "Un sistema di localizzazione geografica relativa. Aorsi e Siraci in 
Strab. x1 5, 7-8," in Strabone: Contributi allo studio della personalità 
e dell'opera |ed. Francesco Prontera, Perugia, 1984—6], vol. 1, 101-25). 
Abeakos, king of the Sirakians, ruled during the period of Pharnakes II, 
who himself was on the throne from 63 to 47 BC, and presumably Spadines 
was their contemporary. Both are otherwise unknown, but demonstrate 
regional assistance given to Pharnakes during his turbulent reign, since 
they were prosperous and powerful local chieftains whose territory 
extended from the Maiotis to the Caspian. Despite their seeming isolation, 
they were at the northern end of trade routes from Mesopotamia and India. 
The Achardaios may be the river elsewhere known as the Hypanis 
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(11.2.10), the largest stream flowing from the northern Kaukasos to the 
Maiotis. It is unlikely that Spadines sent only 20 cavalry, and an emenda- 
tion to 20,000 is reasonable. 


Part 6: The Caspian Sea 


11.6.1. Strabo moved from the first to the second of his four regions of Asia. 
His immediate source was Eratosthenes, who relied on the report of Patrokles. 
The dual name, Caspian or Hyrkanian, reflects different ethnic groups on 
the shore of the sea: there seems to have been no real preference for one or the 
other. Hekataios of Miletos (F291 - Athenaios 2.70b) was the first to cite it (as 
Hyrkanian); both he and Herodotos (1.202—4, who called it the Caspian), 
received their information from the final expedition of Cyrus of Persia, to the 
Massagetians in 530 BC. The Caspian — the common name in use today — is 
the largest enclosed body of water in the world, but Strabo, following the 
geographical theory that had been in vogue since the time of Alexander the 
Great, had no doubts that it was connected to the External Ocean. 

The various figures are probably from Patrokles. A width of 5,000 stadia 
(about 1,000 km.) for its southern extent is excessive. Eratosthenes (Geography, 
Fro) provided a circuit of 12,600 stadia (about 2,500 km.), which is far too 
short, but the measurement is flawed, not only because it does not seem to 
include the south end, but, more importantly, because neither the Oxos 
(modern Amu Darya) nor Iaxartes (modern Syr Darya) flows into the sea. 
In fact, both empty into the Aral Sea, which was hardly known in Hellenistic 
times. This confusion was another result of the manipulation of topography 
due to Alexander, and perhaps also a tendency to conflate river courses with 
connected overland trade routes (J. R. Hamilton, “Alexander and the Aral,” 
CQ n.s. 21 [1971] 106-11; Roller, Eratosthenes 205). The ethnic groups along the 
shore of the Caspian are discussed later in Book 11. Strabo seems to have some 
sense that there were serious problems with the distances in this region, but 
could not carry his reservations any farther, having no data beyond what 
Patrokles and Eratosthenes supplied. 

11.6.2. Strabo’s terminology is revealing of his bias, since “sailing in” 
presumes an entrance from the External Sea to the Caspian. His wording 
would reflect that of Patrokles, who began his account of the sea at the 
perceived connection with the Ocean. It is difficult to determine whether 
Patrokles merely assumed this, or actually saw something that he felt 
supported his view. If the latter, it was almost certainly the vast delta of 
the Volga (ancient Rha), 150 km. across and with many mouths. 
Pomponius Mela (3.38; see also Pliny, Natural History 6.36) wrote that 
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the Ocean “burst into” (/znrumpit) the Caspian like a river, highly signifi- 
cant terminology and an implication that Patrokles saw the Volga and 
believed this was the way to the Ocean. 

The Skythians had been the archetypal people of the north since early 
times, especially after Ephoros divided the extremities of the inhabited world 
into four ethnic groups (Ephoros F30a = 1.2.28). The term “Keltoskythian” 
blended the people of the north with those of the west, and came into use in 
the second century BC, reflecting greater knowledge of northwest Europe 
(1.2.27). Strabo distinguished between the peoples of the north of Europe 
and those north of the Black Sea, all of whom have been discussed 
previously except the Sakians, a Skythian group (11.8.4—5), and the 
Massagetians (11.8.6—8), familiar from Herodotos’ account of the the last 
campaign of Cyrus of Persia (Herodotus 1.201—16). Yet, as always, Strabo 
was concerned about the failure of his predecessors to distinguish between 
myth and history. 

11.6.3. Continuing the theme, Strabo digressed to complain about 
authors who professed to be historians but knew no history, a problem 
still very much apparent today. The historians that he cited were all ones 
who included mythology in their histories. 

11.6.4. Strabo had already named Kleitarchos as an example of an unreli- 
able historian of Alexander (11.5.4—5). His point that material about places far 
away could not easily be tested is valid: he did not know it, but this affected 
both Pytheas (who was more reliable than thought) and Patrokles (who was 
less so), both of whom wrote about regions that no one else visited for a long 
time. Strabo was also aware of the obsolescence of Eratosthenes’ material 
about western Europe — something that Polybios (34.7) had first pointed 
out — and noted that Roman expeditions such as that by Pompeius as well as 
Roman knowledge of the Parthyians (Parthians) had made certain parts of 
the East better known. Strabo could also have added the matter of increased 
knowledge of India due to those who visited it after Alexander, such as 
Megasthenes. Generally, he felt, this all meant that contemporary historians 
were more reliable than those of the past, although by necessity he quoted 
thirteen historians of Alexander in the Geography. 


Part 7: Hyrkania 


11.7.1. After the digression on the reliability of historians, Strabo returned 
to his periplous of the Caspian Sea, this time starting down the left (eastern) 
side. The first ethnic group encountered was the Daans, who controlled an 
extensive territory and comprised several related peoples (see also 11.8.2). 
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They may have participated in the revolt of Cyrus against the Medes 
around 550 Bc (Herodotos 1.125) and fought Alexander the Great, who 
eventually absorbed them as archers into his army (Arrian, Anabasis 5.12.2). 
Their reputation as soldiers was strong, and they were regularly used by the 
Seleukid kings (Appian, Syriaka 32) and were remembered by Vergil 
(Aeneid 8.728) as untamed, although allegedly conquered by Augustus. 

The Parnians were part of the Daans. The manuscripts actually read 
“Sparnians,” but “Parnians” seems better from 11.8.2, where all the Daan 
groups are listed. The crescent-like mountain range refers to the concavity 
made by the Sarnios River (11.8.1) as it drops from the uplands east of the 
sea to the coastal plain. 

The account then crosses over to the west side of the Caspian — one 
wonders if this had been Patrokles’ actual route — and the territory of the 
Albanians and Armenians, with a number of localized ethnic groups, all of 
whom lived along the coast at the southeastern edge of the sea. 
The Kadousians were the dominant peoples here, whose territory extended 
over 500 stadia (about 1,000 km.). They were still powerful enough to be 
a threat to Antonius in 36 Bc (11.13.4). The Amardians are the same as the 
Mardians, a Median peoples (11.13.3). The Ouitians — otherwise unknown — 
and the Anariakians, or Aniarakians (Polybios 5.44.9), were also in this region. 

The Parrhasians were actually an ethnic group in Peloponnesian Arkadia 
(8.8.1), and there is some suggestion in Strabo's account of a Greek outpost 
at the southwest corner of the Caspian named Ainiana, and another 
nearby, Anariake. The report is detailed — although not helped by a gap 
in the text — yet these cities are otherwise unknown, and the name 
“Parrhasian,” as well as its alternative, “Parsian,” are more probably eth- 
nyms of the type that produced "Parthian." Strabo's source here is prob- 
ably Patrokles, who may have relied on dubious material from one of the 
Alexander historians rather than autopsy. Nevertheless Patrokles' compar- 
ison of the Caspian and Black Seas is remarkably accurate: today the former 
is about 15 percent smaller but has shrunk since antiquity. 

11.7.2. Hyrkania is the fertile region at the southeastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea along the modern Gurgan River. It was part of the Persian 
empire, and supplied troops for Xerxes' invasion (Herodotos 3.117, 7.62). 
Its mild climate meant that from Persian to Parthian times it was a summer 
royal retreat (16.1.16). None of the towns mentioned (Talabroke, 
Samariane, Karta, and Tape) has been located with certainty: for their 
possible identification, see Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, pp. 274-5. The Caspian 
Gates was the pass down from the Iranian plateau into Hyrkania: see 2.1.22. 
The description of the abundant flora of Hyrkania (and other regions) is an 
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almost verbatim repetition of 2.1.14. The failure to exploit the resources of 
Hyrkania in any period was attributed to the indifference of the local 
governors of the occupying powers, and may have been an attitude ema- 
nating from the time of Alexander the Great, since Aristoboulos of 
Kassandreia (FGrHist #139), an engineer on the expedition, is the only 
source cited, but the statement was updated to take into account Parthyaian 
(Parthian) rule, which began in the second century Bc. Aristoboulos had 
a particular interest in botanical details and was an important source for 
the flora of the east, used especially by Theophrastos and Arrian (Lionel 
Pearson, The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great [New York 1960] 176-8). 
Nesaia is a toponym in several places on the Iranian plateau: this Nesaia is to 
the east of Hyrkania and is not the region in Media famous for its horses 
(11.13.7). 

11.7.3. The river systems of this region were especially poorly understood, 
due to the efforts of those with Alexander (Tarn, Greeks 112—13). Strabo 
realized this (as seen by the beginning of 11.7.4), but had nothing to offer in 
the way of alternatives. His information was from Eratosthenes (Geography, 
Fro9), whose own sources were Patrokles (F5), and the Alexander historians, 
especially Aristoboulos (F20). 

The Oxos (modern Amu Darya) flows from the northern Hindu Kush, 
and is the largest river in central Asia (2,495 km. long). It is still navigable 
today in its lower portions. But it does not empty into the Hyrkanian/ 
Caspian Sea, but the Aral Sea, although there is the possibility that in remote 
antiquity it did flow into the Caspian. It was part ofa major trade route from 
India to Europe, which may have gone to the Aral Sea and then over the Ust- 
Urt Plateau to the Caspian, leading to the belief that the Oxos emptied into 
that sea. The Ochos (probably the same indigenous name as the Oxos) 
cannot easily be located. It was south of the Oxos (Quintus Curtius 7.10.15), 
but this is of little help, and the best suggestion is the modern Kunduz 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, p. 110). The rise of the Parthians 
may have made the river better known to the Greco-Roman world, as 
Strabo’s primary source was Apollodoros of Artemita (FGrHist #779), active 
around 100 BC, who wrote a Parthian history. 

11.7.4. The problems with these rivers led Strabo to further comments 
about Alexander and topography. His primary source continued to be 
Eratosthenes (Geography, F24), who based his information on one of 
Alexander's companions, Polykleitos of Larisa (FGrHist #128), the person 
who may have been primarily responsible for publicizing the politically 
correct view of the local topography. The starting point in this revisionism 
was the Tanais river, which was agreed by all to be the boundary between 
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Europe and Asia. But Alexander’s recorders applied the name “Tanais” to 
another river, the Iaxartes (modern Syr Darya), which is north of the Oxos 
and also empties into the Aral Sea. Alexander reached the Iaxartes in 329 BC 
(Arrian, Anabasis 3.30.6—9) and thus could claim — if this were indeed the 
Tanais — that he had arrived at the limits of Europe. Moreover, the 
existence of the fir tree in this region, which was believed to be European 
flora, was used to support this view. 

It is difficult to understand why Polykleitos believed the Maiotis to be 
a lake: its coasts and connection to the Black Sea had been known for 
centuries, since the first Greek settlements in the area. It is possible that the 
Maiotis, Caspian, and Aral have all become confused, since they all had low 
salinity, and the Caspian was also known for its large serpents (Diodoros 
17.75.3; Plutarch, Alexander 44.1). Eratosthenes attempted to untangle all 
this, but could not do so, and Strabo was equally unsuccessful. Arrian made 
his own attempt, noting that “Jaxartes” was the local name for the Tanais. 

11.7.5. The location of the unusual waterfalls is unknown. Polybios 
(10.48.3—5) recorded essentially the same story about a place on the lower 
Oxos in the context of the Hyrkanian campaigns of the Seleukid king 
Antiochos III at the end of the third century Bc, but this cannot have been 
told by Eudoxos of Knidos, who lived well over a century earlier. 
Moreover, Polybios, as expected, believed that the Oxos drained into the 
Caspian Sea, so the river he described is not certain. Strabo's waterfalls were 
coastal but Polybios’ were not. Pomponius Mela (3.40) knew of similar 
waterfalls (without the human context) on the Araxes, west of the Caspian, 
but there was allegedly another Araxes east of the Caspian (Herodotos 1.205). 
The story about the waterfalls, which was as old as at least the early fourth 
century BC, has the tone of an anecdote detached from its original context. 


Part 8: East of the Hyrkanian Sea 


11.8.1. Geographical data are vaguer east of the Hyrkanian Sea. Strabo 
provided a generalized itinerary from the Caspian to the borders of India, 
presumably a trade route. Specific literary sources were not cited but most 
of the information comes from the era of Alexander, or shortly thereafter. 
To the right (south) of the route was the extended mountain range 
generally called the Tauros, although Strabo recognized that there were 
differing local names. His sequence of ethnyms follows the mountains 
from a starting point in southeastern Anatolia (the Pamphylians and 
Kilikians) and then south of the Caucasus (the Gelians, Kadousians, and 
Amardians), and eventually the Hyrkanians, all groups previously 
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mentioned. For the Parthyaians, just east of the Hyrkanians, see 11.9.1-3. 
The Margianians and Arians are farther to the east (see 1.10.1-2). 
The Sarnios River is mentioned only here, and is perhaps the modern 
Rud-e-Gurgan, one of the main rivers of the region, flowing roughly east to 
west, although Strabo’s implication is that it ran north-south. For the 
mysterious Ochos, see 11.7.3. 

Parachoathras is the local term for the great east-west mountain range, 
essentially the modern Elburz of northern Iran, and other mountains to its 
west. The distance of 6,000 stadia (about 1,200 km.) is so vaguely anchored 
that it cannot be critiqued, but would roughly be that from the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian to the vicinity of modern Merv or Herat. 
Beyond the Margianians and Arians were Baktriane (more commonly 
Baktria) and Sogdiane (11.11.1-8), and then India. The Paropamisos was 
the indigenous name for the eastern portion of the mountain range, 
essentially the modern Hindu Kush, but to Greek geographers the name 
was more broadly applied. Aristotle was the first Greek to be aware of them, 
but confusingly called them Parnassos (Meteorologika 1.13), and the actual 
name appears as early as the Behistun inscription. Needless to say the 
geography of this entire region was rather unclear because this was the 
range that the historians of Alexander called the Caucasus (Karttunen, 
India and the Hellenistic World 106-8). 

Emoda and Imaon are variants of the same toponym, used by Greeks 
for the easternmost part of the range that they called the Tauros. Emoda, or 
Emodos, is the more western portion, and may have been a name reported 
to Alexander, who probably only knew about them through hearsay 
(15.1.29). Imaon, or Imaos, refers to the more eastern part, probably 
recorded by someone at the Mauryan court at Pataliputra shortly after 
the time of Alexander. Both Emoda and Imaon reflect the indigenous 
name for the mountains, preserved today as Himalayas, a word meaning 
“snowy (Pliny, Natural History 6.64). 

11.8.2. On the left (north) of Strabo’s Caspian Sea-India route are 
various peoples. The first are the Massagetians and Sakians, discussed at 
11.8.6-8. Then there are four ethnyms, presented in the context of “those 
who took Baktriane away from the Hellenes." These peoples came from 
across the Iaxartes, but Strabo made it clear that they were not the Daans, 
who, in the accepted geographical scheme of the era, would also have been 
across the laxartes. For the Parnians, see 11.9.3; the Exarthians and 
Pissourians have not been specifically located. 

11.8.3. The four ethnic groups mentioned in 11.8.2 — the Asians, 
Pasianians, Tocharians, and Sakaraukians — were from beyond the 
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Iaxartes, and indeed came across a vast desert from a long distance away. 
They brought the Greek kingdom of Baktria to an end. This kingdom (see 
further, 11.10.1) had been organized in the late third century Bc, when the local 
Seleukid officials broke away from the central government, and lasted about 
a century. By 128 Bc Baktria had been conquered by the nomadic groups listed 
by Strabo. In Chinese sources two of these peoples, the Asians and the 
Tocharians, were known as the Yueh-Chi: Strabo's names are probably 
Greek versions of the Chinese one, and their relationship can be seen in 
the statement of Strabo's contemporary Pompeius Trogus (Prologue 42), 
who called them “the Asians of the Trocharians." The Pasianians are 
another variant on the ethnym that produced "Parthian," and the 
Sakaraukians are a version of "Skythian." Thus the four ethnic groups 
represent two (or more probably one) from central Asia, known to the 
Chinese, and two from closer to the Iaxartes, who may have joined the 
former at some time. 

The Yueh-Chi, whom the Chinese commander Chang-k'ien encoun- 
tered north of the Iaxartes in 138 BC, pressed south shortly after that date — 
perhaps absorbing the Pasianians and Sakaraukians — and entered Baktria. 
These movements disrupted the fabric of central Asia, especially the 
Baktrian region. Strabo provided a picture of several nomad incursions, 
affecting several different places. In 128 Bc, or shortly thereafter, Chang- 
kien came to Baktria, and found that the Greek kingdom no longer existed 
(Tarn, Greeks 270-311). 

11.8.4. The Sakian conquest of Baktria was not an event of the period just 
discussed, the second century Bc, but much earlier, probably in the seventh 
century BC. The Sakians are the Skythians whom Herodotos (1.103-6) 
described as ruling Asia for 28 years, at the time that the Medes were 
attacking Ninevah (T. Sulimirski and T. Taylor, “The Scythians,” CAH 3.2 
[1991] 547-90, at 564-8). They eventually participated in that campaign 
and joined in the final destruction of the Assyrian capital in 612 BC, an 
event richly described by the biblical prophet Nahum. Eventually the 
Sakians penetrated as far as eastern Anatolia. Strabo mixed into this an 
anecdote from Persian history — obviously much later — that took place in 
the city of Zela. The incident was not mentioned by Herodotos and the 
source may be either Theophanes or, more probably, local information 
from Strabo's own environment, since Zela is just a short distance up the 
Iris River from his hometown of Amaseia. For further on Zela and its 
festival see 11.8.5 and 12.3.37; for the cult of Omanos and Anaitis, 15.3.15. 

11.8.5. Another anecdote, this one attributed to Cyrus of Persia, and 
presumably from a similar context as that in 11.8.4, explains the origin of 
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the festival at Zela called the Sakaia (Tarn, Greeks 115). Both tales are similar 
and rely on the inattentiveness of the Sakians and the diligence of the 
Persians. They are remindful of an incident reported by Herodotos 
(1.211-14) regarding the drunkenness of the Massagetians, but ironically 
in that case it ultimately led to the death of Cyrus himself. 

The Sakaia festival was first recorded in Greek literature by Ktesias of 
Knidos (FGrHist #688, F4), physician to the Persian court around 400 BC. 
A century later Berossos (FGrHist #680, F2) reported that it was celebrated 
in Babylon, and had as its most important element slaves taking the roles of 
their masters for five days. Another version, from the first century AD, told 
that the slave who took the role of the king was eventually killed (Dio 
Chrysostom 4.66—70). These accounts differ as to whether the festival was 
Babylonian or Persian, and none agrees with Strabo's report that it was 
a Bacchic revelry at Zela, which may have evolved into a more benign 
celebration, but the name is probably Babylonian and has nothing to do 
with the Sakians. 

11.8.6. Of all the peoples east of the Caspian Sea, the Massagetians 
are by far the best known because of the detailed discussion by Herodotos 
(1.201-16) in the context of the last campaign of Cyrus of Persia. They are 
normally placed on the upper Oxos, between modern Merv and Marakanda. 
Strabo's account is partly based on that of Herodotos, but there is an 
intervening source, not named (unless it is Eratosthenes), but which pro- 
vides greater detail, especially in the matter of ethnography. Herodotos' 
report can be difficult to follow because of his digression on the Caspian Sea 
and the Araxes River, whose location may be confused. Some of Herodotos' 
details presume that the Massagetians lived on that river, a point of view 
followed by Strabo, but it seems that instead of "Araxes" the Oxos is meant 
(unless there is another unknown river with that name). Much of the 
ethnography is standard material about the northern wagon nomads: their 
peculiar sexual practices, cannibalism, ability at horsemanship, quality as 
warriors, and acquisition of portable wealth. 

11.8.7. The unspecified islands are presumably in the Oxos. Herodotos' 
description of the "Araxes" tells of improbable ones as large as Lesbos, 
whose inhabitants ate roots and fruit. The Oxos (modern Amu Darya), 
although today much reduced by irrigation, is still exceedingly broad, and 
even though the islands mentioned cannot be located, it is not difficult to 
imagine them as the haunt of fish-eating populations. Strabo described 
four different life styles: islanders, marsh people, mountaineers, and plains- 
men, reflecting those living along the course of the river (probably not all 
would be styled Massagetians) from its origin in the Pamir Mountains of 
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Tajikistan at over 1,220 m. elevation through its 2,400 km. course to the 
Aral Sea. Needless to say, its exact route was confused in antiquity and 
there may have been a conflation of more than one river. 

11.8.8. The Attasians are little known; the Chorasmians were more 
familiar to Greek historians as one of the most remote peoples cited by 
Hekataios of Miletos (FGrHist #1, F291 = Athenaios 2.70b), who were 
eventually incorporated into the Persian empire and Xerxes’ army 
(Herodotos 3.93, 117; 7.66). They probably lived on the lower Oxos 
(Tarn, Greeks 478-80). Spitamenes and Bessos were the last holdouts of 
Persian authority after the death of Dareios III. Bessos, the satrap of 
Baktria, was responsible for the death of the king in 330 Bc and briefly 
assumed the kingship, only to be handed over to Alexander the 
following year by Spitamenes, a local chieftain. He then made a brief 
attempt to seize power himself but after a major defeat in early 327 
retreated north and was killed by the locals (Arrian, Anabasis 3.28—30, 
4.17.3-7). His daughter Apama became the wife of Seleukos I and the 
eponym of many towns (Heckel, Who's Who 39, 71-2, 254). Arsakes I (ruled 
c. 247—217 BC) established the Parthyaian empire (see 11.9.2), but in the 
process he was expelled by the Seleukids and retreated to the Apassiakians, 
a group of the Massagetians (Polybios 10.48.1; Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 2, p. 262). 

Strabo recorded a catalogue of the local peoples that appeared in 
Eratosthenes’ Geography (F108), most of whom have previously been 
mentioned. The Arachotians, or Arachosians, lived south of Baktria in 
the eastern part of modern Afghanistan. The Tapyrians are not precisely 
located: Eratosthenes had them east of Hyrkania, but Arrian (Anabasis 
3.23.1) placed them to the south, in the mountains east of the Caspian 
Gates (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 348-9). Strabo also 
repeated the catalogue of ethnic groups living around the Caspian Sea 
(from 11.6.1—2), that had originally been provided by Patrokles. New to the 
list, however, are the Derbikians, who were near the Tapyrians (11.1.8), 
and the Matianians, who lived southwest of the sea. 

11.8.9. Strabo reported on two itineraries that had been provided by 
Eratosthenes. The first is from Kaspios (somewhere south or west of the 
Caspian Sea) to the laxartes River, essentially a direct route across the 
territory, and ending at Alexandria Eschate (modern Khojend in 
Tajikistan), the most remote town founded by Alexander, although it is 
not mentioned by name. The second runs from the Caspian Gates to the 
borders of India. Both are ancient trade routes, used in part by Alexander, 
and the distances may come from Baiton (FGrHist #119), the official 
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surveyor of the expedition. Alexandria Among the Arians was in the 
vicinity of modern Herat in Afghanistan (P. M. Fraser, Cities of Alexander the 
Great [Oxford 1996] 109-15). For Hekatompylos, see 11.9.1. Prophthasia 
and Ortospana are not precisely located. The distances between these 
uncertain places cannot be analyzed with any accuracy, and, moreover, the 
total for the second itinerary does not agree with the sum of its parts. For the 
issues regarding the dimensions of India, see 15.1.11. 


Part 9: Parthyaia 


11.9.1. Parthyaia was the mountainous territory southeast of Hyrkania, 
consisting of narrow valleys between mountain ridges. It was part of the 
Persian empire and sent troops for Xerxes’ army (Herodotos 3.93, 7.66). 
After the time of Alexander it became Seleukid territory. Around 247 Bc, 
the local satrap, Andragoras, already separating himself from the Seleukids, 
was defeated by an obscure rebel, Arsakes, who established the Parthyaian 
dynasty (11.9.2; Justin, Epitome 41.4.6—10). Over the next two centuries 
Parthian (to use the familiar Roman term) power spread west, and by the 
first century BC there was conflict with the Romans. Given the contentious 
relationship between the Romans and the Parthians in Strabo's day, he had 
astonishingly little to say about their ancestral territory (Jan Willem 
Drijvers, "Strabo on Parthia and the Parthians,” in Das Partherreich und 
seine Zeugnisse [ed. Josef Wiesehófer, Stuttgart 1988] 279—93). 

Komisene is the western territory of Parthyaia, south of the Caspian 
Sea, and Chorene, or Choarene, was the territory around the Caspian 
Gates. It was an oasis in an otherwise particularly desolate region, the 
modern Khar (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 340), which 
Pliny called *a most pleasant place" (Natural History 6.44). Rhagai was an 
indigenous city refounded by Seleukos I (11.13.6), located southeast of 
Tehran near modern Ray (Getzel M. Cohen, 77e Hellenistic Settlements 
in the East from Armenia and Mesopotamia to Bactria and India (Berkeley, 
Calif. 2013] 209-10). The derivation of the name is reasonable for its 
location in an earthquake zone. For the Tapyrians, see 11.8.8. Apameia, 
named after Apama, the wife of Seleukos I, may be a renaming of Rhagai 
(Pliny, Natural History 6.43, but see 11.13.6), yet this does not agree with the 
suggestion that it was beyond, or east of, the Caspian Gates (Isidoros of 
Charax, Parthian Stations 8; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 204). 
Herakleia was in the same area but is hardly known. Hekatompylos was 
the most important city in this region and was regularly described as the 
Parthian capital (Pliny, Natural History 6.44). Both its origin and date 
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of foundation are unknown, as well as the exact meaning of the name, but 
it was obviously established by Greeks. It is generally located at the site of 
Shahr-i-Qumis, although this attribution is not certain (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in the East 210-15). 

Q. Hortensius Hortalus (114-50 BC, consul 69 BC) was the most famous 
orator of his era. He requested that M. Porcius Cato (95—46 BC) divorce his 
wife Marcia, probably in 56 Bc, so that she could marry him, after being 
refused the hand of Cato's daughter Porcia (the future wife of Brutus the 
tyrannicide). After Hortensius died a few years later, Cato and Marcia 
remarried: she was now a wealthy widow. Julius Caesar claimed that it was 
all a mercenary plot (Plutarch, Ca£o tbe Younger 25, 52). There is no 
particular evidence that an ancient Roman custom was involved, and it 
was largely an attempt by Hortensius to enhance his status. 

11.9.2. The weakening of the Seleukid empire in the second century Bc, 
largely due to territorial wars in the eastern Mediterranean, resulted in an 
inability to hold its far eastern possessions (Jeffrey D. Lerner, “Seleucid 
Decline Over the Eastern Iranian Plateau," Berytus 42 [1995-6] 103-12). 
As early as the middle of the third century sc the Seleukid satrap 
Diodotos (I) declared himself king of Baktria and other territories; 
around 220 Bc Euthydemos I, perhaps his son-in-law, took control and 
ruled until the end of the century. With the rise of the Parthyaians under 
Arsakes I, the possessions of the Baktrian kings were reduced in the west, 
and as the Parthyaians increased in power, they also claimed parts of 
Baktria itself, especially during the reign of the Baktrian king Eukratides I 
(170-145 BC). The rise of Parthyaia was relatively steady from the time of 
Arsakes I until Strabo’s day and their accommodation with Rome. Strabo 
saw them as an unusual mixture of barbarian vigor and political 
astuteness. 

11.9.3. There was a tradition that the Parthyaians, or their ancestors, had 
immigrated from somewhere around the Maiotis (Justin, Epitome 41.1.10). 
The Xandians are otherwise unknown. The origins of Arsakes I remain 
obscure, perhaps a brigand who eventually was able to legitimize himself 
(Frank L. Holt, Thundering Zeus: The Making of Hellenistic Bactria 
[Berkeley, Calif. 1999] 99). 

This is one of three places in which Strabo referred to his historical work 
(FGrHist #91; see also 1.1.23, 2.1.9), which was better known in the first 
and second centuries AD than the Geography. One of its topics was the 
Parthians (here Strabo used the Roman term), presumably in the context of 
their confrontation with the Romans in the first century Bc (Roller, 
Geography of Strabo 7). The reference to Poseidonios (F282) is in the nature 
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of an addendum, not to the Geography but to the Historical Commentaries, 
since it is irrelevant to the context of the former work at this point. Strabo 
chose not to go into detail about material already covered in the Historical 
Commentaries, but it seems that the matter of the dual Parthian council had 
been left out of that work, so he decided to insert it here. Parthian royal 
succession was a complicated matter involving regular parricide as well as 
both the council and the royal family (16.1.28; Justin, Epitome 42.4.14—16, 
42.5.1), and this is the only citation of a double Parthian council (Kidd, 
Commentary 957—9). 


Part 10: Aria and Margiane 


11.10.1. Aria was southeast of the Caspian Sea, the second of Eratosthenes’ 
sealstones (F77 = 15.2.1). It was a Persian satrapy (Herodotos 3.93). 
Eratosthenes used the term Ariana to describe the entire territory between 
India and Mesopotamia, but this was too broad and the toponym was more 
properly limited to the region around Alexandria Among the Arians, in 
the vicinity of modern Herat in Afghanistan (Fraser, Cities 109-31). Its 
major stream was the Arios River (modern Hari Rud), which flows for 
1,125 km. from the Hindu Kush, through a fertile valley around Herat, and 
then turns north and loses itself in the Karakoum desert. The Margos 
River (modern Mourghab) is a smaller stream running south to north from 
its source in the mountains north of Herat, through Margiane, and also 
ending in the Karakoum. 

Stasanor, from Soloi on Cyprus, was a companion of Alexander who was 
made satrap of Aria in 330/329 BC, a position that was confirmed after 
Alexander’s death. Later he was satrap of Baktria and Sogdiana, an office 
that he held for many years (Heckel, Whos Who 255). For Drangiane and 
Karmania, the territories southwest of Aria toward Persis and the coast, see 
15.2.8-14. Arachosia is southeast of Aria, in the vicinity of modern 
Kandahar (ancient Alexandria in Arachosia) in Afghanistan. 

Artakaena has not been located, but was probably near modern Herat 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 356—7). The location of 
Achaia is quite uncertain, as there were several cities with that name east 
and south of the Caspian Sea (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 
274—5). Except for Alexander, the eponymous founders of these cities are 
unknown. The Hari Rud valley around Herat is a rich and large oasis, and 
it is not improbable that the Greek settlers of this region would develop 
a vigorous wine industry. 
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11.10.2. Margiane is the region around the ancient oasis city now known 
as Merv, in Turkmenistan, along the Margos River. According to Pliny 
(Natural History 6.46) it was famous for its sunny climate and was the only 
place in this region where the vine was grown. The city at the site of Merv 
may have been founded by Alexander (Fraser, Cities 116-18), and Antiochos I 
fortified it with his impressive wall (although one nearly 300 km. long strains 
credulity) and renamed the city. Merv has been the site of intensive recent 
excavations but the Greek and Roman periods are hardly known. 


Parti: Baktria and Sogdiana 


1.11.1. Baktria, the territory along the upper Oxos River, largely in 
modern Afghanistan, had been known to the Greek world since the sixth 
century BC (Herodotos 1.153) and became a metaphor for the broad extent 
of Xerxes’ power in 480 Bc (Aischylos, Persians 306, 318, 732). Demetrios I 
(ruled 200—190 BC) was the son of Euthydemos I (see 11.9.2), although it is 
possible that Strabo meant Demetrios II, who ruled from 175 to 170 Bc: the 
Baktrian king list is far from clear (Erik Sedeslachts, *The End of the Road 
for the Indo-Greeks?" JrAnt 39 [2004] 249—96, at 249-51). Menandros 
I ruled 155—130 Bc and came to be seen as an archetypal eastern Greek king 
(Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft 28). Although the Baktrian kings were 
regularly interested in conquering India, it was Menandros who was said 
to have done so, moving into Gandhara on the northern Indos, and 
eventually all the way down the river to the coast at Patalene, essentially 
repeating Alexander’s route. This was territory that the Seleukids had 
abandoned by the middle of the third century Bc. Yet which of the 
Baktrian kings moved into India, and how much they acquired, remains 
a matter of debate (Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 271-7). 
The Hypanis River, reached by Alexander, is one of the affluents of the 
Indos (15.1.17). The Isamos is mentioned only here, and may be the Iomanes 
of Pliny (Natural History 6.63), and was perhaps east of the Indos drainage 
and a tributary of the Ganges, but this is speculative. For Patalene, see 15.1.13. 
Saraostos is probably the Surashtra region on the coast south of Patalene. 
Sigerdis is otherwise unknown (Tarn, Greeks 147-8). The Serians have long 
been identified with the producers of silk, but at this early date — the third 
and second centuries Bc — they were more likely only traders in the product 
who came to Indian emporia such as Pataliputra on the Ganges, the 
Mauryan capital, where they were seen by Greeks as early as the late fourth 
century BC (15.1.37). It was probably not known at this time where the silk 
was produced — somewhere beyond the Himalayas — and it is improbable 
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that any Baktrian king ever came close to their territory. Actual contact 
between the Chinese and the Greco-Roman world does not seem to have 
existed until the end of the second century Bc, and Strabo was unaware of it 
(John Ferguson, “China and Rome,” ANRW 2.9 [1978] 581-603). 
The Phaunians were unlikely to have been the inhabitants of Phaunitis 
near Armenia (1114.5) — again it is impossible that a Baktrian king went 
that far — but perhaps they were another group of traders from central Asia 
who, like the Serians, brought their wares to trading posts within Baktrian 
territory. 

1111.2. Baktra, or Zariaspa, is at modern Balkh in Afghanistan, but the 
ancient city is hardly known. The two names may represent the portions of 
the town on the opposite sides of the Baktros River (modern Band-i-Emir 
and Darrah). Under the Baktrian monarchy the city was an important 
religious and trade center (Tarn, Greeks 114-15). Darapsa (or Drapsaka, 
Arrian, Anabasis 3.29.1), the second most important Baktrian city, is 
probably at modern Kunduz on the Oxos, about 150 km. east of Baktra 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 372). Eukratideia, named 
after Eukratides I (ruled c. 170—145 BC), is west of Baktra in the district of 
Shibargan (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 273). 

The Greeks did not originate the system of satrapies but inherited it 
from the Persians. Aspiones (perhaps an ethnym rather than a toponym) 
and Tourioua are presumably districts on the western edge of Baktria, 
perhaps in the vicinity of the Merv oasis, which the Parthyians claimed to 
have acquired around the middle of the second century Bc. The Sogdians 
lived between the Oxos and the Iaxartes, actually more north than north- 
east of Baktria in mountainous territory, the district today called 
Zeravehan. It was centered around the ancient trading city of Marakanda 
(modern Samarkand, see 11.11.4). Sogdiane was under the Persians and 
then the Seleukids until the rise of the Baktrian kingdom; Parthyaian 
claims to this region may have been more theoretical than real, but they 
certainly had local interests, given the contacts with the trade routes of 
central Asia. 

11.11.3. Before the arrival of Alexander (“in antiquity”) the Baktrians and 
Sogdianians were believed to have been primitive peoples with barbarian 
customs. The Caspians presumably lived along the homonymous sea. 
Dogs eating the dying may be an actual custom, but the anecdote is placed 
in the context of the civilizing processes of Alexander, and may be 
Onesikritos own misunderstanding of a local practice (Tarn, Greeks 
15-16; Holt, Thundering Zeus 122-3). This is one of several examples 
that Strabo had of the elimination of the elderly at a certain age: the 
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custom on the island of Keos was described in detail (10.5.6). It was seen as 
essentially a Skythian practice (Klaus E. Müller, “Zur Frage der 
Altentétung im westeurasiatischen Raum,” Paideuma 14 [1968] 17-44). 
Alexander was believed to have been an important part of the movement 
toward civilization among the barbarians, something that began when they 
came into contact with him: he was famous for treating barbarians with 
dignity and as members of a world community (Eratosthenes, Geography 
Frss = 1.4.9). Strabo also made a slightly irrelevant but valid comment 
about problems of reliability of historical data, especially from remote 
periods (see also 11.6.4). 

11.11.4. Section 4 is more Alexander history than geography, probably 
taken from Strabo’s early Deeds of Alexander (2.1.9). The eight cities founded 
by Alexander in Baktria and Sogdiana cannot be easily identified, and even 
in Strabo’s time some had been abandoned, often (as at Merv) superseded by 
Seleukid establishments that resulted in Alexander’s efforts being virtually 
forgotten. In addition, some of these cities were ephemeral (Fraser, Cities 
198-9). Kariatai is mentioned nowhere else, and may be an error on the part 
of Strabo or his sources, perhaps a corruption of Zariaspa. Kallisthenes of 
Olynthos (FGrHist #124) wrote a history of the expedition that was said to 
have been the official account (Justin, Epitome 12.6.17), at least for as long as 
he survived. He was known to be disagreeable and had an ill-advisedly sharp 
tongue: Aristotle, who was his teacher, said before the expedition that 
someday this would cause him great difficulty (Arrian, Anabasis 4.10.1-2; 
Diogenes Laertios 5.5), which is exactly what happened, and he was arrested 
in Baktria. His death shortly thereafter — whether by natural causes or 
execution — is variously reported (Heckel, Who's Who 76-7). 

Marakanda is modern Samarkand, a trading and oasis city with pre- 
historic origins that is still vigorous today. Alexander arrived in the summer 
of 329 Bc and stayed off and on for nearly two years. He could hardly have 
founded or razed the city, and his “foundation” was largely a matter of 
pacification through relocation and consolidation (Arrian, Anabasis 4.16; 
Fraser, Cities 67-8). Kyra may be the Kyropolis of Arrian (Anabasis 4.2—3), 
and the tradition was that it was founded by Cyrus of Persia on his fatal 
expedition to the Massagetians in 530 Bc. The location is speculative, but 
the most probable is modern Kurkat in Tajikistan (Bosworth, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 2, p. 19). Alexander created his own settlement here, or 
nearby, Alexandria Eschate (“Farthest Alexandria"), his most distant city, 
located perhaps somewhere to the east of Kyra at modern Khojend (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in the East 252—5). Due to its remote location, it did 
not survive long, as it was regularly subject to nomadic incursions. 
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Sisimithres (perhaps the Chorienes of Arrian, Anabasis 4.21, although 
this is not certain) was a Sogdianian local ruler, who in late 328 Bc took 
refuge in a natural citadel that came to be named after him, one of several 
such isolated peaks in this region (Strabo named three, Sisimithres, 
Oxos, and Arimazes, although the distinction between them is far 
from clear). He was besieged by Alexander, but eventually surrendered 
voluntarily, which earned him goodwill, and he became an important ally 
and supplier to the Macedonians (Quintus Curtius 8.2.19—32). Also on the 
citadel was the family of a Baktrian ruler named Oxyartes, who was the 
negotiator between Alexander and Sisimithres. At some subsequent date 
Alexander met Rhoxane, Oxyartes’ daughter, and soon married her, an 
astute move that solidified his credibility in the area. Sisimithres is not 
heard from again; Oxyartes was still in power some years afterward 
(Heckel, Whos Who 187-8, 250). Rhoxane was obscure until the time of 
Alexander’s death five years later, when she and their son, Alexander IV, 
played important roles in the emerging power struggles. Both were killed in 
310 BC by Kassandros, as a step to declaring himself king of Macedonia 
(Heckel, Who's Who 241-2). 

The City of the Branchidans was orginally a settlement of temple per- 
sonnel from the famous sanctuary and oracle of Apollo at Didyma near 
Miletos. The shrine had long supported the Persians, yet was burned around 
494 BC as part of the events connected with the suppression of the Ionian 
revolt and was not rebuilt. The temple staff who survived were transported 
east (by Dareios I, not Xerxes: Herodotos 6.20), and evidently some of them 
ended up in Baktria. When Alexander encountered their descendants 150 years 
later, he killed them all. There is no reason to doubt the tale — it was reported 
by Kallisthenes (F14 = 17.1.43), who was probably an eyewitness — but the 
motivation seems obscure and the deed strangely harsh for Alexander, gen- 
erally noted for his clemency. There may indeed have been horror for what 
was seen as sacrilege — support for the Persians during the Milesian revolt — but 
this was generations later. Alexander had been at Miletos and Didyma a few 
years earlier, and shortly thereafter the oracle had been revived. It is quite 
possible that he wanted to eliminate those in Baktria who might have had 
a claim to return and take charge of the shrine (Herbert W. Parke, 
“The Massacre of the Branchidae,” JHS 105 [1985] 59—68). 

1.11.5. Aristoboulos of Kassandreia (see 11.7.2) was a member of 
Alexander’s expedition and wrote a history of it. The Polytimetos (“Much 
Revered”) River is possibly the modern Zeravchan, a stream of 886 km. in 
length running parallel to the Oxos and to its north, emptying into the 
desert. It may have drained into the Oxos at times, but did not do so in the 
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fourth century Bc. The Greeks were intrigued by rivers that had no outlets, 
and the Greek name was probably due to its important role in watering the 
territory (Arrian, Anabasis 4.6.6). For the Arios River, see 11.10.1. 

The discovery of an oil seep near the Oxos (or Ochos) was a famous 
incident of Alexander’s expedition (Arrian, Anabasis 4.15.7—8; Plutarch, 
Alexander 57.4-5). Plutarch reported that its color and consistency were 
similar to olive oil. Either it appeared spontaneously or was discovered 
through digging for water, and whether it was actually a petroleum product 
or simply oily water was debated (Athenaios 2.42f). 

Strabo returned to the account of Patrokles (F6) in order to discuss the 
mouths of the Oxos and Iaxartes, which he allegedly saw at the Caspian 
Sea. This is of course impossible, unless there have been major hydrological 
changes since antiquity, but presumably Patrokles did see two river mouths 
some distance apart, and he might have seen rivers at the north end of the 
sea, including the Ural, which was known in Roman imperial times as the 
Daix (Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 6.14). 

Lengths of measurement were variable in antiquity, because precision 
was unnecessary and there were no universal standards. This became 
a problem with the advent of geographical scholarship and its interest in 
long distances. Eratosthenes calculated the circumference of the earth at 
252,000 stadia, but it is still not certain what length stadion he used, despite 
repeated and futile attempts by modern scholars to determine it. 
The Persian parasang came to be known in the Greek world by the fifth 
century BC, when it was already used in Egypt (Herodotos 2.6). Strabo had 
three different lengths for it, including Herodotos' 30 stadia, and all of 
these depended on the variable stadion. The schoinos (“rope”) was also used 
in Egypt, and changed greatly from place to place (see 17.1.24). Ancient 
geographers, beginning with Eratosthenes, were aware of these problems 
and their effect on the accuracy of terrestrial measurement (Roller, 
Eratosthenes 271-3). 

11.11.6. Strabo actually meant that the controlling powers in the region 
were, successively, the Persians, Macedonians, and Parthyaians: except for 
the inhabitants of the new cities, the population remained indigenous. 
Those living beyond Baktria would be the peoples of central Asia north of 
the Himalayas, who were perhaps only known through the traders who had 
come to places such as Marakanda. Any comparison of them with the 
Skythians was generic, using the normal term for peoples of the north. 
A delegation of European Skythians that came to Alexander in Baktria 
offering a marriage alliance with the “king of Skythia” — whoever that was — 
was told that his first priority was India, which would give him all of Asia, 
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and then he would turn his attention to regions north of the Black Sea. 
Neither the marriage nor the expedition ever happened (Arrian, Anabasis 
4.15.1-6). In this context the statement by Patrokles (F4b) was reasonable, 
for it considered the matter of what territory lay beyond where Alexander 
had gone in the northeast. Alexander wanted to reach the limits of the 
inhabited world, which were defined by the External Ocean. To the north 
this meant the Caspian, and to the east the far side of India, and thus it was 
reasonable to assume a coastline running between the two areas, which is 
what Alexander was seeking. To be sure, Patrokles was speaking theoreti- 
cally, for neither he nor anyone else would ever see this coast. 

11.11.7. Continuing to use material from Patrokles, probably refined by 
Eratosthenes, Strabo reported that the Tauros ended with the portion 
called the Imaion Mountains (or Imaos), the eastern Himalayas, at the 
Eastern Ocean. The diction is awkward, but Strabo and his sources seemed 
vaguely aware of an area of land that would be between the mountains and 
the Ocean, without knowing anything about it. Strabo repeated the 
calculations that he (or more probably Eratosthenes, Geography F30) had 
set forth at 2.5.5—6, describing the chlamys-shaped inhabited world and its 
dimensions of 70,000 by 30,000 stadia. Some of the figures were added by 
Apollodoros of Artemita, who wrote a Parthian history around 100 Bc, 
which is known almost solely through Strabo's citations of it. Apollodoros 
attempted to position his home town of Artemita within Eratosthenes’ 
scheme, but, ironically, it cannot be precisely located today (16.1.17). 
Comparing the eastern part of the inhabited world to a kitchen cleaver is 
another of the innovative attempts to understand it through domestic 
terminology, a feature of Eratosthenes’ work (Roller, Eratosthenes 23). 

Tamaron is mentioned only here. It was where the eastern end of the 
Tauros touched the Ocean, the easternmost part of Asia, the joining point 
between the flat and curved side of the cleaver. Possibilities for its location 
abound, but the more common suggestion is Cape Negrais west of the 
Irrawady delta of Myanmar. Yet all considerations are speculative, and 
curiously the toponym was not cited by Ptolemy in his Geographical Guide. 

11.11.8. As a conclusion to his discussion of this region, Strabo provided 
a few ethnographic anecdotes. No source was cited, and if the Siginnians 
were the people north of the Istros that Herodotos (5.9) knew, it cannot all 
have come from the Alexander historians, but presumably was from 
a Skythian ethnography, perhaps even Ephoros, 

The lines from Euripides are attributed to his Kresphontes, a story about 
the early Dorian settlers of Messenia, with details remindful of the return 
of Orestes. The quotation parallels Herodotos 5.4, about the Trausians, 
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a Thracian people. The Derbikians lived on the coast of the Caspian Sea 
(11.8.8). The Siginnians may be the peoples known elsewhere as the 
Makrokephalians (“Long Heads”), who lived east of the Maiotis (Airs, 
Waters, and Places 14.1; Hippokrates, Oeuvres Completes 2.2 |ed. Jacques 
Jouanna, Paris 2003] 224-5). For the Tapyrians, see 11.8.8, and the 
Kaspians, 11.11.3, another group that eliminated the elderly, with burial 
customs remindful of the contemporary Parsi in India. 


Part 12: The Tauros 


11.12.1. Strabo had previously discussed the great east-west mountain 
range, known generically as the Tauros, that was believed to run from 
southwest Anatolia to India and the eastern Ocean (11.1.2). The Caspian 
Gates (2.1.22), south of the Caspian Sea, were seen to be the dividing point 
of the Tauros between the better-known western part and the vaguer 
eastern portion: the following description of the Tauros pertains only to 
what was west of the Gates. For Media, see 11.13.1—11. 

11.12.2. Strabo’s description of the Tauros Mountains begins at their 
western end, adjoining the Aegean in southwestern Anatolia. The moun- 
tains in Karia and Lykia are relatively low to the west, but rise toward the 
east, and in Lykia the modern Bey Dağları reach 3,000 m. For the 
Chelidoniai (islands off the Lykian coast) see 14.2.1. It was said that the 
true Tauros began here, and the range from this point to the east is still 
called the Toros. Next is the exceedingly rugged territory known as Rough 
(“Tracheia”) Kilikia (see 14.5.1—7), marked by deep and almost impene- 
trable canyons that run from the central Anatolian plateau south to the sea. 
From the northeastern corner ofthe Mediterranean the mountains become 
less linear and there are several different ranges, spreading north to cover all 
of eastern Anatolia. The Amanos (modern Nur Dağları) run south along 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean as far as the Orontes valley near 
Antioch. It is a bit of an exaggeration to say that their eastern side touches 
the Euphrates, but the westernmost point of the river is not far from the 
northeastern edge of the mountains, in the vicinity of modern Gaziantep. 
The Antitauros is a somewhat generic name used for various mountain 
ranges of eastern Anatolia as far as the northern part of Kappadokia and 
Kataonia. What was considered the main range of the Tauros continues 
east and becomes more complex geographically, eventually connecting 
with the mountains of the Iranian plateau. 

11.12.3. The Euphrates has its source in Armenia north of Lake Van 
(ancient Lake Thonitis or Thopitis, see 16.1.21), although it is difficult to 
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determine which of its many tributaries can be considered the exact 
beginning of the river. It heads west and then curves south and southeast 
through Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. The sources of the Tigris are 
south and west of Lake Thonitis, and it heads more directly south to the 
Persian Gulf. The two rivers come within a few kilometers of each other in 
central Mesopotamia, and both are discussed regularly in the remainder of 
Book r1 and in Book 16, as are the various other toponyms in this section. 

11.12.4. For Sophene, see 11.14.2. Strabo attempted to describe the com- 
plex mountainous structure of eastern Anatolia, which formed a continuous 
series of ranges as far as Iberia and Albania. All of Section 1.12.4 is vague and 
uncertain, and it is clear that Strabo, to some extent following Eratosthenes, 
had little detailed information about this region. This was not an area that 
Greeks knew well even in Strabo’s day: the first to enter these mountains 
were probably Xenophon and his party in 400 Bc; yet a number of later 
expeditions, culminating in the invasion by Antonius in 36 Bc, added little to 
topographical knowledge. The result is a scattered mixture of toponyms, 
describing the mountains roughly from west to east, but with many uncer- 
tainties and gaps. 

Mt. Paryadres extends east—west across northern Pontos, between the 
valley of the Lykos River and the Black Sea. The Moschian Mountains, 
farther east, are probably the Moschikian Mountains of Armenia (see 
11.2.2, I5). The Parachoathras has already been defined as the range south 
of the Caspian Sea (11.8.1), but here it seems to have been extended more to 
the east, including the high summits of extreme eastern Turkey such as 
Büyükagri Dag, ancient Mt. Ararat, the highest peak of Turkey (5,140 m.). 

Strabo then continued with the Tauros proper east of the Euphrates, 
which to some extent was synonymous with the Parachoathras. Niphates is 
the ridge south of Lake Van, but again the term is vague and may also refer 
to the high mountains to its northeast (Syme, Anatolica 27-38). 
By Strabo’s day, the toponym had become a metaphor for Roman con- 
quest of the region (Vergil, Georgics 3.30; Horace, Ode 2.9.20). 
The Gordyaia Mountains seem to lie east of the Tigris and south of the 
lake. Mt. Masion (see also 11.4.2, 16.1.23) is not precisely located. Its 
placement above (north of) Nisibis (16.1.23) and Tigranokerta (11.14.15) 
puts it just beyond the northern edge of Mesopotamia, but there are 
irreconcilable difficulties (Syme, Anatolica 46-50). Mt. Zagrion (or 
Zagros) is the range running northeast of Mesopotamia, the western 
edge of the Iranian plateau. 

Although these mountainous regions are discussed in greater detail in 
the remainder of Book 11, and to some extent in Book 15, Strabo’s own lack 
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of clarity and understanding is seen in his generalization about “many 
mountains [and] many tablelands.” The few expeditions into the area were 
remembered for encountering some of the worst winter weather ever seen 
by Greeks and Romans (see also 1.14.4), and their topographical astuteness 
tended to be lacking. 

11.12.5. At the end of Section 11.12.4 Strabo referred to the Tauros as 
a dividing line between the northern (“inside”) and southern (“outside”) 
parts of the inhabited world. This of course was part of Eratosthenes’ 
system (Geography F47 = 2.1.1-3), but the concept did not work well, if at 
all, in this particular region of broad and complex mountain ranges. His 
organization of the world, while brilliant theoretically, was problematic in 
this area and had difficulty with regions such as Armenia and Media, which 
were neither inside nor outside of the mountains, but within them. Strabo, 
despite his own topographical problems, was somewhat better informed 
than Eratosthenes and thus could be dismissive of his structure. For the 
sealstones, a concept that was breaking down at this point, see 2.1.22. 


Part 13: Media 


11.13.1. Media is the highland territory of northwestern Iran, the heart of 
the ancient Median kingdom, extending toward the Tigris River. 
The ancient Median state flourished from the ninth century Bc, and, at 
its peak (in the sixth century BC), reached as far as central Anatolia and the 
Persian Gulf. In the middle of that century the Persian king Cyrus defeated 
the Median king, Astyages, and Median territory was absorbed into the 
emergent Persian empire. The history of the Medes was described in detail 
by Herodotos (1.95—122), and their reputation so survived that to Greek 
and biblical sources the name “Medes” was virtually synonomous with 
“Persians.” 

Their capital was at Ekbatana (modern Hamadan in Iran). The ancient 
site lies under the modern city and has not been excavated, but descrip- 
tions, somewhat romanticized, were supplied by Herodotos and Polybios 
(10.27.4—13). The city was a royal residence in all periods: in the days of 
Cyrus the kings spent two months of the year there in a climate described 
as “having the warmth and coolness of eternal spring” (Xenophon, 
Kyropaideia 8.6.22). 

Seleukeia on the Tigris (see further, 16.1.5, 16) was not founded until 
about 300 BC, so it could not have been a royal residence in earlier times. 
It lies about 55 km. north of ancient Babylon and was seen as its replace- 
ment. Babylon itself was the winter residence of the early kings: Cyrus was 
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there seven months out of the year. Atropatian Media, or Media 
Atropatene, lies northwest of Media proper, around Lake Matiane (mod- 
ern Lake Urmia). The name Atropatene is preserved as modern Azerbaijan. 
Atropates was the Persian satrap of Media in 331 Bc. He initially opposed 
Alexander but eventually supported him and was given as his satrapy the 
region then known as Lesser Media, which he soon proclaimed as the 
independent kingdom of Atropatene, perhaps upon the death of Alexander 
(Heckel, Who $ Who 61-2). It eventually became a Parthian allied kingdom, 
and remained so into Strabo's day. 

11.13.2. Apollonides of Herapion (FHG vol. 4, pp. 309-10), cited three 
times by Strabo, is a little-known writer on Media and the Caucasus 
region, probably from the early first century Bc. The numbers for the 
army of Media Atropatene may reflect a contingent in the war against the 
Romans at the siege of Tigranokerta in 69 Bc (Plutarch, Lucullus 26). Lake 
Spauta (modern Lake Urmia), also known as Kapauta or Matiane (11.14.8), 
lies in extreme northwestern Iran and occupies a basin at slightly over 
1,200 m. elevation. It has a high degree of salinity — as much as 23 percent — 
several times that of the ocean (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 7, p. 143). Symbake 
cannot be located. The Armenians carefully balanced their policy between 
the Romans and Parthyaians, retaining their independence as an allied 
kingdom, not coming under direct Roman control, yet Augustus was 
deeply involved in the Armenian succession, often determining who 
would be king (Augustus, Res gestae 27). 

11.13.3. Gazaka, the summer residence of the Atropatenian kings, was 
probably in the large plain southeast of Lake Spauta. A break in the text 
may hide further details about the campaign of Antonius into the region 
in 36 BC. Ouera is a hellenization of Vera, itself a Latin form of the 
indigenous toponym, which was most likely Phraata, or Praaspa — the 
name is highly variable — which the triumvir unsuccessfully besieged, 
one of the disasters of that campaign (Plutarch, Antonius 38—9; Dio 
49.25-6). The city was in the mountains east of Lake Spauta: the 
distance of 2,400 stadia (about 480 km.) from the Armenian border at 
the Araxes River (for which, see 11.4.2) is far too long but may represent 
circuitous routes. 

Q. Dellius (FGrHist #197; FRH, vol. 1, pp. 424-5), one of the more 
interesting personalities of the second half of the first century Bc, circulated 
freely between the courts of the East and Antonius’ headquarters. He was 
famous for his ability successfully to change sides in the civil war, and he 
was the one who persuaded Kleopatra VII to come in all her finery to 
Antonius at Tarsos in 41 Bc (Plutarch, Antonius 25). The following year he 
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was involved in placing Herod the Great on his throne and became 
Antonius’ representative to that court (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
14.394, 15.25-8). He accompanied Antonius on his Parthian expedition 
and wrote a report on it, perhaps actually an autobiographical account of 
the last phase of the civil war, which is only preserved in this citation by 
Strabo and one by Plutarch (Antonius 59), yet it seems to have been the sole 
published treatise on the Parthian campaign (Plutarch, Life of Antony [ed. 
C. B. R. Pelling, Cambridge 1988], pp. 221, 240-1). He survived the regime 
change after Actium but nothing more is heard about him. His history was 
probably Strabo's source for the ethnography of Media Atropatene and 
parts of Armenia: the material tends to be favorable to Antonius. Whether 
he wrote his history after the final defeat of Antonius, or while he was still 
in power, and how this reflected his point of view, is not known (Benjamin 
Kelly, *Dellius, the Parthian Campaign, and the Image of Mark Antony," 
SLLRH 14 [2008] 209-34). For the Kadousians, see 11.13.4, Amardians, 
11.7.1, and Tapyrians, 11.8.8. The Kyrtians also lived in this region; their 
name suggests they might have been the ancestors of the modern Kurds. 

II.13.4. The Kadousians were mountaineers and renowned as warriors, 
who probably lived in the eastern regions of Atropatene, near the Caspian 
Sea (see also 11.7.1). They repeatedly caused difficulties for invading forces 
(Xenophon, Hellenika 2.1.13), and Antonius was only the latest to battle 
them. Strabo's summary of Antonius’ expedition into this area in 36 BC 
exonerated him from any fault, which suggests that the account comes 
from the official chronicler of the expedition, Dellius: other versions, such 
as those by Plutarch and Dio, are somewhat more balanced (Roberto 
Nicolai, “Strabone e la campagna partica di Antonio. Critica della fonti 
e critica del testo," in Studi sullxi libro dei Geographika di Strabone |ed. 
Giusto Traina, Galatina 2001] 95-126). Nevertheless Antonius officially 
announced that the invasion of Armenia had been a success, and even 
issued joint coinage with Kleopatra having the legend "Armenia Devicta" 
(Sutherland, Roman Coins 114). It was a turning point in his career and he 
never returned to Rome. Despite Antonius' culpability, the treachery of 
Artavasdes II was indeed a problem. He had come to the throne by 55 Bc, 
and, like all rulers in this region, had to balance his relationships with both 
the Romans and the Parthians. After the disaster of M. Licinius Crassus at 
Karrhai in 53 Bc, he was less well-disposed toward the Romans, and it was 
one of Antonius’ blunders in the campaign of 36 Bc to rely on him, since 
there is little doubt that the king misled him. He was taken to Alexandria 
and imprisoned, and was executed shortly before Actium (Sullivan, Near 
Eastern Royalty 285—90). 
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Antonius seems to have been particularly unfortunate in his choice of 
guides through this difficult terrain, and another one, unnamed, was 
blamed for choosing a circuitous route from the crossing of the 
Euphrates at Zeugma into Armenia. A distance of 8,000 stadia (about 
1,600 km.) is indeed several times that of any direct path, but it is 
impossible to tell whether this was topographically necessary or treachery 
(Plutarch, ed. Pelling, 225). 

11.13.5. Astyages was the last king of an independent Media, being 
deposed by Cyrus, allegedly a relative, around 550 Bc. The "Syrian" empire 
is in fact the Assyrians, whose state collapsed with the fall of Ninevah to the 
Medes in 612 Bc. For Ekbatana, see r1.13.1: “winter” is an obvious error for 
"summer." 

11.13.6. The Kossaians, Elymaians, and Paraitakenians were to the west 
of Media, and are discussed in Book 16. Strabo used “east” where he meant 
"west" in this section: it mentions Parthyaia, which is more to the east of 
Media, but then all the other ethnyms refer to peoples on the western side, 
between Media and Mesopotamia, catalogued roughly from the northwest 
to the southeast. 

Nearchos of Crete (FGrHist #133) was an important member of 
Alexander’s expedition (Heckel, Whos Who 171-3), best known for his 
account of the sea journey from the mouth of the Indos to the Persian Gulf, 
which Strabo summarized in Book 15. Nevertheless Strabo found that his 
proclivity toward mythic rendering of actual events affected his reliability 
(2.1.9). The brigand peoples that Nearchos catalogued all lived in the 
western mountains of Media, a region that Alexander passed through in 
the winter of 331-330 BC. Apolloniatis, formerly Sitakene, is the territory 
between the Tigris River and the Zagros Mountains, north of Babylonia, 
so named because of the city of Apollonia, probably a foundation of 
Seleukos I (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 94—5). Massabatike 
is in the mountains to the east. 

Strabo also named three Hellenistic foundations in Media. Laodikeia 
was in the western part, at modern Nihavand. Its founder was probably 
Antiochos I (Pliny, Natural History 6.115). Apameia (see 11.9.1) is hard to 
distinguish from Rhagai, but these may be two distinct settlements. It was 
a foundation of Seleukos I, as was the renaming of Rhagai as Europos 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 204, 209—10, 218-19). The source 
for at least part of this material was the Parthika of the historian of the first 
century BC, Apollodoros of Artemita. 

1.13.7. For a person from the Mediterranean, Media would have seemed 
cold and high, especially in the vicinity of Ekbatana, which is at 1,830 m. 
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The Elburz Mountains (considered by Greeks to be part of the Tauros) 
divided Media into a high southern portion and a low northern part, that 
around the Caspian Sea. The olive was seen as a defining element of 
civilization, and since it did not truly grow beyond the Caspian Gates, 
that was the end of the civilized world (Dalby, Food 237-8). 

Hippobotos as a toponym is otherwise unknown, and it may be 
Strabo's creation, a play on Iliad 2.287 (and elsewhere), the epithet of 
Argos in the Peloponnesos. But nonetheless there was a plain in Media 
(perhaps in the region of modern Harsin), southwest of Ekbatana, where 
the famous Nesaian horses were bred and pastured. This was a region of 
early horse-breeding, and the local horses were widely known. They were 
probably mentioned by Ezekiel (27:14) in the sixth century Bc, and then 
later by Herodotos (7.40), who noted that they drew the chariot of the 
Persian king (Drews, Coming of the Greeks 112-13). As many as 160,000 
grazed at one time in the plain, but their number had been reduced by two- 
thirds by the time of Alexander (Arrian, Anabasis 7.13.1). In Strabo’s day 
they may have been bred into a larger variety used by the Parthians. 

“Medic” pasturage was probably a type of lucerne, Medicago sativa, 
which was known in Athens by the late fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, 
Hippes 606). Silphium was a spice, now extinct, that was related to fennel, 
and which came from the Kyrenaia (17.3.20—3). That which was called 
silphium in Media was probably asafoetida (Ferula assafoetida), common in 
that region and known since Akkadian times. Alexander's people wrongly 
identified this as silphium (Arrian, Anabasis 3.28.6—7), and it gradually 
replaced true silphium as the latter became extinct (Dalby, Food 29). 

11.13.8. The maximum dimension of 4,100 stadia (about 820 km.) is 
comparable to a line from eastern lower Mesopotamia to Hyrkania. 
Sigriane, mentioned only here by Strabo, cannot be located. The reason 
for the comparison with Kappadokia is not immediately clear, but it may 
be that Strabo was contrasting Media with a region that he knew well. His 
source for the tribute of Kappadokia was not Herodotos (it was not 
mentioned in the list of provinces, 3.90—5). 

11.13.9. Strabo concluded his discussion of Media with an ethnography, 
as was his habit. His main point was that the more familiar Persian customs 
were essentially Median, and just as the Persians had absorbed the Median 
empire politically, they absorbed their life styles and dress: Herodotos 
(1135) had hinted at this, but did not go into detail. Yet oddly the 
Persians were southerners and the Medians northerners, so the same style 
of dress would not be suitable for both. That the Medes and Persians 
dressed like women was a common Greek stereotype. 
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11.13.10. The association of the Kolchian sorceress Medea and her son 
Medos with the Medes was as old as the sixth century Bc (Hekataios of 
Miletos F286), but is probably not from the original Greek epic tradition 
(Alessio Antonio De Siena, “Medea e Medos, eponimi della Media,” in 
Studi sull'xi libro dei Geographika di Strabone |ed. Giusto Traina, Galatina 
2001] 85-94). Nonetheless it became firmly part of Greek belief, and, 
according to Aischylos and Herodotos, was also the Median point of 
view (Aischylos, Persians 765; Herodotos 7.62). To be sure, there was 
a tendency among the Greeks to see their heroic personalities as founders 
of eastern kingdoms: the same was believed about Perseus and the Persians 
(16.4.20). For the supposed memorials to Jason that were to be seen in the 
region of the southern Caucasus and Media, see 11.4.8. 

11.13.11. Some of the material in Strabo's ethnography of the Medes is 
remindful of Herodotos (1.135—6), especially the desire to have many wives, 
which he described as actually a Persian custom, with the understanding 
that the Persians inherited much of their culture from the Medes, as Strabo 
himself noted. 

The northern Medes were the people in the northwestern part of the 
territory, essentially Atropatene (11.13.1), who had more of the character- 
istics of the mountaineers of the Caucasus, with their limited diet and 
primitive agriculture. 


Part 14: Armenia 


11.14.1. Armenia is the territory around the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and extending east beyond modern Lake Van. It lies north of 
Mesopotamia and northwest of Media, and extends north into the south- 
ern Caucasus. The Armenians became part of the Persian empire, and 
appeared on the famous map that Aristagoras of Miletos showed the 
Spartans in 399 Bc (Herodotos 5.49, 52). After the time of Alexander, the 
region became Seleukid, and then part of an independent hellenized 
kingdom, eventually with varying ties to both the Romans and the 
Parthians. Strabo's description is unusually detailed, perhaps because of 
contemporary interest due to the recent expeditions of Pompeius and 
Antonius. For Mt. Paryadres, see 11.2.4. Mt. Skydises (modern Kackar 
Dag), often mentioned in tandem with the previous, lies above the south- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, east of Paryadres. 

11.14.2. The sources of both the Euphrates and Tigris were in Armenia, 
but it is not certain how they were defined in antiquity among the many 
upper tributaries. The Tigris was believed (erroneously) to flow through 
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Lake Thonitis (modern Lake Van): see 11.12.3 and 11.14.8. The course of the 
Euphrates was better defined. For Mesopotamia, see 16.1.21. 

For Kommagene, see 16.2.3, and the Melitenians, 12.1.2. Sophene is on 
the upper Tigris, north of Mesopotamia. An independent kingdom was 
established here around 330 Bc (it had been a Persian satrapy), which 
lasted, although somewhat under Seleukid control, until taken over by 
the Armenians in the early first century Bc. Akisilene was north of 
Sophene, along the upper Euphrates in the vicinity of modern Erzincan. 
Much of this area was often under Armenian control. Karkathiokerta (see 
also Pliny, Natural History 6.26) was on the Tigris, perhaps near modern 
Egil. Mt. Abos is the high peak of modern Bingöl Dağları, southwest of 
Erzurum. Nibaros, mentioned only here and at 11.14.14, is presumably 
a mountain ridge, but it is difficult to imagine a single feature extending all 
the way to Media, and it may merely be a general term for the summits 
from west of Lake Van toward the Iranian plateau. 

II.14.3. For the Araxes River, which flows in a circular route as Strabo 
described, and which was the major river of northern Armenia, draining 
into the lower Kyros, see 11.4.2. Azara is mentioned only here (the Azara in 
the Geographical Guide [5.9.13] of Ptolemy seems too far north), and has 
not been located, but was on the upper Araxes, northeast of modern 
Erzurum. For Artaxata, the Armenian capital, see 1.14.6. 

11.14.4. The high rugged country of Armenia was not conducive to the 
grapevine, an indication of its rather primitive nature. The Araxene Plain 
is the upland valley (averaging 900 m. in elevation) in which the sources of 
the Araxes River as well as the major city of Armenia, Artaxata, are located. 
Sakesene is the northernmost portion of Armenia, bordering on the Kyros 
River, and noted for its honey (11.7.2). Gogarene is farther west, a fertile 
plateau region near the sources of the Kyros in the borderlands between 
Armenia and Iberia. This was one of the most remote areas to produce the 
olive. Phauene and Orchistene are mentioned nowhere else, and 
Komisene only at 11.9.1; they presumably are districts along the northern 
edges of Armenia. 

Chorzene, mentioned only here and at 11.14.5, is another northern region 
of Armenia, perhaps near Kambisene (11.4.1), which itself lies across the 
Kyros River from Sakasene. The report about heavy snowfalls comes from 
Strabo's two regular informants on Armenia, Apollonides and 
Theophanes. Since this seems to have been near where Pompeius tra- 
veled, it probably relates to the eastern Caucasus. It was well known that 
old snow or glacial ice could produce animals. Skoleps, the word used by 
Apollonides, seems merely to mean “larvae” (Aristotle, Research on 
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Animals 5.19); Theophanes’ word, thrips, is similar but more specific 
(Malcolm Davies and Jeyaraney Kathirithamby, Greek Insects [London 
1986] 99). Theophrastos (Research on Plants 5.4.5—6) discussed how these 
insects affected decaying wood. 

Strabo’s personal knowledge of mining practices is revealed again in his 
analogy between the glacial ice creatures and the gnats or mosquitos found 
in mines. His word, konops, is common for these insects (Aischylos, 
Agamemnon 892; Herodotos 2.95; Davies and Kathirithamby, Greek Insects 
165-7). It was believed that they were produced from fire through some 
sort of spontaneous generation (Apuleius, de deo Socratis 8). 

11.14.5. Artaxias (I) and Zariadris, perhaps relatives, were regional com- 
manders at the time of the Seleukid king Antiochos III (reigned 222—187 
Bc). During his reign the two declared their independence: Artaxias 
became king of Armenia, establishing a dynasty that lasted until 
the Augustan period, and Zariadris became king of Sophene (Lee 
E. Patterson, “Rome’s Relationship With Artaxias I of Armenia,” AHB 15 
[2001] 154-62). His dynasty lasted until it was deposed by Tigranes II of 
Armenia at the beginning of the first century Bc, and Sophene was 
absorbed into Armenia. Strabo's list is the fullest extant of the districts of 
Armenia, with regions known nowhere else, and some that cannot be 
specifically located, such as Amphissene, Odomantis, or Xerxene. 
Basoropaida is probably east of Lake Van, and Karenitis above modern 
Erzurum. Tamoritis, or l'amonitis, is perhaps in the upper Tigris valley. 

11.14.6. Strabo catalogued the primary cities of Armenia (Guisto Traina, 
"Strabone e le città dell’ Armenia,” in Studi sullxi libro dei Geographika di 
Strabone |ed. Giusto Traina, Galatina 2001] 141-54). Artaxata, the 
Armenian capital, was located in a bend of the Araxes: today the river is 
south of the site, which is near modern Aralik. It cannot have been 
a healthy place, but remained the main Armenian city into Roman imper- 
ial times. Hannibal was at the court of Artaxias I in the early 180s Bc, during 
his widespread wanderings in the last decade of his life after being expelled 
from Carthage. He planned the city and supervised its construction 
(Plutarch, Lucullus 31.4). The other eponymous city of Artaxias, Arxata, 
mentioned only by Strabo, is perhaps down the Araxes at modern 
Shahtakht. Nothing further is known about the treasuries of Tigranes II 
(ruled c. 95-55 Bc) and that of an unspecified Artavasdes, either the first of 
that name, who ruled c. 160-120 Bc, or the second, the nemesis of 
Antonius, who ruled from about 55 Bc until he was deposed in 34 BC. 

Babyra and Olane are mentioned only here. Artagerai, although it 
cannot be located beyond probably being on the Araxes, was known for an 
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incident in Roman history. It was here that Gaius Caesar, the grandson 
of Augustus, was fatally wounded on 9 September Ap 2, while negotiating 
with the local commander, Ador (Adduus in Latin, Velleius 2.102.2), during 
a long siege. Gaius never recovered and died in Lykia early in Ap 4 (Syme, 
Anatolica 329-30). 

11.14.7. For the Phasis River, see 11.2.17. The Lykos River is the modern 
Kelkit Cay, which has its source in western Armenia and flows west across 
northern Pontos before joining the Iris and emptying into the Black Sea 
near Herakleia (modern Ereğli). In what was the ancient equivalent of 
a topographical error, Eratosthenes (Geography, F119) mistakenly wrote 
down the next river entering into the Black Sea to the east, the Thermodon 
(for which, see 12.3.15). 

11.14.8. Lake Mantiane (or Matiane) is modern Lake Urmia. 
The ancient name may be from Armenian m ‘tin, which means “dark” 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 8, p. 124). Within the knowledge of antiquity, Lake 
Mantiane was indeed the largest salt lake after the Maiotis, since the 
Caspian Sea was believed to be part of the External Ocean and the Aral 
was hardly known. Today Lake Urmia is ranked sixth. 

Lake Arsene or Thonitis (also Thopitis), modern Lake Van, is actually 
not in the Tigris basin, and in fact is isolated from any river system. 
Nevertheless tributaries of the Tigris are only a few kilometers from its 
southeastern corner, and thus it was not difficult to believe that these were 
connected to the lake, especially given the Greek fascination with under- 
ground rivers. The etymology of "tigris" (meaning “arrow”) seems to have 
some authority (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 8, p. 125), and had been a common 
belief since at least the time of Eratosthenes. The single type of fish found 
in the lake is the darekh, a variety of herring. The course of the Tigris was 
outlined from its alleged source to the Persian Gulf. For Opis and the Wall 
of Semiramis, in Mesopotamia, see 2.1.26. 

11.14.9. Hyspiratis seems a created name ("Beyond Spiratis," perhaps 
a variant of Syspiritis: see 11.4.8), so it may not be an actual toponym but 
from a report of an expedition into remote regions southeast of the Black 
Sea. Since the data are from the era of Alexander, the topography is even 
more vague than Strabo's usual material from the first century Bc. Kaballa 
is cited nowhere else. The passage is corrupt, and Menon may have 
disappeared while on the reconnaissance, which was far from the known 
route of Alexander and is recorded in no other source (Heckel, Who's Who 
166). If the expedition occurred, it may have been an unsuccessful attempt 
to reach the world of the Golden Fleece (Paul Bernard, “Alexandre, Ménon 
et les mines d'or d’Arménie,” in Travaux de numismatique grecque offerts à 
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Georges Le Rider [ed. Michel Amandry and Silvia Hurter, London 1999] 
37—64). 

Sandyx is not certainly identified. According to Dioskourides (5.88) it 
was a preparation of white lead (psymythion) whose major function seems 
to have been as a coloring (Vergil, Eclogues 4.45; Pliny, Natural History 
35.40). For the Nesaian horses, see 11.13.7. Tribute based on the products of 
a territory was a common feature of the Persian empire, reflected in 
Herodotos’ catalogue of the satrapies (3.90—95) and Strabo's own report 
on Kappadokia and Media (11.13.8). The Mithrakana — Strabo is the only 
classical author to mention the festival by name (see also Athenaios 
10.434€) — emphasized the bringing of gifts, drinking, and dancing. 
It probably took place in the autumn, and was one of the more important 
Persian festivals (Albert De Jong, Traditions of the Magi: Zoroastrianism in 
Greek Literature [Leiden 1977] 371-7). 

Cavalry troops were common in this horse-breeding region — Strabo 
regularly emphasized the local abilities at horsemanship — and the report of 
6,000 Armenian cavalry at the time of Antonius’ expedition, which 
became part of his army, almost certainly comes from Dellius’ account 
(see also Plutarch, Antonius 37.3). 

11.14.10. One of the goals of Pompeius’ expedition was to ascertain the 
loyalty of the Armenian king, Tigranes II. They met at Artaxata in late 
66 Bc, and Tigranes entered into an official relationship with Rome as an 
allied king with reduced territory (Plutarch, Pompeius 33.5; Appian, 
Mithridateios 106; Syriaka 49; Dio 36.53.2). Eastern kingdoms were always 
wealthy from the Roman point of view, and Pompeius' ability to give 
a payment to each soldier under his command is also a fine example of the 
creation of a bond of loyalty between the troops and their commander 
(rather than to the Roman Republic), a situation that was so pernicious in 
the first century BC. 

11.14.11. The distance of 1,000 schoinoi is 4,000 stadia by the calculation 
of Theophanes (F6), or about 800 km., certainly a maximum possible 
dimension for Armenia, but figures were vague in this remote territory, and 
the Armenian kingdom was being reduced in size even as Theophanes 
wrote (Plutarch, Pompeius 33.4). For the variable length of the schoinos see 
ILII.5 and 17.1.24. 

11.14.12. The story of Armenos, the eponym of Armenia, was previously 
discussed at 11.4.8. He was not part of the original epic tradition, as far as is 
known, but the memory of Jason and his companions survived in the 
regions of Armenia, Kolchis, and the Caucasus. Both of the sources cited 
by Strabo — Kyrsilos and Medios — were companions of Alexander from 
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Thessaly, where the obscure town of Armenion (11.4.8) was, and it was an 
easy conclusion to connect that town with Armenia through the assumed 
Armenos. This is the only time that Strabo cited either of these sources, an 
indication of the narrow focus of their writings. Kyrsilos is unknown 
beyond this reference, but Medios has a more visible profile, and was active 
in the wars of the Successors as a follower of Demetrios (I) Poliorketes 
(Heckel, Whos Who 101, 158). Presumably much of Sections 12-14 are from 
the two Thessalians, including the discussion of connections between 
Armenian and Thessalian dress. A fragment from an unknown play of 
Sophokles (F777) refers to a Thessalian garment, but whether this has any 
reference to the Thessalian clothing of tragic actors cannot be determined. 
It is clear that Kyrsilos and Medios were anxious to prove that there was 
some relationship between their homeland and Armenia, and, needless to 
say, this fit into Alexander’s self-image as belonging to the heroic world. 
In fact, Medios was known to be a vigorous flatterer of the king (Plutarch, 
How to Tell a Flatterer From a Friend 24), and, given his name, might have 
had an affinity for tales about Jason. 

Kalachene and Adiabene are regions of Assyria: see 16.1.1. Parmenion was 
the influential commander and advisor of both Philip II and Alexander until 
he fell out of favor and was executed at Ekbatana. He allegedly destroyed the 
otherwise-unknown Temple of Jason at Abdera (presumably the famous 
Thracian city) in order to enhance Alexander’s reputation, but the tale is 
peculiar and cannot easily be explained (Pearson, Lost Histories 69). 

11.14.13. The alternative name for the Peneios — the Araxes — and the 
Greek derivation of the word are found only here. Presumably this is more 
from Kyrsilos and Medios, and a further attempt to bring together 
Thessalian and Armenian history. There is no reason to believe that the 
“Araxes,” as applied to the Armenian river, is anything other than an 
indigenous name. It flows into the broad Araxene Plain, much of which 
is below sea level, and joins the Kyros, eventually reaching the Caspian Sea. 
The precipitous course implied in the Thessalian account is not apparent. 

Herodotos (1.202) wrote of an Araxes River in the territory of the 
Massagetians, east of the Caspian Sea (see also 11.8.6—7). This is a confusion, 
or an alternate name for the Iaxartes. Strabo realized that there was a problem, 
but did not elaborate. Kallisthenes was the official historian of Alexander's 
expedition (11.11.4). Unlike Herodotos, he was subject to the topographical 
confusions created by Alexander and his recorders. 

11.14.14. The Ainianians originally lived in Thessaly around Mt. Ossa, and 
in the nearby Dotian Plain (9.5.22). Ouitia (see 11.8.8) was on the north- 
western Caspian littoral. For Abos and Nibaros, see 1.14.2, yet Mt. Abos, as 
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described there, was in Armenia, nowhere near Median Ekbatana, and 
topography — probably still from Kyrsilos and Medios — seems particularly 
confused. A Temple of Baris in Ekbatana is cited nowhere else, but Baris was 
the great mountain in Armenia, popularly Mt. Ararat (modern Büyükagri 
Dag), where Noah landed after the Flood (Nikolaos of Damascus [FGrHist 
#90] F72 = Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.94-5). The Saraparians are 
a virtually unknown Thracian people, and the Gouranians were mentioned 
nowhere else. Presumably this Thracian migration was part of the attempt by 
Kyrsilos and Medios to prove connections between mainland Greece and 
Armenia. 

11.14.15. Having dispensed with the alleged mythological information 
about early Armenia, Strabo considered the history of the region since 
Persian times. Hydarnes was one of the seven conspirators who brought 
Dareios I to power in 522 Bc (Herodotos 3.70). There was a series of 
vigorous satraps in Armenia from the fifth century Bc, who were related 
to the royal family. Strabo cited the last of these satraps, also the last named 
Orontes, who ruled at the end of the third century Bc. Afterward Armenia 
was divided between the two commanders of Antiochos III, Artaxias I and 
Zariadris (see also 11.14.5). Antiochos was defeated by the Romans at 
Magnesia near Mt. Sipylos in western Anatolia in early 189 Bc, and the 
peace treaty the following year substantially reduced his territory (Peter 
Derow, "The Arrival of Rome: From the Illyrian Wars to the Fall of 
Macedon," in A Companion to the Hellenistic World (ed. Andrew Erskine, 
Oxford 2003] 51-70, at 65). This provided the opportunity to create an 
independent Armenia under the two commanders. 

Tigranes II, great-grandson of Artaxias, came to power around 95 Bc and 
ruled for forty years, extending the Armenian kingdom to its greatest 
extent, from the Caspian and Black seas to Kappadokia on the 
Mediterranean, and into northern Mesopotamia. His long and varied 
career was briefly summarized by Strabo (see also Sullivan, Near Eastern 
Royalty 97-105, 280—4). Tigranes founded his capital, Tigranokerta (the 
"Iberia" of Strabo's text can hardly be correct), in the southern portion of 
his empire, from where he could position himself for control of 
Mesopotamia and the Levant. Its precise location remains uncertain but 
it was probably on or near the upper Tigris (Syme, Azatolica 58-65). 
Tigranokerta was intended to be a cosmopolitan city, with a substantial 
Greek, Persian, and indigenous population (Plutarch, Lucullus 25-8). Yet 
Tigranes' expansionism led to a Roman response, and L. Licinius Lucullus 
(consul 74 Bc), who had been campaigning against Mithridates VI (with 
whom Tigranes had allied himself), moved against the Armenian king in 
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69 BC, capturing and destroying the unfinished Tigranokerta, reducing it 
to a village. Tigranes survived for another decade or more in lessened 
cirumstances. When Antonius went against the Parthians in 36 BC, 
Tigranes' son Artavasdes II was on the throne, who caused much difficulty 
for the Romans, resulting in his eventual execution. Rule of Armenia 
passed to his brother, Artaxias I], and the Armenian kingship came 
under close Roman supervision. 

11.14.16. Anaitis (see also 12.3.37), more properly Anahita, was the 
Persian goddess of fertilizing waters, who may have been Babylonian in 
origin. Her cult was widespread, extending from Sardis to Baktria 
(Berossos Fiz). Among the Greeks she was equated with Artemis 
(Plutarch, Artaxerxes 27.3), although it is obvious that her cult, involving 
temple prostitution, was quite different. 

Temple prostitution intrigued the Greeks. In addition to the Lydian 
practice described by Herodotos (1.93), which was parallel to the cult of 
Anahita in that women could only be married after a period of prostitu- 
tion, it flourished in Babylon (Herodotos 1.199). To Greeks, it was 
a foreign custom, but it also existed in cosmopolitan Greek port cities 
such as Corinth (8.6.20). 


BOOK I2 


Central and Northern Anatolia 


Book 12 is the first of three devoted to Anatolia, the most detailed portion of 
the Geography. One might expect this, because Anatolia was Strabo’s home 
and that of his family. Moreover, it was the location of Troy, and, in his 
view, the heartland of Greek culture, something that Strabo emphasized 
by cataloguing the important citizens from each major city, beginning 
with Homer and continuing to his own contemporaries, a not-too-subtle 
reminder to his Roman readers where true civilization originated (Johannes 
Engels, "Avépss 2vS0§01 or ‘men of high reputation’ in Strabo’s Geography,” 
in Strabo’ Cultural Geography: The Making of a Kolossourgia |ed. Daniela 
Dueck et al., Cambridge 2006] 129-43). 

Book 12 is connected to Book 11 in northeastern Anatolia, to Book 7 at 
the Bosporos, to Book 16 in the southeast, and to Books 13—14 in the west 
and south. Its opening sentences are lost, but how much is missing is not 
known. Strabo often began his books with a transitional passage, and this is 
what seems to be lacking. 


Part 1: Introduction to Kappadokia 


12.1.1. The extant text begins abruptly, and all that remains is a list of the 
boundaries of this Anatolian region, describing the adjoining territories in 
a counterclockwise circuit from Armenia and Kolchis to western and 
southern Anatolia. Kappadokia is thus in southeastern Anatolia, generally 
north of the Tauros. 

It was a territory that Strabo knew well, and his data come from a variety 
of sources and periods (Anastasia Sofou, "Strabo and the Hlistorical 
Geography of Cappadocia," MediterrAnt 8 [2005] 739—66). There are 
many toponyms cited that are known from nowhere else and cannot easily 
be identified, if at all. Josephus regularly called him "Strabo of Kappadokia" 
(Josephus, Against Apion 2.84; Jewish Antiquities 13.286, etc.), suggesting 
that there was a tradition that Strabo had strong connections with the 
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district, something that may have been more apparent in the Historical 
Commentaries, his only work known to Josephus. 

12.1.2. For the Kataonians and Melitene, at the southern edge of 
Kappadokia, see 12.2.1-2. Strabo enumerated the ten districts of 
Kappadokia at 12.1.4, and they are discussed individually in Part 2. 
Archelaos was placed on the throne of Kappadokia in 36 Bc by Antonius, 
and lasted for over fifty years, becoming one of the last survivors of the 
republican era. He became the most senior and distinguished of the eastern 
kings and was a notable scholar. After Tiberius’ accession in AD 14, king and 
emperor were repeatedly at odds, and he was summoned to Rome to 
explain himself, as it was believed that he had become dangerously power- 
ful. He died while in the city (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 182-5). 
Ariarathes III (ruled c. 255—220 Bc), a descendant of Persian satraps, was 
the first to call himself king of Kappadokia: the collapse of his dynasty 
during the Mithridatic wars and a subsequent period of instability was 
what led Antonius to seek a new king. 

12.1.3. The region of Kappadokia lies at the narrowest part of Anatolia: 
the “isthmus” extends about 400 km. from the northeast corner of the 
Mediterranean (the Issic Gulf) to the Black Sea. The Halys River, men- 
tioned regularly in Book 12, was an important boundary, as Herodotos 
(1.6) had determined. “Within the Halys" is to its west. The river (modern 
Kızılırmak) today is the longest completely within Turkey (1,355 km. in 
length) and flows in a great arc southwest from its origins between 
Kappadokia and Pontos. By Strabo's definition (11.12.1) this is all territory 
“within” the Tauros, and he listed the major Anatolian ethnic groups, all of 
whom are discussed in Books 12-14. 

12.1.4. This is the only evidence of a Persian division of Kappadokia 
(unless suggested by Arrian, Anabasis 1.16.3), which may have happened 
near the end of the Persian period. When the Hellenistic organization was 
established in the 320s Bc, the split was confirmed. For Pontos, to the north 
of Great Kappadokia (Kappadokia proper) see 12.3.32—42. The exact date of 
Archelaos' death is not known, but it was in AD 17 or 18, probably earlier 
rather than later (Tacitus, Annals 2.42). The new Roman province was 
created during Germanicus’ eastern expedition of Ap 18-19: one of his 
subordinates, Q. Veranius, was the first Roman official (Tacitus, Annals 
2.56). Thus there is an unusually narrow window for the period that Strabo 
was finalizing this section of the Geography, and this is one of the later 
datum points in the compositional history of the work. 

The first five districts of Kappadokia are discussed in greater detail 
elsewhere in Book 12 or, in the case of Kilikia, at 14.5.1-19. They are all 
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in the south and west of central Kappadokia. The remaining five, lying 
more to the north, were mentioned only in passing by Strabo, and were 
rural areas of little importance. Laouiansene is east of the upper Halys, and 
Sargarausene is to its southwest in the Antitauros Mountains. Saraouene, 
Chamenene, and Morimene are to the northwest, across the Halys. 
Kastabala and Kybistra are in the region of Tyana: see 12.2.7. For Derbe 
and its tyrant Antipatros, see 12.6.3. Rough Kilikia is the rugged western 
part of the territory, where Archelaos had his main city, Elaioussa (14.5.6). 


Part 2: Kappadokia (continued) 


12.2.1. Melitene is in eastern Kappadokia at the westernmost point on the 
Euphrates. It was an ancient region, going back to Hittite times, but in 
Strabo's day it had no city (12.2.6). Tomisa (near modern Izolu) was across 
(east of) the Euphrates in Sophene, at a major crossing of the river on the 
main east—west road across and beyond to the east (Syme, Anatolica 9—10). 
It is not known when it was transferred from Kappadokia to Sophene, but 
the city was given back to the current king of Kappadokia, Ariobarzanes I, 
by Lucullus in 69 Bc, when he was on his way to Tigranokerta. 

12.2.2. Kataonia is in southern Kappadokia, in the vicinity of the 
Antitauros Mountains. Its major center was Komana (see 12.2.3). For the 
Amanos Mountains, see 11.12.2. 

12.2.3. Komana in Kappadokia (not the same as Komana in Pontos, for 
which see 12.3.32—6) is located at modern Sar in the valley of the Saros 
River, where it comes out of a mountainous gorge and enters the 
Kataonian Plain. This was the central sanctuary of the Anatolian deity 
Ma, a divinity of warfare and victory, equated with the Greek goddess 
Enyo, who fought alongside Ares and the Trojans (Homer, Iliad 5.5923). 
Strabo spent time at the sanctuary, perhaps because an ancestor, Dorylaos, 
had been priest at the other major shrine of Ma, Komana in Pontos 
(12.3.33). There may have been other undocumented connections between 
Strabo and the priesthood of Ma. His description of the Pontic shrine 
provides further details about the cult, and the reports on the two shrines 
are the most complete information on the goddess. Kappadokian Komana 
was in its final flourishing years — the priest was the second most important 
official in Kappadokia — and the political importance of the sanctuary 
declined after the region became a Roman province. Any association with 
Iphigeneia and Orestes, including the etymology of “Komana,” is probably 
merely hellenization, and is not documented before Strabo, although in the 
Roman period tokens of Iphigeneia were to be seen at the site (Dio 36.11). 
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Excavations have revealed nothing before the Roman imperial period 
(Richard P. Harper and Inci Bayburtluoglu, “Preliminary Report on 
Excavations at Sar, Comana Cappadociae, in 1967," AnatSt 18 [1968] 
149-58). 

The Saros River (modern Seyhan Nehri) flows out of the Antitauros 
Mountains and heads southwest, entering the coastal plain of Kilikia and 
passing through the modern city of Adana. It reaches the Mediterranean 
after a course of 580 km., the longest river in Turkey to flow into that sea. 

12.2.4. The Pyramos River (modern Ceyhan Nehri) flows east of the 
Saros, southwest from the Antitauros into the Kilikian plain and the 
Mediterranean. The detailed autoptic account is the best extant about 
the river and its deep narrow gorge. For modern descriptions of these 
canyons, see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, pp. 52-3. Strabo (1.3.7) had already 
cited the oracle and the extensive siltation formed by the river outflow 
when he discussed visible changes to the surface of the earth. In Book 12 he 
added the comparison with the Nile and the joining of the island of Pharos 
at Alexandria to the mainland. In antiquity the mouth of the Pyramos was 
about 130 km. from the northeast promontory of Cyprus. 

12.2.6. Section 12.2.6 is normally placed before Section 12.2.5 in order to 
preserve the sequence of the three priesthoods. Azamora and Dastarkon 
are mentioned only here and cannot be located. The Karmalas River (see 
also 12.2.8) is probably the Zamanti Su, a major tributary of the Saros, 
entering from the west. The two fortresses are in the rugged territory not 
far above its mouth. The Sanctuary of Kataonian Apollo is otherwise 
unknown. The large number of toponyms and cult centers cited nowhere 
else reveals Strabo’s intimate knowledge of a region in which he spent an 
extended period of time. 

Herpa (see also 12.2.8) was on the main road through Sophene leading 
from Mazaka to Tomisa, where it crossed the Karmalas River, perhaps at 
modern Kizilhan. Argos is not certainly located, but may be the same as 
Mt. Argaios (modern Hasan Dag). Nora or Neroassos is probably at Gelin 
Tepe, northeast of Hasan Dağ, where there is a Byzantine fortress. In early 
319 BC, Eumenes of Kardia, who had been on the expedition with 
Alexander and was assigned Kappadokia in the arrangements after his 
death, was defeated by another companion and successor, Antigonos 
I Monopthalmos, satrap of Phrygia (Heckel, Whos Who 120-1, 32-4). 
Eumenes took refuge in Nora, and was besieged for a year, until the two 
commanders came to an agreement and Eumenes was released (Plutarch, 
Eumenes 10-12; Edward M. Anson, “The Siege of Nora: A Source 
Conflict,” GRBS 18 [1977] 251-6; Margherita Cassia, “La fortezza di Nora 
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in Cappadocia: testimonianze letterarie e riscontri archeologici," 
MediterrAnt 16 [2013] 337—70). In this region there was also the treasury 
of Sisenes, a petty chieftain who had his headquarters at Kadena (otherwise 
unknown). He attempted to seize the throne of Kappadokia from King 
Ariarathes IX, who reigned from 42 to 36 Bc (Appian, Civil War 5.7; 
Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 182). Sisenes is obscure: it has even been 
improbably suggested that he was the same as the person who actually 
ended up on the Kappadokian throne, Archelaos (Syme, Azatolica 148-50). 
More probably, he was someone who saw his chance at power in the 
unstable world of the Roman civil war immediately after the disposal of 
Brutus and Cassius, but who was quickly eliminated. He was one of the 
reasons that the triumvir Antonius needed to interfere in the Kappadokian 
succession, and Sisenes quickly vanished from the historical record. 

Garsaueira, an ancient Hittite city (at modern Aksaray), was in decline 
in the first century Bc (Jones, Cities 179-80). Morimene is presumably in 
western Kappadokia, but the Sanctuary of Ouenasian Zeus is otherwise 
unknown, despite being the second most important shrine in Kappadokia 
and an extensive and wealthy establishment. It was probably at Avenos 
(which seems to preserve the name), a major late Roman and Byzantine 
religious center on the Halys River (J. Eric Cooper and Michael J. Decker, 
Life and Society in Byzantine Cappadocia [New York 2012] 165). 

12.2.5. The third major cult in Kappadokia is equally obscure, and not 
even its name is certain. The text reads “dakie ou,” which makes no sense. 
“Dakeios” is a possible emendation but no such place or cult is known. 
The cistern may be the one near Tyana, a well that was fresh to honest 
people but dangerous to others, and was always full but never overflowed 
(Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 1.6). It was at the sanctuary of Zeus 
Asbamaios, perhaps the one described by Strabo (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, 
pp. 250-1). 

12.2.7. Tyana (modern Kemerhisar) lies in a volcanic plain in western 
Kappadokia, at the northern end of a rugged route through the pass known 
as the Kilikian Gates and down the Kydnos River to Tarsos. This was long 
a primary means of accessing the coast — it was used by Xenophon and 
Alexander — and remains a major highway and rail corridor today. 

Tyana, the second most important city in Kappadokia, was an ancient 
Hittite center, and continued to flourish in Strabo’s time, due to its 
location and the volcanic fertility of its hinterland. It was renamed 
Eusebeia, probably by the philhellene king Ariarathes V in the mid- 
second century Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 378-9). Its 
position on a “mound of Semiramis” — a reference to the semi-legendary 
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Assyrian queen who served as a repository for many of the achievements of 
the early ancient East (Herodotos 1.184) — is normal terminology in this 
part of the world for a site with visible early remains. About the time that 
Strabo was completing the Geography, the most famous citizen of Tyana, 
the holy man Apollonios, was in his youth, to be remembered through 
Philostratos’ fictionalized biography. 

Kastabala and Kybistra are difficult topographical problems. Kybistra 
was about 55-65 km. from Mazaka (see 12.2.9) and was probably on the 
road to Tyana at modern Eregli (Jones, Cities 177-8). But Kastabala — 
always mentioned by Strabo in tandem with Kybistra (12.1.4) — is another 
matter. Both towns were original Kilikian and were attached to 
Kappadokia. The difficulty is with Kastabala, the site of the cult of 
Perasia (only Strabo attached the name of Artemis to it). By all other 
accounts Kastabala was in eastern Kilikia at modern Bodrum Kalesi, 
a famous city with prominent remains, and nowhere near Kappadokia 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 366—8). This Kastabala had 
a vigorous cult of Perasia. Any resolution of this issue is impossible, but 
it is probable that there were two places named Kastabala, one in 
Kappadokia and the other in Kilikia. Whether Strabo conflated the two 
cannot be determined: to him Kastabala was only the city near Tyana. 
Confusion of two places may have been what happened, or there may have 
been a secondary cult center of Perasia in Kappadokian Kastabala that was 
also connected, in the hellenizing tradition, to the cults of Artemis that 
existed in central Anatolia (Syme, Azatolica 153-60). 

Elaioussa is on the coast of Rough Kilikia: see 14.5.6. Mazaka was the 
capital city of Kappadokia. It was an ancient Hittite center that was renamed 
Eusebeia, probably by Ariarathes V in the mid-second century Bc (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 377-9). Archelaos changed the name to 
Kaisareia, or Caesarea (preserved in the modern name of Kayseri), following 
the pattern of his contemporary allied kings of the Augustan period such as 
Juba II and Herod the Great. Coinage with the old name ended in 12 Bc and 
that with the new name had appeared by 9 Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 
752). Interestly, Strabo, whose information on Kappadokia was so detailed, 
seems to have been unaware of this change, suggesting that his visit to 
Mazaka and its region had been in his youth. The modern town obscures 
most ancient remains. 

Mt. Argaios, modern Erciyes Dag (not the same as the other 
Mt. Argaios, modern Hasan Dag, some distance to the southwest), is the 
highest mountain in Anatolia proper (west of Armenia), at 3,919 m. eleva- 
tion, but the idea that one could see both the Black Sea (400 km. north) 
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and the Issic Sea (the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean, 250 km. 
south) is improbable. Seeing across vast stretches of land from mountain 
summits to the sea was a popular folk tale, and the same was said about Mt. 
Haimos in the Balkans (7.5.1). 

The citizens of Mazaka were among those removed by Tigranes II to 
populate Tigranokerta in the 70s Bc, and the city was largely destroyed at 
that time. It was rebuilt by Pompeius a few years later (Appian, 
Mithridateios 115), but this presumably did not include its walls, and the 
locals made the best of the situation. Pompeius, who was involved in 
restraining piracy and brigandage, may have believed an unwalled city 
was the best policy. The region remains volcanically active: Strabo’s 
account is a thorough exposition of such a region. 

12.2.8. The Melas River (“Black River,” modern Kara Su, which trans- 
lates the ancient name) flows east to west and north of Mazaka at a somewhat 
lower elevation, eventually joining the Halys after about 30 km., passing 
through a region prone to flooding but with extensive outcrops of volcanic 
tufa. The narrows that Ariarathes (probably the fifth of that name, reigning 
in the mid-second century Bc) blocked are hard to locate, but perhaps are 
in the hills east of Mazaka. If “Euphrates” is not simply an error for 
“Halys,” there may have been a small stream of that name in the region, 
or the error may be due to the existence of another Melas River (modern 
Tohma Su) that does flow into the Euphrates (Ptolemy, Geographical 
Guide 5.6.8), but any activity on it would not affect Galatia, and the 
descriptive name “Melas” is common in east central Anatolia. There is 
no doubt of Ariarathes’ hydraulic activity, but the tale is certainly exag- 
gerated, for even though the marshy region around Mazaka is prone to 
flooding, it is improbable that it would extend to Galatia, over 150 km. 
downstream. Nonetheless the collapse of the dam was a major disaster that 
probably had a significant effect on agricultural productivity, and its 
seriousness is demonstrated by the Roman involvement in the reparations. 
Ariarathes was blamed for a second and similar disaster at Herpa on the 
Karmalas River (12.2.6), in northeastern Kilikia, which destroyed regions 
of the Kilikian Plain around Mallos (for which, see 14.5.16). Again there 
seems to have been exaggeration, for Mallos is not in the Karmalas 
drainage, and while an erratic and ostentatious personality might try 
again if one of his grandiose projects had failed, the stories have an 
anecdotal quality, the memory of government efforts gone badly wrong 
that harmed only the common people. 

12.2.9. It was clear that Mazaka, despite the disadvantages of its location, 
was settled because of certain natural resources that outweighed the 
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problems, and that there were royal fortresses that the king used for 
protection scattered around the country. The distance to the Black 
Sea is much greater than Strabo recorded, but that to the closest point 
on the Euphrates is reasonable. The Camp of Kyros (probably near 
modern Pozanti) is where the army of Cyrus the Younger, including 
Xenophon, stayed north of the Kilikian Gates: it was also believed 
(perhaps merely a confusion) that Cyrus the Great had camped there 
on his way to attack Kroisos of Lydia. Alexander stopped there in the 
summer of 333 BC (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.2.21; Quintus Curtius 3.4.1 
Arrian, Anabasis 2.4.3). 

Charondas of Katana was a semi-mythical lawgiver, whose efforts were 
prominent in Sicily and southern Italy. He probably lived in the seventh or 
sixth century Bc, the early years of Greek settlement in the west (Plato, 
Republic 10.3; Cicero, de legibus 1.57). How, or why, his laws ended up at 
Mazaka remains a mystery, but it perhaps was due to the hellenizing efforts 
of Ariarathes V, who had close ties with Athens and may have spent time 
in the city (Habicht, Athens 282). The Nomodos (a rare word meaning 
a “law-singer”) was based on the belief that early laws were sung, as the 
author of the Aristotelian Problems (19.28) believed. For the founding of 
Tigranokerta, see 11.14.15. 

12.2.10. The distances are surprisingly accurate. Kappadokia is generally 
higher than Pontos (its interior plain around Mazaka and Tyana is around 
1,200 m. in elevation). Pontos has a coastal climate but Kappadokia is 
continental, yet the volcanic uplands assured good crops. Bagadania is an 
isolated plain south of Mazaka, extending for about 50 km. at its maximum 
extent and averaging about 1,400 m. in elevation, surrounded by 
mountains. 

Sinopean red ochre (minium or cinnabar, but see Dioskourides 5.94) is 
mercury sulphide (HgS), and was primarily used as a red dye, often to 
decorate statues and other works of art (Pliny, Natural History 33.1122). 
Strabo did not indicate exactly where it was found in Kappadokia, but it 
was at a location where it could easily be exported through Sinope on the 
Black Sea (for which see 12.3.11): the term “Sinopean” is a classic example of 
naming objects from a point on their trade route, not their place of origin. 
For Iberian red ochre, see 3.2.6. Ephesos (see further, 14.1.20—5) languished 
in Hellenistic times, and suffered during the Mithridatic Wars, when many 
resident Italians were killed. In 84 Bc Sulla imposed strict terms on the city 
(Appian, Mithridateios 61-3). But it began to prosper again in the Augustan 
period, when it became the capital of the province of Asia, and by Strabo's 
time it was the largest emporium in western Anatolia. 
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The slabs of crystal and onyx discovered in Kappadokia appear to be 
a form of mica or selenite. Kappadokia produced the largest of these, but 
they were inferior because they were opaque (Pliny, Natural History 36.160, 
contradicting Strabo’s comment on their transparency), yet could be used 
for window glass. Unlike much of Strabo’s information on Kappadokia, 
this was not obtained by autopsy, and the account is somewhat vague, not 
even providing a name for the stone. Not much after Strabo’s time 
Dioskourides, who was from Kilikia and thus might be expected to have 
some familiarity with the region, called the stone selenite (moonstone) or 
aphroselenon (moonfoam), and wrote that it was useful — when turned 
into shavings or powder — for epilectics, although he preferred an Arabian 
variety (Dioskourides 5.141; E. Marianne Stern, “Ancient Glass in 
a Philological Context,” Mnemosyne 60 [2007] 341—406, at 342—9). 

Dasmenda - presumably one of the royal fortresses of Kappadokia — is 
not mentioned elsewhere, but may be near the Halys River at Kargasekmez 
Dag (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, p. 204), although the name exists in several 
locations. 

12.2.11. The Roman presence in Anatolia began in the early second 
century BC, especially after the Peace of Apameia in 188 Bc, when the 
Seleukid king Antiochos III lost his possessions beyond (north and west of) 
the Tauros (Polybios 21.45; R. M. Errington, “Rome Against Philip and 
Antiochus,” CAH 8 [2nd edn 1989] 244-89, at 286-9). The Seleukid 
empire lasted for over a century longer, until its last king, Antiochos 
XIII, was deposed by Pompeius in 64 Bc. But the Peace of Apameia 
involved the Romans in Anatolian affairs, and the decision was made to 
continue the existing royal line in Kappadokia — which went back to 
the third century Bc — under the current king, Ariarathes IV (reigned 
c. 220-163 BC; E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae (264-70 B.C.) [Oxford 1958] 
105-6). The formula that was used for the relationship was “friendship and 
alliance” (see also 13.4.2). Around 96 Bc the dynasty of the Ariarathids came 
to an end when Ariarathes VIII was expelled by Mithridates VI and died 
shortly thereafter (Justin, Epitome 38.2). Mithridates continued to interfere 
in Kappadokian affairs, putting forth several claimants to the throne, and 
the Roman Senate, expectedly concerned and having an historic relation- 
ship with the Kappadokian people, ended any monarchical claims and 
made the region independent. Yet this was not well received in 
Kappadokia, so the Senate then appointed as king a certain Ariobarzanes 
(I), who was perhaps a local chieftain of authority (the name is known in 
central Anatolia from at least the fifth century Bc: Xenophon, Hellenika 
1.4.7). Ariobarzanes, his son, and grandsons, ruled until around 36 Bc, 
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although weakly, and when the kingship became vacant at that time 
Antonius appointed Archelaos (Richard D. Sullivan, “The Dynasty of 
Cappadocia,” ANRW 2.7 [1980] 1125-68, at 1125-49). 


Part 3: Paphlagonia and Pontos 


12.3.1. Since Part 3 is about Strabo’s homeland, it is one of the longest of the 
Geography, with the Pontic portion going into great detail. Paphlagonia is 
the coastal region of the Black Sea in north central Anatolia, with Pontos 
immediately to its east, extending as far as Armenia. 

The opening of Part 3 —a parallel to Herodotos 1.6 and his introduction 
of Kroisos — has the tone of the beginning of an independent work, and 
may be from Strabo’s Historical Commentaries. Its emphasis on a person- 
ality rather than a region is unusual for the Geography, and it is both more 
historical in outlook and has a focus on the great ruler of the generation 
previous to Strabo, dying in 63 Bc, just about the time Strabo was born, 
and who was closely connected to Strabo’s family (one of Strabo’s 
ancestors was the king’s secretary). The royal line of Mithridates went 
back through six predecessors to the late fifth century Bc, and at its peak 
under Mithridates VI the kingdom controlled, directly or indirectly, 
most of the Black Sea littoral except the southwestern portions, and 
vast parts of the hinterland in all directions. Strabo’s definition of the 
kingdom — from Herakleia to Kolchis — refers only to the traditional 
limits of Pontos proper. 

For Herakleia, see 12.3.6. Herakleides of Pontos, active in the fourth 
century Bc, came to Athens and studied with Speusippos and then 
Aristotle, and later returned to Herakleia. His writings were extensive, 
including not only the expected philosophical works, but ones on 
tragedy and music, and perhaps on geography (Diogenes Laertios 
5-86-93). 

Rome contended with Mithridates VI for over thirty years, until, 
pursued by Pompeius, the king committed suicide in 63 Bc. In the settle- 
ment of his territories, some, especially in the west, were provincialized, 
and others handed over to regional dynasts as allied kings. Pylaimenes was 
the Paphlagonian leader at Troy (Homer, Miad 2.851), and local dynasts 
allegedly descended from him ruled the region until the territory was 
provincialized, probably in 6 or 5 Bc (Stephen Mitchell: Anatolia: Land, 
Men, and Gods in Asia Minor 1 [Oxford 1993] 91-2). For Galatia, to the 
south, see 12.5.1—4. These districts of northwest Anatolia remained rela- 
tively unstable due to the Roman civil war, and details of their organization 
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are often lacking until the Augustan period, which is presumably Strabo’s 
datum point of “today.” 

12.3.2. Strabo began his account of the region in the style of a periplous, 
seeing the Pontos (Black Sea) from the point of view of one entering it 
from the Bosporos, having sailed past Byzantion. The “Left Side of the 
Pontos” is the west coast (Thrace north to the Istros River), which was 
discussed at 7.6.1—2. Strabo’s route turned right, past the city of Chalkedon 
in the territory of Bithynia (12.4.1—10), and then along the territories of the 
Mariandynians and Kaukonians, and into Paphlagonia proper, which 
extended as far as the Halys River. He then reversed his perspective and 
briefly described the coast from east to west, with the territory of 
Mithridates VI ending at Herakleia, which was the boundary with 
Bithynia. 

12.3.3. Mysia (see 12.8.1-10) is the territory southwest of Bithynia. 
The Bithynians were believed to have been of Thracian origin, formerly 
living on the Strymon River (Herodotos 1.28, 7.75). The Maidobithynians 
(see 7.3.2) were also Thracians. Thynias is a toponym that appears on the 
Thracian coast of the Black Sea (7.6.1) and also in Bithynia, east of the 
Bosporos (see further 12.3.7). The Bebrykians were other Thracians who 
were believed to have settled in Bithynia (7.3.2), and the Mysians were seen 
to be the same as the Moisians, who lived on the Istros in the modern 
Serbian—Bulgarian frontier zone (7.3.10). 

12.3.4. The Mariandynians lived in the coastal regions around Herakleia, 
another ethnic group said to have migrated from Thrace at an early date. 
They were in Anatolia by the sixth century Bc, since they were part of the 
Lydian empire of Kroisos (Herodotos 1.28). Their eponymous ancestor, 
Mariandynos, documented no earlier than the fourth century Bc 
(Theopompos F388), was probably a late creation, perhaps a way of 
separating the Mariandynians from the Bithynians. They still retained 
their identity when Herakleia was established, probably in the second 
half of the sixth century Bc. Strabo was the only one to report that 
Herakleia was a Milesian settlement: Megara was usually listed as the 
founder, and Boiotians were also mentioned, all of which means that 
there were participants from several Greek regions (Stanley M. Burstein, 
Outpost of Hellenism: The Emergence of Heraclea on the Black Sea (Berkeley, 
Calif. 1976] 13-19). Yet Strabo, from not far away, presumably had local 
information, and recent archaeological and epigraphical data may confirm 
his view of the Milesian predominance (Jurij G. Vinogradov, “Milet und 
Megara erschliessen den Pontos Euxeinos,” in Frühes Ionien |ed. Justus 
Cobet et al., Mainz 2007] 465-73). Whoever the early settlers were, they 
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enslaved the locals: yet, oddly, the Mariandynians had some say in the 
conditions of their servitude, and by Hellenistic times they had lost their 
identity (Annalisa Paradiso, “Sur la servitude volontaire des Mariandyniens 
d'Héraclée du Pont,” in Fear of Slaves: Fear of Enslavement in the Ancient 
Mediterranean [ed. Anastasia Serghidou, Besancon 2007] 23-33). 
The mnoia on Crete and the penestai in Thessaly may have been other 
enslaved indigenous populations (Plato, Laws 6.776 cd; Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 2.9.2). 

12.3.5. The Kaukonians were another small coastal ethnic group. Homer 
mentioned two sets (the other was in the Peloponnesos: see 8.3.17 and 
Homer, Odyssey 3.366), something that caused the Homeric scholars of the 
Hellenistic period much concern. Tieion (see 12.3.8) was their city. These 
Anatolian Kaukonians were Trojan allies (Homer, Iliad 10.429), and 
because of the confusion between the two groups and in order to clarify 
the situation, Kallisthenes added two lines to the Zad as part of his 
commentary on the Trojan catalogue. The various other toponyms men- 
tioned by Strabo are discussed at 12.4.8—10. 

12.3.6. Herakleia, often called “Pontika” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, is at modern Ereğli. Little is known about the 
ancient town, although its fine harbor is still visible. For Chersonesos (in 
the Kimmerian Bosporos) see 7.4.2—3, and for Kallatis (on the west side of 
the Black Sea), see 7.6.1. The early history of Herakleia is obscure 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 254). It was an oligarchy until a local citizen 
named Klearchos, who had studied in Athens with Plato and Isokrates, 
seized control around 364 Bc and established a tyranny (Isokrates, Letter 
7.12; Diodoros 15.81.5—6; Justin, Epitome 16.4—5; Suda, “Klearchos”). 

Contact with Rome began in the early second century Bc, and after the 
death of Mithridates VI the city came under direct Roman control. 
Adiatorix, the Galatian tetrarch, was given its original parts (not including 
the recent Roman quarters), presumably in 41 Bc. Perhaps thinking that he 
was pleasing Antonius, he eliminated the Roman settlers in the city, which 
condemned him and his family after Actium (for the peculiar circum- 
stances of his execution, see 12.3.35). The city then returned to provincial 
control. 

12.3.7. The Psillis River (modern Gók Su) and the Kalpas (modern 
Ilafli Dere) are short northward-flowing streams that enter the Black Sea 
east of the Bosporos. The Sangarios (modern Sakarya) is the most impor- 
tant river of northwestern Anatolia, 523 km. long, originating in southern 
Galatia. The village near its source, Sangia, cannot be easily located, in part 
because it is not clear which of its upper tributaries was considered the 
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main stream (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, p. 238). The Gallos River is 
probably the modern Mudurnu Çayı, joining the Sangarios from the east 
a short distance above its mouth. The Sangarios was known from earliest 
times: Asios, the uncle of Hektor, lived on its banks (Homer, Miad 
16.717—19). For Pessinous, see 12.5.3, and for Nikomedeia, 12.4.2. Modra 
is mentioned nowhere else and has not been located. Thynias is the small 
island of Kefken, east of the mouth of the Kalkas River, where the 
Argonauts allegedly built an altar to Apollo (Apollonios 2.669—93). 

There are several species of the poisonous plant known as aconite, and 
the one available around Herakleia cannot be identified. It took its name 
from a village called Akonai, which has not been located (Theopompos 
F181b), and it was said to be the quickest of all poisons. It supposedly grew 
from the drooling of Kerberos, whom the locals believed had been brought 
up from the underworld in their territory (Pliny, Natural History 27.4-5; 
Dioskourides 4.76—7). 

12.3.8. Tieion (or Tios: see 12.3.10), at modern Hisarónü on the coast 
east of Herakleia, has a surprising amount of visible remains for a place 
considered so insignificant. Philetairos, a Macedonian, was the comman- 
der of Pergamon when it was a rich treasury under Macedonian control: his 
origins and career are summarized at 13.4.12. His nephew was Eumenes I 
of Pergamon. 

The Parthenios River (modern Bartin Su) is a small stream emptying 
into the Black Sea a few kilometers east of Tieion. The name actually 
means “girlish,” but flowers were associated with young women (Strabo, 
ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 354). It was the boundary between Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia. 

Strabo digressed to discuss some Homeric issues involving the 
Paphlagonians. The question was why the Enetians, seemingly related to 
the Paphlagonians, appeared to have no presence in the region. There was 
in fact said to be a village named Enete near Amisos, and this led the 
Homeric critic Zenodotos of Ephesos to emend the passage, equating 
Enete with the well-known town of Amisos (for which, see 12.3.14). But 
the common explanation in Strabo's day was that after the Trojan War the 
Enetians ended up at the head of the Adriatic, where the ethnym still 
survives as Venetians, a matter Strabo discussed at 5.1.4. For the Aigialos, 
see 12.3.10. 

12.3.9. Having defined the western boundary of Paphlagonia, Strabo 
noted that its eastern limit was at the Halys River, which he described more 
thoroughly at 12.3.12. He then made a circuit of the inland boundaries of 
the territory. In early times the ethnym "Syrians" extended into central 
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Anatolia (Herodotos 1.6, 72), and those north of the Tauros were called 
“White Syrians” (Leukosyroi), a name of uncertain origin. Their territory 
extended all the way to the Black Sea around Themiskyra, although the war 
between the Amazons and White Syrians cited by Pindar (F173) does not 
necessarily prove this, unless he provided further information not recorded 
by Strabo. Yet in the fourth century Bc there was a community named 
Assyria on the coast not far from Themiskyra (Pseudo-Skylax 89.1; 
Apollonios 2.964), and there certainly had been an early Assyrian presence 
in central Anatolia, most notably at the great trading center of Kanesh 
(modern Kültepe) on the upper Halys River, which flourished in the 
Middle Bronze Age (Seton Lloyd, Early Highland Peoples of Anatolia 
[London 1967] 42-56). It is plausible that memories from that era pene- 
trated as far north as the Black Sea, but the meaning of the term “White 
Syrians” remains enigmatic. 

12.3.10. Amastris (modern Amasra) lies farther along the coast. The city 
was created by Amastris shortly after 300 Bc from the four cities mentioned 
below. It flourished into the Roman period and thereafter (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 383-4). Amastris, one of several prominent 
women mentioned by Strabo, was the niece of Dareios III, the last king of 
Persia, and was captured by Alexander’s forces. She had several marriages to 
prominent people of the era, including Dionysios, the tyrant of Herakleia, 
who was the son of Klearchos (see 12.3.6). She seems to have been single 
when she created Amastris, a rare example of a woman as city founder, and 
may have made it her royal residence, ruling there as an independent queen 
until she was killed by her sons around 284 Bc (Heckel, Whos Who 21). 

The four towns that made up Amastris extended along about 65 km. of 
the Black Sea coast, with Tios (the Tieion of 12.3.8) to the west, and 
Kytoron and Kromna to the east. Amastris itself was at Sesamos, 
a Milesian settlement. Because Tios, or Tieion, was able to withdraw 
from the group, probably after the death of Amastris, the creation of the 
city of Amastris was not a movement of population but rather the establish- 
ment of a territorial unit. Kytoron (modern Kidros) is about 50 km. east of 
Amastris, and Kromna (at modern Tekeónü) lies between them. Ephoros 
(F185) was probably responsible only for the citation of the mythological 
founder Kytoros, who is otherwise unknown. 

The local boxwood (pyxos, Buxus sempervirens) was noted for its abun- 
dance, and became proverbial among Roman poets (Theophrastos, 
Research on Plants 3.15.5; Catullus. 4.11215; Vergil, Georgics 2.437—9). 
The Aigialos ("Seashore") was the coast to the east of Kytoron: its homon- 
ymous village was at modern Karaagac Limanı. This region was well 
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known to the Homeric tradition, given the cluster of local toponyms 
appearing in the Ziad (2.853—5), demonstrating that in early times the 
Paphlagonians lived on this stretch of coast. Kobialos (the Krobialos of 
Apollonios 2.942) had been substituted into the Homeric text by the late 
third century Bc, perhaps by Zenodotos, and located between Sesamos and 
Kromna, while also retaining Aigialos. The Erythinoi or Erythrinoi 
(“Red”) Rocks cannot be located, and this coast has no obvious candidate, 
yet their citation by Homer and the Hellenistic geographers (see Arrian, 
Periplous 14) demonstrates that either they were a recognized feature, or 
there was a vigorous attempt to locate an uncertain place in Homeric 
topography. One suggestion is that they were the two promontories of the 
harbor of Sesamos/Amastris (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, pp. 208-9). 

Karambis (modern Kerembe Burnu) was the closest point on the 
Anatolian Black Sea coast to the Chersonesos (modern Crimea) at the 
Ram’s Forehead, the southernmost place on the northern coast of the sea. 
Karambis was a promontory, with a small village of the same name just to 
its east. An important navigational point, it and the Ram’s Forehead were 
seen to divide the Black Sea into two parts. 

Kinolis, or Kimolis, modern Ginoglu, is about 65 km. to the east, and 
had an intermittent anchorage (Arrian, Periplous 14). Antikinolis is to its 
east, across a small estuary. Abounteichos (“The Wall of Abounos,” 
modern Inebolu) is out of geographical sequence, lying between 
Karambis and Kinolis and closer to the latter. The significance of its 
name is not known, yet the obscure place gained notoriety after Strabo’s 
time as the home of a certain Alexander, who became famous in the 
late second century Ap because of his dubious cult of Asklepios, and 
whose questionable character was popularized by Lucian in his essay 
Alexander the False Prophet. Armene (or Harmene) is at modern 
Akliman; in the fifth century Bc it was a port city of Sinope, just to its 
east (Xenophon, Anabasis 6.1.14-17; Maria W. Stoop, “Ancient Armene 
and Its Harbour,” Anatolica 6 [1977-8] 117-28). 

12.3.11. Sinope (modern Sinop) lies at the northernmost point of the 
Anatolian Black Sea coast, and was the north end of a trade route from 
Kilikia (Herodotos 2.34). It was said to have originally been a Kimmerian 
settlement (Herodotos 4.12), but Greeks, especially from Miletos, moved 
into the region in the late seventh century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 
254-5). Because of its location, especially as the Anatolian city closest to 
the Kimmerian Bosporos, it became an important maritime and trade 
center. For the Kyaneai, the islets at the entrance of the Black Sea, 
see 7.6.1. 
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Pharnakes I of Pontos (ruled from c. 185 Bc to shortly after 160 BC) 
adopted an expansionist policy and conquered Sinope in 183 BC, an event 
that brought Roman interest to the region (Polybios 23.9.2-3). Sinope 
became the capital of the expanding Pontic kingdom, and Mithridates VI 
was born there in 135 Bc. Pompeius received his body from the Kimmerian 
Bosporos 72 years later, and buried him in the royal mausoleum (Appian, 
Mithridateios 113). 

For the pelamydes (tuna) industry that prospered along this coast, see 
7.6.2. Choinikides are tidal depressions, presumably a local term based on 
the Greek world for “cavity.” Little remains today of the splendor of the 
ancient city as described by Strabo. 

Bakchides was the local commander in the last years of Mithridates VI, 
and established himself as ruler of the city, exploiting the unstable period of 
the Roman war against the king. He ruled with a heavy hand, and when the 
Romans under Lucullus approached in 70 Bc, Sinope was in the unenvi- 
able position of having a hated tyrant in the city and the Romans outside, 
whom the citizens nevertheless resisted, but in vain. After Sinope fell to the 
Romans, Lucullus restored its independence (Appian, Mithridateios 83). 
Julius Caesar established a Roman settlement, Colonia Iulia Felix, when he 
was in the region in 46—45 Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 509). 

Although Lucullus generally did not plunder the city, he took two works 
of art: Strabo was always at pains to catalogue such removals on the part of 
the Romans. The Sphere of Billaros is otherwise unknown, but seems to 
have been either a terrestrial globe (perhaps in the fashion of that of Krates 
of Mallos: see 2.5.10), or a heavenly sphere. Its maker Billaros is only cited 
here, but the name seems Thessalian or Macedonian (Paul T. Keyser, 
“Billaros,” EANS 192). Autolykos was a companion of Herakles who 
accompanied the latter in his expedition against the Amazons but ended 
up in Sinope and became its mythical founder (Plutarch, Lucullus 23.4—6). 
Later tradition also believed that he joined the Argonauts when they passed 
through the region (Apollonios 2.956-8). Sthenis (or Sthennis) of 
Olynthos, active in the late fourth century Bc at Athens, was 
a prominent sculptor of his era, although none of his work survives. His 
Zeus and Athena was visible in the Temple of Concord in Rome in 
Strabo's day (Pliny, Natural History 34.90; Richter, Sculpture 223). 

The sailing distances from Sinope are toward the west, to the Hieron 
(the Chalkedonian Sanctuary of 12.3.7), Herakleia, and Karambis; in other 
words, to the three main navigational points from Sinope toward the 
Hellespont and the Aegean. The routes are quite straight, and the distances 
accurate. 
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As is common in the Anatolian books of the Geography, Strabo provided 
a list of distinguished natives of the city under discussion. Diogenes, who 
founded the Cynic school of philosophy, was active during much of the 
fourth century BC, and spent time in Athens, allegedly studying with Plato. 
Among his students was Onesikritos, the companion of Alexander, who 
was one of Strabo's primary sources for India (Diogenes Laertios 6.20—81). 
Timotheos Paparion is otherwise unknown. Diphilos was active in the late 
fourth century Bc and into the following century, a younger contemporary 
of Menandros. He is known to have written a hundred plays and won 
several victories, and was a source for some of the extant plays of Plautus 
and Terence. Baton (FGrHist #268) was active in the late third and 
early second centuries Bc. The few fragments of his works indicate 
a wide range of interest, from the Persian history cited by Strabo to several 
that demonstrated a hostility toward tyrants. 

12.5.12. The Halys River (modern Kızıl Írmak) flows from headwaters in 
southern Pontos in a great arc to the south and then the north, emptying 
into the Black Sea about 70 km. east of Sinope. There is no reason to doubt 
the Greek etymology of the name; any indigenous name is unknown. 
As the longest river in Anatolia, and also because of its position bisecting 
the northern part of the territory, the river came to have a cultural force as 
the divide between the world of the east and that of the Mediterranean, 
a point of view established by Aischylos (Persians 865; see also Herodotos 
1.6, 75). The mountain nut indigenous to the coastal uplands is probably 
a variety of the common walnut (Juglans regia; see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol, 9, 
p- 75), although the word used by Strabo, orokaryon, is not cited elsewhere 
and may be a local term. 

12.3.13. [he Gadilonitis — the territory of Gadilon — is actually the Halys 
delta and the region just to its east, where the mountains are slightly farther 
from the coast, creating a fertile plain. Covering sheep in skins in order to 
protect and soften their wool was a common technique, still practiced 
today (Varro, de re rustica 2.2.18—19; Pliny, Natural History 8.189). Gazelles 
(zorkades, a variant of the more common dorkades) were not precisely 
defined in antiquity, and the term merely refers to a type of deer, of the 
subfamily Antelopinae (Kitchell, Animals 74). 

Deiotaros was one of the Galatian tetrarchs (the ruler of the 
Tolistobogians, see 12.5.1-3), who survived the era of Mithridates VI and 
became an energetic supporter of Rome. Pompeius expanded his territory, 
and eventually he became the ruler of all Galatia, taking advantage of the 
uncertainty of the era of the Roman civil war. He lasted until 40 Bc 
(Cicero, pro rege Deiotaro 1-43; Dio 48.33.5; Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 
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164-9). It is odd that Strabo would say that there were “many successors” to 
Deiotaros: in fact there were only two. His grandson Kastor II ruled to 
36 BC, followed by Amyntas, Deiotaros’ secretary, whom Antonius placed 
on the throne and who lived until 25 Bc, at which time Galatia was 
provincialized. 

12.3.14. Gadilon was probably at modern Bafra on the Halys just above 
its outlet. The Saramene is the territory immediately to the east, lying 
around the important city of Amisos (at Samsun, with the ancient site 
northwest of the core of the modern city). There is a gap in the text at this 
point since the ruler of Kappadokia is not named: for possibilities, see 
Francois Lasserre, "Strabon 12,3,14: deux mots inédits sur l'histoire 
de'Amisos," MusHelv 35 (1978) 212-20. Amisos was probably founded 
shortly after 600 Bc, controlling trade routes toward the interior and 
the old Hittite heartland (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 255). That it was 
a Milesian settlement is reasonable, eventually coming under Kappadokian 
control. The Athenian settler Athenokles is otherwise unknown, but his 
expedition may have been part of Perikles’ activities in the Black Sea, which 
were involved in the affairs of nearby Sinope (Plutarch, Perikles 20.1-2). 
The name Peiraieus appears on local coinage in the fourth century Bc 
(Head, Historia Numorum 496). The city then came under Pontic control 
and remained so until the attack of Lucullus around 74 Bc and the 
subsequent end of that kingdom. Pharnakes II, the son of Mithridates 
VI, attempted to take possession of the city in 48 or 47 Bc when he was 
denied the rule of Pontos (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 157-8). After he 
was defeated by Julius Caesar at Zela (de bello alexandrino 69—77; Appian, 
Civil War 2.91), Caesar made the city independent. But in 39 BC a certain 
Dareios, a son of Pharnakes II, was given the kingship of Pontos by 
Antonius, including Amisos (Appian, Civil War 5.75; Sullivan, Near 
Eastern Royalty 160-1). His rule was brief, and a local tyrant, Straton 
(otherwise unknown), seized control, but matters stabilized after Actium. 
In the nineteenth century extensive remains of the ancient city were seen, 
but little is visible today. 

12.3.15. Themiskyra, the original territory of the Amazons (see r1.5.1—4), 
refers to the fertile coastal plain southeast of Amisos. The village of the 
same name, perhaps at modern Terme, is little known historically or 
archaeologically. The Thermodon River (modern Terme Gay) is a small 
stream flowing northwest from the mountains to the sea. To its west is the 
major river of the region, the Iris (modern Yeşil Irmak), flowing west from 
central Pontos, and then turning sharply northeast and entering a number of 
deep gorges, especially around Strabo's hometown of Amaseia (see 12.3.39), 
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and continuing to the plain of Themiskyra. For Pontic Komana, 
see 12.3.32-6. Dazimonitis is the territory around Dazimon (modern 
Tokat), a short distance southwest of Komana. Gazioura lies to the west, 
down the Iris, at modern Turhal, where the river turns to the north. 
The Pontic royal fortress is probably marked by the Byzantine remains on 
a height west of the river. 

The Skylax River (modern Cekerek Irmak) joins the Iris from the west 
just above Amaseia. It is a short stream, flowing northeast. For Phanaroia, 
a fertile plain east of Amaseia, see 12.3.30. The Lykos River (modern Kelkit 
Cay) is the major tributary of the Iris, flowing parallel and to its north from 
a source in Armenia that is actually farther from the sea than that of the Iris, 
and joining the latter in Phanaroia. 

This extensive river system created a rich agricultural district, noted 
since antiquity for its prosperity. Strabo may be excused for his eulogistic 
tone about his homeland, but the account is hardly exaggerated, and the 
bounty of the region has been noted in modern times (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 9, pp. 77-8). 

12.3.16. The Sidene is the coastal plain around the small town of Side, 
near modern Boloman. The two villages of Chabaka and Phabda are also 
in this region: the latter is probably at modern Fatsa, just northwest of Side. 
At this point the mountains come close to the coast, marking a natural 
limit to the coastal plains of the territory of Amisos. 

The account of famous Amisenians is somewhat confused due to a gap 
in the text. Demetrios son of Rhathenos is otherwise unknown. 
Dionysodoros is a name attributed to three geometricians: whether two 
of these came from Amisos is not clear, and data about all three have 
become intertwined (Alexander Jones, “Dionusodoros,” EANS 266). 
Tyrannion the grammarian is well known as the eventual owner of much 
of the libraries of Aristotle and Theophrastos (13.1.54), and was, among 
other things, a geographer (Cicero, Letters to Atticus #26): as one of Strabo’s 
teachers, he may have interested him in the topic. 

12.3.17. Pharnakeia was founded by Pharnakes I of Pontos, probably 
during his expansionism of the late 180s Bc. It was populated from the 
surrounding area, and may have been at the site of Kerasous, which is also 
obscure (Arrian, Periplous 16; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 
387-8). Strabo catalogued the towns and features east from Amisos along 
the coast, and included the sailing distances as far as Phasis. The total for 
the southern coast of the Black Sea from Herakleia to Phasis is about 
1,600 km., rather long, but it is impossible to tell how this figure reflects the 
indentations of the shoreline. 
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The Herakleion Cape is probably the promontory west of the mouth of 
the Thermodon. Cape Iasonion (modern Yasun Burnu) is the promon- 
tory northeast of Side, a conspicuous feature that is one of the many 
toponyms along the southern coast of the Black Sea believed to reflect 
the passage of Jason and the Argonauts. Genetes is probably a feature 
rather than a town, perhaps the other promontory just to the east of Cape 
Iasonion. Kotyoros, a Sinopean settlement and one of the eventual com- 
ponents of Pharnakeia, lies near modern Ordu at the northwest edge of 
a small plain. Here Xenophon and his troops remained for 45 days in 
400 BC, despite a less-than-friendly reception from the locals (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 5). Ischopolis is just to the east, and was abandoned by early 
imperial times. Next was Pharnakeia, although not mentioned in Strabo's 
periplous at this point. Hermonassa is just west of Trapezous, perhaps at 
modern Acaabat. 

Trapezous (modern Trabzon), the most significant town since Amisos, 
lies at the only good harbor on the southeastern Black Sea coast, and was an 
important port for trade from the interior. It was the first Greek city 
reached by Xenophon after the hazardous crossing from the upper 
Euphrates (Anabasis 4.8.22). The city was a Sinopean foundation but little 
is known about its early history (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 240—2). 
Zygopolis is cited nowhere else, and in fact was hardly known to Strabo. 
This region was considered the beginning of the territory of Kolchis — 
Xenophon and his men used Trapezous as a base to spend the better part of 
a month plundering it — and Strabo's periplous ends at this point, having 
reached the region that he had described at 11.2.14—15. To be sure, it was 
about 240 km. to the mouth of the Phasis, but the territory in between was 
little known to him or his sources. 

12.3.18. Strabo next considered the interior, above the coastal territory 
just described (through 12.3.42). Several ethnic groups are listed. 
The Tibaranians (see also 12.3.28—9) lived in the hills immediately above 
Side, and had been part of the Persian empire (Herodotos 3.94, 7.78), but 
seem to have been independent when Xenophon was in the region 
(Anabasis s.s.1—4). The Chaldaians were in the same area, and Strabo 
discussed them at great length because it was believed that they had been 
mentioned by Homer (12.3.1920). The Sannians — formerly the 
Makronians — are elusive, although it was in their territory that the 
poisonous honey was produced (Pliny, Natural History 21.77). Lesser 
Armenia refers to the region between Pontos and Armenia proper: see 
11.12.3. Mt. Skydises is modern Kacka Dag, southeast of Trapezous: at 
3,939 m., it is the highest peak on the Anatolian coast of the Black Sea. 
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Mt. Paryadres lies to its west (see 1.12.4). The Heptakometians (“Those 
Who Live in Seven Villages”) are otherwise unknown. 

The Mosynoikians, who lived on the slopes of Mt. Paryadres, had also 
been incorporated into the Persian empire but had gained their indepen- 
dence by the end of the fifth century Bc (Xenophon, Anabasis 5.4.15). 
Xenophon was the first to provide the etymology of their name, from 
mossyn, probably a local term of Persian origin for “wooden tower” (Strabo, 
ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 369), which came to be used occasionally in Hellenistic 
Greek (e.g. Lykophron, Alexandra 433, 1432). Poisonous honey seems to 
have been a particular danger in this region: Xenophon’s men were also 
afflicted by it (Anabasis 4.8.20-1). It was not actually poisoned, but was 
toxic to humans because of the rhododendron pollen consumed by the 
bees (Pliny, Natural History 21.77; Dioskourides 2.82). The Byzerians were 
probably the easternmost people on this coast, the same as the Bouseres of 
Pseudo-Skylax (82). 

Mention of the expedition of Pompeius demonstrates that much of this 
ethnic survey of the southeastern Black Sea region comes from his chroni- 
cler Theophanes, but Xenophon’s Anabasis may also have been a source. 

12.3.19. The Chaldaians were probably southeast of Trapezous and west 
of Pharnakeia. Strabo's primary interest in them was a matter of Homeric 
exegesis: asking whether these were the same as the Chalybians ("Iron 
People”), who may have been mentioned in the ad and who were known 
to Aischylos for their skills in ironworking (Prometheus Bound 714-16; see 
also Herodotos 1.28; Giorgio Camassa, “‘Dov’é la fonte dell’argento’. 
Strabone, Alybe e i Chalybes," in Contributi allo studio della personalità 
e dell opera |ed. Francesco Prontera, Perugia, 1984—6], vol. 1, 157-86). This 
area had produced iron from early times, perhaps a reason for Greek 
interest in the area (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 245), and some remains 
of ancient mining operations are visible west of Trabzon (Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 9, pp. 162-3). The region of Pharnakeia was also the first 
point in the elaborate Black Sea tuna industry that existed all along the 
shore, and which Strabo described at great length (7.6.2, 12.3.11). 
The kordyle, mentioned only here, is probably the regional term for the 
skordyle, a young tuna (Aristotle, Research on Animals 6.17). The use of 
dolphins as an economic resource intrigued Xenophon, who saw locally 
preserved dolphin meat, with the blubber used as if it were olive oil 
(Xenophon, Anabasis 5.4.28). 

12.3.20. Strabo was particularly anxious to connect the Chaldaians, or 
Chalybians, with the Homeric Halizonians (//iad 2.856—7), who were part 
of the Paphlagonian contingent. As was often the case, Strabo’s Homeric 
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exegesis is rather convoluted and opaque: the text accepted today reads 
“Alybe,” but Strabo suggested that it should be “Chalybe,” the toponym of 
the Chalybians, who were then equated with the Chaldaians of Strabo’s 
own era. He cited many examples of ethnic groups that had multiple 
names, or changed names, especially certain peoples in the northern 
Aegean mentioned by Archilochos (F5), and others in Anatolia. Who 
made the original emendation to the Jiad is not certain, but Demetrios 
of Skepsis (F45) in the second century Bc was aware of the alternate 
readings of Alybians and Chalybians, so the issue must predate him, and 
perhaps was the work of Zenodotos, active in the early part of the previous 
century. 

12.3.21. Another variant to the Homeric text was “Alazonians” (for 
Halizonians), people who lived north of the Black Sea (Herodotos 4.17, 
52), a location that, needless to say, goes far beyond the limits of Homeric 
topography. Ephoros (Fr14a) preferred “Amazons,” and was responsible for 
changing Alybe to Alope, a town in Thessaly mentioned by Homer (Miad 
2.682). Ephoros had a particular interest in the Amazons, since his home 
city of Kyme was said to have been founded by them (11.5.4). Strabo 
believed that Ephoros' assumption of an Amazonian presence in western 
Anatolia was reasonable, but he did not agree that Alybe — or whatever it 
was called — could be in that region, largely because there were no silver 
mines. 

12.3.22. Ephoros’ emendation of the Homeric passage was thus 
essentially rejected by Strabo, because Alope was not in Anatolia, but 
Thessaly. Evidently there were Halizonians in Macedonia, near Pallene, 
but unfortunately any discussion of them by Strabo would have been in 
the lost part of Book 7. 

Following Demetrios, Strabo cited three other sources that concerned 
themselves with the problem. Hekataios of Miletos (F217), the author of 
the Circuit of the Earth, from around 500 Bc, mentioned Alazia and 
Alazonians in Mygdonia, a region of Bithynia east of the Troad. 
Menekrates of Elaia (F3) is only known through a handful of quotations 
by Strabo: if his associate Xenokrates was the philosopher from Chalkedon 
who studied with Plato and Aristotle (Diogenes Laertios 4.6—11), he was 
active in the fourth century Bc. He placed the Halizonians above Myrleia 
(a city in the Propontis, 12.4.3). 

Palaiphatos (FGrHist #44) is difficult to identify: the name (“Ancient 
Speaker") has the character of a pseudonym, and there were many who 
used it. The date of this Palaiphatos can only be certainly fixed before the 
early second century Bc, the time of Demetrios, but it is possible that he 
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was the person from Abydos who studied with Aristotle (Suda, 
“Palaiphatos”). He placed Alope near Zeleia, on the slopes of Mt. Ida in 
the Troad (13.1.10). Strabo rejected all these suggestions, largely on the 
grounds that the places named were not in any silver-mining districts, and 
did not fulfill the "far away” (from Troy) of the //iad. 

12.3.23. Having dismissed Demetrios sources, Strabo turned to 
Demetrios himself. He agreed that there were numerous erroneous emen- 
dations to the Homeric texts, although the matter of Penelope's thick hand 
is more reasonable than he believed (Duane W. Roller and Letitia 
K. Roller, “Penelope’s Thick Hand (Odyssey 21.6),” CJ 90 [1994] 9-19). 
Strabo’s argumentation becomes even more tendentious than usual, stress- 
ing the issue of the silver mines mentioned by Homer which were 
unknown in his own era, and that Homer was well aware of mining and 
the wealth of distant places. He also criticized Demetrios for topographical 
errors even in his home district of the Troad, a topic returned to at 13.1.45. 

12.3.24. Having rejected the views of Demetrios and his sources, Strabo 
then considered Apollodoros of Athens, whose commentary on the 
Catalogue of Ships was written in the middle of the second century Bc. 
Strabo's critique of him is lengthy (through Section 12.3.27), largely 
focused on the contention that no Trojan allies came from outside (east) 
of the Halys River. Strabo's argument is that people did cross the river — 
most notably the Amazons — so that it was perfectly plausible that Trojan 
allies did the same. He was insistent that such population movements — 
which happened in cases unrelated to the Trojan War — were a regular 
occurrence. Since the regions and peoples involved were allegedly from his 
home territory of Pontos, in all likelihood he was making use of local 
indigenous traditions about participation in the war. 

12.3.25. Continuing his objections to Apollodoros, Strabo cited the 
obscure historian Maiandrios, probably from Miletos (FGrHist #491). 
His date is uncertain. As an example of those from beyond the Halys, he 
named the Enetians, who came from White Syria and were Trojan allies 
(for their presumed migration to the head of the Adriatic, where their name 
is preserved as the Venetians, see 5.1.4). 

To support his point of view, Strabo drew attention to the intermingling 
of Kappadokians and Paphlagonians; again, the description centers on his 
own region around Amaseia, so continues to rely on the local traditions 
already apparent in these sections. Nine personal names are listed, most of 
which are Persian in origin (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, pp. 380-1), and which 
were common on both sides of the Halys. The four regions where these 
names were found are all in the vicinity of Amaseia: the Gazakene is the 
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actual territory of the city itself. As was often the case in Strabo’s Homeric 
critiques, this does not directly address the matter at hand: whether the 
Trojans had allies from east of the Halys. A further complaint against 
Apollodoros was his support of Hekataios of Miletos (F199), who stated 
that Amisos was the home of the Enetians, something that Strabo had 
already rejected (12.3.9). 

12.3.26. Strabo always objected to those who accused Homer of topo- 
graphical ignorance. In this case it was Apollodoros’ statement that the 
poet did not know much about the Black Sea coast. In response, Strabo was 
dismissive of places that Homer did not mention, quite rightly noting that 
many of the major towns familiar in Hellenistic and Roman times had not 
been founded in Homer's day. In fact there is no physical evidence for 
significant Greek settlement along this coast before the end of the seventh 
century BC (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 240). Refutation of charges of lack 
of geographical knowledge on the part of Homer is a common theme of the 
Geography, as Strabo himself noted, and he merely repeated arguments 
advanced previously (e.g. 1.2.14, 19; 7.3.6—7; 8.3.8), stressing that not to 
name a place did not mean Homer was unaware of it. His failure to 
mention the Istros River (“the greatest of rivers") was, to Strabo, a good 
example, since he knew of peoples living along it, but, it was believed, he 
chose not to name the river itself, which was, in fact, first cited by Hesiod 
(Theogony 339). 

12.3.27. Having stated his position regarding the breadth of Homer's 
topographical knowledge, Strabo raised the matter of the Tanais River. 
Again the implication is that Homer knew about the river but did not need 
to name it, for the peculiar reason that its only relevance in early times was 
its role as the division between Europe and Asia, and continental theory 
had not been invented in Homer's day. This is certainly true — the concept 
of continents seems to have originated with Hekataios of Miletos (Roller, 
Eratosthenes 149—50) — but again it is a rather forced argument for not 
naming the Tanais. Libya was mentioned twice in the Odyssey (4.85, 
14.295), but as nothing more than a southern toponym. The Lips (or 
Libs) wind — from the southwest — was first cited by Herodotos (2.25), 
and was always assumed to be connected with the toponym. 

To strengthen his case, Strabo named several rivers that were in or near 
Homer's own territory but not mentioned by him. In a sense, however, the 
list of places that Homer did not record — almost entirely from Anatolia — 
serves exactly the opposite purpose from Strabo's intention: it becomes an 
interesting catalogue of the limits of Homer's knowledge. These toponyms 
are discussed in Books 13 and 14. 
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Having exhaustively made his point — although one has essentially lost 
sight of the original argument advanced at 12.3.19, whether the Chaldaians 
had been cited by Homer under another name — Strabo returned to his 
topographical description. 

12.3.28. The Tiberanians and Chaldaians had been introduced at 12.3.18, 
before the digression. They were inhabitants of the mountains above 
Pharnakeia and Trapezous. The local dynast in the late second century Bc 
was a certain Antipatros son of Sisis, otherwise unknown, and the territory 
was obtained by Mithridates VI: Strabo’s word, “yielded,” suggests 
a peaceful acquisition, perhaps by a presumed right of inheritance, a device 
that Mithridates used elsewhere (Justin, Epitome 38.3—5). 

The construction of seventy-five forts by Mithridates may seem ex- 
travagant, but they were a common feature in northeastern Anatolia 
until most were destroyed by Pompeius upon the death of the king 
(Mitchell, Anatolia 84-5). Hydara cannot be located. Basgoidariza is 
probably near modern Yaylagay1 on the upper Lykos. Sinoria, the best 
known, is farther east near modern Bayburt (the name has survived in the 
modern toponym Siiniir). Theophanes’ (F7) alteration is linguistically and 
topographically reasonable, since the name has many variants, yet it may be 
nothing more than an attempt to find a Greek etymology for an indigenous 
term. Theophanes, as the chronicler of Pompeius’ expedition, would have 
been at Sinoria: this was the last place held by Mithridates in his retreat from 
the Romans, before he went north of the Black Sea (Plutarch, Pompeius 32.8; 
Appian, Mithridateios 101). Somewhat earlier, the king also took refuge at 
Dasteira, which lies on the upper Lykos near modern Yesilyaya. Just to its 
west Pompeius founded his victory city of Nikopolis, since he had his first 
victory over the king at Dasteira. Nikopolis prospered and became the major 
city of Lesser Armenia (Appian, Mithridateios 105); the visible remains are 
late Roman and Byzantine. The Euphrates is nowhere near this region, and 
Strabo may have conflated material from Theophanes' report. 

12.3.29. Lesser Armenia is the territory between Pontos and Armenia 
proper. It was ruled by Mithridates VI until his demise, and then a series of 
dynasts until 20 BC, when it was acquired by Archelaos, who had been 
placed on the throne of Kappadokia by Antonius in 36 Bc (Sullivan, Near 
Eastern Royalty 182-5). After 8 Bc he married the queen of Pontos, whose 
husband, Polemon I of Pontos, had just died. This created a vast area of 
Eastern Anatolia, from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, under the rule 
of the couple. Archelaos died in ap 17 or 18, and the Kappadokian 
territories were provincialized, but Pythodoris retained Pontos until her 
death around AD 33. 
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She was born around 33 Bc: her father was Pythodoros, a distiguished 
citizen of Nysa in southwestern Anatolia (14.1.42). Nysa was where Strabo 
received most of his education, and it is thus possible that he knew the 
future queen’s family. Her daughter, Antonia Tryphaina, married Kotys VIII 
of Thrace, and their descendants included several members of eastern royalty 
and are documented until the late third century ap. Pythodoris’ elder son, 
Zenon or Artaxias, became king of Armenia, ruling from AD 18 to 34. The 
younger son — who is only identified in this passage — assisted Pythodoris in 
managing Pontos, and may have been the M. Antonius Polemo who was 
dynast at the temple state of Olba in the late ap 20s (Anthony A. Barrett, 
"Polemo II of Pontus and M. Antonius Polemo," Historia 27 [1978] 437-48). 
Pythodoris evidently had no children with Archelaos, and the marriage may 
have been one of convenience, since he did not seem to have any right of rule 
in Pontos (Richard D. Sullivan, “Dynasts in Pontus,” ANRW 2.7 [1980] 
913-30, at 920-2; David C. Braund, “Polemo, Pythodoris, and Strabo,” in 
Roms auswärtige Freunde in der späten Republik und im frühen Prinzipat |ed. 
Altay Coksun, Góttingen 2005] 253-70). 

Exactly what the relationship was between Strabo and Pythodoris will 
never be known, but Strabo's highly eulogistic tone about the queen, and 
the likelihood that their families knew one another, suggests that, at the 
least, the queen assisted in implementation of Strabo's work near the end of 
his life. Both shared an interest in the welfare of Pontos (Roller, Geography 
of Strabo 15). 

12.3.30. Strabo had already discussed the region above Pharnakeia 
(12.3.15—16). Phanaroia is the fertile valley of the lower Lykos and the 
region of its confluence with the Iris, to the east (down the Iris) of Amaseia, 
known today as the Tas Ova. Strabo's tone has remained eulogistic, but the 
region nevertheless was rich and lush. Mt. Lithros is probably modern 
Akdag, to the west, and Mt. Ophlimos the summit to its east, across the 
Iris, although identification is speculative. 

Eupatoria was located where the Iris and Lykos come together, on the 
east side, probably at a bluff overlooking the confluence. The founder was 
Mithridates VI, but the exact date is not known. He considered it his 
capital city. Strabo's wording suggests that there was a previous settlement, 
reasonable for this important location at a major river junction. Eupatoria 
surrendered to Lucullus in 72 Bc, and shortly thereafter Mithridates 
destroyed it. Pompeius rebuilt it and named it either Magnopolis or 
Pompeiopolis, but it does not seem have to survived long, since it is not 
mentioned after the mid-first century Bc and there are no visible remains 
(Appian, Mithridateios 78, 115; Pliny, Natural History 6.8). The city may 
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not have been able to compete with Kabeira, which lies up the Lykos at 
the eastern end of the Phanoreia valley at modern Niksar, where there are 
extensive remains. Kabeira was a royal seat for Mithridates: he collected 
his forces here in the winter of 72—71 BC in preparation for attacking 
Lucullus (Appian, Mithridateios 78—9). Strabo's description of its 
enhancements demonstrates its importance. After the king's death, 
Pompeius renamed it Diospolis, and it eventually became Pythodoris' 
capital (see further, 12.3.31). 

Astonishingly, the water mill at Kabeira is the earliest one specifically 
cited in literature. Strabo's older contemporary Vitruvius (10.5.2) described 
the device in detail. Both used the rare word /ydraletes, which was latinized 
by Vitruvius (Paavo Roos, “Strabo and the Water-Mill at Cabeira: Some 
Considerations," ORom 20 [1996] 99-102). The concept of the water mill 
probably originated in Anatolia, with its large rivers and abundant water 
supply; it was less suitable for Greece and Italy. Mithridates, or someone at 
his court with the necessary technical knowledge, may have been the first to 
realize the potential of water power (Orjan Wikander, “The Water Mill," 
in Handbook of Ancient Water Technology [ed. Örjan Wikander, Leiden 
1999] 371-400, at 394-7; John G. Landels, Engineering In the Ancient World 
[revised edn, Berkeley, Calif. 2000] 16—18). 

12.3.31. The New Place (or New Fortress, Plutarch, Pompeius 37) is 
northwest of Kabeira, near modern Akgiin. Unfortunately there is a gap 
in Strabo’s detailed and probably eyewitness account of its situation. It lies 
on a high promontory above the stream known today as the Karakus Gay. 
This was the richest of Mithridates’ fortresses, and here Pompeius 
discovered the king's personal correspondence (Theophanes Fr). 

Kabeira (at modern Niksar) was renamed Diospolis by Pompeius. 
Some time after 8 Bc, Pythodoris changed its name to Sebaste, after the 
Greek name for Augustus, following the fashion of other allied monarchs, 
such as Juba II, Herod the Great, and her own husband Archelaos, all of 
whom created cities named after the Princeps. Sebaste became her royal 
residence and it may be where Strabo spent his last years, rather than in his 
home town of Amaseia, which had become Roman territory. 

Men was a moon god, often equated with Greek Selene (see below). 
The cult at Kabeira was established by a certain Pharnakes, either the king 
of that name from the early second century Bc, or an earlier otherwise 
unknown figure. It was widespread in Anatolia, and eventually went as far 
as Italy and even Dacia (Eugene N. Lane, *Men: A Neglected Cult of 
Roman Asia Minor," ANRW 2.18 [1990] 2161—74). It is best documented at 
the sanctuary of Men Askaios (or Askaenos) at Pisidian Antioch, which 
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includes a temple of probably the second century Bc (Stephen Mitchell and 
Marc Waelkens, Pisidian Antioch: the Site and Its Monuments [London 
1998] 37-90). For the cult of Men in Albania (as Selene), see 11.4.7. Ameria 
was just northeast of Kabeira, near modern Ardıçlı, where the sanctuary 
was actually located. 

12.3.32. Pontic Komana (discussed through Section 12.3.36) was the 
major sanctuary of Pontos, lying on the Iris River 30 km. southeast of 
Kabeira, at modern Kılıçlı. Few remains are visible. It was an offshoot of 
the cult of Ma at Komana in Kappadokia (see 12.2.3). Strabo's account 
of the site and its cult is the most complete in ancient literature, as might be 
expected, given his family's association with the local priesthood. Strabo 
emphasized the high status of the priest, who led the biannual festival 
procession, which may have occurred at the equinoxes (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 9, p. 99). 

12.3.33. Strabo's account of his family history is important evidence for 
the fortunes of members of the Anatolian aristocracy in the late Hellenistic 
period (Glen W. Bowersock, “La Patria di Strabone," in Strabone e l'Asia 
Minore |ed. Anna Maria Biraschi and G. Salmeri, Naples 2000] 15-23). He 
had already introduced his ancestors named Dorylaos at 10.4.10. The second 
Dorylaos, nephew of his great-great-grandfather, was the most distinguished 
of his forebears and the only one to be mentioned in sources other than the 
Geography. He was priest at the sanctuary of Pontic Komana, which was 
perhaps a reason for Strabo's deep interest in cults. Dorylaos was also 
secretary to Mithridates VI, and fought, unsuccessfully, at the head of 
80,000 men on the Greek mainland against Sulla in the First Mithridatic 
War of the 80s Bc. Even if he were in difficulty because he eventually reached 
out to the Romans, he presumably reconciled with the king — unless his 
attempted revolt was merely a family myth — and survived until killed while 
commanding forces at Kabeira in 71 Bc (OGIS 372; Memnon F1.23; Appian, 
Mithridateios 49; Plutarch, Sulla 20, Lucullus 17.3). 

Strabo's great uncle, Moaphernes, Mithridates" governor of Kolchis 
(11.2.18), also demonstrated the torn loyalities of the era, and after members 
of his family were killed he went over to the Roman side, but — it was 
believed — whatever promises Lucullus had made in return for this were not 
honored or ratified by the Senate when Pompeius replaced Lucullus in 
65 BC; an example of the consistent rivalry between these two magistrates 
(Plutarch, Lucullus 42.5—6). These issues, along with the regime change 
that occurred with the death of Mithridates in 63 Bc and the subsequent 
provincialization of Strabo's homeland, may have been the reason that he 
and his family left Pontos and took up residence in Nysa in Karia (14.1.48). 
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Also in Nysa was a certain P. Servilius Strabo, a friend of both Cicero and 
Ti. Claudius Nero, the father of the emperor Tiberius (Cicero, Letters to 
His Friends 13.64; G. C. Richards, “Strabo: the Anatolian Who Failed of 
Roman Recognition,” G&R 10 [1941] 79-90), and who may have been 
a relative. 

Strabo probably learned about his ancestors through conversations with 
his grandfather’s uncle Stratarchas (10.4.10), and his family history may 
assist in understanding Strabo’s own ambivalence toward both Greeks and 
Romans of his era. It is a particular curiosity that all the ten ancestors 
mentioned come from his mother’s side of the family; not even the name of 
his father is known (see the stemma, Roller, Geography of Strabo p. x). 

12.3.34. The history of the priesthood at Pontic Komana during the first 
century BC involves several personalities named Archelaos. Their careers 
show that the priests considered themselves royalty and candidates for 
kingship: they had royal privileges, forces at their disposal, and wore the 
diadem at the biannual divine procession (12.3.32; Appian, Mithridateios 
114). The earliest priest recorded is Strabo’s ancestor Dorylaos, who was in 
office before 71 Bc. Neither his exact tenure nor successor is known, but after 
the death of Mithridates VI, Pompeius installed a new priest, Archelaos, 
and enhanced the powers of the office. His father, also named Archelaos, 
had been in military service under Mithridates from at least 89 Bc, when he 
was involved in the invasion of mainland Greece (Pausanias 1.20.5). A falling 
out with the king after the defeat by Sulla at Chaironeia in 86 Bc led the elder 
Archelaos to support the Roman cause, and he remained an advisor to the 
Romans for the remainder of the Mithridatic Wars (Plutarch, Sulla 23-4; 
Appian, Mithridateios 30-64). 

His son, the one appointed to the priesthood by Pompeius, had greater 
ambitions. Details of his career are contradictory in the sources, but he 
claimed actually to be a son of Mithridates VI, and showed up in Syria in 
the entourage of the governor, Aulus Gabinius (consul 58 Bc). He then 
went to Egypt and became the husband of Berenike IV (the “older sister” of 
Kleopatra VII mentioned by Strabo), who had ruled Egypt since their 
father, Ptolemy XII, had been exiled in 58 Bc (17.1.11; Dio 39.57). In 55 BC 
Gabinius, persuaded by Pompeius, restored Ptolemy XII, and Archelaos 
and Berenike were killed (Plutarch, Antonius 3; Appian, Civil War 5.8; Dio 
39.57-8). Archelaos was given a royal burial by Gabinius’ cavalry comman- 
der, the future triumvir Antonius, who also met Berenike’s sister, 14-year- 
old Kleopatra VII, for the first time. 

12.3.35. The son of this Archelaos, also named Archelaos, became the new 
priest at Komana in 55 Bc. He attempted to make war against Ariobazanes III 
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of Kappadokia, with the result that he was exiled by the governor of Kilikia, 
Cicero, in 51 BC, and removed from office four years later by Julius Caesar (de 
bello alexandrino 66; Cicero, Letters to His Friends 15.4.6). He was the father 
of a fourth Archelaos, the long-lived king of Kappadokia. 

Caesar replaced Archelaos the priest with Lykomedes — who is hardly 
known — and enlarged his territory (Appian, Mithridateios 121; Syme, 
Anatolica 166-74). He was removed by Octavian after Actium (Dio 
51.2.3), and briefly replaced by a certain Kleon (see further, 12.8.9), who 
survived only a month. The next priest was Dyteutos, the son of the 
Galatian tetrarch Adiatorix. Shortly before Actium, Adiatorix had attacked 
and eliminated the Roman community in Herakleia Pontika, allegedly 
with the approval of Antonius (12.3.6). As a result Adiatorix ended up in 
Octavian’s triple triumph of summer 29 Bc, and was scheduled to be 
executed. What happened next was related by Strabo, and was also poeti- 
cally rendered by the Augustan court poet Krinagoras of Mytilene, who 
wrote of the twist of fate that saved the son who expected to be killed and 
killed the other (Greek Anthology 7.638; Glen W. Bowersock, “Anth. Pal. 
vit 638 (Crinagoras),” Hermes 92 [1964] 255-6). The event had an effect on 
Octavian, just consolidating his power, and the saved son, Dyteutos, was 
rewarded with the vacant priesthood at Komana, presumably in late 29 Bc. 
He was still in power when Strabo wrote his account of the sanctuary, and 
is the last known holder of the office. 

12.3.36. Great sanctuaries were always places where people came together 
from far away, especially because of the festivals, and Komana was no 
exception. It also lay on trade routes from the south and east to the Black 
Sea. Strabo noted other cult centers that were gathering places, such as 
Corinth (8.6.20), with which he was personally acquainted — the proverb 
was also cited in his description of that city — as well as Pessinous in Galatia 
(12.5.3). 

12.3.37. T he Zelitis and its city, Zela, were west of Komana and south of 
Amaseia: the city is at modern Zile. The “mound of Semiramis" is still 
visible with Hellenistic and Roman remains on it: the site was an early 
Assyrian outpost. Yet Zela was most famous for the battle in which Julius 
Caesar defeated Pharnakes II the son of Mithridates VI in August 47 BC, 
and reported “veni, vidi, vici" (de bello alexandrino 72; Suetonius, Divine 
Julius 37). It was also a sacred city, in honor of the Persian deity Anaitis, or 
Anahita, although of lesser importance than Komana. Pompeius secular- 
ized it somewhat, and eventually Zela was incorporated into Pythodoris' 
territory, although still having a certain degree of independence. For its 
festival, see 11.8.4. 
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Megalopolis is probably at modern Sivas, in the southern part of Pontos. 
Its history is little known beyond its eventual inclusion into the territory 
of Pythodoris. These regions underwent repeated restructuring in the 
half-century between the death of Mithridates VI and the accession of 
Pythodoris, due to efforts by Pompeius, Antonius, and eventually Augustus. 
Koloupene, Kamisene, and Laouiansene are all to the south of traditional 
Pontos, toward the borders of Kappadokia, and there seems to have been 
a steady tendency to expand Pontos in this direction. When Pythodoris 
married Archelaos of Kappadokia around 8 Bc, she became theoretical 
queen of Kappadokia, and thus would have had claims to the south of her 
traditional territory. 

Kamisa was on the upper Halys, east of modern Sivas, where the name 
Kemis survived into modern times. Strabo's use of the word "ancient" 
shows that the fortress predated the vigorous building efforts of 
Mithridates VI, but it was destroyed, probably by Pompeius, by the time 
Strabo wrote. Ateporix, a lesser member of the Galatian nobility, was given 
the region of Kamisa by Antonius, and survived until around 3 Bc, when 
the city became Sebastopolis (Head, Historia Numorum 499; Jones, Cities 
167—8). Strabo's information in this section is scattered, and it is difficult to 
determine what happened where. 

12.3.38. Strabo described western Pontos, the region around his home 
town of Amaseia. Phazemon and its territory, the Phazemonitis, are 
around modern Vezirkóprü, between the Iris and the Halys (Strabo, ed. 
Aujac, vol. 9, p. 230). They are hardly known beyond what Strabo 
reported. Gadilotos may be the Galidon of 12.3.13-14, on the lower 
Halys, but that locality seems out of place for the region Strabo was 
describing. The remnants of Lake Stiphane are the modern Ladik Gólü, 
northeast of Amaseia, an intermittent lake that is merely a small portion of 
the ancient one. Ikizari is on a promontory to its west, perhaps having 
been on the lake shore in antiquity, and was probably a fortress and 
residence of Mithridates VI. Architectural remains are extensive. 

The Hot Springs of the Phazemonitians are at the springs of Havza, 
southeast of the site of Phazemon. Sagylion, another fortress, is on the 
summit of modern Kale Tepe, an isolated peak north-northeast of 
Phazemon. Arsakes is otherwise unknown, but he may have been a brother 
of Dareios, whom Antonius made king of Pontos in 39 Bc (Appian, Civil War 
5.75). His father Pharnakes II had died in 47 Bc, and the situation in Pontos 
was uncertain and unstable in the intervening years. Pompeius had destroyed 
Sagylion and made it useless, but evidently Arsakes, who had attempted 
to seize control without Roman approval, unwisely sought refuge there. 
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He was eliminated in a joint operation by Polemon I of Pontos and 
Lykomedes, the priest at Komana, probably after 37 Bc (Sullivan, Near 
Eastern Royalty 161). 

12.3.39. Amaseia (modern Amasya), Strabo's home, lies in a striking 
location on the left (west) bank of the Iris River in a gorge nearly 1,000 m. 
deep. Strabo was naturally eulogistic about his city, and the modern visitor 
cannot fail to be impressed with its unusual situation. Many of the 
fortifications and tombs described are still visible, including the terrace 
of the royal palace and the memorials (tombs) of the the kings. A bridge of 
Roman date survives, although rebuilt. The “suburbs” are on the east bank 
where the modern city lies (D. R. Wilson, “Amaseia,” PECS 47). 

There are five royal tombs, attributed to Mithridates I (who founded the 
city), Ariobarzanes, Mithridates II and III, and Pharnakes I (probably 
actually buried elsewhere; see further, Robert Fleischer, “The Rock- 
Tombs of the Pontic Kings in Amaseia (Amasya),” in Mithridates VI and 
the Pontic Kingdom |ed. J. M. Hotje, Aarhus 2009] 109-20). Strabo's 
comment on the security of the local water system contrasts with what 
had happened at Sagylion (12.5.38). 

Amaseia was founded by the first Mithridates, probably around 300 Bc, 
and flourished as the capital of Pontos, but with the post-Mithridatic 
reorganization it ended up in the province of Galatia, and Pythodoris' 
Sebaste, formerly Kabeira, some 80 km. to the east, became the new capital. 

The Plain of a Thousand Villages (Chiliokomon) is the modern 
Suluava district, northwest of Amaseia. Diakopene is around the town 
of Diakope (perhaps modern Giimiishacikéy), more to the west, with 
Pimolisene around modern Osmancik on the Halys River, both located 
on a relatively gentle route from the Iris to the Halys which avoided the 
deep gorges of the former. Babamonon is the more hilly country directly 
west of Amaseia, with the Ximene beyond that, more toward the Halys. 
These territories mark the western extent of traditional Pontos, but by 
Strabo's time this was largely the province of Galatia. For the etymology of 
the name ^Halys," see 12.3.12. 

12.3.40. The final portion of Pontos was west of (within) the Halys 
River, in a region that was traditionally Paphlagonian, around Mt. 
Olgassys (modern Ilgaz Dağları, a high east-west range lying between 
the river and the Black Sea, rising to 2,589 m.). The districts of Blaene 
and Domanitis are mentioned nowhere else, but lie on the Amnias 
River (modern Góksu), the major stream of this region, which flows 
between Mt. Olgassys and the Black Sea and parallel to both, emptying 
into the Halys. 
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Nikomedes IV was the last in a long Bithynian dynasty that went back to 
the fourth century Bc. He came to the throne around 94 Bc, and even 
though he made a marriage alliance with Mithridates VI, this did not 
restrain the latter’s desires on Bithynia, and an invading army was sent in 
88 sc. Nikomedes quickly fled to Rome, and the Senate ordered 
Mithridates to withdraw: his failure to do so precipitated the First 
Mithridatic War (Appian, Mithridateios 15-18). Nikomedes retained his 
throne, assisted by the Romans, and eventually willed his kingdom to 
them. It was provincialized when he died in 74 Bc, provoking the third war 
with Mithridates (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 33—5). 

Pompeioupolis, on the Amnias River (at modern Taşköprü), was 
founded by Pompeius in 64 Bc. Some remains are visible. Strabo's narra- 
tive has, without comment, moved to Paphlagonia, the territory just to the 
west of Pontos, although the political border between the two moved back 
and forth. Pompeioupolis was originally in the new province of Galatia, 
but had reverted to Paphlagonia by Strabo's day, becoming its major city. 

Pimolisa, at modern Osmancik on the Halys, was a Mithridatic fortress 
that was known for its local realgar works. Realgar (arsenic sulphide) was 
an orange mineral largely used for coloring (Vitruvius 7.7.5; Pliny, Natural 
History 33.79). Strabo’s account of the dismal conditions of the miners is 
one of the best on this topic from antiquity (see also Diodoros 5.38.1), 
another indication that he had more than a casual interest in mining John 
Thornton, “Publicani, kakourgía e commercio degli schiavi. Per una nuova 
interpretazione di Strabone xn, 3, 40,” MediterrAnt 4 [2001] 325-63). Not 
specifically stated, but implied, is that conditions had worsened under 
Roman control (Nicola Biff, “Strabone e il lavoro nelle miniere di 
Pimolisa (Geogr. 12,3,40, C 562),” InvLuc 31 [2009] 69—78). 

12.3.41. Paphlagonia was a small territory between Pontos, Bithynia, 
and Galatia. It was always subject to the needs of those states, and details of 
its history are little known. Timonitis (modern Mengen) is on the upper 
Ladon River, the westernmost part of Paphlagonia. Gezatorix was 
a member of the Galatian aristocracy, who seized a small portion of 
Paphlagonia around 180 sc (Polybios 24.14.6; Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 267-8). Marmolitis, Sanisene, and Potamia are 
all small territories in the same region, probably part of Gezatorix's 
territory; the last is only known by its Greek descriptive name (“Riverine”). 

Kimiata, in the Kimiatene, at modern Kurmalar, is in a precipitous 
location on the southern slopes of Mt. Olgassys, and was the original strong- 
hold of Mithridates I Ktistes (“The Founder"). He was a descendant both 
of Persian satraps and of one of the Seven Persians who had put Dareios I 
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on the throne (Diodoros 19.40.2). For reasons that are obscure, he 
established himself at Kimiata and proclaimed himself king of Pontos 
in 302 Bc. His direct descendants ruled Pontos for the next 240 years, 
until the line ended with Dareios, the grandson of Mithridates VI, 
around 37 BC. 

The Paphlagonian royal line is poorly documented. Morzeos is the first 
known by name: he gave assistance to Cn. Manlius Vulso (consul 189 Bc) 
against the Gauls (Livy 38.26.4). Gangra (modern Çankırı), his residence, 
was on a tributary of the Halys and became the original capital of 
Paphlagonia. Deiotaros Philadelphos, the son of Kastor II of Galatia, 
supported Antonius at Actium but switched his allegiance to Octavian in 
time to retain his throne, surviving until 6 or 5 Bc (Plutarch, Antonius 61.1, 
63.3; Dio 50.13.5). He is the last known reigning member of the Galatian 
royal families, although he never ruled Galatia proper (Sullivan, Near 
Eastern Royalty 170). 

12.3.42. As was often his practice, Strabo closed a major discussion with 
a comment on natural history. The fish that live in the mud in dry lakes are 
probably a type of catfish. The Askanian Lake is in Mysia: see 12.4.8, 
14.5.29. For Kios (also in Mysia), see 12.4.3. Strabo also followed his 
common technique of ending a part of the Geography with a look forward 
to what was to come. 


Part 4: Bithynia 


12.4.1. Bithynia lies west of Paphlagonia, extending along the coast of the 
Black Sea as far as the Bosporos, and west to the Propontis and the 
boundary of Hellespontine Phrygia. It was ruled by a dynasty of kings 
from at least the fourth century Bc until Nikomedes IV willed it to the 
Romans in 74 BC. 

12.4.2. Chalkedon (or Kalchedon, modern Kadikóy, where remains 
were visible in early modern times) lies on the east side of the Bosporos, 
at its southern end. The city was a Megarian foundation of the early 
seventh century Bc: Strabo had already related how the locals were ridi- 
culed because they ignored the much better site across the strait where 
Byzantion would be founded seventeen years later (7.6.2; Herodotos 
4.144). Chalkedon generally remained independent but was subject to 
periods of external control until becoming Roman territory with the 
provincialization of 74 Bc. Chrysopolis (“Gold City”) was to the north 
at modern Uskiidar, lying at the westernmost end of the eastern coast of the 
Bosporos, a navigational point for transit of the strait. The toponym may 
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come from the same tradition as the Golden Horn (“Chrysokeras”), 
immediately opposite at the site of Byzantion. For the Chalkedonian 
Sanctuary, see 7.6.1. 

Azaritia and its spring have not been located. Crocodile farms and pens 
were surprisingly common in the Greco-Roman world, and the animal was 
exported from Egypt to Rome and elsewhere (17.1.44). Crocodiles were 
said to be found throughout the Mediterranean, but this is improbable, 
and probably a confusion of various aquatic reptiles, which may be the case 
with those at Azaritia. Parts of the true crocodile were used medicinally and 
cosmetically (Kitchell, Animals 37—42). 

The Astakenian Gulf is the long narrow inlet, the modern İzmit 
Kórfesi, that extends to the east from the Propontis for 65 km., southeast 
of Chalkedon. At its head was Nikomedeia (modern İzmit), one of the 
most important cities in Bithynia. Little is visible of the ancient town. 
It was founded in the 260s Bc by Nikomedes I in the usual fashion of 
a synoikismos (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 400—2). There were 
four Bithynian kings named Nikomedes, and although this may not be as 
confusing as the fourteen (or fifteen) who were named Ptolemy, Strabo, 
like so many scholars from ancient to modern times, struggled to distin- 
guish the homonymous royalty of the Hellenistic world. 

Astakos, also a Megarian settlement, along with the Athenians 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 241-2), was in this region. It was perhaps at 
Bas Iskile just south of the site of Nikomedeia, but it was also said to be the 
predecessor of Nikomedeia itself, which need not define its location 
(Pausanias 5.12.7). Doidalses was the first known ruler of Bithynia, living 
in the late fifth century Bc: Lysimachos was the companion of Alexander 
the Great who became king of Macedonia in 305 Bc, and the destruction of 
Astakos was probably part of his campaign against the Seleukids a few years 
later. 

12.4.3. The Gulf of Kios (modern Gemlik Kórfesi), extends inland 
a much shorter distance than the Astakenian Gulf to its north. At its 
head was the city of Prousias (modern Gemlik), an important landing 
point for the interior. The city was originally known as Kios, and was 
a Milesian foundation (Pliny, Natural History 5.144). Philip V of 
Macedonia razed it in 202 Bc (Polybios 15.23), and shortly thereafter 
Prousias I of Bithynia, who reigned until 182 Bc and had assisted Philip, 
built his eponymous city on the site (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Europe 405-6). Myrleia lies on the south side of the Gulf of Kios at 
modern Mudanya. It was founded by Kolophon before the fifth 
century BC (Pliny, Natural History 5.143). It too was destroyed by Philip 
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and Prousias. This is the only citation of the name of Prousias’ wife, and 
since the name Apameia, or Apama, was common among the royalty of 
Anatolia, it is not certain for whom the city was named (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe 392-3). 

Hannibal, after his expulsion from Carthage in 195 Bc, spent the final 
years of his life moving from one Hellenistic court to another, ending up at 
that of Prousias, and consistingly avoiding Roman calls for his extradition. 
Eventually he committed suicide at Libyssa, west of Nikomedia, where, 
given its name, he may have had an estate (FGrHist #181; Livy 39.51; 
Plutarch, Flamininus 20; Appian, Syriaka 11). 

Hellespontine Phrygia was on the south coast of the Propontis, sepa- 
rate from the historic territory of Phrygia, which lay to the southeast. 
In Hannibal’s day it was a border zone between Pergamene and 
Bithynian territory. Phrygia Epitektos (“Acquired”) is generally posi- 
tioned more to the east, south of Bithynia. Arganthonion (modern 
Samanli Dag) is the peak of the peninsula between the Astakenian Gulf 
and the Gulf of Kios. Hylas, the companion of Herakles, was associated 
with this region. He took part in the early stages of the Argonautic 
expedition, a story known as early as the fifth century Bc but best 
expounded by Apollonios (Hellanikos Fr31b; Apollonios 1.1172—260). 
He was captured by nymphs and never seen again: hence the form of the 
ritual at his local festival. Kios, the eponym of both city and gulf, is little 
known, but may also have been associated with Herakles and the 
Argonauts (Head, Historia Numorum 512-14). 

Prousa (not the same as Prousias) is south of the latter at modern 
Bursa. For Mysian Olympos, see 12.8.8—10). Any Prousias who fought 
against Kroisos of Lydia is otherwise unknown, and while the incident 
is possible, since Kroisos was active in this region (Herodotos 1.28), the 
statement is so out of the context of the local Hellenistic history that 
a lacuna in the text has long been suspected (see below). It seems more 
likely that Prousa, like the other towns in the area, was founded by 
Prousias I, perhaps under the supervision of Hannibal. The date would 
have been 188—183 Bc, or between the arrival of Hannibal and both his 
death and that of Prousias (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 
403-4). An additional statement about the local efforts of Kroisos may 
have dropped out of the text. 

12.4.4. As was often the case in Hellenistic Anatolia, boundaries were 
difficult to determine, and were based both on the historic ethnic regions 
and the shifting spheres of control of both the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
the early Roman presence. The matter of the boundary between Phrygia 
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and Mysia is discussed further at 12.8.2. The ethnic connections between 
these regions and Thrace — on the “opposite side” of the Propontis — was 
a generally held and reasonable belief. 

12.4.5. The Aisepos River (modern Gónen Cay) flows northeast from 
the eastern slopes of Mt. Ida in the Troad, emptying into the Propontis. 
It was regularly seen as the western boundary of Mysia (the Troad lay to the 
west). Strabo placed Epiktetos (see 12.8.12) to the south of Mysia, as far east as 
the Askanian Lake (modern İznik Gólu), which lies east of Prousias, 
separated from the sea by a channel only 15 km. long. The city of Nikaia 
(see 12.4.7) lay at its east end. Strabo was concerned that there were two 
leaders named Askanios in the //;24, each coming from his own territory of 
Askania, one in Phrygia and the other in Mysia. What remains unexplained 
is that the phrase "leader of the Mysians" does not appear in the generally 
accepted text of the Iliad (13.7924), and in fact is unique to Strabo. He 
returned to this issue at 14.5.29, with a fuller critique and citation of sources. 

12.4.6. Strabo made an unusually brief digression to discuss the structur- 
ing of this region in the //iad (further detail is provided in Book 13). His 
major point was that using the Aisepos River as a boundary had Homeric 
authority. As usual, the Homeric text (Jiad 2.825) is not as explicit on the 
matter as Strabo suggested: the river, although well known in the Homeric 
world (see also Jiad 4.91, 12.21), was not defined as a boundary, and the 
Mysians were not mentioned in the Trojan Catalogue until later (Miad 
2.858). Moreover, Lykia is not named at this point — although Pandaros 
was the son of Lykaon — but only in another context (///ad 5.105, 173). This 
is not the well-known district in southwestern Anatolia but another 
(probably quite small) territory in the eastern Troad around Zeleia, 
which is near modern Sarı Köy just west of the Aisepos. 

Strabo's awareness of the changes that this region (as well as the Greco- 
Roman world in general) had undergone over the years is a significant 
historiographical statement. He was almost obsessively interested in the 
topography of the Homeric world, but realized that the repeated rise and 
fall of new powers — a list of nine is provided for the era between the Trojan 
War and the Roman period — meant that things were no longer the same as 
they had been when Troy fell, yet the contemporary situation and the 
history of the region were equally important. 

12.4.7. Bithynion (at modern Bolu) lies in the interior of eastern 
Bithynia, due south of Herakleia Pontika. It was perhaps a foundation of 
Prousias I, on the site of a Greek settlement established by Mantineia in 
Arkadia (Pausanias 8.9.7; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 395—7). 
It lies in a fertile valley, the Salon, populated by the cattle that produced 
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the local cheese, which at Rome was considered one of the best from 
outside Europe (Pliny, Natural History 11.241-2). 

Nikaia (modern İznik) lies at the east end of the Askanian Lake, and was 
the most important city in Bithynia. There are visible remains throughout, 
and Strabo’s account of its walls has the flavor of an eyewitness report. 
The early history of the town is unknown beyond a local tradition that it had 
been founded by Dionysos and was originally called Ankore (Dio 
Chrysostom 39.8; Stephanos of Byzantion, “Nikaia”). Antigonos I, known 
as Monopthalmos, appointed satrap of Phrygia by Alexander, enhanced the 
city sometime in the late fourth century Bc. Lysimachos, king of Macedonia 
from 305 BC, refounded it — perhaps doing nothing more than changing the 
name — presumably after 301 Bc when he gained control of this region. His 
wife, Nikaia, had probably died the previous year (Heckel, Whos Who 175; 
Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 398—400). Eventually the city came 
under Bithynian and then Roman control. 

Otroia (or Otroiai) lies to the southeast on a tributary of the Sangarios 
River, near modern Hayrire. The name is otherwise unknown, and the 
assumption that it was named after Otreus, a Phrygian leader mentioned 
once in the Miad (3.186), in the context of King Priam's early adventures, is 
probably a conjecture of one of the Homeric critics. 

12.4.8. Skylax of Karyanda in Karia (FGrHist #709) is best known for 
his report (not extant) to Dareios I of Persia about the sailing route 
from India to Egypt (Herodotos 4.44). It is difficult to place anything 
from this work in the context of northwestern Anatolia, but by 
Hellenistic times other material had been attached to the name of 
Skylax, most notably an extant periplous of the Mediterranean, Black 
Sea, and northwest Africa written by an unknown author of the 
330s BC, and now known as Pseudo-Skylax (Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax 
Periplous 4-18). This seems to be the work that Strabo quoted, but to 
add to the uncertainty, Pseudo-Skylax's account of this region (92.1) 
has no mention of the Askanian Lake, and it seems that Strabo was 
using a different text or other material attributed to Skylax. There is no 
doubt about the validity of the statement: the Askanian Lake adjoined 
both Mysian and Phrygian territory. 

Dionysios the author of Foundations was from Chalkis on Euboia and is 
little known (FHG vol. 4, pp. 393-6): this is Strabo’s only citation of him. 
He had evidence that the name *Mysian" once went as far as the Bosporos. 
Euphorion of Chalkis was head of the Seleukid library (Suda, 
“Euphorion”), known for both his poetry and scholarship: the poetic 
fragment in question may have been from his account of the story of 
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Hylas. Alexander of Aitolia, of the early third century Bc, also a poet and 
scholar, was at the Macedonian court (Suda, "Aratos"). The story of 
Dolion is from the Argonaut tale (Apollonios 1.1012—77), but the quotation 
from Alexander does not seem relevant to the issue of the relationship 
between the Mysians and Bithynians, and may have been condensed. 

12.4.9. There are at least eight notable Bithynians on Strabo’s list. 
Xenokrates of Chalkedon studied with Plato and became head of the 
Academy in 339 Bc (Diogenes Laertios 4.6—15). Dionysios, also from 
Chalkedon, was a member of the Megarian school of philosophy and 
was active in the early fourth century Bc (Diogenes Laertios 2.106). 
Hipparchos of Nikaia, from the second century Bc, was the notable 
mathematician and astronomer whose geographical work, Against the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, was summarized by Strabo in Books 1 and 2 of 
the Geography. Theodosios, who lived in the second or first century BC, 
invented a type of sundial, and is also remembered for three extant treatises 
on mathematical astronomy (Vitruvius 9.8.1; Alexander Jones, 
“Theodosios,” EANS 789-80). His sons are otherwise unknown, as is 
Kleophanes of Myrleia. Asklepiades was a noted physician of around 
100 BC, famous for his cold water and wine cure, which became fashionable 
in early imperial Rome (John Scarborough, “Asklepiades,” EANS 170-1). 

12.4.10. As usual, Strabo summarized the subsequent discussion of the 
Geography, noting that the Galatians (the next topic) were to the south of 
the Paphlagonians. 


Parts: Galatia 


12.5.1. Galatia is the central region of Anatolia, around and south of 
modern Ankara. The name is not indigenous, but is the Greek term for 
the Keltic peoples (Gauls) of northwest Europe, who migrated into this 
area in the third century Bc. Applied to this region, the word first appears 
in 179 BC (Polybios 24.15.6). Gallograecia is the Latin term, first noted in 
the first century Bc (Cicero, de haruspicum responsis 28; see also Appian, 
Mithridateios 114): Strabo occasionally used Latin terms to elucidate his 
arguments. The three ethnic groups, said to be culturally identical, pre- 
sumably represent clans that came from different places in Europe. 
The Trokmians settled in the east of Galatia, the Tolistobogians in the 
west, and the T'ektosagians in the central regions. When, under the leader- 
ship of Leonnorios, they appeared in northwestern Anatolia, which was 
Bithynian and Pergamene territory, they served as mercenaries in the army 
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of Nikomedes I of Bithynia (reigned 280—c. 255 Bc), before being given 
territory in the interior (Livy 38.16). 

The account of the Galatian confederacy, based on an unknown source, 
is accurate: as it became more hellenized, it steadily became less egalitarian, 
reducing from twelve tetrarchs to a single king by the first century Bc 
(Stephen Mitchell, “The Galatians: Representation and Reality,” in 
A Companion to the Hellenistic World [ed. Andrew Erskine, Oxford 2003] 
280-93). Drynemeton, whose location is unknown, was their political and 
cultural center, and had a Keltic name, “Tree Sanctuary” or “Druid 
Sanctuary” (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, p. 207; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, 
p. 415). Deiotaros (see also 12.3.13), who had been tetrarch of the 
Tolistobogians, was recognized as king and unified Galatia in the 40s Bc. 
He died shortly thereafter, and was followed by his grandson, Kastor II, 
whose rule was brief, and then Deiotaros’ secretary, Amyntas, who was 
placed on the throne by Antonius in 36 Bc. He supported Antonius at 
Actium, yet was retained by Octavian and survived until 25 Bc; upon his 
death Galatia was provincialized (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 164-74). 

12.5.2. The Trokmians lived in the more remote eastern portions of 
Galatia. Taouion (perhaps a hellenization of a Latin form, Tavium), prob- 
ably located at Büyük Nefeskóy, was their central town. The local cult, Zeus 
Taouianos or Jupiter Tavianus, is represented on coinage: the cult statue 
may have been in the style of the Zeus at Olympia (Karl Strobel, “Die 
Galater und Galatien: Historische Identität und ethnische Tradition im 
Imperium Romanum," Klio 89 [2007] 356—402, at 380-1). Mithridation, 
perhaps at modern Gerdekkaya, was a fortress of the Mithridatic kings that 
was handed over to Brogitaros, tetrarch of the Trokmians, by Pompeius. 
The third Trokmian town is not consistently presented in the manuscripts — 
variants include Posala, Posdala, and Danala — and the meeting between 
Lucullus and Pompeius (in 65 Bc) as described by Plutarch (Lucullus 36.2), 
was merely located "at a certain village in Galatia." 

The Tektosagians, in central Galatia, had as their center Pessinous (see 
12.5.3). Orkaorkoi is otherwise unknown. Ankyra (modern Ankara) was 
a city of ancient origins (Pausanias 1.4.5), but of relatively little importance 
until it became the capital of the province of Galatia in 25 Bc. The extensive 
remains are generally from after that date. For Phrygian Ankyra, see 12.8.11. 
Blaudos is not otherwise known. 

The Tolistobogians were in the west. Bloukion (modern Karalar) and 
Peion (modern Tabanlioglu Kale) lie about 30 km. (or a day's journey) 
from each other. Both sites are extraordinarily well preserved and are 
important for what they reveal about the culture of the strongly hellenized 
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Deiotaros I (Stephen Mitchell, “Blucium and Peium: The Galatian Forts 
of King Deiotarus,” AnatSt 24 [1974] 61-75). 

12.5.3. Pessinous (at modern Ballihisar in southwestern Galatia) was 
famous for its sanctuary of Kybele, the Great Mother, locally called 
Angdistis. Like all the major cult centers, it was a wealthy trading city. 
Remains of a temple of Hellenistic date are visible. The cult was allegedly 
founded by King Midas of Phrygia (Diodoros 3.59.8). The sanctuary 
flourished in Hellenistic times, and in 205 Bc the sacred stone of 
Kybele — perhaps a meteorite — was conveyed to Rome through the efforts 
of Attalos I of Pergamon (Livy 29.11.5-8). This encouraged the cult of the 
goddess at Rome and made the Pessinous shrine world famous. The image 
of Asklepios had come from Epidauros a century earlier (Livy, Summary, 
Book 11). 

Mt. Dindymon (modern Arayit Dağı) lies east of the city, rising several 
thousand meters above it, and was the sacred mountain of Kybele. On its 
slopes the Sangarios River (12.3.7) had its source. The region was associated 
with the semi-mythical kings of Phrygia: Midas, who reigned in the 
seventh century Bc and died in the Kimmerian invasions (Herodotos 
1.14), and his father Gordios, founder of the eponymous city of Gordion 
(see 12.8.9), the ancient Phrygian capital. 

Gorbeus is about 30 km. south of Ankyra near modern Ogulbey. Kastor I 
was tetrarch of the Tektosagians, and had probably been placed on the 
throne by Pompeius. He married the daughter of Deiotaros, tetrarch of 
the Tolistobogians. Both tetrarchs were supporters of Pompeius at 
Pharsalos in 48 Bc (Caesar, Civil War 3.4), but Kastor was in the way of 
Deiotaros’ ambitions to rule all Galatia, and events turned out as Strabo 
described, perhaps in 44 Bc. 

12.5.4. Lake Tatta (modern Tuz Göl, or “Salt Lake") lies about 95 km. 
south of Ankara. It is the largest lake in central Anatolia and has a high salt 
content, greater than that of the Dead Sea (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, p. 122), 
lying in a basin at 1,000 m. above sea level. Its salt, called Tattaean, was 
noted for its strength and therapeutic properties, especially for the eyes, 
and was exported to Rome in small bricks (Dioskourides 5.109; Pliny, 
Natural History 31.84). 


Part 6: Lykaonia 


12.6.1. Lykaonia lies south of Galatia and Lake Tatta, in the waterless 
interior steppe territory north of the Tauros. In early times it was Hittite, 
then Phrygian, and eventually Persian: Greeks became aware of it in the 
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early fourth century Bc after the expedition of Cyrus the Younger passed 
through the region (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.2.19, 7.8.25). It had no govern- 
ment or rulers, but was generally controlled by the surrounding states. 
Soatroi (near modern Yaglibayat), with its water market, is little known. 
For Garsaoura, or Garsaueira, see 12.2.6. The Lykaonian sheep industry — 
primarily for wool, not food — was part of the wealth of the surrounding 
kings. 

Lake Koralis (modern Beyşehir Göl) lies in the western part of 
Lykaonia: the smaller Lake Trogitis (modern Sugla Gól) is to its east. 
Ikonion (modern Konya) is on the border between Lykaonia and Phrygia, 
northeast of Lake Tatta (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.2.19), and was eventually 
attached to the Pontic kingdom of Polemon I. 

The Tauros Mountains are along the southern edge of Lykaonia. 
Koropassos (modern Akhan) lies just south of Lake Tatta, with 
Garsaoura about 25 km. to its east. Both cities lay on a main east—west 
route that could be traced all the way from Ephesos on the Aegean into 
northern Mesopotamia and beyond (14.2.29). 

12.6.2. The district of Isaurike, east of Lake Trogitis, contained two 
villages, Old Isaura (at modern Bozkir), and New Isaura, a short distance 
to the east (at modern Zengibar Kalesi, presumably the Isaura Nova of 
Sallust, Histories, 2.87b). This was a region of brigandage, and in 78 BC 
P. Servilius Vatia was sent to eliminate their strongholds. His efforts won 
him the name “Isauricus” (H. A. Ormerod, “The Campaigns of Servilius 
Isauricus Against the Pirates,” JRS 12 [1922] 35-56). Of particular interest is 
the autobiographical note by Strabo, that he “saw” Isauricus. The wording 
is vague (one might expect *knew"), and leaves open the question about 
the nature of the relationship between the two. Isauricus died in the spring 
of 44 BC (Cicero, Letters to His Friends 16.23; Dio 45.16), and thus this is 
the earliest datum for Strabo's life. Presuming that the elderly Isauricus, 
who was Princeps Senatus, died in Rome, it also places Strabo in the city by 
that time. 

12.6.3. Derbe (at modern Kerti Hüyük) is farther to the east 
(M. H. Ballance, “The Site of Derbe: a New Inscription," AnatSt 7 [1957] 
147—51). Antipatros Derbetes (see also 14.5.24) was a petty dynast in the 
region. He had become friends with Cicero, presumably during the latter’s 
proconsulship in Kilikia during 51-50 Bc. But some years later, when 
Q. Marcius Philippus was proconsul of Asia (probably around 47 sc), 
Antipatros had become a nuisance, although details are lacking (Cicero, 
Letters to His Friends 13.73). Eventually Amyntas of Galatia successfully 
removed him, receiving his territory in return; this was shortly before 
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Amyntas’ death in 25 Bc. Antipatros’ name suggests that he was of 
Macedonian ancestry. Laranda (modern Karaman) is an oasis city just 
south of Derbe. 

12.6.4. Amyntas’ territories included towns to the west of Galatia, actually 
in Phrygia, such as Antioch and Apollonias, and there were evidently 
Pisidian incursions into this region. Kremna (at modern Camlik) was on 
the Pisidian frontier, and has extensive remains. Sandalion (modern Sandal 
Asar) was just to the north, and Sagalassos (near modern Aglasun) was 
about 15 km. farther northwest. These three towns lie in a small area, and 
may have been the focus of Amyntas’ campaign. 

12.6.5. In Strabo’s day, the official name of Kremna was Colonia Iulia 
Augusta Felix Cremnena (CIL 3.6873). For Alexander the Great at 
Salagassos, see Arrian, Anabasis 1.28. Apameia is to the northwest of these 
towns: see 12.8.15. 

Amyntas moved into the territory of the Homonadians in 25 Bc; how 
long this was after he took Kremna is not clear. The Homonadians 
occupied a small region in the rugged uplands southeast of Lake Trogitis, 
and were considered particularly fierce. Amyntas was successful in remov- 
ing the local chieftain, but was killed under circumstances that remain 
tantalizingly obscure, involving some sort of unexplained relationship with 
the chieftain’s wife (Dio 53.26.3). 

This is the only reference to a Roman campaign against the 
Homonadians, led by P. Sulpicius Quirinius (consul 12 Bc). His campaign 
to avenge the death of Amyntas is not precisely dated, but probably 
occurred in the last decade of the first century Bc, before he was governor 
of Syria at the time of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth (Luke 2:2; Syme, 
Anatolica 257-69). The final paragraph of Part 6 probably describes the 
environment of the remote and hardy Homonadians, living in cliffs above 
their farmland. 


Part 7: Pisidia 


12.7.1. Pisidia is the mountainous region south of Galatia and Phrygia, 
north of the coastal Paphlagonians. Their local groups included the 
Kotennians (in the southeast), the Selgians in the central part, the 
Homonadians in the east, and the Sagalassians in the north. 

12.7.2. Following Artemidoros of Ephesos (F119), whose geographical 
work was written about 100 Bc, Strabo listed the major Pisidian cities. For 
Selge, see 12.7.3, and for Sagalassos, 12.6.4—5. Petnelissos (or Pednelissos) is 
in southern Pisidia, just above the coastal plain, perhaps at modern Kozan, 
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where there are extensive remains. It was only remembered for its war 
against the neighboring Selgians in 220 Bc (Polybios 5.72—3). 

Adada is barely known, perhaps at modern Karabaulo in the north, 
which has remains largely of the Roman period. Timbriada is to its north 
at modern Asar, at the headwaters of the Eurymedon River. For Kremna, 
see 12.6.4. Tityassos, otherwise unknown, may be at modern Bademli, on 
the west side of Lake Koralis. Amblada (modern Hisartepe, south of the 
lake) was famous for its local wine. Anaboura (modern Enevre) is at the 
north end of the lake. Sinda is in extreme southwestern Pisidia. Aarassos 
may be the same as Ariassos, near modern Yürükbademlisi, in the south 
of Pisidia, at a site with many remains (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, p. 181). 
Tarbassos is otherwise unknown; for Termessos, see 14.3.9. Tabai (per- 
haps at modern Davas), if properly identified, would be far to the west on 
the borders of Karia. These cities were said to border on the “Phrygians, 
Lydians, and Karians," but “Lykians” seems a more reasonable reading 
for “Lydians,” despite manuscript unanimity for the latter (Nicola Biff, 
"Licii, non Lidi, in Strab. xu, 7, 2 C 570,” GeogrAnt 16-17 [2007-8] 
228—31). 

12.7.3. The Lelegians were mentioned frequently by Strabo as one of the 
early peoples of the Greek world. Selge (modern Zerk, where there are 
remains of the city walls and buildings) lies in the heights west of the valley 
of the Eurymedon River. The locals were known for their independence 
and violence. Its alleged early history, involving the Trojan priest Kalchas 
and a Spartan settlement, is probably mythical, although there is 
a tradition that Kalchas ended up in this region and that his followers 
were the ancestors of the Pamphylians (14.4.5; Herodotos 7.91). 
The location of Selge as the southernmost city of Pisidia and the closest 
to the coast meant that it may have been more subject to outside influences 
than the rest of the region. 

The district was remarkably fertile, with a variety of agricultural pro- 
duce. Styrax (Styrax officinalis, Theophrastos, Research on Plants 9.7.3) was 
a small tree or shrub, whose resin was prized as the raw material for incense 
and perfume, as well as a medicine for coughing and other respiratory 
problems (Dioskourides 1.66; Pliny, Natural History 26.48; Suzanne 
Amigues, "Le styrax et ses usages antiques," /S 2007, 261—318). The resin 
came to Greece from Levantine or Arabian sources as early as the fifth 
century BC, with the best coming from Syria, but that from Pisidia was also 
esteemed (Herodotos 3.107; Pliny, Natural History 12.125). Strabo's account 
of its harvesting is remarkably thorough. The wood of the styrax tree also 
had commercial properties. The kraneia was perhaps a type of cherry tree, 
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known in the Greek world from earliest times, and which produced the fruit 
that Kirke fed to Odysseus’ men in their porcine form (Homer, Odyssey 
10.242). The iris from Selge (perhaps Iris Florentina) produced an oil that 
relieved muscle pain, and the flowers were used decoratively (Pliny, Natural 
History 15.31, 21.42). The Eurymedon River flowed due south from the 
mountains of Phrygia into the Mediterranean, and the Kestros ran parallel 
to its course on its west, and was the major river of Pamphylia (14.4.2). 

The Selgians were isolated, and were thus able to remain independent of 
the territorial desires of the Hellenistic kingdoms (Polybios 5.72). Yet they 
had supported Alexander when he passed through in late 333 Bc, perhaps 
recognizing that he could be used as leverage against their many enemies 
(Arrian, Anabasis 1.28). They were eventually absorbed into the kingdom of 
Galatia, but when it was provincialized, and the Selgians along with it, the 
Romans wisely tended to leave them alone. 


Part 8: Mysia and Phrygia 


12.8.1. Mysia and Phrygia lie between Pisidia and Bithynia, with the 
Phrygians the more southern people. Mysian Olympos (see 12.8.8) sepa- 
rates Mysia and Bithynia. The traditional area of Phrygia was the region 
possessed by the famous early king, Midas, and was called Greater 
Phrygia. Lesser Phrygia, or Phrygia Epiktetos ("Acquired Phrygia") 
was to its north. Mysia itself extended from the region of Mt. Olympos 
(the Olympene) to the southwest as far as the Kaikos River (13.1.2) and the 
territory of Pergamon (the Pergamene). 

12.8.2. As was the case in much of Anatolia, the territorial changes of the 
various peoples were widespread and constant. Mt. Sipylos (modern 
Manisa Dağı), the high and isolated peak between Smyrna and Sardis, 
was in a district that was called Phrygia in early times. This was the territory 
of Tantalos — whose eternal punishment created the word “tantalize” — and 
his children Niobe and Pelops, all of whom were said to be Phrygian, 
especially in tragedy (Sophokles, Aias 1292; Antigone 823-6). But this is 
more likely a generality than any geographical precision, and Strabo 
himself was uncertain about its validity, although there was a Phrygios 
River in the vicinity of Mt. Sipylos (13.4.5). Teuthrania (see 13.1.69) was 
near Pergamon. For Magnesia, just north of Mt. Sipylos, see 13.3.5. 

12.8.3. The Lydians — inhabitants of the territory on the Hermos 
River around Sardis — and the Maionians were often equated in 
antiquity, but this was not universally accepted. The Maionians were 
mentioned regularly by Homer, and lived around the Gygaian Lake 
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and below Mt. Tmolos (Homer, Tiad 2.864—6), in other words, within 
the historic territory of Lydia. It was believed in the fifth century Bc 
that they were the original inhabitants of the region (Herodotos 1.7). 
But the Maionians and Maionia no longer existed in later times (Pliny, 
Natural History 5.117), although the terminology became poetic equiva- 
lents for Lydia and the Lydians (Vergil Aeneid 10.141; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 6.5, 103). The substitution of Lydia for Maionia not only 
seemed topographically valid but also provided a reason why Lydia and 
the Lydians were not mentioned by Homer; they first appeared in 
Herodotos’ lengthy description of their kingdom (1.6-86). Xanthos of 
Lydia, of the fifth century Bc, wrote a history of the region that was 
notable for its astute geological information (1.3.4). Menekrates of Elaia, 
from the fourth century Bc, is little known (12.3.22). The etymology of 
the term “Mysians” cannot be proved, since it is not documented els- 
where. The assumption that the Mysian dialect was a mixture of Lydian 
and Phrygian may be based on nothing more than the belief that at times 
the Mysians inhabited both regions. 

The text is corrupt at the end of Section 12.8.3, and the name of the ruler 
of Troy may have dropped out: this invasion was after the Trojan War 
(14.5.29, but see 12.8.4). For the Kaikos River, see 13.1.2. 

12.8.4. Movement of early peoples is a common theme in the Geography; 
the Pelasgians, Kaukonians, and Lelegians have all been discussed pre- 
viously. These, as well as che Mysians and Phrygians, were among the 
Trojan allies (Homer, Miad 10.427—31), and thus were in place before the 
war, but some Hellenistic critics suggested that the Phrygian invasion was 
after it, an apparent inconsistency discussed at 14.5.29. Lykia was the home 
of Pandaros, and was a small district east of the Troad, as well as the famous 
territory in southwestern Anatolia (Homer, iad 2.876—7; 5.105, 173). 
The Kilikians lived in the vicinity of Troy (Homer, /liad 6.397, 415), yet 
the region for which they were known in historical times, southeast 
Anatolia, was not mentioned by Homer. Nevertheless the toponym, as 
applied to the latter region, was so familiar by the fifth century Bc 
(Aischylos, Suppliant Women 551) that it was clear Homer was talking 
about another place. 

Telephos and his mother Auge, from Arkadia, were cast into the sea in 
a crate and ended up in Mysia, where Auge married King Teuthras, and 
Telephos eventually succeeded him (Diodoros 4.33.7—12; Pausanias 8.4.9). 
The story was a common theme of tragedy. 

12.8.5. Strabo provided other examples of populations that had moved or 
changed over the years. The early history of the Karians (originally called 
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Lelegians) and their island origin was discussed in greater detail at 14.1.3 
and 14.2.27. For the Termilians, and their migration from Crete to Lykia, 
see 14.3.10. King Minos expelled his brother Sarpedon and his followers 
from Crete, and they came to Lykia, which at that time was held by the 
Milyans, who were actually called Solymians, but who later became the 
Lykians (Herodotos 1.173; Maria Paz de Hoz, “Los solymoi: identidad, 
pervivencia y relación con Licios, Milyai y Kabaleis,” GeogrAnt 14-15 
[2005-6] 77-88). These convoluted arguments are largely designed to 
reconcile Homeric topography and ethnography with the situation in 
later times: Strabo did not seem concerned that the Solymians and 
Lykians were differentiated by Homer but were the same in some later 
accounts. 

12.8.6. There is a gap in the initial sentence of Section 6. Strabo returned 
to issues regarding the Amazons and western Anatolian topography that he 
had discussed at 11.5.4, emphasizing that fertile territories attracted early 
settlement. The expeditions against the Amazons by Priam and 
Bellerophontes (Homer, //iad 3.182—90, 6.186) were not connected by 
Homer, and may have been two separate incidents. For the Amazons 
near Troy, see 13.3.6. According to Homer, Rhodes had been settled by 
Tlepolemos the son of Herakles, and Kos by Eurypylos, a son of Poseidon 
(Iliad 2.653—70, 677), thus advancing the argument that these were regions 
of early Greek habitation. 

12.8.7. As a final note on the variability of onomastics, Strabo drew 
attention to the use of generic ethnyms by Homer that described the 
collective forces on either side of the war, emphasizing that this did not 
mean that “Trojan” or “Achaian” were topographical statements about the 
home of the participants. The current ethnography was what was relevant 
to geography, not the different terminology of the past. 

12.8.8. Mysian Olympos (modern Ulu Dag) rises to 2,659 m. on the 
eastern boundary of Mysia, separating it from Bithynia. Mt. Ida, the 
famous mountain in the Troad, lies to its west, and was discussed 
regularly in Book 13. The high isolated slopes of Mysian Olympos were 
suitable for brigands, which led Strabo to the peculiar tale of his 
contemporary Kleon. 

12.8.9. The story of Kleon is only known from Strabo's account, who 
presumably learned the details from his sources at Pontic Komana. He is 
a good example of the more pernicious effects of upward mobility in the 
late Hellenistic period. He came from the famous ancient Phrygian capital 
of Gordion, the city of King Midas, which had become an insignificant 
village by the first century Bc. It is not clear when Kleon renamed it 
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Iulioupolis, but it was perhaps after the Battle of Actium in 31 Bc. 
Kallydion, his eventual stronghold, is not otherwise known beyond its 
probable location on Mt. Olympos. Q. Labienus (see also 14.2.24) had 
been a supporter of Brutus and Cassius, and after Philippi he continued 
their cause with Parthian support, overruning Syria and Anatolia, and 
causing much difficulty for the triumvir Antonius. Eventually he was 
captured and killed in 39 Bc (Plutarch, Antonius 28.1, 30.1, 33.4; Appian, 
Civil War 5.65, 133; Dio 48.24—40). The Shrine of Abrettenian Zeus lay 
southwest of Mt. Olympos, but is not otherwise known, nor is Morene, 
the territory Kleon received from Octavian after Actium. It must have been 
very shortly after the battle, certainly by summer 29 Bc, that he was 
installed as priest at Pontic Komana, since his successor Dyteutos was 
probably in office later that year (see 12.3.35). The tale has a classic 
Herodotean tone of divine retribution. 

12.8.10. The boundaries of Mysia are the topic of Section ro. 
The Mygdonians lived on the coastal plain west of Mt. Olympos and north 
of Mysia proper, a region of lakes and river estuaries. The Dolionians were to 
their west, whose king, Kyzikos, had been killed by the Argonauts (Apollonios 
1.947-1077). The two major rivers in this region were the Rhyndakos (largely 
the modern Koca Cay), which rises in the highlands southwest of Mt. 
Olympos, and the Aisepos (see 12.4.5) to its west, which was the eastern 
boundary of the Troad and was mentioned in the ///a4 (2.825). 

The Daskylitis Lake (modern Manyas Gólu) is in the region of 
Dolionis, just south of Kyzikos. The two other lakes mentioned, 
Apolloniatis and Miletopolitis, are not distinguished with certainty; the 
name of the former survives in modern Apolyont Gólu, which the 
Rhyndakos flows through, but there is no evidence for the latter, and 
two separate lakes may have become joined together. 

Daskylion (west of modern Ergili), at the southeast corner of Daskylitis 
Lake, was an important center in the fifth century Bc. Xenophon, who 
probably visited it, described in rich detail the luxurious palace of the local 
Persian satrap (Hellenika 4.1.1516), yet the city declined in importance in 
Hellenistic times. It has been the scene of extensive excavation. 
Miletoupolis (modern Melda) is about 19 km. to the east-southeast, and 
had been destroyed by the second century Bc (13.1.58). It was presumably 
a Milesian foundation, or, given its inland location, an offshoot of one. 
Apollonia on the Rhyndakos (modern Apolyont), probably originally 
a Milesian or Kyzikene settlement, lies on a peninsula extending into Lake 
Apolloniatis. Little is known about its history (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe 393-5). 
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12.8.11. The most important city in this region was Kyzikos (at modern 
Balkis), situated on an island on the south shore of the Propontis. It was 
also a Milesian settlement (14.1.6; Pliny, Natural History 5.142), perhaps the 
first in the Propontis, from at least the early seventh century BC 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 245—6). The city was heavily involved in the 
politics of Classical and Hellenistic times, and continued to flourish into 
the Roman period. Pre-Roman remains are few, other than some examples 
of artworks (Ekrem Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations and Ruins of Turkey [tr. 
John Whybrow and Molly Emre, 7th edn, 1990] 47). Strabo's account may 
be autoptic, and reflects the wealth and prosperity of the city in the early 
imperial period. By Hellenistic times the site was associated with the 
Argonauts, who were welcomed by its local ruler, Kyzikos, who was then 
killed by accident (Apollonios 1.961—1077). Bear Mountain (Arktooros) is 
modern Kapu Dag, north of the city, with Dindymon one of its summits: 
these too were associated with the Argonauts (Apollonios 1.1145—9). 

Chalkidean earth was a type of chalk that was used to keep grain dry 
(Pliny, Natural History 18.505). Strabo did not explain why this assisted 
the city when attacked by Mithridates VI in 73 Bc, but presumably it 
allowed the locals to preserve large quantities of grain against the siege. 
Mt. Adrasteia (modern Delikli Bayir) lies directly south of the city, an 
obvious place for Mithridates to begin his siege, but eventually he found 
his supply lines disrupted by Lucullus, and his soldiers resorted to 
cannibalism. For a more detailed discussion of Mithridates’ attack, see 
Plutarch, Lucullus 9-12. 

Strabo’s account ignores the five-year period (20-15 Bc) that the 
Kyzikenes lost their freedom because of a dispute that resulted in the 
death of some Romans (Dio 54.7.6, 54.23.7). Nevertheless the city retained 
a large territory extending from the eastern Troad and Mygdonia, as 
described at 12.8.10. 

The Mekestos River (modern Simav Cay) is the major tributary of the 
Rhyndakos, flowing from the uplands of northern Mysia and joining the 
latter just below Lake Apolloniatis. Ankyra in Abaeitis may be near 
modern Kilise Kóy, where walls are visible (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, 
p. 185). The island of Besbikos (modern Imrali Ada) lies 11 km. due 
north of the mouth of the Rhyndakos. Artake (modern Erdek) is 
a promontory on the southwest side of the Bear Mountain peninsula, 
and the islet of the same name (modern Tavsan Adasi) lies just offshore. 
The Melanos Promontory is probably Murad Bayır, just to the northwest. 
These were all navigational points for the sail from Kyzikos to Priapos in 


the Troad. 
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12.8.12. Phrygia Epiktetos (“Acquired Phrygia”) lies east of Mount 
Olympos, south of Bithynia and north of Phrygia proper. Azanoi (or 
Aizanoi), at modern Cavdarhisar, in the west, is noted for its well- 
preserved Temple of Zeus and other important remains. The town may 
be early in date, but it is not known archaeologically or historically before 
the second century Bc. Nakoleia (modern Seyitgazi) lies at the eastern edge 
of the region. Kotiaetion (modern Kiitahya) is between the two previous 
towns. Midaion is not certainly located but may be at modern Karahüyük 
north of Nakoleia. To its west is Dorylaion (modern Sar Hüyük, just 
north of Eskisehir), which was perhaps a Macedonian settlement (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 299). Kadoi (modern Gediz) lies at the 
source of the Hermos River, just southwest of Azanoi. 

Mysia extends from Mt. Olympos virtually to the Aegean coast — com- 
ing to an end above Pergamon and the Kaikos valley — and south to the 
Katekekaumene, the volcanically active region of interior Lydia (12.8.18). 

12.8.13. Phrygia proper is "above" (more inland than) Epiktetos, in 
other words, toward the south. Amorion (at modern Hisar Kóy) is south- 
east of Nakoleia, but the site and its history are hardly known. Eumeneia 
(modern Işıklı) lies in southern Phrygia. It was founded by Attalos II of 
Pergamon (ruled 159—138 Bc) and named for his brother and predecessor, 
Eumenes II (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 284-5). For 
Laodikeia, see 12.8.16. 

Aphrodisias is presumably the well-known town on a tributary of the 
upper Maiandros, actually located in Karia but on the Phrygian border. 
A gap in the text and the frequency of the name raises the slight possibility 
that another town is meant. Aphrodisias in Karia is exceedingly ancient but 
its early history is little known, yet it was already famous when an oracle 
told Sulla in 82 Bc to make a dedication to Aphrodite in Karia (Appian, 
Civil War 1.97). Lengthy excavations have made it one of the richest 
archaeological sites in Anatolia (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 171-5; 
Kenan Erim, “Aphrodisias,” PECS 68-70). 

Kolossai lies east-northeast of Aphrodisias near modern Honaz, in 
a region that had a notable wool industry (12.3.18). It was on the Lykos 
River, which was in a striking gorge. Xerxes army passed through the city 
(Herodotos 7.30). Themisonion cannot be located, but it was probably in 
southwestern Phrygia, and was presumably a Seleukid foundation (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 325-6). Sanaos is probably the Anaua of 
Herodotos (7.30), another town on Xerxes’ route, just before Kolossai 
(at modern Sarı Kavak). Metropolis (modern Tartarl) is in central 
Phrygia northeast of Apameia, and Apollonias (or Apollonia) is to its 
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southwest at modern Uluborlu (see also 12.6.4), a Hellenistic refounding of 
a city named Mordiaion (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 285-90). 
Peltai, Eukarpia (presumably in a prosperous agricultural district), and 
Lysias have not been located: for suggestions, see Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 9, 
pp. 209, 218, 229. Peltai was in existence in the late fifth century Bc 
(Xenophon, Azabasis 1.2.10), and Lysias may have been near Philomelion: 
see 12.8.14 and Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 311-13. For Tabai, 
see 12.7.5. 

12.8.14. Paroreia (“Near the Mountains”: see also the singular form at 
14.2.29) may be more descriptive than toponymic, referring to the region 
around modern Sultan Dag, a part of the Tauros that intrudes into 
southeastern Phrygia. Philomelion (modern Aksehir) is in the eastern 
portion of the Paroreia, and was the seat of a local dynasty, about which 
practically nothing is known: Philomelos and Lysias were the major 
dynastic names, and the city flourished in the third and second 
centuries BC (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 311-12). 

Antioch Near Pisidia (near modern Yalvaç) lies across the Sultan Dag 
from Philomelion. It was probably founded by Antiochos I (reigned 
281-261 BC). There are extensive remains at the site, including the 
Temple of Men, dating to the second century Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Europe 278-81). Men was the moon god, whose cult was 
widespread in Anatolia (Mitchell and Waelkens, Pisidian Antioch 37-90). 
In 188 Bc the Romans defeated Antiochos III and imposed the conditions 
of the Peace of Apameia, in which the Seleukids lost their Anatolian 
possessions and the territory was transfered to Eumenes II of Pergamon 
(Polybios 21.45; Livy 38.39.7-17; Michel Austin, “The Seleukids and Asia,” 
in A Companion to the Hellenistic World |ed. Andrew Erskine, Oxford 
2003] 121-33, at 122-3). Eventually Antioch was in the territory of Amyntas 
of Galatia and then, from 25 Bc, in the Roman province of Galatia. 
Although the importance of the cult declined in the Roman period, it 
seems to have flourished into the third century Ap. 

Synnada (modern Suhut) is about 55 km. northwest of Antioch in 
what was a fertile olive-growing region, although its high upland plain 
does not seem suitable for the tree today (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 5, 
pp. 436—7). It was the administrative center and distribution point for 
the Synnadic marble, which was quarried 40 km. to the north-northeast 
at Dokimeia, founded around 300 Bc by a little-known Dokimos, 
a Seleukid commander who established himself as an independent ruler, 
remembered because Philetairos, the founder of the Pergamene dynasty, 
was a member of his household (Diodoros 20.107.3-4; Pausanias 1.8.1; 
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Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 295-9). The Synnadic or 
Dokimitic quarries were in operation by the first century Bc, and perhaps 
earlier. The marble was light in color, with purple inclusions, and is 
known today in Italy as pavonazzetto. It had appeared in Rome by the 
first century BC, as the poet Lygdamus recorded (Tibullus 3.3.13), and was 
used in the Basilica Pauli (commonly known as the Basilica Aemilia) in the 
Roman Forum (Pliny, Natural History 36.102). The quarries also produced 
the marble for the striking sculptures of the Grotto of Tiberius at 
Sperlonga in Latium, where the emperor had a villa (Matthias Bruno 
et al., “The Docimium Marble Sculptures of the Grotto of Tiberius at 
Sperlonga,” AJA 119 [2015] 381-3). 

12.8.15. Apameia (modern Dinar) was founded near ancient Kelainai, 
which had been an important Persian royal town (Xenophon, Anabasis 
1.2.7-8). Antiochos I (reigned 281—261 Bc) refounded it at a slightly differ- 
ent location, and named it after his mother Apama. It was propitiously 
situated at a major road junction, and became a Seleukid royal city (Livy 
35.15.6) and an important commercial center. Like much of the rest of 
south central Anatolia, it passed into Pergamene, Galatian, and Roman 
control (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 281-5). All that is visible 
are portions of the ancient walls. 

The Marsyas River (modern Dinar Su) is a small stream that along with 
another, the Orgas (modern Norgaz Cay), are the effective headwaters of 
the Maiandros (modern Menderes), where it begins its route of 547 km. to 
the Aegean (see further, 12.8.17—19). The river had long been noted for its 
serpentine course (Herodotos 2.29), but Strabo may be the first to cite its 
name generically, as “meandering.” 

Antiochos I was the son of Apama, the daughter of a Baktrian chieftain 
named Spitamenes (Arrian, Anabasis 7.4.6). Strabo has confused this 
Apama with another, the daughter of Artabazos, son of Pharnabazos the 
satrap of Phrygia. Apama the daughter of Spitamenes married Seleukos I at 
Sousa in 324 BC and had three children (Heckel, Who's Who 39, 55-6). Her 
name has been left in several places on the topographic map of Anatolia 
and the Levant. 

Olympos and Marsyas are closely associated with one another — 
although their exact relationship is not clear — as figures in the early history 
of music (10.3.15). The two were primeval musicians, in the same tradition 
as Orpheus (Plato, Laws 1.677d). Marsyas was a local river divinity: the tale 
of his unfortunate contest with Apollo, perhaps a memory of the early 
evolution of musical theory, was well known (Herodotos 7.26) and most 
eloquently rendered by Ovid (Metamorphoses 6.382—400). The unnamed 
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lake is Aulokrene (“Flute Springs”), modern Karakuyu Gólü, east of 
Apameia (Pliny, Natural History 5.106), which was not only the source of 
the Maiandros but the location of the contest. 

12.8.16. Laodikeia (near modern Eski Hisar, where there are exten- 
sive remains) lies on the Lykos River (modern Çürük Su), a major 
southern tributary of the Maiandros. The city was west of Kolossai in 
a prosperous agricultural region noted for its black wool, and was named 
after the wife of Antiochos II, during the period 261-253 Bc (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 308-11). It suffered in the Mithridatic 
Wars but survived, in part due to its natural prosperity, as well as 
a number of benefactors, who funded its restoration. Hieron is otherwise 
unknown, but the rhetorician Zenon was active in the opposition to 
Q. Labienus in 42-39 Bc. Zenon’s son Polemon was placed on the 
throne of Pontos by Antonius in 36 BC, a rare example — as yet 
unexplained — of the triumvir’s reorganization of the East that relied 
on a dynastic candidate who did not have a royal background (Sullivan, 
Near Eastern Royalty 161-3). He ruled until 8 Bc and was the husband of 
Pythodoris of Pontos. 

The black wool of the region of Laodikeia and Kolossai was already 
esteemed in Athens by the fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Birds 493), and 
was one of the best of the Hellenistic world, although the Milesian variety 
was considered to be even better (Pliny, Natural History 8.190). Its raven 
black quality, coracinus in Latin (Vitruvius 8.3.4), became the definition of 
a particular color. 

The Kapros River (probably the modern Baslı Cay) is one of the small 
affluents of the Lykos at Laodikeia: the two local streams, the Lykos and the 
Kapros, or the Wolf and the Boar, appeared in their animal forms on the 
local coinage (Head, Historia Numorum 678). Mt. Kadmos (modern 
Babadag) lies southwest of the city, and the river of the same name flows 
northeast toward the Lykos. This entire region of western Phrygia is one of 
intense volcanic activity, still apparent today: see further 12.8.17-18, 
13.4.1114. 

12.8.17. Karoura (modern Tekke) about 30 km. north-northwest of 
Laodikeia, or a day's journey, was the location of a health resort. 
The source of the anecdote about the brothel is unknown, but is a moral 
paradigm based on the effects of the local vulcanism. Charonia are shrines 
to Charon, manifested by openings to the underworld that usually emit 
dangerous fumes. Also known as Ploutonia, several were described in detail 
by Strabo (see 13.4.14, 14.1.44), all within the same general area of western 
Phrygia and Karia. 
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The alluvial properties of the Maiandros are well known. Priene (see 
14.1.12) was originally a coastal city, but by Hellenistic times was about 
8 km. inland, with siltation occurring at well over a kilometer per century. 
This continues today, although at a lesser rate. Miletos and Myous, across 
the river and south of Priene, suffered similar fates (Pausanias 7.2.10—11; 
Lukas Thommen, An Environmental History of Ancient Greece and Rome 
[Cambridge 2012] 27-8). 

12.8.18. The Katakekaumene (“Burned Up") isa volcanic district on the 
north side of the upper Hermos River, at the border of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Mysia. Almost all the information on the region comes from Strabo's 
detailed account (see also 13.4.11). For Philadelphia, see 13.4.10, and for 
Apameia, see 12.8.15. The restoration financed by Mithridates VI (after 
88 BC) was in response to a series of earthquakes in a region that had not 
recently experienced any (perhaps not since the time of Alexander the 
Great), and which included significant changes in river levels and what was 
perceived as the appearance of salt water and sea creatures (Nikolaos of 
Damascus [FGrHist #90] F74 = Athenaios 8.332f). The best explanation for 
this is a tsunami coming up the Maiandros, but Apameia is 240 km. inland, 
and there may be a conflation of a report of extreme tidal activity near 
the coast with the earthquakes at Apameia. Alexander was at Kelainai 
(the predecessor of Apameia) around the end of 334 Bc (Arrian, Anabasis 
1.29.1—2), yet Strabo's synchronism is vague. The etymology of the name 
"Kelainai" is unclear because of textual difficulties, but kelainos is 
a common Greek word for “black” and would have been suggested by 
the common basaltic stone in the region. Kelaino was one of the Danaids 
or one of the Pleiades (Hesiod, F118), and worship of Poseidon in this 
inland town need have no explanation other than the frequent 
earthquakes. 

The region of Mt. Sipylos, on the lower Hermos (13.3.5) had been 
devastated in early times by an earthquake which caused significant tec- 
tonic changes that became part of Greek mythology (Pliny, Natural History 
2.205; Pausanias 7.24.13). In AD 17, a dozen towns in Lydia and Karia were 
struck, with the worst damage at Sardis and Magnesia. Tiberius funded 
disaster relief to the amount of ten million sesterces and remitted taxes for 
five years (Tacitus, Annals 2.47): Strabo’s report is another of the late events 
recorded in the Geography. There had been earlier earthquakes at Tralleis 
and Laodikeia: the one at Tralleis was around 25 Bc (Suetonius, Tiberius 8). 

12.8.19. Xanthos of Lydia, active in the fifth century BC, wrote about 
geological phenomena (see 1.3.4), something particularly appropriate for 
the understanding of the history and topography of Lydia. Typhon, or 
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Typhoeus, a mythical monster, spouted fire from his hundred heads, an 
anthropomorphizing of the local topography: his losing battle with Zeus 
resulted in extensive melting of the earth (Hesiod, Theogony 820-68). 
Homer mentioned the story in passing (///ad 2.780—4), but located his 
demise among the Arimians, in Kilikia (see also 13.4.6). The lake between 
Laodikeia and Apameia is probably ancient Lake Sanaos (modern Tuz 
Göl), south of the town of Sanaos (for which, see 12.8.13). 

The issue of instituting proceedings against the Maiandros (presumably 
the eponymous river god) is more than merely religious superstition. 
A river that frequently changed its course caused difficulty in determining 
land ownership and political boundaries, something that continues into 
modern times (Johannes Engels, “Der Verklagte Flussgott Máander," 
Historia 51 [2002] 192—205). 

12.8.20. The Sanctuary of Men Karos, the Anatolian moon god, was 
near the small town of Attouda (modern Hisar), west of Laodikeia, which 
had a representation of the god and his altar on coinage of Roman imperial 
times (Head, Historia Numorum 611). The medical school was probably at 
Laodikeia rather than at the rural sanctuary of Men (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 9, p. 179): Strabo, having indulged in one of his many digressions 
(since 12.8.16) has returned to the place previously described. At Laodikeia, 
coinage of the Augustan period with the name Zeuxis Philalethes, if not 
referring to the founder himself, must commemorate his family. Nothing 
else is known about the physician Zeuxis, or his successor Alexander 
Philalethes (John Scarborough, “Zeuxis the Herophilian,” EANS 849). 
The school did not last long. 

A Herophilian physician was a follower of the methods of Herophilos of 
Chalkedon (c. 280-260 Bc), who was active at the court of Ptolemy II, 
noted for the discovery of the nervous system and his study of circulation, 
as well as the practice of dissection (John Scarborough, “Herophilos of 
Khalkedon,” EANS 387-90). The Erasistratians followed Erasistratos of 
Ioulis (on Keos), a younger contemporary of Herophilos and also 
a proponent of dissection, who looked at the human body in 
a mechanistic way (John Scarborough, “Erasistratos of Ioulis on Keos,” 
EANS 294-6). Hikesios of Smyrna, perhaps from c. 120-80 BC, was more 
a pharmacist than physician (John Scarborough, “Hikesios of Smurna,” 
EANS 396). 

12.8.21. Strabo closed Book 12 with a number of unconnected facts about 
Phrygia. The Berekyntians were a Phrygian ethnic group, no longer 
identifiable (see 10.3.12). Alkman, the Spartan poet of the seventh 
century BC, was believed to have referred to the Kerbesians, who lived in 
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Phrygia, but the word is more likely descriptive, from Kerberos, the dog of 
the underworld, since it is reasonable that his name should have been 
attached to the volcanic topography of western Phrygia. Aischylos’ Niobe 
(of which only a handful of fragments survive) is about the fate of Niobe 
after her children had been killed, but details of the plot are lacking. 
The play was situated at Mt. Sipylos, but Strabo objected to its association 
with distant Mt. Ida in the Troad. 


BOOK I3 


Northwestern and West Central Anatolia 


Book 13 is devoted to the Troad, Pergamene territory, and Aiolis (as well as 
the island of Lesbos), extending as far south as Lydia, excluding the small 
portion of Ionia that lies north of the Hermos River. There is also some 
discussion of the territory immediately east of Lydia. Book 13 connects with 
Book 12 on the eastern side, Book 14 in the south, and Book 7 at the 
Hellespont. Nearly three-quarters of it (Part 1) is about the Troad, the 
longest part of the Geography, where Strabo’s training as a Homeric scholar 
was at its most expansive. 


Part ı: The Troad and Northern Aiolis 


13.1.1. Having completed his account of Phrygia in Book 12, Strabo 
returned to the coast of the Propontis and the Aisepos River, which he 
had defined as the eastern boundary of the Troad (12.8.11). The Troad 
(Greek Troas) is the northwestern peninsula of Anatolia, bordering on the 
Hellespont and extending as far south as the Idaian or Adramyttenian Gulf 
(13.1.6), with the high range of Mt. Ida, its most prominent feature, along 
the southern side (13.1.5). Famous as the location of Troy, or Ilion, it 
nonetheless was documented as a topographical unit only from the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 5.26). 

Strabo was almost apologetic about his need to write at such great length 
when so many had done so previously, yet he noted that this was the very 
reason for his own loquacity, especially a desire to compare the information 
from the Homeric poems with that of later writers, who often were not clear. 

13.1.2. Strabo traced the coastline from the territory of Kyzikos and the 
Aisepos River around the Troad into the Adramyttenian Gulf, and then 
along the Aiolian coast as far as the Hermos River, the effective terminal 
point of Book 13. This is not actually a periplous, since there are no sailing 
directions or distances, but merely a coastal summary outlining the 
parameters of Book 13. 
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In addition, he compared this outline with the limit of Trojan power as 
described in the /liad (2.816—39), which was restricted to the northern part 
of the coast, extending no farther south than the Kaikos River in Aiolis 
(13.1.67—70). 

13.1.3. The Aiolians were one of the major groups of the Greek popula- 
tion (along with the Dorians and Ionians), and may have been central 
Greek in origin (Herodotos 7.176; Diodoros 4.67). It was believed that 
after the Trojan War they came to northwest Anatolia and occupied the 
territory that came to be called Aiolis, essentially the coastal territory 
between the Troad and Ionia. There is no date for this migration other 
than what is implied by mythology, but it is significant that the Aiolians 
were not known to Homer but had been established by the time of Hesiod 
(Works and Days 636). The Aiolians in Anatolia orginally extended into 
what was eventually northern Ionia, but the Ionians, after their arrival, 
encroached into the southern part of the Aiolian territory and acquired 
Smyrna (Herodotos 1.149-51). The Aiolians also settled in the Troad, but 
later the promontory known as Lekton, at its southwestern corner, was 
considered the boundary between Aiolis and the Troad (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.123). 

As represented by mythology, the Aiolian migration took four genera- 
tions, beginning in the time of Orestes the son of Agamemnon. The tale 
was recorded as early as the fifth century Bc (Pindar, Nemean 11.34-5; 
Hellanikos F32). Archaeological evidence for such a migration is vague, 
and perhaps not earlier than the eighth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 32—3). Recent work at Troy tends to diminish any widespread 
population movement but rather suggests a period of interaction due to 
trade (something reflected in the reports that the assumed migrations 
lasted over a century). It is even possible that the stories of Aiolian 
migrations gained strength in the fifth century Bc, at the time of the 
Persian War, giving the Greeks an historical presence in western Anatolia 
(Charles Brian Rose, The Archaeology of Greek and Roman Troy 
[Cambridge University Press 2014] 69-71). Nevertheless the belief that 
the descendants of Agamemnon occupied the territory from the Aisepos 
River west and south became an important part of the self-identity of the 
region, and may represent a Pergamene view of local history (Pia De Fidio, 
"Un'eco di propaganda pergamena in Strabone? Per una rilettura di xir 1, 
3C 582,” PP 62 [2007] 5-52). 

13.1.4. Having defined the limits of the Troad and Aiolis, Strabo cited 
a number of other authors with somewhat differing views. His own 
assumption was that Homer placed the eastern boundary of the Troad at 
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the Aisepos River (iad 2.825), yet he was not as explicit about this as 
Strabo implied. Eudoxos of Knidos (F336), the mathematician and astron- 
omer of the early fourth century Bc, believed that the boundary was at 
Priapos and Artake. Oddly these towns straddle the mouth of the Aisepos 
River and hardly reduce the boundaries of the Troad, and Eudoxos’ 
statement remains obscure. Damastes (F9), from Sigeion in the Troad 
and of the fifth century Bc, presumably had local information, but Strabo, 
who quoted him only three times (see also 1.3.1, 14.6.4), did not find him 
reliable. His boundary was at Parion, about 15 km. west of Priapos, and his 
southern limit was at the promontory of Lekton, the southwest corner of 
the Troad. Charon of Lampsakos (F13), a city also in the Troad, was 
likewise from the fifth century Bc, and used Praktios (probably a river, 
not a town: see 13.1.21) as the boundary, moving it still farther west, along 
the Hellespont. He placed the southern limit at Adramyttion, on the 
homonymous gulf. 

The author that Strabo called Skylax of Karyanda (F12) — the writer of 
the 330s BC whose material became attached to that of the sixth-century Bc 
traveler named Skylax, and who is today called Pseudo-Skylax — placed the 
beginning of the Troad at Abydos, farther down the Hellespont (Pseudo- 
Skylax 94-5). Each of these authors was arranged by Strabo so that the 
initial northern point of the Troad was farther west in each case (from 
Priapos to Abydos), over an extent of about 130 km. One should not think 
of one source as more correct than another, but as boundary points that 
reflected differing ethnic, political, and geographical data over a period of 
two centuries. Ephoros (F163a), a contemporary of Pseudo-Skylax, also 
used Abydos as the boundary and believed that Kyme (his hometown) was 
the southernmost town in Aiolos, the standard interpretation. 

13.1.5. Mount. Ida (modern Kaz Dag), rising to 1,767 m., is the most 
prominent topographical feature in the Troad (Cook, Troad 304-7). 
The ancient name was applied to much of the mountainous uplands of 
the region: Strabo saw the mountain as resembling a scolopendra, or 
centipede, with its many spurs. For Zeleia, at its northeasternmost ex- 
tremity, near Kyzikos, see 13.1.10. Cape Lekton (modern Bababurnu) is at 
the west end of the mountain, and is the promontory at the southwestern 
point of the Troad. It is the westernmost point of Anatolia, and, in fact, of 
the continent of Asia. It was here that Agamemnon was said to have 
erected an altar to the Twelve Gods (13.1.48). Gargaron, where Zeus sat 
(Homer, liad 15.152), is probably the westernmost peak of Mt. Ida, 
modern Baba Dag. For the town of Gargara, on the coast to the south, 
see 13.1.51. 
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13.1.6. The Idaian or Adramyttenian Gulf (modern Gulf of Edremit) 
is the large inlet south of the Troad. It is about 80 km. deep. The island of 
Lesbos is on its south side, and the gulf was considered to extend as 
far south as the promontory of Kanai (see 13.1.68), which lies opposite 
the southern end of Lesbos, just west of the mouth of the Kaikos 
River. 

The sailing routes along the west coast of Anatolia — which are hardly in 
a straight line — formed the basis for Eratosthenes’ prime meridian (2.5.7). 
The points on it were Rhodes, Lysimacheia, and Byzantion (see the map, 
Roller, Eratosthenes 25). It was considered to be straight, although sailors 
knew better. Nevertheless it produced a convenient way of defining the 
west coast of Anatolia. 

13.1.7. Having determined the limits of the Troad, Strabo examined how 
Homer had considered the area, noting that “Troy” could be used gener- 
ically for the entire district. There is a catalogue of nine regions in the 
Troad that were subject to Troy, each with its own leader, based to some 
extent on the Trojan Catalogue, but also on other comments elsewhere in 
the Jad. No source is provided for the concept of the nine dominions, but 
Strabo had a wide variety of Homeric scholars to draw upon, some of 
whom were from the Troad, as well as his own research. This outline 
of regions of Trojan control serves as the basis for the topographical 
discussions that follow, and the places mentioned are all subsequently 
examined in greater detail. 

13.1.8. After the time of the Trojan War various ethnic groups came into 
the region originally held by the Trojans. The Phrygians, who were known 
to Homer, moved into the northeastern Troad. The Bebrykians and 
Dryopians arrived from Thrace, as did the Trerians. For the issue of the 
Lydians and Meionians (or Maionians), see 12.8.3. Homer did not mention 
the Aiolians or Aiolis, and thus Strabo suggested that to Homer both Aiolis 
and the Troad were to be regarded as a single unit. 

Among the ethnic groups cited at this point, only the Phrygians and 
Meionians were named by Homer. Thus much of the argument is directed 
toward the assumption that by necessity the remaining peoples moved into 
the region after the Trojan War. To some extent this was valid, but 
nonetheless it was more driven toward explaining Homer's failure to 
mention certain ethynms rather than any interest in the population 
movements of the Iron Age. 

13.1.9. The topographical account — always directed toward Homer — 
begins at the northeastern limit of the Troad, west of the Aisepos River 
(12.4.5). The Lykians of this region are only known through two sparse 
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references in the Jad (5.105, 173), and lived around Zeleia. The Aphneians, 
equally obscure, were believed to be around Lake Daskylitis (12.8.10). 

13.1.10. Zeleia (modern Sarikóy) lies just west of the Aisepos River, at the 
northeast edge of the Mt. Ida system. The town was generally of little 
importance in historic times, and in the fourth century Bc was ruled by 
a local dynast, Nikagoras (Athenaios 7.289b). It was the location of the 
strategy meeting of the Persian commanders in the spring of 334 Bc, when 
they learned that Alexander had crossed into Asia (Arrian, Anabasis 1.12.8). 
The Tarsios River cannot be definitively located and is only mentioned 
here. It is probably the small stream that flows northeast out of the moun- 
tains past Zeleia and into the Aisepos, although there are other possibilities 
(Walter Leaf, Strabo on the Troad; Book xit, cap. 1 (Cambridge 1923] 67-8). 
For the Heptaporos River, see 13.1.44. 

13.1.11. Memnon was the king of the Aithiopians, who came to assist the 
Trojans after the death of Hektor, eventually to be killed by Achilles, events 
described in the lost epic Aithiopis (Pindar, Nemean 6.49-53; Pythian 
6.28-32). The Tomb of Memnon was on the lower Aisepos, near the 
village of Memnon, but there are no specifics (Aelian, On the 
Characteristics of Animals 5.1). 

The Granikos River (modern Biga Cay1) is the next major stream to 
the west, best remembered for the location of the battle in the spring 
of 334 BC, where Alexander had his first victory over the Persians 
(Arrian, Anabasis 1.13-16). It was fought in the Adrasteian Plain, the 
broad coastal lowlands of the river, just above its mouth, perhaps to its 
west. Sidene, somewhere in this region, has not been located: it was 
destroyed by Kroisos of Lydia in the mid-sixth century Bc and may not 
have been rebuilt (13.1.42). 

Ganymedes was the son of Tros, king of the Dardanians, who was 
abducted to serve as Zeus’ cupbearer (Homer, ///ad 20.230-5). Nothing 
else is known about Harpagia (or Harpagion) beyond the fact that it was 
captured by the Athenians in the fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 8.107). 
The localizing of the Ganymedes tale in this region may be merely an 
attempt to hellenize an indigenous or Persian name. For the Dardanian 
Cape and Dardanos, see 15.1.28. 

13.1.12. Priapos (modern Karabiga) lies on a promontory just north of 
the mouth of the Granikos. The fertility divinity Priapos came from this 
region, who was only known in mainland Greece from early Hellenistic 
times, perhaps in part as a result of Alexander's expedition. Strabo's 
suggestion that he was from Orneai in the Corinthia is not credible. 
Orthannes, Konisalos, and Tychon are little-known minor fertility 
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divinities in Attika: Tychon, at least, was believed to be an alternate name 
for Priapos (Diodoros 4.6.4). 

This was a fertile wine-growing region (Priapos was said to be a son of 
Dionysos), and the wine from nearby Lampsakos was believed to be among 
the best (Thoukydides 1.138.5). Lampsakos (see 13.1.18) was one of several 
territories that Xerxes gave to Themistokles for his perceived services, yet 
by the end of the Persian War it had probably been retaken by the Greeks, 
and the donation may have been more theoretical than real (A. J. Podlecki, 
The Life of Themistocles [Montreal 1975] 42). 

13.1.13. Kallisthenes (FGrHist #124), the nephew of Aristotle, who 
accompanied Alexander until difficulties led to his death in 327 Bc, wrote 
a history of the early fourth century Bc. Adrastos was a Trojan ally (Homer, 
Iliad 2.830—4): his eponymous town may be at the village of Ortüje (Leaf, 
Strabo on the Troad 77-8). The local Sanctuary of Nemesis, or the 
Adrasteia, still existed at the time of Alexander, but is otherwise unknown, 
as is the oracle of Aktaian Apollo and Artemis. The Sanctuary of Aktaian 
Apollo and Artemis was in the vicinity, but a textual corruption makes it 
difficult to locate. Probably in the third century Bc, the cultic fixtures were 
removed to nearby Parion, and the architect Hermokreon built the great 
altar, which was a stadion long (10.5.7), perhaps imitating the one at 
Syracuse built by Hieron II after 269 Bc (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 
278). The altar at Parion appears on coins of the city (Head, Historia 
Numorum 531). By Strabo's day the cults of this region were generally 
abandoned, although that of Aktaian Apollo suggests a revival after 31 Bc. 
The poet Antimachos of Kolophon (F131), active around 400 sc, left 
a description of the region in its prime (Matthews, Antimachus 313-21). 

13.1.14. Parion (at modern Kemer), located where the Propontis begins 
to narrow down into the Hellespont, was a Milesian settlement that 
eventually included a contingent from the island of Paros (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 241). It was a prosperous seaport city, demonstrated not 
only by the Altar of Hermokreon but by the Eros of Praxiteles that was 
displayed there from the mid-fourth century sc (Pliny, Natural History 
36.22; Richter, Sculpture 202). The Attalid dynasty of Pergamon took 
control of this region, perhaps by the third century Bc, but evidently 
Parion retained a certain degree of autonomy, and the territory passed to 
Rome under the will of Attalos III in 133 Bc. 

The Ophiogenians ("Serpent Born"), if not a hellenized indigenous 
ethnym, were able to cure snake bites. More is known about the Psyllians, 
who lived on the African coast at the Great Syrtis and were a local ethnic 
group that gained a wide reputation for their immunity to snake venom, and 
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were used as healers (17.1.44; Herodotos 4.173; Molly Jones-Lewis, “Tribal 
Identity in the Roman World: The Case of the Psylloi,” in The Routledge 
Handbook of Identity and the Environment in the Classical and Medieval 
Worlds |ed. Rebecca Futo Kennedy and Molly Jones-Lewis, Abingdon 2015] 
192—209). 

13.1.15. Pitya ("Pines"), and its territory, Pityous, can be located only 
insofar as Strabo defined them. It was presumably a region rich in pines. 
Linos is otherwise unknown, but like Pitya must lie on the 25 km. of coast 
between Parion and Priapos. The local snails were a delicacy: they were 
used as food in the eastern Mediterranean from prehistoric times, but it 
was only in the Roman period that they became a dietary staple (Dalby, 
Food 305). 

13.1.16. The island of Prokonnesos (modern Marmara, after the local 
marble) lies in the Propontis about 30 km. from Priapos. Strabo's mention 
of a “coastal voyage" is not strictly accurate, but there probably was an 
established sailing route between the two cities and the island. Old 
Prokonnesos cannot be identified, but may be one of the smaller islands 
located toward the mainland. The city of Prokonnesos was in the south- 
western part of the island, and was probably a Milesian settlement. It was 
under Persian and then Athenian control until depopulated by Kyzikos in 
the mid-fourth century Bc. Prokonnesian marble is a white blue-veined 
stone, most famously used at Halikarnassos by Mausolos in the fourth 
century BC (Vitruvius 2.8.10; Pliny, Natural History 36.47). It appeared in 
Rome from the second century Ap (Coarelli, Guide 372), and was especially 
common in late antiquity: some of the best examples are at Ravenna and in 
Hagia Sophia. 

Aristeas of Prokonnesos, perhaps of the seventh century BC, was the 
author of the Arismaspeia, a poem about the far north. Strabo was perhaps 
somewhat harsh in his assessment, but there is much about him that is 
semi-mythical, yet at the same time he provided some of the first informa- 
tion about the regions north of the Black Sea (see also 1.2.10; Bolton, 
Aristeas). 

13.1.17. Mt. Tereia, which Homer called a “steep mountain” (//iad 
2.829), located in the district of Peirossos, is either the hills east of 
Zeleia, or the isolated peaks south of Lampsakos (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 
91-2). Nothing more is known about the Lydian hunting preserve — 
although Kroisos acquired much of this territory in the mid-sixth 
century BC (Herodotos 1.28) — or the Sanctuary of the Mother. 

13.1.18. Lampsakos (modern Lapseki), was a Phokaian and Milesian 
settlement from perhaps the middle of the seventh century Bc (Boardman, 
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Greeks Overseas 241, 265—6). Remains were visible in the nineteenth century, 
but have vanished today. Its location, where the Hellespont begins to widen 
into the Propontis, meant that it was always fought over, from Archaic to 
Roman times. Its ancient name, Pityoussa, reflects the rich pine forests of 
the region, and also connects it with the local Homeric environment 
(Homer, Iliad 2.829). The ancient name for the island of Chios — probably 
also referring to pine forests — was remembered in the first century Ap (Pliny, 
Natural History 5.136). For Kallipolis (modern Gallipoli), on the European 
side of the Hellespont and directly north of Lampsakos, see 7.F21. The two 
towns marked the eastern entrance to the Hellespont. 

13.1.19. Paisos — both the city and the river — have not been located, but 
the former was probably at the mouth of the small stream known today as 
the Bayram Deresi, northeast of Lampsakos, where the coast begins to turn 
to the southwest along the Hellespont (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 98-100). 
The two Homeric variants may refer to the district (Apaisos) and the town 
(Paisos). 

Kolonai is probably the site about 15 km. southeast of Lampsakos, in 
the mountains near modern Beygayiri: Alexander was there in the spring 
of 334 BC (Arrian, Anabasis 1.12.6). Kolonai “on the outer Hellespontine 
Sea" (the northeast Aegean) is at modern Besiktepe, south of Alexandria 
Troas. It was settled in the eighth century Bc, perhaps from Central 
Greece (see also 13.1.47; Cook, Troad 219-21). Kyknos (“The Swan") was 
the local king. His service at Troy was described in the lost epic Kypria: 
the fullest extant version is by Ovid (Metamorphoses 12.70—145), describ- 
ing how he killed a thousand men before being choked to death by 
Achilles. 

Anaximenes of Lampsakos (FGrHist #72) is difficult to identify. Strabo 
cited him only twice (also 14.1.6). He wrote on the topography of the Troad 
and Hellespontine regions, and perhaps a universal history. Whether 
Anaximenes the historian or Anaximenes the rhetorician (if two different 
people) was the one who saved Lampsakos from the wrath of Alexander 
(because the city had been pro-Persian) is not certain (Valerius Maximus 
7.3 ext. 4; Pausanias 6.18.2—6; Heckel, Who's Who 27). 

The other places named Kolonai are otherwise unknown, except that 
the one in the Erythrai (the region of Smyrna) is documented on an 
inscription of about 250 Bc (SIG 1014.47). Iliokolone (perhaps a district 
around Kolonai) was mentioned only here. It is difficult to separate the 
several places that have variants of the name Gergithion. Xerxes passed 
through the territory of Gergitha on his way to the Hellespont 
(Herodotos 7.43), and Xenophon was at Gergis when he was in the region 
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(Hellenika 3.1.22—3). The ethnym “Gergithians” existed on Cyprus, people 
who were said to be descendants of the Trojan hero Teukros (Herodotos 
5.122; Athenaios 6.256c). A Gergithion was also near Kyme in Aiolis, and 
there was a Gergitha near the source of the Kaikos River, used as a place of 
exile for the Gergithians of the Troad when their city had been destroyed by 
Attalos I of Pergamon (13.1.70). Clearly the name was widespread, but none 
of them is well known, and there have been repeated attempts since antiquity 
to reconcile them (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 1o2—4; Cook, Troad 347-51). 

Kephalon (or Kephalion) of Gergitha was allegedly the author of 
a Troika (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.49, 72). Who 
he was, or whether he even existed, remains debatable. In Roman imper- 
ial times his work was said actually to have been written by the historian 
Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas (FGrHist #45), who was politically active 
in the first decade of the second century Bc (Polybios 18.47—50; Livy 
34.57.1—6). The exact relationship between the two authors is obscure 
(Athenaios 9.393d). Significantly, Strabo once quoted Hegesianax (F3 = 
13.1.27) but never Kephalon. 

Neoptolemos of Parion was a Homeric scholar of the third century Bc, 
as well as a philologist, whose theories influenced Horace in his Ars poetica 
(Hans Joachim Mette, *Neoptolemos von Parion,” RAM 123 [1980] 1-24). 
Charon of Lampsakos, the historian of the fifth century Bc (FGrHist #262), 
was quoted by Strabo (13.1.4). Metrodoros of Lampsakos was a student of 
Epicurus: Epicurus came to Lampsakos and established a school there, and 
upon his death in 278 Bc Metrodoros became one of the major proponents 
of Epicureanism. Idomeneus and Leonteus were other pupils of Epicurus 
(Diogenes Laertios 10.18—25). 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa was in the Troad in the spring and summer of 16 BC 
(Helmut Halfmann, Itinera principum [Stuttgart 1986] 163), a journey on 
which his wife Julia nearly drowned in the Skamandros River, causing an 
international incident that was only defused by the mediation of Herod 
the Great (Nikolaos of Damascus [FGrHist #90] F134). Lysippos, the 
sculptor of the mid-fourth century Bc, had his Fallen Lion at Lampsakos, 
perhaps part of a hunting scene such as the one at Delphi that commem- 
orated Alexander (Pliny, Natural History 34.64; Plutarch, Alexander 40). 
Agrippa set it up in Rome in the southern Campus Martius in the region 
known as the Nemus Agrippae (Strabo's “grove”), a park that included 
some of the hydraulic installations for his baths, which were just to the 
east. The complex was probably still under construction when Agrippa 
was at Lampsakos (Richardson, New Topographical Dictionary 367, 
386—7). 
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13.1.20. Strabo returned to his Homeric analysis, outlining the places on 
the coast from Lampsakos to Abydos (see 13.1.22) as reported by Homer. 
Arisbe (or Arisba) lies east of Abydos, perhaps at modern Musakéy, and 
was a Milesian settlement (14.1.6). It was here that Alexander’s forces made 
their first camp in Asia (Arrian, Anabasis 1.12.6), and where, somewhat over 
a century later, the Gauls, or Galatians, first established themselves 
(Polybios 5.111.5). Old Perkote was to the east: an explanation for its 
name has dropped out of the text (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 111-13). 

13.1.21. The Selleeis River is probably the first stream east of Abydos, 
and the Praktios the next one (modern Ulu Dere), on which the town of 
Perkote was located. Although the local topography is expressed within the 
terms of a Homeric commentary, Strabo, who wrote on Alexander 
the Great, may also be reflecting his route, since Arisbe, Perkote, and the 
Praktios River were successive overnight stops for his expedition (Arrian, 
Anabasis 1.12.6). Arisba on Lesbos lies in the southern plain of the island: 
its inhabitants were enslaved by the city of Methymna, to its north 
(Herodotos 1.151). The Arisbos River in Thrace was mentioned in the 
lost part of Book 7 and has not been located, nor have the Thracian 
Kebrenians. Strabo provided many examples of toponyms, ethnyms, and 
personal names that existed in both Thrace and the Troad. The Thracian 
toponyms were discussed in Book 7, and the ones in the Troad appear later 
in Book 13, except for the Xanthos River at Troy, cited only here by Strabo 
and probably the stream that curves around the south of the site of Troy, 
mentioned repeatedly in the Zad. 

13.1.22. Abydos (modern Maltepe) lies on a promontory near the Aegean 
end of the Hellespont, at the best location for crossing the strait, where it is 
narrowest (known as the Heptastadion, referring to its width of 7 stadia, 
about 1.4 km.). This is where Xerxes located his bridges: Sestos was due 
north of Abydos, and the bridge angled in a northeast-southwest direction 
to shorten the distance slightly (Hammond and Roseman, “Construction” 
88-107). Because of the current of the Hellespont, ships had to take 
a slightly circuitous route. Strabo discussed Sestos and the European side 
of the Hellespont at 7.F 21a. 

The Gygas Promontory has not been located, but would have been 
south of Abydos. Gyges of Lydia, who reigned in the first half of the 
seventh century BC, consolidated the Lydian state and adopted an expan- 
sionist policy. There is substantial evidence for a Lydian presence in this 
region, which lasted for over a century until the Persians arrived (Rose, 
Archaeology 52). Toponyms associated with this not only include the Gygas 
Promontory but the town of Daskyleion, perhaps named after Gyges’ 
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father, Daskylos (Herodotos 1.8). Strabo had already mentioned a Lydian 
hunting preserve on Mt. Tereia (13.1.17) The Tower of Hero was at or near 
Sestos, where Hero awaited Leander on his nightly swim across the strait 
(Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 124-5). By Hellenistic times the tower — what- 
ever it was — served as a navigational point for ships making the crossing. 

Abydos was already in existence at the time of the Trojan War (Homer, 
Iliad 2.836), but the historic settlement began in the early seventh 
century BC with the arrival of the Milesians (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 
241). The city was prosperous because of its location, despite its destruction 
at the hands of Dareios I in 512 Bc (Herodotos 5.117), and it became a free 
city with the arrival of the Romans in the early second century Bc (Livy 
33.30.3). Remains were visible in early modern times but have largely 
disappeared. 

As occasionally happened in the composition of the Geography, Strabo 
inserted a note that had not been included at its proper place, if opportu- 
nity presented itself. In this instance it was a comment by the historian of 
the fourth century Bc, Theopompos (F390), regarding the fortifications of 
Sestos, which are not visible today. 

13.1.23. Astyra was a gold-mining district near Abydos: Strabo implied 
that it was in the interior. Other sources knew of a sanctuary of Artemis of 
Astyra on the coast, probably south of Abydos (Xenophon, Hellenika 
4.1.41; Pseudo-Skylax 98.2), yet the town and sanctuary need not have 
been at exactly the same place. The mines were in operation by the 
early fourth century Bc (Xenophon, Hellenika 4.8.37) but were vir- 
tually played out by the first century Bc, although remains of them 
were discovered in the nineteenth century (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 
134—5). Various gold diadems from the fourth century Bc found in this 
region may be from the locally mined gold (Reyhan Kórpe, “A New 
Gold Diadem From Ilgardere,” ST 14 [2004] 141-5). For the gold from 
the Paktolos, see 13.4.5. 

From Abydos to the Aisepos River by the straightest possible route is 
about 80 km., but coastal sailing would have had many turns, and Strabo’s 
700 stadia (about 145 km.) is reasonable for the actual distance of 
a shipping lane. 

13.1.24. The description is now “outside” (the Hellespont), on the coast 
from Abydos to Lekton, the west side of the Troad. In Strabo’s analysis of 
the territory of the various Trojan chieftains, this was the home of Aineias, 
the Dardania, with its city known as Dardanos. Homer never mentioned 
the city itself, merely using the ethnym and referring to the eponymous 
founder, Dardanos the progenitor of the Trojans. 
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The site of Dardanos is near the Koca Cay about 15 km. south of Abydos, 
where the toponym still survives and there is extensive pottery from the 
Archaic through Roman periods (Cook, Troad 57—60). The town existed 
from at least the late sixth century Bc, and was subject to Abydos by the 
beginning of the following century (Herodotos 5.117, 7.43). Its peak was in 
Hellenistic times, when it was a member of a Troad Federation of eleven 
regional cities (Rose, Archaeology 159). Strabo’s statement that there was no 
trace of a city is at odds with its continuous history, including extensive 
coinage (Head, Historia Numorum 544), and raises the question of exactly 
what site he had in mind. 

13.1.25. The failure to be aware of any existing city at Dardanos led 
Strabo into a digression of the evolution of the human condition and 
circumstances that forced populations to move within small regions, an 
issue applicable to the matter of Troy itself. The discussion is essentially 
a summary of Plato, Laws 3.677—81, detailing that after the universal flood 
people clustered in the highlands, having lost all tools of civilization. 
Eventually they went back down into the plains and re-established an 
urbanized culture, a process that took many generations. Strabo carried 
this beyond Plato, presuming later stages where the people moved to the 
coast, and then into the islands (Van der Vliet, “Romans and Us" 257—72). 
The single Homeric reference in Plato's discussion, to the primitive 
Kyklopes (Homer, Odyssey 9.112-15), is much less relevant to the overall 
argument than Strabo implied. Nevertheless he equated Plato's evolution 
of civilization with cultural stages at Troy — ignoring the fact that there was 
hardly any relationship between the Kyklopes and Dardanos — based 
primarily on the belief that the original settlement of Troy was in the 
hills rather than in the plain where the historic town was located, some- 
thing that had some Homeric authority (Miad 20.216—18). The Village of 
the Ilians, which Strabo believed was the Troy of Homer, has been 
suggested to be west of the summit of Kara Tepe, a few kilometers to the 
east of the site now identified as Troy (Cook, Troad 109-13). 

13.1.26. The site of Troy, properly called Ilion, is at the mound of 
Hisarlik on the coastal plain, today lying about 6.5 km. inland from the 
western mouth of the Hellespont. The site has been excavated almost 
continuously for well over a century, and material of all periods has been 
discovered. Strabo, following Demetrios of Skepsis, did not believe that 
this was the Troy of the Trojan War (13.1.27), but merely the historic town, 
existing essentially from the Archaic period into his own day (Susan Heuck 
Allen, Finding the Walls of Troy: Frank Calvert and Heinrich Schliemann at 
Hisarlık (Berkeley, Calif. 1999] 39—40). 
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Archaeology has assisted in refining Strabo’s description, although the 
early temple of Athena has not been precisely located (Rose, Archaeology 59). 
Alexander visited the site in the spring of 334 Bc and planned for a renovation 
of the city, but this was never carried out (Arrian, Anabasis 1.11.8; Diodoros 
18.4.5; Rose, Archaeology 156-7). Strabo reported that Lysimachos, the com- 
panion of Alexander who had become king of the region by 301 Bc, totally 
rebuilt Ilion, but there is no archaeological evidence for a reconstruction 
until around the middle of the third century Bc, after Lysimachos’ death. 
Strabo's text has long been assumed to be corrupt, with Lysimachos' efforts 
actually directed toward nearby Alexandria Troas, discussed immediately 
following. The thrust of Strabo's argument seems to be that Alexander 
promised to rebuild the city, but never did so, and the next dynast in 
a position to do so, Lysimachos, instead devoted his efforts to Alexandria 
Troas (Rose, Archaeology 168—70). 

Alexandria, or Alexandria Troas, lies on the coast about 19 km. south of 
Ilion at modern Eskistanbul. It was founded as Antigoneia by Antigonos 
I Monopthalmos after 311 BC, a synoikismos of perhaps as many as six cities 
(13.1.33, 47). When Lysimachos gained control of the region a few years later 
the name was changed. Located at the only harbor on the west coast of the 
Troad, it became the most important city in the region into Roman times: 
one of the rumors circulating in the weeks before Julius Caesar's death was 
that he planned to make it (or Ilion) the effective capital of Rome (Suetonius, 
Divine Julius 79.3). The city walls constructed by Lysimachos that extended 
for 40 stadia (about 8 km.) are still visible, as are many other remains. 

13.1.27. Despite some renovations in the second half of the third 
century BC (Rose, Archaeology 169), Ilion remained a modest town in the 
early Hellenistic period. The Romans first landed in Asia at the beginning 
of the second century Bc, and in 188 Bc the Peace of Apameia forced 
Antiochos III to terminate the Seleukid presence in Anatolia. Demetrios of 
Skepsis (a town southeast of Troy), Strabo’s major source for the topo- 
graphy of much of northwestern Anatolia, wrote a commentary on the 
Trojan Catalogue, which Strabo cited nearly thirty times and probably used 
far more frequently. Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas (FGrHist #45) served 
as a Seleukid representative to the Romans in the early stages of negotia- 
tions between the two powers (Polybios 18.47—50) and may have used the 
pseudonym Kephalon of Gergitha to write about Troy (13.1.19). The Gauls, 
or Galatians, arrived in the Troad around 278 Bc (Polybios 4.456; Livy 
38.16), before the walls of Troy were built, and when they attacked in 
217 BC they found the city so well fortified that they could not take it 
(Polybios 5.111). 
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C. Flavius Fimbria was quaestor to L. Valerius Flaccus, who was sent in 
86 BC to prosecute the war against Mithridates VI. Fimbria rebelled against his 
commander — with the result that Flaccus was killed — and then moved 
against Ilion. Repulsed by the locals, he besieged the city and took it, with 
great loss of life and destruction. His dubious character is well represented by 
the anecdote attributed to him. After being removed by Sulla and experien- 
cing the desertion of his army, he committed suicide, probably in 85 Bc 
(Appian, Mithridateios 53-60). Sulla may not have commissioned any actual 
building, but offered tax relief to the city. Yet Ilion was still poor when Julius 
Caesar visited in 48 Bc, but his promise to restore it, largely inspired by his 
ancestral connections and emulation of Alexander, does not seem to have 
been implemented (Lucan 9.964—79). Strabo terminated his history of Ilion at 
this point, and did not comment on Augustus’ visit of around 20 Bc and the 
subsequent building that ensued (Halfmann, Jtinera 158; Rose, Archaeology 
223-7), suggesting that his data on the site were gathered in his youth. 

Alexander believed that he was descended from the Trojans: his mother 
Olympias was of Molossian origin, and allegedly from the family of 
Andromache, who was taken there after the war (Theopompos F355; 
Vergil, Aeneid 3.294—9; Heckel, Who's Who 181). He was also enthusiastic 
about Homer, and was said to have edited the Zad, although one suspects 
that most of the work was done by his two scholarly companions, 
Kallisthenes the nephew of Aristotle and Anaxarchos of Abdera 
(Heckel, Whos Who 27). Like many, Alexander carried a copy of 
Homer with him at all times: an edition that had been created by 
Aristotle. At first he kept it under his pillow, but eventually put it in 
the casket that he found among the possessions of Dareios III (Plutarch, 
Alexander 8.2, 26.1). 

13.1.28. Strabo returned to the coastal account that he had broken off at 
13.1.23. The Dardanian Cape (modern Kepez Burnu) is the promontory 
just north of the site of Dardanos, where the Hellespont begins to widen. 
The Rhodios River (modern Koca Gay) is between Abydos and Dardanos 
(see 13.1.44). For the Kynossema, see 7.F21. The repeated removals of the 
population of Dardanos to Abydos are perhaps exaggerated but may have 
happened at least once (Cook, Troad 60). The meeting between Sulla and 
Mithridates VI probably took place in 85 Bc, after the former settled the 
matter of the renegade Fimbria (Plutarch, Sulla 24). 

13.1.29. Ophrynion is the next settlement along the coast after 
Dardanos, near modern Erenköy (Cook, Troad 72—7). No evidence has 
been found for a Grove of Hektor. Lake Pteleos is probably the silted-up 
basin nearby. 
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13.1.30. Rhoiteion (modern Baba Kale) is a short distance along the 
coast, as it curves toward the west, lying on a ridge above the sea. Here 
remains were seen in the nineteenth century (Cook, Troad 77-90). 
The Memorial and Sanctuary of Aias were nearby, but sometime in the 
early second century Ap they were washed away, and the existing tumulus 
called In Tepe, long identified as the site, is a reconstruction by Hadrian 
(Philostratos, On Heroes 8.1). The statue of Aias was one of several works of 
art that Antonius removed to Egypt, allegedly at the request of Kleopatra 
VII; Octavian made a point of restoring them (Augustus, Res gestae 24). 

13.1.31. Sigeion (modern Yenişehir) is at the south side of the 
entrance to the Hellespont, near where the coast turns from westerly 
to the south. Its early history was marked by a protracted war around 
600 BC between the Athenian occupiers of the town and the earlier 
settlers from Lesbos, in which the poet Alkaios lost his shield, which 
ended up in the local temple of Athena (Herodotos 5.94—5). The city 
was destroyed by the Ilians, perhaps around 300 Bc, and no longer 
existed in Strabo's time (Cook, Troad 178—88). A short distance to the 
south is a small bay, Besika, which may be the best location for the 
naval station and harbor of the Athenians. The Stomalimne was east of 
the mouth of the Skamandros (modern Menderes Cay), the longest 
river in the Troad, which flows slightly south of west from the heights 
of Mt. Ida through a fertile valley, and then turns northwest toward the 
sea, passing Ilion. It can be dry in its lower portion today (Cook, Troad 
293-7). The Skamandros was mentioned over a dozen times in the Jiad 
and became an essential part of the environment of the Trojan War, 
yet otherwise it was of little importance in Greek history. For the 
Protesilaeion and Elaioussa (or Elaious), across the Bosporos, see 7.F21. 

13.1.32. From Rhoiteion the coast runs west and then turns south toward 
Sigeion. The Memorial of Achilles is the mound of Sivritepe, originally 
a late Neolithic settlement that was monumentalized in the first half of the 
third century BC, part of the building program of Hellenistic Ilion that 
developed the region as a tourist zone. The mound, which lies 9.5 km. 
south of Sigeion, became the largest in the vicinity (Rose, Archaeology 61, 
190—2). This was one of ten supposed burial mounds of Homeric person- 
alities that were scattered around Troy, all Neolithic settlements that were 
rebuilt in Hellenistic times as tourist sites. The memorials of Patrokles and 
Antilochos (the son of Nestor) are in the same region (Cook, Troad 
159-66). 

In the generation before the war, Herakles sacked Troy, since the local 
king, Laomedon, had refused to pay him for services rendered (Homer, 
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Iliad $.638—42). Because no memorial to Herakles was identified, the 
Hellenistic critics assumed that he was not honored at Troy, an argument 
that Strabo found specious, since others who had attacked the city had 
their own shrines. The Achaiion, mentioned only by Strabo (see also 
13.1.44, 46, 47), is perhaps at Han Tepe, a short distance farther along 
the coast (Cook, Troad 195-6). 

13.1.33. Having completed his analysis of the coastal Trojan plain, Strabo 
moved inland to the uplands. The plain is generally 13 to 19 km. wide, with 
the edge of the mountains usually running parallel to the coast, although 
spurs penetrated into the plain. The Kebrenia is probably the plain of the 
upper Skamandros valley, with the city of Kebrene at Fugla Tepe on the 
north slopes of Mt. Ida. It existed at the time of the Trojan War, but was 
refounded by Aiolian Kyme in the seventh century Bc (Ephoros Fro), and 
flourished until it was included in the synoikismos of Antigoneia (Alexandria 
Troas). Remains are extensive (Cook, Troad 327-44). The Tomb of 
Alexander (Paris) has not been identified. Oinone was a local nymph who 
warned Alexander not to become involved with Helen: the story is not 
documented before Hellenistic times (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.12.6). 
The Kebrenians had a history of warfare with their neighbors the 
Skepsians, who lived about 15 km. to the northeast, until Antigonos I settled 
the matter by removing both to his new city; eventually only the Skepsians 
were allowed to return home. 

13.1.34. Strabo's account is in the vicinity of Skepsis (13.1.52—4), so he 
followed closely the report of the local citizen Demetrios, whose topogra- 
phical writings, based on the Trojan catalogue, dated from the early second 
century BC. The spurs of Mt. Ida are presumably those east and north of 
Ilion, although the description is not totally accurate. The Simoeis River 
(modern Dümrük Su) flows north of the site of Ilion, joining the 
Skamandros at its mouth. It was mentioned several times by Homer, and 
most of the fighting probably took place in the region between the two 
rivers, where Troy itself was located. The various markers of the battle — 
presumably part of the tourist circuit of Hellenistic times — also lay in this 
region. 

13.1.35. For the Village of the Ilians, see 13.1.25. Kallikolone (modern 
Karatepe) is the ridge extending to its east, on whose western part the 
village lies (Cook, Troad 111-12): its distance from Hellenistic Ilion (several 
kilometers) was one of the reasons that it was considered impossible for 
that city to have been Homeric Troy. The Plain of Thymbra was south- 
east of Troy, and its associated river is probably the Kemer Su, a small 
stream that originates on the south side of Karatepe and flows southwest 
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into the Skamandros (Cook, Troad 117-19). At the junction of the rivers 
was the Sanctuary of Thymbraian Apollo, where Achilles killed Troilos 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke, Epitome 3.32). Erineus, a locality known for its 
fig trees, and Phegos, the oak tree, played a role in the fighting, and were 
presumably part of the Hellenistic tourist route. 

13.1.36. Still following the arguments of Demetrios of Skepsis, Strabo 
pointed out that the naval station of the Achaians (13.1.31) was too close to 
the city of Ilion (only about 3-5 km., probably less at the time of the war) 
for it to be strategically viable or to conform to the text of the Miad. 
As support Demetrios quoted one of the more intriguing personalities 
cited in the Geography, Hestiaia (or Histiaia) of Alexandria (whether Troas 
or Next to Egypt is not certain), the only woman topographer known from 
antiquity, who used the evidence of siltation to consider the location of 
Troy (Pomeroy, Women 61). 

13.1.37. Further arguments are proposed to reject the historic city of Ilion 
as Troy. The Mound of Aisyetes — which of the obscure people of that 
name cannot be determined (Homer, Jliad 2.793, 13.427) — has been 
assigned to several of the Neolithic tumuli south of Ilion (Cook, Troad 
105-8). 

13.1.38. In the late seventh century Bc, debris from Ilion was used to 
construct the wall of Sigeion. Ilion had recently suffered an earthquake, 
and may even have been abandoned (Rose, Archaeology 53-4). Archeanax of 
Mytilene is otherwise unknown, but was presumably the local tyrant. 
Phrynon of Athens won the pankration in 636 Bc (Donald G. Kyle, 
Sport and Spectacle in the Ancient World [Oxford 2007] 152), before he 
was sent to Sigeion. The Mytilenaian commander was Pittakos, one of the 
Seven Wise Men of antiquity: the two engaged in single combat, probably 
in the last decade of the century. The quotation from Alkaios, who was also 
involved, can be filled out by the report of Herodotos (5.95): his armor was 
hung up in the Temple of Athena at Sigeion. Periandros of Corinth, 
another of the Seven Wise Men, was allegedly the arbitrator who ended 
the war. 

13.1.39. It seems improbable that Periandros both negotiated an end to 
the war and also had his own agenda in the region, but unfortunately 
nothing else is known. Achilleion was a settlement at the presumed 
Memorial of Achilles, perhaps merely a fortification or landing station 
from the war between Mytilene and Athens over Sigeion, constructed from 
the stones of destroyed Ilion (Cook, Troad 180). At the opening of the 
Peloponnesian War, Ilion was in Mytilenaian hands, and the Athenian 
commander Paches, who captured Mytilene itself in the summer of 428 Bc, 
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also took possession of that city’s mainland territory, including Ilion 
(Thoukydides 3.50.3). Eventually, perhaps in the late third century Bc, 
when Ilion was more prosperous and had a military force, it destroyed 
Sigeion (Rose, Archaeology 176). 

13.1.40. The only possible period of abandonment at Ilion was in the 
seventh century Bc, when there was an earthquake and building materials 
were removed to nearby towns, although the archaeological record remains 
uncertain at various times between the Trojan War and this event (Rose, 
Archaeology 44-54). Each year two Lokrian maidens were sent as tribute by 
the Lokrian aristocracy to Troy as atonement for the assault on Kassandra 
by the Lokrian chieftain, Aias the son of Oileus (Polybios 12.5.7—8; 
Lykophron, Alexandra 1141-73; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, 
pp. 334-6). Details vary greatly and it is by no means certain when, or 
actually why, the custom began. Strabo astutely pointed out that it could 
only be post-Homeric, and Demetrios seems to have suggested that it 
began as late as the sixth century Bc, or later. 

13.1.41. Another assumed proof that the Ilion of Strabo’s day could not 
be the Troy of the Trojan War is that the sources are consistent in 
recording the destruction of Troy which left the city uninhabited, not 
a particularly strong argument. Moreover, it was said that the statue of 
Athena visible at Ilion in Hellenistic times was standing, but the Homeric 
text, especially at Miad 6.92, indicated that it was seated. Some critics 
resorted to obscure linguistic explanations, but it was also pointed out 
that images of Athena said to have come from Troy and existing elsewhere 
were seated, conforming to the Homeric model. Many places claimed to 
have the genuine Trojan cult statue of Athena — the Palladion — and it may 
be that the priests of Athena at Ilion chose a version distinct from the others 
(Rose, Archaeology 160). 

13.1.42. It was also believed that it would be a bad omen to rebuild Troy 
after the war, citing the example of Sidene on the Granikos River (13.1.11), 
where Kroisos of Lydia tracked down the tyrant Glaukias (otherwise 
unknown). Polion or Polisma may be at modern Taviola, but this is 
disputed (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 198; Cook, Troad 83-6). It was on the 
Simoeis River, the small stream at the northern edge of the Trojan plain. 
The Astypalaians were from the island of the same name in the Sporades 
(10.5.15). After they settled at Rhoiteion, they moved to a nearby site, 
Parion, but it did not last: Strabo's point seems to be that cities appear 
and disappear. The suggestion that Ilion was not established until the 
Lydian period (early seventh through the mid-sixth centuries Bc) may 
reflect the possible redevelopment of the town after the earthquake of the 
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late seventh century Bc, implied in the comment that the territory of the 
city was divided up among its neighbors, a statement more appropriate to 
the Archaic Period than the end of the Bronze Age. 

Strabo cited Hellanikos of Lesbos, the mythographer of the fifth 
century BC, a dozen times, but always seemed to have a bias against him, 
and selectively singled him out as a proponent of equating historic Ilion 
with the Troy of the Trojan War. In fact, this seems to have been the 
accepted opinion of the fifth century Bc: Herodotos (7.43) wrote that 
Xerxes visited the “citadel of Priam” and sacrificed at the Temple of 
Athena, implying that they were at the same site. 

13.1.43. The Skamandros is created from two major streams, the main 
one passing to the south of Skepsis, and the other, named the Andeiros (see 
13.1.44), flowing from the northeast. Its source is on the west side of the 
northern ridge of Mt. Ida, and that of the Granikos is just to the east, across 
the ridge. A similar divide, to the southeast, separates the Skamandros 
proper from the Aisepos. Kotylos (modern Gürgen Dag) lies just to the 
south of this divide and is the eastern peak of Mt. Ida. 

It is not immediately apparent in Strabo's account that with his discus- 
sion of the springs he has returned to the site of Troy. These springs were 
where the Trojan women washed their clothes (Homer, Jiad 22.153—6), but 
identification of them has been an issue since antiquity (Athenaios 2.41c), 
largely because there is no hot spring in the vicinity (Leaf, Strabo on the 
Troad 200). There are springs at Ilion: those southwest of the citadel had 
been exploited since the Early Bronze Age (Rose, Archaeology 180-2). It is 
possible that one had dried up by the second century Bc, when Demetrios 
wrote, but it is more plausible that there were two outlets, one warmer than 
the other (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, p. 492). 

13.1.44. The Andeiros River (modern Kursak Cay) is the major north- 
ern tributary of the Skamandros, flowing through the district of Karasene, 
the plateau region north of Skepsis. The Karesos River (see below) was 
said to flow into the Aisepos, which is in a different watershed from the 
Andeiros, so the topography of these uplands of northern Mt. Ida is confused. 
Varying accounts of the Rhesos River also located it in two watersheds — that 
of the Aegean and Hellespont — and the best suggestion is that it is the 
modern Karaatli Cay that empties into the Granikos from the west, but 
some sources placed it in the northern Plain of Troy. The Heptaporos or 
Polyporos River presumably flows through a rough gorge but has 
not been located. Melainai may be at modern Mavris (Leaf, Strabo on 
the Troad 206), but the Asklepieion of Lysimachos is otherwise 
unknown. 
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The Beautiful Pine was probably a silver fir, said to be over 60 m. high, 
and memorable enough to be worthy of note. Adramyttion (13.1.66) is at 
the head of the gulf of the same name, south of the Troad, and the location 
of the pine, 180 stadia away or about 36 km., would be at the highest levels 
of the eastern part of Mt. Ida. The report on the tree is the only citation of 
any writings of Attalos I of Pergamon (ruled 241-197 Bc) - like much of 
Hellenistic royalty he would have had scholarly abilities — but the context 
of his comments remains unknown. Demetrios of Skepsis may have had 
access to his writings. It is remotely possible, however, despite Strabo’s 
unusually explicit reference, that the Pergamene author was Attalos III 
(ruled 138—133 Bc), who was a scholar of agriculture (Philip Thibodeau, 
“Attalos III of Pergamon, Philometor," EANS 179-80). 

The course of the Karesos River is quite uncertain: any place between 
Old Skepsis (presumably near Skepsis) and the Tenedian coast (the west 
coast of the Troad) would be in a different watershed from the Aisepos. 
The Rhodios River, and the towns of Kleandria and Gordos near its 
source, are also enigmatic. This region would be a few kilometers from the 
Beautiful Pine, yet further details, as well as the location of the Ainios 
River, are lacking (Cook, Troad 286). 

Part 44 is one of the most confusing topographical accounts in the 
Geography. 'The context is the upper slopes of Mt. Ida, but there are 
irreconcilable contradictions regarding the watercourses, and because 
Strabo is the only extant source for this region, there is no other informa- 
tion. Astonishingly, his data came from the local resident Demetrios, and it 
is hard to imagine that he was so poorly informed about his own territory. 
Strabo's recension may have introduced problems, and there is always the 
difficulty of forcing the Hellenistic topography into the landscape of the 
Iliad. And as anyone who has done topographical fieldwork in the eastern 
Mediterranean knows, the information gathered from the locals can be 
highly variable. 

13.1.45. The Aisepos, if properly identified as the Gónen Gay, flows 
northeast from Mt. Ida toward the Propontis. Polichna must be near its 
source, but has not been located. Old Skepsis by this account is along the 
Aisepos, but Skepsis itself (see 13.1.52—3) is some distance to the west across 
the ridge of Mt. Ida. Yet Strabo also added that the name Old Skepsis was 
applied to “a number of other places," a peculiar statement that does 
nothing to resolve the topographical issues. This may be a vague reference 
on the part of Demetrios to delineate the extent of his home territory, with 
the original Old Skepsis west of the mountains (perhaps at the site of Ikizce 
just east of Skepsis proper: see Cook, Troad 302—4). At this point in his 
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narrative Strabo’s interest is in following the course of the Aisepos, through 
Old Skepsian territory, and down to the Propontis, past Ainea and 
Argyria, places that cannot be identified. For the issue of the birthplace 
of silver, see 12.3.20. 

Strabo himself realized that there were topographical problems, and 
Demetrios’ Homeric commentary may also have included a discussion of 
the contemporary region of Skepsis which was not totally reconciled with 
the account in the Miad. 

13.1.46. Strabo returned, perhaps with some relief, to his coastal account, 
which he left at 13.1.32 to discuss Ilion and the Mt. Ida region. The island of 
Tenedos (modern Bozcaada) lies just offshore, opposite the Memorial of 
Achilles. It was known to Homer — Achilles sacked its city (Homer, Miad 
11.625) — and then was settled by Aiolians, perhaps around 700 sc 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 85). The city was in the northeast corner of 
the island, where it remains today. The Sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus, 
probably an offshoot of the one at nearby Chrysa (13.1.48), has not been 
located. In early times Tenedos had possessions on the adjacent mainland 
(known as the Tenedian coast), including Kolonai (13.1.47). The local 
dynasty was established by Kyknos of Thrace (13.1.19): his son, the epon- 
ymous Tennes, was a victim of a wicked stepmother and was cast out to sea, 
washing up on the island of Leukophrys, which he renamed Tenedos and 
where he became honored as a just ruler (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke, Epitome 
3.2374; Diodoros 5.85). The Kalydnai are probably the islands north (not 
south, where there are no islands) of Tenedos (modern Tavsanadasi). 

13.1.47. Larisa (modern Limantepe) is on the coast south of Kolonai. 
It existed in early times, but seems to have faded by the Hellenistic period 
(Cook, Troad 219-21). Strabo's positioning of these two places is reversed, 
but accurately presented in the Periplous of Pseudo-Skylax (95). Chrysa 
(modern Göztepe) and Hamaxitos (modern Beşik Tepe) are also reversed, 
so that the actual order of the towns on the 20 km. of coast south from 
Alexandria Troas is Kolonai, Larisa, Hamaxitos, and Chrysa. For Kebrene 
see 13.1.33. Neandria, inland at modern Cigri Dag, was a prosperous town 
in Archaic times, and about 650 Bc the inhabitants constructed an inno- 
vative temple with Aiolian capitals (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 160-1; 
N. Bonacasa, “Neandria,” PECS 613). In the late fifth century Bc, Neandria 
and other towns in the region were ruled by Mania, one of the few women 
satraps known (Xenophon, Hellenika 3.1.10—15). With the foundation of 
Antigoneia (Alexandria Troas), the town faded in importance. Sigia is the 
same type of toponym as Sigeion, at the north end of the west coast of the 
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Trojan plain, suggesting that it was a regional name applicable to the entire 
shore (Cook, Troad 183). 

13.1.48. Chrysa, whose cult of Apollo played an important role in the 
opening of the Miad, was also one of the tourist centers of the Hellenistic 
Troad. It and its neighbor, Hamaxitos, just to the north, vigorously 
promoted their association with the epic world. In the middle of the fourth 
century BC, Skopas of Paros was commissioned to make a cult statue 
showing Apollo's role as Smintheus, the Mouse Killer. There is no evidence 
for the piece today, and the numerous extant representations of mice in 
bronze have no relation to the cult (Philip Kiernan, “The Bronze Mice of 
Apollo Smintheus," AJA 118 [2014] 601-26). Two centuries later a new 
temple was built, the largest in the Troad, with sculptural reliefs, still 
extant, showing the family of Chryses — the local priest whose demand 
for his daughter from the Achaians set the Zad in motion — as well as other 
scenes from the Trojan War (Rose, Archaeology 193—4). 

The cult of Apollo Smintheus was known to Homer (//iad 1.39) but its 
details, involving a plague of field mice, were first recorded by Kallinos of 
Ephesos (T4) in the mid-seventh century Bc: Strabo quoted him a number 
of times. Further details were provided by Herakleides Pontikos (F142a) in 
the fourth century Bc, by which time the mice had become sacred rather 
than a plague. The myth is connected with the migration into this region of 
the Teukrians, allegedly from Crete (or Attika), and whose descendants 
were still around in the early fifth century Bc (Aischylos, Agamemnon 112; 
Herodotos 5.13, 122). 

Xypetaiones, an Attic deme, was northeast of the Peiraieus (John 
S. Traill, The Political Organization of Attica | Hesperia Supplement 14, 
Princeton, N.J. 1975] 50). There was a tradition, probably late, that 
asserted a connection between Attika and Troy: a son of Dardanos was 
named Erichthonios, the same as the primeval king of Athens 
(Diodoros 4.75.2). None of the other places associated with Apollo 
Smintheus is located except for the one in the Theban plain southeast 
of the Troad (13.1.63). 

Lekton (modern Bababurnu) is the southwestern corner of the Troad, 
where Agamemnon set up an altar to the Twelve Gods. In 1881 Heinrich 
Schliemann discovered ruins in the vicinity that he believed were the altar, 
but these had vanished by 1968 (Cook, Troad 237). The remains were too 
monumental to be from prehistoric times, and may have been a Hellenistic 
recreation. 

13.1.49. Strabo's account rounds the promontory of Lekton and heads 
along the southern shore of the Troad into the Adramyttenian Gulf, 
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a region believed to be the home of the Homeric Lelegians and Kilikians. 
Lesbos lies opposite the lower gulf, across a strait of 9.5 km. at its narrowest, 
so this region was also associated with that island and its major city, 
Mytilene. 

13.1.50. Pedasos (see also 13.1.59) has not been located, other than being 
on the Satnioeis River (perhaps the modern Yermidere), flowing from the 
uplands above Assos northwesterly to the Aegean. If the river is properly 
identified, Pedasos is probably northwest of Assos, but this is speculative 
(Cook, Troad 245-6). The town was in ruins by the second century Bc. 

13.1.51. The Assians lived around Assos, and the Gargarians at Gargara to 
its east (13.1.57—9), both of which were on the coast of the Adramyttenian 
Gulf. The other ethnic groups mentioned have been discussed previously. 
Antandros (near modern Avcilar) is farther east on the coast and was an 
early settlement (Herodotos 7.42), important in Archaic and Classical 
times but less so thereafter. A few remains are visible (Cook, Troad 
267—71). Above the city was Mt. Alexandria, a southern summit of Mt. 
Ida, where the Judgement of Paris was said to have taken place. 

Polymedion (modern Asarlik) is between Lekton and Assos, perhaps 
the Palamedium of Pliny (Natural History 5.123). Cape Pyrrha is probably 
the small promontory of Bozburun, on the south side of the Adrymettian 
Gulf. Aspaneus was near Antandros (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 265), and 
Astyra and its Grove of Artemis a little farther to the east, where the gulf 
begins to close in. Adramyttion (modern Karataş) lies on the south side of 
the head of the gulf, and was the largest city in its interior, a major town in 
the Archaic period. As a young man, Kroisos, the future king of Lydia, was 
the local governor (Nikolaos of Damascus, F65). It eventually received an 
Athenian settlement, and prospered due to its good harbor, although 
suffering in the Mithridatic Wars (13.1.66). 

Kisthene is farther down the coast, perhaps at modern Gömeç. 
Perperena amd Trarion are somewhere in the uplands to the southeast 
(Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 267-8). Koryphantis and Herakleia have not 
been located. After these towns the coast turns sharply to the southeast into 
the Eleatic Gulf, on whose shores are Attea (not located), Atarneus (at 
modern Kale Tepe, at the north edge of the Kaikos Plain), and Pitane. For 
these cities, as well as Elaia and Kanai, see 13.1.67—8. 

13.1.52. Despite the issues of locating Old Skepsis, discussed at 13.1.44—5, 
Strabo now placed it only a few kilometers above (east of) the historic city, 
at modern Ikizce. According to him, the migration from one site to the 
other was accomplished in the generation after the Trojan War, but the site 
at İkizce was only occupied later, perhaps no earlier than the Classical 
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period (Cook, Troad 300-4). Strabo was dubious about a Greek explana- 
tion for what is probably an indigenous name (Maria Teresa Zambianchi, 
"Strabone xarr.1.52: l'eziologia onomastica di Scepsi,” Sungraphe 6 [2004] 
33-47). 

Skepsis itself (modern Kurşunlu Tepe) lies to the west and at a much 
lower level, on the right bank of the Skamandros. The city controlled 
access to the upper river. Remains were visible in early modern times 
(Cook, Troad 345-7). Despite its alleged mythological founding, it may 
not have existed before the late Archaic period, perhaps settled by Milesians 
and developing into an important center whose rulers took royal titulature. 

13.1.53. Strabo discussed Skepsis in greater detail than any other city in 
the Troad except Ilion, presumably summarizing Demetrios' history of his 
hometown, written in the early second century Bc, although some of the 
material in 13.1.55 is from a later era. Demetrios' belief that Skepsis was the 
home of Aineias is presumably a local tale, perhaps from his own era when 
connections with Rome were being developed. The Skepsians put Aineias 
and his son Askanios on their coinage in the Roman period (Head, Historia 
Numorum $49). 

Lyrnessos is probably at Ala Dag, east of Adramyttion: a route from 
Aineias territory around Dardania to this point might pass through 
Skepsis. But this is not a strong argument for associating him with that 
city, and Strabo was indeed sceptical, leading to a brief discussion of 
Aineias’ post-war activities. For Antenor after the war and his presumed 
migration to northern Italy, see 5.1.4. 

Aineias wanderings in the west are a complex issue, and Strabo's 
account is generally limited to topography. The basic story was known 
by at least the fifth century Bc, when Hellanikos of Lesbos related it in his 
Troika (F31 = Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Roman Antiquities 1.45—8). 
The fullest expositions of the tale are from the first century Bc, from 
Dionysios and Livy (1.122), and of course Vergil. These authors were all 
contemporaries of Strabo, and it is possible that he knew their work, but he 
did not cite them in the Geography. The paraphrase from Sophokles may 
be, in part, from his Antenoridai, but the matter of the panther skins 
appeared in the Ażas Lokris, and the Sophoklean passage is possibly only 
Strabo's summary of relevant themes from the tragedian (Matthew Leigh, 
"Sophocles at Patavium (fr. 137 Radt),” JHS 118 [1998] 82-100). 

Most of the toponyms mentioned for the wanderings have been dis- 
cussed in their appropriate place. Kapyai in Arkadia (named after Aineias' 
grandfather: Homer, Miad 20.239) has not been located, nor has the 
Simoeis River in Sicily. The Sicilian Skamandros was near Segesta and 
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figured in the activities of Agathokles of Syracuse at the end of the fourth 
century BC (Diodoros 20.71.2). 

The tale about eating one’s table was best rendered by Vergil (Aeneid 
7.107-34); whether Strabo knew about the Latin epic, completed as he was 
beginning the Geography, remains debatable, but the quotation about the 
family of Aineias, attributed to unnamed Romans, may be a paraphrase of 
Aeneid 3.97-8. 

13.1.54. Erastos and Koriskos, often mentioned in tandem, were little- 
known students of Plato (Diogenes Laertios 3.46), and, along with Hermias 
of Assos (see 13.1.57), were the recipients of Plato’s sixth letter. Koriskos’ 
son Neleus is better known. He was a student of both Aristotle and 
Theophrastos, and the inheritor of the latter’s library and a member of 
the philosophical community established in Theophrastos’ home after his 
death (Diogenes Laertios 5.52—3). It cannot be literally true that Aristotle 
taught the Egyptian kings about libraries, since he died nearly twenty years 
before Ptolemy I declared himself king, but the two would have encoun- 
tered each other in Macedonia before the expedition of Alexander, and 
years later Ptolemy may have been inspired by Aristotle’s library (Rudolf 
Blum, Kallimachos: The Alexandrian Library and the Origins of Bibliography 
[tr. Hans H. Wellisch, Madison, Wis. 1991] 63). Zenodotos of Ephesos, the 
first librarian at Alexandria, perhaps used Aristotle’s method of cataloguing 
as a model (Lionel Casson, Libraries in the Ancient World |New Haven, 
Conn. 2001] 37). Theophrastos had been invited to Egypt by Ptolemy I, 
but did not go, sending instead his student Demetrios of Phaleron, who 
began the organization of the Alexandria library (Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria vol. 1, 314-15). 

It is unlikely that Theophrastos would have given his library — including 
books of Aristotle — to Neleus if he had known what would happen. 
Instead of disposing of it in a way commensurate with its value, Neleus 
seems simply to have passed it on to his heirs: there may be more to this 
than what has been revealed. The library at Pergamon is attributed to 
Eumenes II, who came to the throne in 197 Bc. Theophrastos had died in 
the early 280s BC, so there is a long unexplained period before the 
Pergamene acquisitions librarians came to Skepsis. There is no doubt 
that those stocking the great Hellenistic libraries could be rapacious 
(Casson, Libraries 34—5), but one suspects Neleus' heirs were more inter- 
ested in profit than promoting scholarship, and the books remained hidden 
until the time of Apellikon of Teos, who lived in the early first century Bc, 
a military commander and mint master at Athens, as well as a bibliophile 
(Habicht, Athens 304-5). He allegedly bought the library from Neleus’ 
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descendants (many generations after his death) — it is not known how he 
learned about these books that had been hidden for over a hundred years or 
more — but died just as Sulla attacked Athens in 86 ac. Sulla confiscated the 
books (Plutarch, Sulla 26), and a number of years thereafter they ended up 
in the hands of Tyrannion, a noted librarian of the era who, in 56 Bc, 
catalogued the library of Cicero, including making necessary repairs 
(Cicero, Letters to Atticus #78). Tyrannion was also one of Strabo’s teachers 
(12.3.16), and it was doubtless from him that the geographer learned the 
details of the story (H. B. Gottschalk, “Notes on the Wills of the Peripatic 
Scholars," Hermes 100 [1972] 314-42; Hugh Lindsay, “Strabo on Apellicon’s 
Library,” RAM 140 [1997] 290-8). 

Nevertheless, however intriguing it may be, the tale has problems. 
It seems to reflect controversies among Aristotelian scholars of the first 
century BC, with its constant complaints of bad copying, erroneous texts, 
and the misuse of a valuable treasure, all designed to explain differences in 
interpretation of the Master’s teachings. Although primarily a Stoic, Strabo 
had studied with some of the leading Peripatetics of his day, including 
Xenarchos of Seleukeia and Boethos of Sidon (14.5.4, 16.2.24), and thus 
had some professional knowledge about what was happening in the 
Peripatetic world of the first century Bc: he used technical terminology 
in his critique, including the rare verb lekythizein, “to speak in a hollow 
manner,” as though speaking into a jar (David E. Hahm, “Critolaus and 
Late Hellenistic Peripatetic Philosophy," in Pyrrhonists, Patricians, 
Platonizers: Hellenistic Philosophy in the Period 155-86 Bc |ed. Anna Maria 
Ioppolo and David N. Sedley, Naples 2007] 49-101, at 97-101). 
Interestingly, Theophrastos, the original inheritor of Aristotle’s library, 
has dropped out of the account, and by the first century Bc it was all 
about Aristotle. 

13.1.55. The synchronism between Demetrios of Skepsis, Krates of 
Mallos, and Aristarchos of Samothrake — all, in their own way, Homeric 
scholars — places their activity in the first half of the second century Bc. 
Metrodoros of Skepsis (FGrHist #184) was a philosopher and rhetorician at 
the court of Mithridates VI, and perhaps his geographical scholar, research- 
ing possible future expansion of the Pontic empire (Pliny, Natural History 
37.61). He was Mithridates’ ambassador to the Armenian kingdom of his 
son-in-law Tigranes II (ruled 95—c. 55 Bc) and advised the Armenian king 
not to go to war with the Romans, which earned the wrath of Mithridates. 
Metrodoros died shortly thereafter, in the last months of Mithridates’ 
reign: whether naturally or at the king’s orders is not certain (Plutarch, 
Lucullus 22.2—4). 
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13.1.56. Andeira and Pioniai have not been located (Cook, Troad 264-5); 
Gargaris is probably the Gargara of 13.1.51. Once again Strabo revealed his 
knowledge of mining technology, using the technical term krama (“mix- 
ture") for one stage of the refining process. False silver is perhaps zinc, which 
is obtained by distillation, and the *mixture" of false silver and copper, or 
mountain copper, is brass, first appearing in the coinage of Mithridates VI 
and whose production seems to have originated in western Anatolia (Paul 
T. Craddock, “Mining and Metallurgy,” in The Oxford Handbook of 
Engineering and Technology In the Classical World (ed. John Peter Oleson, 
Oxford 2008] 93-120, at 110-11). The necessary mineral deposits occur along 
the southern coast of the Troad (Cook, Troad 264). 

12.1.57. Assos (modern Beyramkale), the best-known city on the south- 
ern coast of the Troad, lies on a plateau above the sea. It was founded by the 
Lesbian city of Methymna, perhaps as early as the eighth century Bc 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 85). It was a city of innovative architectural 
technology, with the only substantial Doric temple in the eastern Greek 
world — perhaps reflecting Athenian influence in the late sixth century Bc — 
and a notable repertory of Hellenistic civic structures, whose remains are 
prominent today (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 147—8, 346—7; Henry 
S. Robinson, “Assos,” PECS 104—5). Its harbor was the most important 
on this stretch of coast. 

Kleanthes, by profession a boxer, went to Athens around 281 Bc and 
studied with Zenon, the founder of Stoicism, and became his successor 
(Diogenes Laertios 7.168—76). For Chrysippos of Soloi, see 14.5.8. Hermias, 
of Bithynian origin, was a slave of Euboulos, the tyrant of Assos and other 
localities in the region, and studied with Plato and Aristotle (Theopompos 
F250; Plato, Letter 6; Diogenes Laertios 3.2-11). He succeeded to the 
tyranny, and brought a number of intellectuals to his court, including 
Aristotle and Xenokrates of Bithynia (see 12.4.9). Aristotle married his 
niece Pythias. Eventually, Hermias became caught up in the instability of 
the deteriorating Persian empire and revolted, soon to be captured and 
executed, due to the efforts of Memnon of Rhodes, the major Persian 
official in the region (Diodoros 16.52.5—8). 

13.1.58. Myrsilos (FGrHist #477) of Methyma on Lesbos, active in the 
third century BC, wrote a history of the island and attributed the founding 
of Assos to his hometown (F17). Hellanikos (F160), also from Lesbos 
and writing two centuries earlier, preferred the vaguer statement that 
Assos was Aiolian in origin. Lamponia is probably northeast of Assos 
on Kozlu Dag (Cook, Troad 261-4). For Gagara, see 13.1.51; for 
Miletoupolis, 12.8.10. 
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There seemed to be two groups of Karians in the Miad: one around the 
southern Troad (Homer, Jiad 10.428—9) and the other in the traditional 
region of Karia in southwestern Anatolia (Homer, Iliad 2.867-75), who 
were reconciled by a migration. 

13.1.59. Continuing his argument about migration from Karia in the 
Troad to southwestern Anatolia, Strabo cited the case of Pedasos, which 
was in the Troad and also the name (in one form or another) of at least four 
towns in Karia. The best-known of these, usually called Pedasa, is at Gók 
Geler just northwest of Halikarnassos, where the Karians ambushed the 
Persians during the Ionian revolt (Herodotos 5.121). For Myndos and 
Bargylia, see 14.2.20. The Lelegians were one of the primeval peoples of 
the Aegean world, mentioned regularly in the Geography. Among other 
wanderings, they were said to have come to Karia, perhaps from Crete 
(Herodotos 1.171). They survived as a slave class in Karia into at least late 
Hellenistic times (Athenaios 6.271b), and the ethnic diversity of this region 
of southwestern Anatolia is reflected in the varied burial types visible even 
today (R. Marchese, “Carian Notes: Funerary Practices in the Maeander 
Valley," Anatolica 22 [1996] 227-36). The Lelegian cities had been 
absorbed into Halikarnassos by the mid-fourth century Bc, with the 
exception of Syangela, to the east, perhaps near modern Alazeytin, and 
Myndos (see 14.2.20). Only three of the eight Lelegian cities were named 
by Strabo, but another was probably Theangela, near Syangela, the home 
of the historian Philippos (FGrHist #741), of uncertain late Hellenistic 
date, who wrote a Karika that was known to Strabo (14.2.28) and who may 
be the source for the information here. 

The tale of the bearded priestess of Athena at Pedasos, one of several 
locations with that or a similar name, is a paraphrase of Herodotos (1.175, 
8.104). 

13.1.60. The Homeric Kilikians were assumed to have lived at the head of 
the Adramyttenian Gulf (Leaf, Strabo on the Troad 304-5), and along the 
coast to the south, as far as the outlet of the Kaikos River. 

13.1.61. Homeric Thebe was in the northern part of the plain (called the 
Plain of Thebe) at the head of the Adramyttenian Gulf. The toponym was 
still in use at the beginning of the fourth century Bc (Xenophon, Anabasis 
7.8.7), and the ruins of Thebe were visible in Hellenistic times, perhaps at 
the mound today called Mandra Tepe in the modern Plain of Edremit, 
a site that flourished in the Middle and Late Bronze Ages (Cook, 
Troad 267). 

13.1.62. For Chrysa, see 13.1.63. Killa, its Sanctuary of Apollo, and the 
Killaios River (perhaps the modern Zeytinli Dere) are all located in the 
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northern Plain of Thebe, at the head of the Adramyttenian Gulf, with 
Mt. Killaion perhaps modern Ada Tepe, one of the southern spurs of 
Mt. Ida, but none of these places has been identified with certainty. 
Killaion on Lesbos is perhaps the mountain at its south end. Daes of 
Kolonai is a barely known local historian of the Troad: this is the only 
reference extant to his works. If Strabo’s source was Demetrios of Skepsis, 
Daes lived in the third century Bc or earlier. 

13.1.63. Chrysa was believed to be a settlement that preceded the Chrysa 
in the southwestern Troad (see 13.1.47-8), perhaps located at Magara 
Tepe at the northeastern corner of the Adramyttenian Gulf. Strabo 
argued that this must be the Chrysa of Homer, where the priest 
Chryses and his daughter Chryseis lived, based on the juxtaposition of 
the names Chrysa and Killa at Miad 1.37-8, as well as the logistics of 
Odysseus' journey when he returned Chryseis to her father. Yet a round 
trip journey of 1,400 stadia (about 280 km.) from the Achaian harbor at 
Troy to this Chrysa would hardly be possible in two days with Bronze 
Age ships: it would have been a fast run in Hellenistic or Roman times 
(Casson, Ships 281-91), which argues against this Chrysa and for the 
other one. 

Killos, or Killas, the charioteer of Pelops, was drowned in the vicinity, 
and Pelops built a memorial to him (Theopompos F350), perhaps the 
mound identified as Magara Tepe. There are probably two stories here: one 
about a local eponymous ruler and another about the charioteer, who 
would otherwise seem to have had no association with this region. 
At this point Strabo probably ceased using Demetrios of Skepsis, since 
the description has little Homeric commentary and becomes more 
oriented toward Strabo’s own time. 

13.1.64. Strabo also believed that the report on the plague of mice (13.1.48) 
belonged to this Chrysa. Kornops is a Central Greek word for locust (the 
normal word is parnops: Aristophanes, Acharnanians 150). Herakles the 
Worm Killer appears on coinage of the Ionian city of Erythrai (Head, 
Historia Numorum 579). The sanctuaries at Oite, Erythrai, and Rhodes 
have not been located. In Athens, Apollo the Locust God (locally 
Parnopios) was commemorated by a bronze statue, the work of Pheidias, 
that stood near the Parthenon (Pausanias 1.24.8). 

13.1.65. Mysian territory began at the head of the Adramyttenian Gulf, 
somewhere in the short distance between Chrysa and Astyra (for which, see 
13.1.51). The Lydian empire of the seventh and sixth centuries Bc spread this 
far, and beyond to the Hellespont. The Palisade of Achilles was perhaps 
a dike or earthwork visible in the Plain of Thebe (13.1.61). Even in 
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Strabo’s day, and probably in the time of Demetrios, over a century earlier, 
these places were deserted and barely known. 

13.1.66. Most of what is known about the Mithridatic commander 
Diodoros of Adramyttion appears in Strabo’s summary of his career. 
The account is particularly polemic, but since Diodoros committed suicide 
in Amaseia about the time Strabo was born, the tale of his unfortunate 
career must have been current in his youth, and perhaps not exaggerated 
(Walter Burkert, “Philodems Arbeitstext zur Geschichte der Akademie: Zu 
Tiziano Dorandis Neuedition des Academicorum Index,” ZPE 97 [1993] 
87—94, at 9r). 

Xenokles of Adramyttion, a proponent of the more florid Asiatic style of 
rhetoric, was one of the teachers of Cicero (Cicero, Brutus 316; Plutarch, 
Cicero 4.4). His speech before the Senate was probably in late 89 or early 
88 Bc, at the time that Mithridates VI attacked the Roman province of 
Asia, eliminating the Italians who were resident there (J. G. F. Hind, 
"Mithridates," CAH 9 [2nd edn 1994] 129-64, at 147-9). 

13.1.67. Lake Sapra seems to have been a tidal estuary at the northeast 
end of the Adramyttenian Gulf. For Andeira, see 13.1.56. The local 
Sanctuary of the Mother has not been located, nor the cave and the 
town of Palaia. These are all places at the head of the gulf. 

Atarneus (modern Kale Tepe) lies on a high bluff at the north edge of 
the Kaikos plain; its location, far from Assos, demonstrates the extent of 
Hermias’ rule. It was in a prosperous mining and agricultural district 
(14.5.28; Herodotos 6.28); after the death of Hermias the mines became 
exhausted and the town began to fade, and eventually much of the 
population was forced to leave because of mosquitoes, which became 
endemic due to siltation and the creation of fresh-water ponds (Pausanias 
7.2.11). 

Pitane (modern Çandarlı) lies just west of the mouth of the Kaikos 
River. The Euenos River (modern Havran Cay) is actually the stream 
emptying into the Adramyttenian Gulf, nowhere near Pitane, and this may 
be an outright error on the part of Strabo or his source, or there may be 
another Euenos that was one of the outlets of the Kaikos. It is also 
improbable that there was an aqueduct from Adramyttion to Pitane: not 
that a 65-80 km. aqueduct would have been impossible, but there would 
have been little need in this well-watered district (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, 
pp. 516-17). Yet it seems no coincidence that this is the very region in which 
long-distance aqueducts were first. developed in the Greek world, at 
Pergamon in the third century Bc, and Strabo’s report may be a garbled 
account of one of these early constructions (Wilson, “Hydraulic 
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Engineering" 295—6). Pitane was allegedly a foundation of the Amazon 
Myrina (Diodoros 3.55.6), and prospered because of its two harbors and 
a location at the mouth of the Kaikos. There are visible remains (Akurgal, 
Ancient Civilizations 112). 

For Arkesilaos, or Arkesilas, of Pitane, and his associate Zenon of Kition, 
see 1.2.2. Polemon of Athens, their teacher, was the head of the Academy in 
the late fourth and early third centuries Bc (Diogenes Laertios 4.16—20). 
Atarneus Under Pitane is probably at modern Gavurgór, just west of 
Pitane, and Elaioussa is one of the islands off this coast, perhaps modern 
Mardalic Adası. 

The floating bricks of Pitane are pumice, which occurs at several places 
in the Mediterranean. The verb used by Poseidonios (F237), ekmasso, can 
mean either “to wipe clean" or “to mould,” and perhaps describes the 
process of cupellation of silver, or the moulds for silver works of art (Kidd, 
Commentary 830; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, pp. 518-19). The Kaikos River 
(modern Bakir Cay), first documented at the end of the sixth century Bc 
(Herodotos 6.28), flows from the southwestern highlands of Mysia in an 
arc past Pergamon, and empties into the Aegean just west of Pitane. Elaia 
(13.3.5) is just south of the mouth of the river. 

13.1.68. Kane (modern Kara Dağ) is the isolated peak that rises out of the 
lower Kaikos Plain, a former island now joined to the mainland. To its 
north, in the plain, is the town of Kane (modern Bademli Pilaji), but little 
has been discovered at the site (J. M. Cook, "Cities In and Around the 
Troad," BSA 83 [1988] 7-19). Its founding city, Kynos, lies in the eastern 
part of Opountian Lokris on the Euboian Gulf (9.4.2). To the west of 
Kanai are the islets called the Arginousai or Aiga (modern Kiz Kulesi 
Adalar), which are only 15 km. from Lesbos. The strait so formed marks the 
southern entrance to the sheltered waters of the Adramyttenian Gulf: 
hence the sense that this region is “opposite Lekton." It was in this strait 
that the Athenians defeated the Spartans in 406 Bc, a battle that became 
infamous because of the subsequent trial of the commanders, over the 
objection of Sokrates (Xenophon, Hellenika 1.7; Plato, Apology 20). Sappho 
(F170) might be expected to know a local toponym, but the phrase “as by 
Sappho" may be merely a marginal gloss. 

13.1.69. Teuthrania was the lower Kaikos valley, between Pergamon and 
the coast; the toponym was known from at least the early fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 2.10). Teuthras, the local king, rescued Auge and her son 
Telephos, who were from Tegea in Arkadia: they had been cast adrift by 
her father because of Auge's inappropriate pregnancy, another example of 
a familiar mythic formula. The tomb of Auge was still visible at Pergamon 
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in the second century ap (Pausanias 8.4.9). The story was best known 
through the Auge and Telephos of Euripides: Strabo’s reference is probably 
to the latter play. Always diffident about the use of myth in historiography, 
Strabo questioned any possible connection between Arkadia and 
Teuthrania, and found that the sole Homeric reference which seemed to 
have any relevance — about Telephos’ son Eurypylos (Odyssey 11.5319—21) — 
was enigmatic and of no use at all. 

13.1.70. Eurypylos, leader of the Keteians, came to Troy and was killed 
by Neoptolemos, events described in the epic called the Little Iliad 
(Argument 3). Homer nowhere mentioned Eurypylos homeland, but 
there was a river known as the Keteios, probably the stream running east 
of Pergamon, the modern Kestel Cay. 

Bakchylides of Keos, a lyric poet, was active in the early fifth century Bc: 
there is no context known for his erroneous statement (F49) about the 
source of the Kaikos, which rises in southwestern Mysia. The quotation 
from Euripides (F1085) cannot be attributed to any specific play. Kelainai is 
at the source of the Maiandros in Phrygia (12.8.15), a long distance from 
Mt. Ida, and it is probable that there was a tendency to associate geogra- 
phical features of western interior Anatolia with the mountain, its most 
famous locality. 

Mt. Temnon is perhaps modern Mancini Dağı, north of the source of the 
Kaikos. The Plain of Apia is the flatlands to the north, around modern 
Balikesir, part of the upper portion of the Rhyndakos drainage. The Mysios 
River (probably modern Yagli Dere) is a short stream that flows from the 
western slopes of Mt. Temnon into the Kaikos. Aischylos’ Myrmidons, of 
which substantial fragments survive, was about Achilles’ refusal to fight at 
Troy, but Strabo’s citation (F143) is more probably from the poorly known 
Mysians, about Telephos. Gergitha is probably at the modern village of 
Yirce, a short distance upstream of the junction of the Mysias and the 
Kaikos, on the south edge of Mt. Temnon: for Gergitha in the Troad, 
where the people were removed from, see 13.1.19. Attalos I of Pergamon was 
active in this region in 218 Bc and devastated the Plain of Apia (Polybios 


5-7-9). 


Part 2: Lesbos 


13.2.1. Lesbos is the second largest island in the Aegean (after Euboia). Its 
position and Aiolian traditions made it naturally linked to the mainland, as 
it forms essentially an outer side to the Adramyttenian Gulf, from Lekton 
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to Kanai (Hugh J. Mason, “Mytilene and Methymna: Quarrels, Borders, 
and Topography,” EchC/ 37 [1993] 225-50). 

13.2.2. The sailing route from Lekton to Assos parallels the coast of the 
island. Sigrion (modern Sigri) is actually the westernmost point of Lesbos, 
but for navigational purposes it is the outer end of the north side of the 
island (the Lesbia). Strabo’s distances are sailing routes (this is made clear 
by his use of the world “perimeter”), and his numbers are of varying 
accuracy. The total of 1,100 stadia (about 220 km.) is reasonable, but, as 
always, it is impossible to determine the actual shipping lanes (Hugh 
J. Mason, “Longus and the Topography of Lesbos," TAPA 109 [1979] 
149—63, at 155—7). The figures may go back to Eratosthenes, whose prime 
meridian passed by the island. Strabo saw Lesbos as triangular, with 
Methymna, Malia, and Sigrion the angles: Methyma is at the northern 
point of the island, and was its second most important city, founding many 
of the settlements on the southern coast of the Troad, especially Assos 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 85). Its wine was notable, but not considered 
of equal quality to the best Italian ones (Silius Italicus 7.209—11). 

Aigeiros is probably at modern Kablakli, at the head of a bay southeast 
of Methymna, from which it is only about 15 km. over a low divide to the 
west coast of the island and Pyrrha, modern Megale Limne. It lies at the 
head ofa deep bay that penetrates halfway across the island. Malia, modern 
Cape Agrila, is Strabo's southern corner of the island. 

Mytilene, Methymna's rival and consistently the most important city 
on the island, lies on the southeastern coast. The southern harbor was used 
for military purposes and the northern for trade and commerce. From its 
foundation at an early date into the Roman period it was the most 
important city in the northeastern Aegean, participating in the establish- 
ment of the Greek trading post at Naukratis in Egypt in the seventh 
century BC (Herodotos 2.178) and becoming a close ally and supplier of 
Athens in the fifth century Bc (Thoukydides 1.117.2). The close relationship 
between Cn. Pompeius and the local citizen Theophanes helped it to 
flourish even more in the first century Bc. Remains are scattered through- 
out the modern town, but extensive archaeological research has revealed 
many portions of the ancient city. 

13.2.3. Mytilene produced an unusually large number of citizens of 
talent, especially in two eras: around 600 Bc and the second half of the 
first century BC. Pittakos (see also 13.1.38—9) was a military commander and 
then tyrant in the late seventh and early sixth centuries Bc (Diogenes Laertios 
1.74-81). His contemporary and political opponent, the poet Alkaios, 
recorded in his poetry many details about the political factionalism of 
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the era. Alkaios’ brother Antimenidas was also a politically active author and 
served as a mercenary in the army of Nebuchadnezzar in his expedition 
against Askalon in 604 Bc (Diogenes Laertios 2.46; Alkaios F49). Their 
contemporary was Sappho, about whom Strabo adopted his usual eulogistic 
tone when discussing women of ability. The text is not totally clear as to 
whether the Kleanaktidai (the descendants of Kleanax) were Myrsilos and 
Melanchros, or others, but all were political figures of the era of Pittakos, 
known through the fragments of Alkaios’ poetry (A. R. Burn, The Lyric Age 
of Greece [London 1967] 239-56). 

Diophanes, active in the middle of the second century Bc, came to 
Rome and was a teacher of Tiberius Gracchus, advising him on his reform 
program (Cicero, Brutus 104; Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8.5). Potamon 
was first noted as a local ambassador to Julius Caesar in 48 Bc after the 
Battle of Pharsalos: he evidently was already distinguished as a rhetorician. 
As a Mytilenean diplomat he remained in close contact with the imperial 
family into the first years of Tiberius, and served as local priest of Roma 
and Augustus (R. W. Parker, “Potamon of Mytilene and His Family,” ZPE 
85 [1991] 115-29). Lesbokles, a contemporary of Potamon, had a rhetorical 
school at Mytilene and was noted for his skill (Seneca the Elder, Suasoriae 
2.15). The best-known personality from this era was Krinagoras, who 
served on some of the same diplomatic missions as Potamon and then 
became an Augustan court poet, writing numerous epigrams in honor of 
the imperial family. Theophanes (FGrHist #188) was the companion and 
chronicler of Cn. Pompeius, and wrote an account of his expedition to 
Armenia and the Caucasus, which Strabo used regularly. He survived until 
at least June of 44 Bc, when he was in contact with Cicero (Letters to Atticus 
#396). His son, M. Pompeius Macer, catalogued the writings of Julius 
Caesar after his death (Suetonius, Divine Julius 56.7), served in the prov- 
ince of Asia, and may have been a friend of the poet Ovid (Epistulae ex 
Ponto 2.10), eventually becoming an advisor to Tiberius. 

In 428 Bc Mytilene withdrew from the Athenian alliance, and the city 
was besieged. The inhabitants were scheduled to be eliminated, but the 
order was rescinded at the last moment (Thoukydides 3.2—49). 

13.2.4. Eressos (or Eresos) was in the southwest corner of the island. 
An intensive survey has revealed the location of the townsite and its hinter- 
land (Gerald P. Schaus and Nigel Spencer, “Notes on the Topography of 
Eresos,” AJA 98 [1994] 411-30). It was famous as the home of Theophrastos, 
the prolific student of Aristotle, who was born around 370 Bc and succeeded 
his teacher as the head of the Lyceum, preserving his library (Diogenes 
Laertios 5.36—57). Phanias (FGrHist #1012), also one of Aristotle’s students, 
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was noted for his diverse interests, including both philosophy and history, 
and especially tyranny. 

Antissa lies on the north coast, westerly from Methymna, at modern 
Skalochori. Other famous Lesbians included Arion, whose story about 
being rescued by a dolphin is familiar from Herodotos' account (1.23—4), as 
well as Terpandros, who lived in the early seventh century Bc and was an 
important figure in the history of music, spending most of his career at 
Sparta (Plutarch, On Music 3-28). Hellanikos was a mythographer and 
historian of the fifth century Bc, whom Strabo used regularly but did not 
respect. Kallias, probably of the early Hellenistic period (Athenaios 3.856), 
was the editor of the works of Sappho and Alkaios. 

13.2.5. The Hekatonnesoi (“Hundred Islands") are hard to identify: 
there are numerous islands between Lesbos and the mainland, especially 
the modern Yuntadasi in the narrows off the northeast part of Lesbos. Yet 
the number of the Hekatonnesoi was already disputed in antiquity, and 
Timosthenes, who wrote a sailing manual for Ptolemy II, On Harbors, 
had a significantly lower number (F35). The etymology that the islands 
were named for a local cultic attribute of Apollo — perhaps an explanation 
for the difficulties of the number — is questionable, although cults of 
Apollo were common in this region. Strabo digressed to discuss the 
repetition of the letter nu in certain compounds. Pordoselene (probably 
modern Alibey), is just off the coast of the mainland at the south end of 
the Adramyttenian Gulf. 

13.2.6. Because the name “Pordoselene” could sound obscene, or at 
least in poor taste, Strabo gave several examples of words that were 
euphemistically altered to sound somewhat more elegant. Asporenon 
is probably modern Yunt Dag, directly south of Pergamon. The 
sailing directions to Tenedos, Lemnos, and Chios (about 65 km.) are 
reasonable. 


Part 3: The Remainder of Aiolis 


13.3.1. Returning, presumably, to the account of Demetrios of Skepsis, 
Strabo questioned why the Lelegians and Kilikians were not enumerated in 
the Trojan Catalogue, with the explanation that their leaders had been 
killed before the Miad began. There is no topographical discussion here, 
merely an explanation why these two ethnic groups were not listed among 
the Trojan allies. 

13.3.2. The Kilikians, Pelasgians, and Keteians were all ethnic groups 
mentioned infrequently by Homer, and who were Trojan allies, but with 
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little geographical grounding. The Pelasgians were located at Larisa, which 
normally would mean in Thessaly, but such people could hardly be Trojan 
allies, and Strabo sought places in Anatolia that could be their home. Larisa 
is one of the more common toponyms in the Aegean world (Strabo cited at 
least sixteen places with the name). For Larisa near Hamaxitos, in the 
Troad, see 13.1.47, and for Larisa near Kyme, see 13.3.3. The Ephesian 
Larisa is at the north edge of the Kaystros plain on the road to Sardis, near 
modern Catal, where there are remains from the sixth century Bc and later. 
The head of the local Apollo appears on coins of the Hellenistic period 
(Head, Historia Numorum 580). 

13.3.3. T here was an assumed migration from the mountainous region of 
Central Greece known as Phrikion in Lokris to southern Aiolis — in the 
vicinity of the future site of Kyme (see 13.3.6) — and Larisa, about 14.5 km. 
to its southeast at modern Buruncuk. A fortification and settlement, called 
New Wall, was built, perhaps at the site of modern Yanik Tepe, south of 
Larisa on the estuary of the Hermos River. 

For Menekrates of Elaia, who is little known, see 12.3.22. This is the only 
reference to his work On Foundings, which presumably examined the 
establishment of the Aiolian cities, and was probably Strabo's source for 
the population movements discussed in this section. Since the Pelasgians, 
mentioned frequently by Strabo, were among the primeval peoples of the 
Greek world and were said to have been in many places, the assumption 
that they settled the Ionian coast, as well as Lesbos and Chios, perhaps 
carried less weight than Strabo believed. 

13.3.4. It is hardly unexpected that early settlements would be in river 
valleys, although Strabo probably gave this more significance than it 
deserved, and it is probably merely coincidence that the common toponym 
Larisa exists along three major rivers. 

The story of Piasos of Phrikonian Larisa and his unusual end was 
popular in late Hellenistic times, and Strabo's account is the fullest extant 
(Nikolaos of Damascus F12; Parthenios of Nikaia 28). 

13.3.5. Aigai (modern Nemrut Kale, at the edge of the mountains in 
southern Aiolis) was one of the original Aiolian towns (Herodotos 1.149), 
but, given its Macedonian name, was probably refounded in the early 
Hellenistic period: the impressive remains at the site reflect the era of 
Pergamene control after 218 Bc (Polybios 5.77.4). Temnos (modern 
Gorice) is in the uplands to the south, overlooking the Hermos River, 
and is one of the southernmost Aiolian cities. In antiquity it was at the 
mouth of the river (Pliny, Natural History 5.119). Hermagoras, probably 
from the late second century BC, wrote a standard rhetorical handbook 
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popular in late Hellenistic and Roman imperial times (Cicero, Brutus 263; 
Quintilian 3.5.14; Tacitus, Dialogue on Oratory 19.3). 

The Hermos River (modern Gediz Cay) flows from southeastern Mysia 
through the Katakekaumene and past Sardis, emptying into the Aegean 
north of Smyrna. In antiquity its estuary began near Temnos, several 
kilometers inland of where it is today. Magnesia (generally known as 
Magnesia at Sipylos, modern Manisa), on the south side of the river, lies 
just north of Mt. Sipylos (modern Manisa Dağı). Strabo included it in his 
discussion of Aiolis, but it was actually a Lydian city. Here in 190 Bc the 
Romans defeated Antiochos III, ending Seleukid control of much of 
Anatolia (Livy 37.37—44). Aigai, Temnos, and Magnesia were all severely 
damaged in the earthquake of ap 17 (Tacitus, Annals 2.47). 

Having reached the southernmost point of Aiolis, Strabo reversed 
direction and catalogued the towns and localities along the coast, north 
to Elaia (modern Kazikbaglari) at the mouth of the Kaikos River, allegedly 
founded by the Athenians on the way to Troy. Myrina, a short distance 
north of Kyme on the coast near modern Kalabaksaray, was settled in the 
Bronze Age and then re-established in the seventh century Bc (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 85), and was said to be a foundation of the Amazon Myrina, 
who was depicted on its coinage (Head, Historia Numorum 555-6). 
Grynion (modern Termesalik Burnu) is just to the northeast, halfway to 
Elaia, whose oracle was said to have advised Aineias to go to Italy (Vergil, 
Aeneid 4.345—6). There are no known remains of its spectacular temple, 
and the site was deserted not long after the time of Strabo (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.121). 

Adai has not been located, but must be northwest of Kyme on the 
peninsula that forms Cape Hydra, the southern side of the small Eleatic 
Gulf. Opposite was Harmatous (modern Cinar Burnu). The Harbor of 
the Achaians, where the Achaian forces landed on their way to Troy 
(Pseudo-Skylax 98.2) is probably at modern Hacı Ahmet Aga, just south 
of Grynion. 

13.3.6. Kyme (at modern Nemrut Limani, northwest of Smryna, where 
some scattered remains are visible), another alleged Amazonian foundation 
(11.5.4), was important enough in early Archaic times that a local princess 
married King Midas of Phrygia (Pollux 9.83). It was here that the Persian 
fleet spent the winter of 480—479 Bc after the Battle of Salamis (Herodotos 
8.130). The city remained prosperous into Roman times. Strabo's account 
of it is remarkably anecdotal with both stories demonstrating a local lack of 
astuteness. Even its most famous citizen of later times, Ephoros, is slightly 
ridiculed. It is doubtful that these tales came from Ephoros, who, to be 
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sure, wrote a history of Kyme, but had a strong sense of pride in his own 
city, seeking to promote it at every opportunity (G. L. Barber, The Historian 
Ephorus [Cambridge 1935] 86-8). He was active in the second half of the 
fourth century Bc, and was quoted by Strabo nearly fifty times. Hesiod, the 
other distinguished citizen of Kyme, probably left at an early age, since his 
career is essentially totally associated with Boiotian Askre. For Myrina and 
her tomb, see 12.8.6. 


Part 4: Pergamon and Lydia 


13.4.1. Pergamon (modern Bergama), probably the most famous city of 
the historic period in northwestern Anatolia, and one of its most specta- 
cular archaeological sites, occupies a unique place in Greek history. Its 
striking location on and around a summit north of the Kaikos River 
contributed to its fame. Strabo had relatively little to say about the city 
itself, except for its splendor during the reign of Eumenes II in the first 
half of the second century Bc, but instead provided a useful capsule 
history of the dynasty that ruled and enhanced the city (and much of 
western Anatolia) during its 150 years. Strabo’s concise account is perhaps 
the best extant (Elizabeth Kosmetatou, “The Attalids of Pergamon,” in 
A Companion to the Hellenistic World |ed. Andrew Erskine, Oxford 2003] 
159-74). 

As a state, Pergamon existed from at least the fifth century Bc, when the 
first coinage was issued (Head, Historia Numorum 532), and was first cited 
in literature when Xenophon visited in 399 Bc, hospitably entertained by 
Hellas, the mother of the local dynast, but quickly becoming enmeshed in 
a local power struggle (Xenophon, Anabasis 7.8.8-17). Yet the city was of 
little importance until Philetairos was made its commander by 
Lysimachos, shortly after 301 BC (13.4.1; Pausanias 1.8.1; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 168-70). Strabo pointed out that even 
though Philetairos was a eunuch this was not a negative feature of his 
character, perhaps reflecting an Attalid response to the prejudices against 
eunuchs (Keith Hopkins, Conquerors and Slaves [Cambridge 1978] 193-6). 
He managed to keep free of the dynastic struggles of the era, and was also 
was able to move with minimal difficulty from Macedonian to Seleukid 
control, while cautiously establishing Pergamon as a power base. 
Lysimachos, in whose territory Pergamon originally was, had serious 
domestic troubles, with tensions between his wife Arsinoé II and his son 
Agathokles (whose mother was Nikaia) reaching the fatal point when 
father killed son, thus beginning the downfall of Lysimachos, something 
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that allowed Philetairos to strengthen his position (Elizabeth Donnelly 
Carney, Arsinoë of Egypt and Macedon [Oxford 2013] 44-5). 

13.4.2. Philetairos died in 263 Bc, and rule passed to his nephew Eumenes I 
(ruled 263-241 Bc), who defeated the Seleukids at Sardis in 262 Bc, an 
event marking the beginning of the Pergamene empire. It was his relative, 
Attalos I (ruled 241—197 BC), who first took the title of king, probably after 
his defeat of the Gauls early in his reign (Polybios 18.41.7). The century of 
rule by Attalos I, Eumenes IL, and Attalos II was the height of the 
Pergamene state, which eventually controlled most of western Anatolia 
from the Troad to the Kilikian frontier, and became a leader in innovative 
art and architecture, something that remains one of the high points of 
Greek culture. 

Yet the increasing Roman presence in Anatolia began to affect the status 
of Pergamon, despite its major acquisition of territory after the Peace of 
Apameia of 188 Bc. By the reign of Attalos II (159—138 Bc), Pergamene 
policy was largely influenced by Rome, and Attalos III (138-133 BC) was 
more interested in agricultural studies and medicine than kingship, 
famously willing the kingdom to Rome. Yet it was not until 129 Bc that 
much of Pergamene territory became the province of Asia. For the Kaikos 
River, see 13.1.67. 

13.4.3. Mithridates of Pergamon was a minor, if important, figure of the 
first century BC. His mother, Adobogiona, was a daughter of the Galatian 
tetrarch Deiotaros (Mitchell, Anatolia 28—9). Mithridates claimed 
Mithridates VI as his father; his real father, Menodotos, was a member 
of the Pergamene aristocracy. By 59 Bc Mithridates was in Rome, ostenta- 
tiously flourishing his wealth and presumed lineage (Cicero, Pro Flacco 
17-18, 41) and making the friendship of Julius Caesar. He assisted Caesar in 
Egypt a decade later and was made king of Bosporos, but was promptly 
defeated and probably killed by Asandros, who successfully claimed the 
kingship for himself (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 158-9). 

Apollodoros of Pergamon came to Rome and taught oratory to Octavian 
(Suetonius, Augustus 89.1). His reputation was high, and he wrote 
a textbook (Quintilian 3.5.17-18). His student, Dionysios Attikos (sur- 
named for his rhetorical style) was considered the best proponent of his 
teacher’s technique. For his rival, Theodoros of Gadara, see 16.2.29. 

13.4.4. Strabo followed an ancient route from Pergamon to Sardis. 
It headed up the right bank of the Kaikos into Mysia and the town of 
Apollonia, which has not been located but may be at modern Azar Tepe 
on a bluff between the Mysios and the Kaikos. Practically nothing is 
known about it except that Xenophon, while at Pergamon, was attacked 
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by a force that included troops from there (Xenophon, Anabasis 7.8.15—16; 
Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 165-6). 

From Apollonia the road crossed a low ridge separating the Kaikos and 
Hermos watersheds, and came to Thyateira (modern Akhisar), where 
a few remains are visible. The town was an ancient Lydian settlement, 
refounded by the Seleukids around 281 Bc. As it was the boundary between 
Mysia and Lydia, it changed hands regularly in the early Hellenistic period 
until coming under Pergamene and then Roman control (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 238-42). About 11 km. to its west was 
Apollonis, named after the Kyzikene wife of Attalos I, the mother of 
Eumenes II and Attalos II. The city was established as a synoicism, prob- 
ably after the death of Apollonis, which occurred between 183 and 159 BC. 
There are visible remains near Palamut (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Europe 201-4). 

Strabo’s itinerary returns to the main road, heading south from 
Thyateira, and enters the plain of the Hermos River, passing west of 
Lake Gygaia to Sardis. The Abaeitians lived in the mountainous uplands 
east of Thyateira. 

13.4.5. Sardis (Greek Sardeis, modern Sart) has an almost mythic place 
in Greek history largely because of the dramatic account of its history by 
Herodotos in his Book r. It lies on the east bank of the Paktolos River just 
south of its junction with the Hermos. Continuing excavations for over 
a century have revealed vast areas of the ancient city (George M. A. 
Hanfmann et al, Sardis From Prehistoric to Roman Times |Cambridge, 
Mass. 1983]). There was early habitation in the region but Sardis only 
began to flourish in the early seventh century Bc under King Gyges, who 
established the Lydian dynasty that prospered for the next century. After the 
famous siege and fall of the city in 547 Bc, it became an important regional 
center of the Persian empire, surrendering to Alexander in 334 BC and 
becoming the residence of his sister Kleopatra (Arrian, Anabasis 1.17.3-8; 
Diodoros 20.37.3—6). Sardis was subject to the usual fluidity of the areas of 
Seleukid and Pergamene control, and became Roman in 133 Bc, and 
continued to prosper. For the matter of the Lydians, Meionians, and 
Maionians, see 12.8.3. 

Mt. Tmolos (modern Boz Dağ) is a high ridge (up to 2,158 m.) running 
east-west south of Sardis. It was a sacred peak, known to Homer (Miad 
20.385), and its slopes were long associated with wine production; the local 
vintage was popular in Rome in the late first century Bc (Vergil, Georgics 
2.98; Vitruvius 8.3.12; Dalby, Food 31). The Persian lookout on its summit 
may be a local sanctuary of Levs, the Lydian Zeus — it is hard to imagine 
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a military fortification made of marble — and it was believed that Zeus was 
born here (Eumelos of Corinth F2; Hanfmann, Sardis 93). 

The Paktolos River (modern Sart Cay) is only about 25 km. long, but 
a famous stream that flows north from the heights of Mt. Tmolos past 
Sardis and into the Hermos. It was long known as a source of gold dust, the 
commodity that created the prosperity of the Lydian empire and the 
mythic reputation of the wealth of its last king, Kroisos. The gold of 
Lydia was first mentioned by Archilochos (Fr9), a contempory of Gyges 
in the early seventh century Bc. Evidence of gold workings has been found 
on the upper Paktolos, and a gold-refining establishment of the Lydian 
period was revealed in the city itself (Hanfmann, Sardis 7-8, 34-8). 

The Hyllos (or Phrygios) River is probably the modern Kum Gay, the 
major northern affluent of the Hermos, joining the latter some distance 
northeast of Sardis, although the tributaries of the Hermos are not well 
understood. For the Hermos itself, see 13.3.5. Lake Gygaia (modern 
Marmara Gölü) lies north of Sardis. The Sanctuary of Artemis Koloe, 
perhaps an offshoot of Artemis of Ephesos, honored a local fish cult: the 
dancing baskets may have been full of fish. In the nineteenth century, it was 
allegedly located at the southeastern corner of the lake, but has not been 
seen since (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 7, pp. 551-2). 

13.4.6. Homer was familiar with Lydia, since he knew about Lake Gygaia 
and Mt. Tmolos (Iad 2.864—6), but the Homeric critics of the Hellenistic 
period were baffled at his failure to mention the Lydians. Strabo had 
already demonstrated that the Homeric Meionians were thought to be 
the Lydians or their predecessors (12.8.3), and the text of the Jiad was 
altered by adding an additional line to the Catalogue of Ships, copied from 
Iliad 20.385, naming a region called Hyde, in which Tmolos was located. 
Hyde was mentioned nowhere else and was located in many places (most 
often in the Katakekaumene upstream from Sardis), but there was a belief 
that it may have been an ancient name for Sardis. There was a Lydian 
leather industry, which was of Hittite origin (Forbes, Studies, vol. 5, p. 55). 
For the Arimians and the story of Typhon, see 12.8.19. Typhon’s remains 
were to be found in areas of volcanic activity, but especially around Mt. 
Aitna, as Pindar believed (Pythian 1.16-19). The Arima Mountains, other- 
wise unknown, must be in western Rough Kilikia, based on the toponyms 
cited in juxtaposition to it (see 14.5.4). Typhon seems to have had persistent 
Kilikian connections. 

13.4.7. The most visible feature of the landscape of Sardis is the numer- 
ous tumuli that are stretched across the uplands north of the city, in the 
region today called Bin Tepe (“Thousand Hills”). They were first recorded 
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by Hipponax (F42), not long after the fall of the Lydian empire. In the fifth 
century BC Herodotos (1.93) described the largest mound, attributed to 
King Alyattes, who ruled in the early sixth century Bc. This so-called 
Alyattes mound is conspicuous among the approximately ninety that are 
visible, 60 m. high and over 1,000 m. in diameter, and is one of the largest 
tumuli known. Its attribution to Alyattes is more tradition and probability 
than actual physical evidence. 

It is reasonable that there were Lydian hydraulic installations at Lake 
Gygaia, but Strabo was the only one to mention them, and no evidence has 
been found. Hypaipa (modern Datbay) is on the road leading south from 
Sardis across Mt. Tmolos, and lies on the southern edge of the mountain at 
the north side of the Kaystros Plain. 

13.4.8. The Kimmerian invasion of Anatolia took place in the mid- 
seventh century BC, at which time Sardis was captured (Herodotos 1.15). 
The Trerians (see 13.1.8) were a little-known ethnic group from Thrace 
which seems to have had connections with the Kimmerians, and involve- 
ment of the Lykians may suggest the Assyrian presence in southwestern 
Anatolia (M. Mellink, “The Native Kingdoms of Anatolia,” CAH 3.2 [2nd 
edn 1991] 619-65, at 645-7). Kallinos of Ephesos was roughly contempor- 
ary with the invasion, but the obscure Esionians, whom he associated with 
the toponym “Asia,” are otherwise unknown. 

Sardis was another of the cities that suffered in the earthquake of ap 17. 
Its effects are still visible today, most notably in the great slippages on the 
west side of the akropolis. Over the following decade a massive urban 
renewal took place, sponsored by the Romans and with imperial financing. 

13.4.9. Diodoros Zonas is hardly known beyond Strabo's account. A few 
epigrams attributed to him are preserved in the Greek Anthology (especially 
7.365), but it is difficult to distinguish his writings from those of his son 
(perhaps the Diodoros of Sardis who wrote Greek Anthology 9.219), and 
others of the same name. The younger Diodoros was also an historian, but 
nothing is known about his topics or the nature of his contact with Strabo. 
Xanthos of Lydia, who was quoted several times by Strabo, especially on 
geological matters, was active in the fifth century Bc (Philip Kaplan, 
“Xanthos of Lydia,” EANS 835). 

13.4.10. Philadelphia (modern Alasehir) is 30 km. southeast of Sardis on 
the northern slopes of Tmolos and across the border into Mysian territory. 
It was founded by Attalos II of Pergamon (ruled 159-138 Bc) and was 
a military colony. There are few ancient remains (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements In Europe 227-30). The city has been subject to earthquakes 
throughout its history, including recently, and was rebuilt after the Ap 17 
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disaster. Strabo’s description may refer to the effects of that event. 
The fertility of the volcanic soil persuaded people to live in this dangerous 
locale. 

13.4.11. Strabo had already discussed the Katakekaumene, the intense 
volcanic area on the upper Hermos at the Lydian—Mysian frontier, when 
he approached it from the Mysian side (12.8.18). The local wine was 
considered less favorably by Pliny, and may have been sweet (Pliny, 
Natural History 14.75—6; Dalby, Food 30-1). For Typhon, see 12.8.19. 

Arimous, the local king, is otherwise unknown and was hardly remem- 
bered in Strabo’s day. The account of the volcanic phenomena is clearly 
autoptic, and perhaps is centered on Hierapolis (see 13.4.14). For the 
Katanaia in Sicily, see 6.2.3. Dionysos was “fire-born” because of the 
thunderbolt that consumed his mother Semele. 

13.4.12. The interior of southern Anatolia was a region of several ethnic 
groups, and historic divisions were ignored by the Romans. Mt. Mesogis 
(modern Aydin Dağları) is southwest of Tmolos, between the Kaystros and 
the Maiandros. Kelainai, or Kelanai, is the original name of Apameia in 
Phrygia (12.8.15), nowhere near Mt. Mesogis, and it is possible that the 
reference is to another town. 

13.4.13. The Kilbianian Plain is the upper Kaystros valley, directly 
across Tmolos from Sardis. The Hyrkanian Plain is north of the 
Hermos and northeast of Magnesia, with the Plain of Kyros to its south- 
east across the river west of Sardis. Both these names reflect Persian 
settlement, perhaps after the expedition of Cyrus the Great into 
Hyrkania in the 520s Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 
209-12). The Peltenian Plain is the region around Peltai in Phrygia 
(12.8.13), the Killanian Plain is in Pisidia, north of Lake Koralis (12.6.1), 
and the Tabenian Plain is around the town of Tabai (12.7.2). This odd 
catalogue of plains that are scattered over much of the southwestern 
quadrant of Anatolia is unique in the Geography, and may come from 
a source that discussed land forms, perhaps even Xanthos of Lydia. 

13.4.14. South of Mesogis is the region of Nysa (14.1.43), the Nysaia. 
The Kibyratis and Kabalis are well to the southeast (13.4.5). For Laodikeia, 
see 12.8.16. Hierapolis (modern Pamukkale) lies a short distance to the 
north of Laodikeia at the edge of the Lykos valley. Its name demonstrates 
that it was a sacred city, probably of pre-Greek origin, but the town is 
hardly known before Hellenistic times. It was refounded by the Seleukids 
in the third century Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 305-8). 
Strabo visited the site, and his description of the local Ploutonion and its 
cult is the best extant. Ploutonia spread from mainland Greece both east 
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and west in Hellenistic times as a cultic place where volcanic vapors 
suggested a connection with the underworld. The Galloi — whose name 
implies Galatian origin — were the attendants of the Great Mother 
(Hierapolis may have been her shrine). They are probably ancient in 
some form, but are not documented before the early second century Bc 
(Polybios 21.6.7, 21.37.5), a result of expanding Greco-Roman knowledge 
of central Anatolia. The large amount of water around Hierapolis sup- 
ported a local dyeing industry, based on the madder root and the alkaline 
quality of the water (Forbes, Studies vol. 7, p. 134). There was also a hot 
springs resort, which is still flourishing. Italian excavations since the 1950s 
have revealed much of the ancient city, including, in 2013, the Ploutonion, 
exactly as described by Strabo. 

13.4.15. Antioch on the Maiandros (modern Aliagaciftligi) lies across the 
Karian border from Hierapolis and Laodikeia, about 50 km. downstream 
from the latter. It was probably founded by Antiochos I (ruled 281-261 Bc), 
and is situated at a major river crossing of the main route up the Maiandros 
from Ephesos and into central Anatolia: control of this was an important 
element of the local economy, and the bridge appears on the coinage of the 
city (Head, Historia Numorum 608-9). Few remains are visible (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 250-3). The local dried fig (ischas) was more 
flavorful than the fresh variety and was a source of sweetener: the drying 
process was described by Columella (Rei rusticae 12.15.1755; Dalby, Food 
143-4). Diotrephes of Antioch is otherwise unknown: for Hybreas (of 
Ephesos), see 14.2.24. He was Strabo's contemporary, demonstrating that 
Diotrephes was active around the middle of the first century Bc. 

13.4.16. The regions described are southeast of Laodikeia. The Kabalians 
were not mentioned by Homer, and Strabo's primary interest was in 
equating them with the Homeric Solymians, who were represented by 
the hill known as Solymos (modern Güllük Dag), far to the southeast 
above the Pamphylian coast near the city of Termessos, a region discussed 
in greater detail at 14.3.9—10. The Palisade of Bellerophon is presumably 
a local natural feature or earthwork. 

13.4.17. Kibyra (modern Horzum) lies 80 km. southeast of Laodikeia on 
the main route to the Lykian coast. There are extensive remains. Its history 
is unknown before the formation of the tetrapolis described by Strabo, 
which may have been created in the second century Bc, lasting until 
L. Licinius Murena, Sulla's legate in the region, brought it to an end in 
the 80s Bc, deposing the local tyrant Moagetes (Marco Vitale, “Kibyra, die 
Tetrapolis und Murena: eine neue Freiheitsára in Boubon und Kibyra?" 
Chiron 42 [2012] 551-6). The three other members of the tetrapolis lie to 
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the south of Kibyra, within 50 km. Boubon (modern Ibecik) is to the 
south-southwest, and Balboura (modern Célkayag1) is to its east, where 
there are extensive remains. Oinoanda (modern Incealiler) is about 20 km. 
south of Balboura, and also has a large number of visible ruins. This was 
a region of cultural interchange, as documented by the four languages used, 
but it is not certain how long they lasted. 

Milya, or Milyas, is a region to the east of the tetrapolis, a district of 
upland plateaus (Alan S. Hall, ^R. E. C. A. M. Notes and Studies No. 9: 
The Milyadeis and Their Territory," AzatSt 36 [1986] 137-57). Termessos 
is not the Pisidian town mentioned at 13.4.16, but a name associated with 
Oinoanda, perhaps due to settlement of Termessians from Pisidia within 
the town (J. J. Coulton, “Termessians At Oinoanda,” AnatSt 32 [1982] 
115—31). Isinda (near modern Korkuteli) is in the northern part of the 
Milyadian territory, only known because the Romans in 189 Bc forcibly 
settled a war between the locals and the neighboring Pisidian Termessians 
(Polybios 21.35; Livy 38.15.4). 


BOOK I4 


Southern Anatolia and Cyprus 


Book 14 covers the remaining part of Anatolia, along the southern coast 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the Hermos River as far as the Syrian 
border at the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean, including the 
offshore islands and Cyprus. It connects with Book 12 at the northern 
edge of Pamphylia and Kilikia, with Book 13 at the Hermos River, and with 
Book 16 at the Syrian frontier east of Kilikia. Part 1, about Ionia, is one of 
the longer portions of the Geography, covering this region of great historical 
and cultural prominence in detail. 


Parti: Ionia 


14.1.1. As usual, Strabo summarized the plan for the forthcoming book, 
viewing Anatolia as a peninsula. The discussion of the region started at the 
beginning of Book 12. 

14.1.2. The distances are almost impossible to interpret because of the 
extreme indentation of the Ionian coast and the lack of any precise knowl- 
edge about the shipping routes. The itinerary along the Ionian coast is from 
south to north: from south of Miletos to just north of the mouth of the 
Hermos. For the Posideion of the Milesians, see 14.1.5; for Phokaia, 14.1.38. 

14.1.3. The early demography and history of Ionia were outlined by 
Pherekydes, the Athenian genealogical writer of the fifth century Bc 
(FGrHist #3). Originally the southern part of what became Ionia was 
Karian, and the northern portion and the adjoining islands Lelegian (one 
of the early populations of the Greek world, who were found in many 
places: see 7.7.1, 13.1.7). Ankaios was the Lelegian king of Samos who 
founded the Hera cult on that island, and who had been a helmsman of 
the Argonauts (Apollonios 1.187-8, 2.894; Pausanias 7.4.1—4). This is one of 
the two primary accounts for the Ionian migrations (the other is Pausanias 
7.2—4), which may have begun as early as the tenth century Bc (J. M. Cook, 
“Greek Settlement In the Eastern Aegean and Asia Minor,” CAH vol. 2.2 
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[3rd edn 1975] 773-804, at 782-90). Androkles, or Androklos, of Athens, is 
prominent in the narratives, perhaps due to Athenian handling of the data. 
Herodotos (1.147) expressed some concern about whether people from 
Pylos were actually involved, but the migrations probably included parti- 
cipants from all over mainland Greece. Neleus was the son of King Kodros 
of Athens, but was of Pylian descent (Herodotos 9.97). 

Strabo’s list of twelve Ionian cities and their founders is repeated, with 
some variants, by Pausanias. There is evidence of earlier movements into 
the region, since Teos had a whole list of founders, over several generations, 
including peoples from various areas of the Greek mainland. Anakreon, the 
lyric poet of the sixth century Bc, was from Teos, and probably had local 
data about the complexities of the founding of his home. Mimnermos, 
from the late seventh century Bc, is the earliest source cited. His Nanno 
(perhaps an anachronistic Hellenistic title) was a collection of elegiac 
poems, but included some data on the history of his own region of Smyrna. 

14.1.4. Smyrna (see also 14.1.37) claimed a somewhat different history 
from the original Ionian cities, with an early Aiolian settlement (Herodotos 
1.150), presumably that excavated at Bayrakli north of the modern town of 
Izmir, and occupied as early as the tenth century Bc (Akurgal, Ancient 
Civilizations 119-21). According to tradition, a group of Ephesians moved 
into this area and took over the city: the name Smyrna, documented from 
the seventh century Bc by the Ephesian poet Kallinos (F2), was that of 
a particular district of Ephesos, and was connected somehow to the alleged 
local presence of the Amazons (11.5.4). Sisyrba (documented only here) was 
another Amazon: the name may mean “Shaggy Goatskin,” perhaps reflect- 
ing their mode of dress (Mayor, Amazons 393). 

Smyrna the district of Ephesos was mentioned by the poet Hipponax 
(Fso) in the late sixth century BC, and was located “behind the city,” in 
other words, to its east (assuming an orientation from the harbor), near 
where the visible Hellenistic wall runs over Mt. Pion (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.115, probably Strabo's Preon, modern Panayirdag; Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 8, pp. 8—9). The Athenaion has not been located, but it was near 
the Hypelaios (“Somewhat Oily”), a spring near the harbor in the rugged 
territory south of the town known as Trecheia or Tracheia (Kreophylos 
Fr - Athenaios 8.361ce). 

14.1.5. The Posideion of the Milesians (modern Tekagac Burnu) is the 
promontory southwest of Miletos, where Neleus dedicated an altar, and 
which marked the boundary between Karia and Ionia. A few kilometers to 
its northeast is the Sanctuary of Apollo at Didyma (modern Didim), 
whose remains are among the most impressive in Ionia, but the temple was 
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not the largest in the Greek world (the Heraion on Samos, the Artemision 
at Ephesos, and various Sicilian temples are all larger). It was originally 
built in the sixth century Bc — this was the one destroyed by the Persians — 
and then reconstructed in its present form beginning in the third 
century Bc. The temple was unroofed because of local tradition, not its 
size, and there was no village within the temple: the “village” must refer to 
the sacred precinct as a whole (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 166, 261-5). 
Branchidai was the original name of the site (Herodotos 1.92) as well as the 
name of the priestly family that served the cult: their surrender of the 
sanctuary to the Persians and escape to the east is debatable and may be 
a later fiction (1.11.4; Parke, “Massacre,” 59—68). Branchos, the son of 
a Milesian woman, was beloved by Apollo, who inspired him to speak 
oracles, and eventually a temple was built in his honor. The story was 
related in Kallimachos’ Branchos (Joseph Fontenrose, Didyma: Apollo’s 
Oracle, Cult, and Companions (Berkeley, Calif. 1988] 106-10). From 
Didyma it is about 15 km. to Miletos along an impressive Sacred Way. 

14.1.6. Miletos (modern Milet), the most famous Ionian city, lies on the 
south side of the Maiandros: in antiquity it was on a peninsula jutting out 
into its estuary, but today it is several kilometers inland. Yet at least three of 
its four harbors, long silted up, are still visible, and the ruins of the city are 
extensive (Alan M. Greaves, Miletos: A History [London 2002] 12-13; 
Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 206-22). There is evidence of a Minoan 
settlement of the Middle Bronze Age (Vanessa B. Gorman, Miletos: 
The Ornament of Ionia [Ann Arbor, Mich. 2001] 20-3), which supports 
the statement of Ephoros (F127) regarding a Cretan foundation. Old 
Miletos is probably the site south of the Hellenistic and Roman city, 
perhaps the area that the Persians destroyed in the early fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 6.18—19). Sarpedon was a brother of King Minos (Pausanias 
7.2.5). For Miletos on Crete, see 10.4.14; Homer, Iliad 2.647. Herodotos 
(1.171) connected the Lelegians with both the Cretans and the Karians 
(whose territory began just south of Miletos), so the assumption that they 
might have been at Miletos is reasonable. 

The Milesian role in Greek overseas settlement was impressive, espe- 
cially in the approaches to the Black Sea and on the sea itself. Over forty 
towns are known, and the ones listed by Strabo have all been discussed in 
their proper place. Anaximenes of Lampsakos (FGrHist #72), who was at 
the court of Philip II of Macedonia, wrote about the Milesian outposts. 

Apollo Oulios, the Healer, is a cult otherwise unknown. The etymology 
of the name Artemis is uncertain, but the derivation provided by Strabo is 
improbable. 
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14.1.7. Thales, Anaximandros, and Anaximenes are the three Ionian 
monists, of the late seventh and first half of the sixth centuries Bc, who 
were the first to comprehend the natural world (Daniel W. Graham, 
The Texts of Early Greek Philosophy [Cambridge 2010], part 1, pp. 17-94). 
Hekataios of Miletos was not only politically active in his hometown at the 
time of the Ionian revolt (500—494 Bc, Herodotos 5.36, 125), but wrote 
a Circuit of the Earth and Genealogies, the latter the historical work men- 
tioned by Strabo, who cited him a number of times. The rhetorician 
Aischines was known for his swift and impetuous presentation of the 
Asiatic style of oratory (Cicero, Brutus 325). The details of his dispute 
with Cn. Pompeius are unknown. 

Alexander the Great was at Miletos in the summer of 334 Bc, before 
moving on to Halikarnassos (Arrian, Anabasis 1.18—19). The Persian com- 
mander, Hegesistratos, offered to hand over the city, but then changed his 
mind, and eventually it was taken by force, but the inhabitants were freed. 
Miletos had been sacked by the Persians in 494 BC, with the inhabitants 
exiled (Herodotos 6.18): the contrast of this with Alexander's treatment 
became a common tale, popularized by Kallisthenes (F30). Phrynichos, 
a younger contemporary of Aischylos, was an innovative tragedian, most 
famous for the circumstances of the production of his Sack of Miletos, 
performed probably in 492 Bc, which caused a disturbance in the theater, 
resulting not only in Phyrnichos’ fine but a ban on future productions 
(Herodotos 6.21). 

Lade was a small island just west of Miletos, now a hill in the Maiandros 
plain. It was here that the Greek force sent to relieve Miletos in 494 BC was 
defeated by the Persians. The Tragaian Islands (modern Agathanisi) are 
about 25 km. west-southwest of Lade, where a sea battle occurred in 440 Bc 
between the Samians and Athenians (Thoukydides 1.116). It is unlikely that 
there was any piratical activity here in Strabo's day, and his account reflects 
an earlier era. 

14.1.8. The Latmian Gulf was an inlet of the sea on the south side of the 
Maiandros estuary. Today its remnants are a lake, Camici Gólü. Herakleia 
Below Latmos (modern Kapıkırı) was on the northeast side of the gulf, at 
the foot of Mt. Latmos (modern Bes Parmak Dagi). It was the northern- 
most city in Karia (Pseudo-Skylax 99.1) and was of little importance 
historically. Nonetheless there are extensive remains. 

As was often the case, Strabo's reading of Homer does not conform to 
the text available today. Mt. Phtheiron is merely a location near Miletos 
(Homer, Tiad 2.868), and Latmos is not mentioned. Mt. Grion (ilbir 
Daši) is the high ridge south of the Latmian Gulf, perhaps a more 
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reasonable location for Homeric Phtheiron. For Euromos and the 
Chalketores, to the southeast, see 14.2.22. 

The Tomb of Endymion honored the lover of Selene, who chose an 
eternal immortal sleep as his divine gift (Sappho F199; Apollonios 4.57—61; 
Pausanias 5.1.5). His cave has not been located beyond what Strabo 
reported. Pyrrha is probably the site at Sarikemer, at the west end of Mt. 
Latmos overlooking the Maiandros estuary. 

14.1.9. From Miletos to Herakleia the land and sea routes (about 20-25 
km.) were not much different, but a land journey from Miletos to Pyrrha 
would involve the circuit of the Latmian Gulf, and be many times longer 
than the direct sail of about 6.5 km. This difference between land and sea 
routes was a particular feature of the indented Ionian coast. 

14.1.10. In Strabo's time, the outlet of che Maiandros was about 10 km. 
west-northwest of Pyrrha. Myous (modern Afsar) was northeast of Pyrrha 
in the marshy lands at the upper end of the Maiandros estuary. It was an 
Ionian city (Herodotos 1.142) that became the personal fiefdom of 
Themistokles, controlling a fertile agricultural region of newly created 
land (Thoukydides 1.138.5). As the siltation of the Maiandros moved west 
past the city, the inhabitants moved away, encouraged by a steadily 
increasing number of insects, and eventually only its shrines were left 
(Pausanias 7.2.11). Today all that is visible are the scanty remains of an 
Archaic temple of Dionysos. For Magnesia (at Sipylos), see 13.3.5; for 
Lampsakos, 15.1.18. 

14.1.11. Thymbria is mentioned only here and has not been located, 
but was probably southeast of Myous. A Charonion, like a Ploutonion, 
was an entrance to the underworld, manifested by the emitting of 
volcanic vapors. 

14.1.12. Priene (modern Güllübahçe) is about r5 km. north-northeast of 
Miletos (in antiquity it would have been across the Maiandros estuary), 
on the southern slopes of Mt. Mykale. It is an important archaeological 
site with significant remains (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 185-206). 
Priene was originally a Karian town before the arrival of Ionians and 
Thebans (hence the alternate name Kadme, Pausanias 7.2.10). In the late 
fourth century Bc the city was rebuilt on a new site near its original one 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 187—8), constructed on a regular 
plan with innovative civic and religious structures. The local citizen Bias 
was active in the first half of the sixth century Bc. Like the Seven Wise 
Men generally, he was politically active, advising the Ionians to leave in 
advance of the Persians and to emigrate to Sardinia (Herodotos 1.170; 
Diogenes Laertios 1.82-8). 
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Above Priene is Mt. Mykale (modern Samsun Dağ), rising to 1,238 m. 
Its ruggedness was known to Homer (///ad 2.869), and it was on its slopes 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians in the summer of 479 Bc (Herodotos 
9.98—107). The mountain extends to the west and terminates in the 
Promontory of Trogilion (modern Dip Burnu), marking the end of the 
upland between the Maiandros and Kaystros rivers. 

14.1.13. The islet of Trogilion (modern Tavşan Ada) lies just off the coast 
at the western end of Mt. Mykale, a navigational point for crossing the 
Aegean to Sounion, a distance of about 325 km., following the route 
outlined. There are actually three islands (Pliny, Natural History 5.135: 
Philion, Argennon, and Sandalion). The Melantian Rocks are isolated 
outcrops a short distance east of Mykonos, probably a hazard to sailors. For 
Mt. Paktyes, see 14.1.39, and Mt. Mesogis, 13.4.12. 

14.1.14. The island of Samos is only a kilometer from the mainland at 
the Promontory of Trogilion. The Posideion is directly to the north of 
Mykale. The islet of Narthekis (or Narthex, modern Agios Nikolaos or 
Bogaz Ada) lies in the strait, closer to the mainland (Graham Shipley, 
A History of Samos, 800-188 Bc [Oxford 1987] 281). From the strait one sails 
west to reach the city of Samos, and the ancient and famous Heraion is 
about 6.5 km. farther, at the mouth of the Imbrasos River. It was domi- 
nated by the Temple of Hera, which in its latest phase, the fourth on the 
site (from around 525 Bc), was the largest of all Greek temples (Lawrence, 
Greek Architecture 118-20, 166-7). By Roman times it had became a major 
repository of art. Myron was from Eleutherai in Boiotia and was active in 
the middle of the fifth century Bc. His Athena, Herakles, and Zeus was 
among several works the triumvir Antonius removed to Alexandria; after 
Actium Octavian returned most of them (Augustus, Res gestae 24), but the 
Zeus ended up in Rome. Nothing further is known about these pieces. 

14.1.15. The several earlier names for Samos were well known, but lack 
context (Pliny, Natural History 5.135). The word “samos” is frequent in 
Greek topography, and is probably a pre-Greek term for "heights." For 
Samos on Kephallenia, see 10.2.10, 17. The Ampelos Promontory (mod- 
ern Aspro Kabo) is just west of the Heraion, the southernmost point on 
Samos. It hardly faces Drepanon (or Drakanon) on Ikaria (for which, see 
14.1.19), but, as is so often the case in the Geography, the data reflect sailing 
directions. Ships leaving the city of Samos would round the Ampelos 
Promontory and then head essentially straight for Ikaria, about 50 km. to 
the west, making landfall at Drepanon. 

Samian wine was poor in antiquity, and it intrigued Strabo that an 
important place should have such wine while obscure locations had good 
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vintages. Bird’s milk was a metaphor for something luxurious; the phrase 
was used as early as the fifth century Bc (Aristophanes, Birds 734, 1673; 
Wasps 508). 

14.1.16. Polykrates seized power on Samos about 535 Bc and ruled for 
somewhat over a decade, a period of intellectual and architectural brilliance 
(Herodotos 3.39—56). The most famous anecdote about him, concerning 
his ring, is familiar from Herodotos account and continues to be 
a paradigm for the dangers of excessive wealth. The unnamed Egyptian 
king is Amasis, who regularly reached out to the Greek world (Shipley, 
History 74-99). Having grown dangerously powerful, Polykrates became 
a threat to the Persians and thus Oroites, the satrap on the nearby main- 
land, lured him to his headquarters at Magnesia on the Maiandros and 
executed him (Herodotos 3.122—5). Anakreon was Polykrates’ court poet, 
but Pythagoras became an opponent of the regime, and eventually left, 
establishing himself at Kroton in Italy (6.1.12; Diogenes Laertios 8.3). 

14.1.17. Syloson, Polykrates’ brother, participated in the original coup 
but was promptly marginalized. He allegedly befriended a bodyguard of 
the Persian king Kambyses, in Egypt, who a few years later became King 
Dareios I, and who returned the favor by making Syloson tyrant of Samos. 
According to Herodotos (3.139—49), it was not Syloson who depopulated 
the island, but his predecessor, Maiandrios, the successor to Polykrates. 

14.1.18. In 440 BC, the Samians, who had been Athenian allies since the 
end of the Persian War, were afflicted with both internal issues and a war 
against Miletos, which sought Athenian intervention. Details of the situa- 
tion are obscure (Thoukydides 1.115-17; Diodoros 12.27-8; Plutarch, 
Perikles 24-8). Further disputes led to the imposition of 2,000 Athenian 
cleruchs (allotment holders) in 365 Bc (Diodoros 18.8.7). Neokles, who 
became a schoolteacher after his farm failed, is hardly known other than as 
the father of Epicurus (Cicero, de matura deorum 1.72). For Epicurus' 
youth, see Diogenes Laertios 10.1-6. 

Kreophylos was said to have been Homer's associate (Plato, Republic 
10.3) and the author of the Sack (or Capture) of Oichalia, a poem about 
Herakles’ capture of that city, whose location was disputed even in anti- 
quity (9.5.17). Material about Kreophylos is as confused as that about 
Homer himself, as Strabo and the epigram by Kallimachos (6) demonstrate 
(Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry 105—6). For Aristeas of Prokonnesos, see 1.2.10. 

14.1.19. Ikaria is a long, narrow island lying west of Samos, of relatively 
little importance in ancient history. It was originally settled by Milesians 
(14.1.14) and eventually became an Athenian ally, but by Hellenistic times 
it was a Samian possession, used primarily for pasturing. The story of 
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Ikaros the son of Daidalos, although familiar, is not documented at an early 
date. The name of the island was first recorded (as Ikaros) by Aischylos 
(Persians 890), and the fullest extant account of the Ikaros story is by Ovid 
(Metamorphoses 8.183—235). A less well-known but more rational version of 
his fate is that his ship sank. In the second century ap his tomb was still 
visible on the island (Pausanias 9.11.4—5). 

Histoi (“Masts”) may be the sheltered area on the north side of Ikaros, 
perhaps named because of its usefulness as an anchorage. The Sanctuary of 
Artemis Tauropolion was probably on the western coast, where some 
remains have been discovered (G. Bermond Montenari, "Ikaria," PECS 
406). For the cult, see 12.1.3, 9.1.22. Oinoe is between Histoi and the 
sanctuary, near modern Kalpos, and Drakanon is the Drepanon of 14.1.15, 
at the easternmost point of the island, about 18 km. from Kantharion at 
the west end of Samos. 

14.1.20. Strabo's account returns to the mainland. The Panionion was 
a kilometer inland and north of Mt. Mykale, near modern Güzelçamlı. 
It was the common meeting place of the Ionian federation, and remains of 
the council chamber are visible. T'he site was at a sanctuary of Poseidon of 
Helike, since that Achaian town was supposedly the original home of the 
citizens of Priene (8.7.2), but the date of origin of the Panionion is not 
known (Herodotos 1.143). A short distance along the coast is Anaia 
(modern Kadikalesi) and just to its north is Marathesion (modern 
Ambar Tepe), whose name suggests that fennel once grew there. 

The town of Pygela (at modern Kusadesi) had a local sanctuary of 
Artemis, presumably founded from the cult of the goddess at Mounychia 
in the Peiraieus. The amusing story about Agamemnon 's crew is difficult to 
take seriously, and the derivation from the rare word pygalgea is dubious. 
To be sure, rowing was difficult and physical ailments were inevitable, with 
crews often needing to be relieved (Casson, Ships 278—80), but the tale 
sounds like an incident from a satyr play or comedy. Nevertheless it was an 
important part of local self-identity: Pygela even had a tribe named 
Agamemnonis (Lee E. Patterson, "Strabo, Local Myth, and Kinship 
Diplomacy," Hermes 138 [2010] 109-18, at 114-16). 

Panormos (“Good Harbor") must be in the 10 km. between Pygela and 
Ephesos, but has not been located. Presumably it contained an outlier 
shrine of Artemis of Ephesos, accessible to those who landed there. Ortygia 
(near modern Kirazli) is at the interior edge of the coastal plain, a few 
kilometers east of Marathesion. It was a sacred place associated with the 
birth of Artemis, a local version of the myth more commonly attributed to 
Delos. The toponym "Ortygia" is widespead: it was first mentioned 
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(without specifying any location) in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (16), and 
eventually associated primarily with Delos (Vergil, Aeneid 3.124). 
The Ephesians strongly asserted that the goddess (as well as her brother 
Apollo) was born in their territory, an argument which they presented to 
Tiberius in ap 22 in order to confirm their right of asylum (Tacitus, Annals 
3.61). The Kenchrios River (modern Degirmendere) is the short stream 
flowing through the sanctuary and into the sea between Anaia and 
Marathesion, which at one time marked the boundary between the 
Samian territory on the mainland and the region of Ephesos. 

Mt. Solmissos (modern Davut Dag) is north of the sanctuary. 
The Kouretes appeared in many places in the Greek world as divine 
attendants, most notably at the birth of Zeus on Crete (10.3.1-23), and 
consistently provided protection from intruders at other divine births. 
Skopas of Paros was active in the fourth century Bc: his group of Leto, her 
nurse, and her children is otherwise unknown. 

14.1.21. Ephesos (modern Selcuk) is one of the most important archae- 
ological sites in Ionia. Most of the visible remains are from the Roman 
period (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 142-70, 378-84). Androkles, from 
Athens and the alleged leader of the Ionian migration, expelled the indi- 
genous inhabitants and founded the first Greek city, located on Mt. 
Koressos, south of the present town (14.1.4). The famous Sanctuary to 
Artemis, whose origins are ancient, was monumentalized in the sixth 
century BC. It lay to the north of the city, and eventually a new town 
grew up in this region, which lasted until the late fourth century Bc. This 
area was marshy ground, subject to flooding, and at the beginning of the 
third century Bc Lysimachos, who had just taken control of the region, 
moved the city to the south. The reluctance of the locals to cooperate may 
have been due to early cemeteries at the new site. At that time Ephesos was 
renamed Arsinoé, but the name lasted only until 281 Bc, when Lysimachos 
was killed by Seleukos I and the region became Seleukid territory (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 177-80). “Epikletoi” was a Greek term for 
a Persian council (Herodotos 7.8, 8.101). 

14.1.22. Chersiphron, said to be from Knossos, was the architect of the 
original Temple of Artemis, built in the mid-sixth century Bc and paid for, 
at least in part, by Kroisos of Lydia (Pliny, Natural History 7.125; Lawrence, 
Greek Architecture 161-6). The structure was one of the engineering marvels 
of Archaic Greece, and Chersiphron wrote a treatise on the project, 
perhaps the first Greek work on such a topic (Vitruvius 7, Preface 12, 
10.2.11; Pliny, Natural History 36.95). The unnamed person who enlarged 
the building may have been his son Metagenes (Vitruvius 7, Preface 16). 
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Herostratos burned the temple down in 356 Bc: he admitted to the crime 
under torture and by decree the Ephesians never mentioned him again 
(Valerius Maximus 8.14 ext. 5). The temple was promptly rebuilt, and after 
refusing the help of Alexander, funding was raised from local sources. 
Women donated their valuables to build or restore a sanctuary at other 
places in the Greek world: at Tanagra in Boiotia, in the third century Bc, 
over two hundred local women paid for the construction of a new temple 
to Demeter and Kore (Duane W. Roller, Tanagran Studies 1 [Amsterdam 
1989] 100-8). 

Artemidoros was a local citizen, writing around 100 Bc, and presumably 
had good information about the funding of the temple and thus a reason to 
take Timaios (active c. 350—260 BC) to task for his version of the financing, 
yet there certainly were large amounts of money stored at the temple at 
various times (Caesar, Civil War 3.33; Dio Chrysostom 31.54). The rebuke 
to Alexander (delicately phrased) was a part of Ephesian lore over two 
centuries later. 

14.1.23. Cheirokrates is mentioned nowhere else, and either he was a little- 
known local architect, or the name was confused with Deinokrates, generally 
accepted as the architect of Alexandria Next to Egypt; see Vitruvius 2, 
Preface 1-4; Pliny, Natural History 5.62, 7.125 (as Dinochares). 
The story about his plans for Mt. Athos, also reported by Vitruvius, 
has the character of a romantic fable about Alexander. The names 
Cheirokrates (“Master Hand”) and Deinokrates (“Master of Marvels”) 
sound suspiciously like pseudonyms, and information about the real 
person behind these names and events has become confused (Heckel, 
Who's Who 106). 

Strabo visited the temple, but there is no sense of when this might have 
happened. Its collection of art was notable. Praxiteles, the Athenian sculp- 
tor of the fourth century BC, created a decorated altar for the new temple 
erected after 356 Bc. Thrason (see also Pliny, Natural History 34.91) is 
hardly known, and a corruption in the text causes difficulty: the manu- 
scripts read krene (“spring”), which makes no sense, but a possible emen- 
dation is kerine (“wax”; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 33), suggesting that it 
might have been a wax replacement for a piece that had been removed or 
lost (Stewart, Greek Sculpture, vol. 1, p. 275). A Hekatesion would have 
some relationship to Hekate, yet the meaning is obscure. Eurykleia was the 
nurse of Odysseus, but again the exact composition of a piece involving her 
and Penelope is hard to understand. Megabyxos (often written Megabyzos) 
is common in Persian, and there was a priest of Artemis at Ephesos of that 
name at the time of Xenophon (Anabasis 5.3.6—7; Jan Bremmer, “The 
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Spelling and Meaning of the Name Megabyxos,” ZPE 147 [2004] 9-10), 
and another at the time of Alexander, whose festive procession was 
painted by Apelles (Pliny, Natural History 35.93). It may have become 
a generic title. 

The concept of asylum is ancient: it was believed that it went back to 
heroic times (Euripides, Jon 1312-19). It was always subject to abuse, and by 
the fifth century BC it was argued that the right of asylum only belonged to 
those who had committed crimes accidentally (Thoukydides 4.98.6). In ap 
22, Tiberius started an investigation into the misuse of the privilege, and the 
Ephesians were the first to testify (Tacitus, Annals 3.60-1). The repeated 
enlarging of the asylum was a fine example of the problem, and even 
though Augustus invalidated the last extension, that of Antonius, which 
caused particular difficulties by including part of the city within the peri- 
meter, issues remained. 

14.1.24. The harbor of Ephesos, still visible today although completely 
silted in, was an important feature of the economy of the city. But it and 
the entire plain around Ephesos were subject to siltation from the Kaystros 
River, which passed just to the north. When the Pergamene kingdom 
acquired the territory in 188 Bc, Ephesos became one of its major port 
cities. Attalos II (reigned 159—138 Bc) hoped to make the harbor accessible 
to the largest ships, but his hydraulic works had the opposite effect, and 
removed the tidal action of the sea, thereby actually increasing the siltation 
(John C. Kraft et al., “A Geologic Analysis of Ancient Landscapes and the 
Harbors of Ephesus and the Artemision in Anatolia,” JÖAI 69 [2000] 
175—233, at 189, 198, pl. 10). 

14.1.25. Herakleitos, active around 500 Bc (Graham, Texts 135—99), 
remains one of the most intriguing and enigmatic figures of Archaic 
Greece, rightly called (by Hellenistic times) the Obscure. Hermodoros, 
perhaps one of his students, came to Rome after being encouraged to leave 
Ephesos and allegedly wrote laws for the new Roman republic. His statue 
stood in the Comitium in the Forum (Pliny, Natural History 34.21 
Simonetta Sanseverinati, "Ermodoro e i Decemviri: una questione aperta," 
RSA 25 [1995] 55-70; Nicola Biffi, "Ermodoro di Efeso e le leggi romane 
(Strab. 14, 1, 25 C 642),” CexC 3 [2008] 9-24). Hipponax, the poet of the 
late sixth century BC, was quoted occasionally by Strabo. 

Parrhasios and Apelles were painters. The former was active from the 
late fifth century Bc into the following century. He once had a discussion 
with Sokrates about the ability of painters to show emotion and character 
(Xenophon, Memorabilia 3.10.15). By the first century AD his paintings 
were on view throughout the Roman world: Tiberius had one in his 
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bedroom (Pliny, Natural History 35.67—72). Apelles was actually from 
Kolophon but studied in Ephesos and then was at the Macedonian 
court, becoming the official painter of Alexander the Great. Augustus 
placed his Aphrodite Anadyomene in the Temple of the Divine Julius in 
Rome, and other pieces of his were visible in the city in the first century AD 
(Pliny, Natural History 35.79—97). 

The rhetorician Alexander Lynchos (“The Light”) was active in the mid- 
first century Bc: Cicero had mixed feelings about his ability (Letters to 
Atticus #42). Some fragments of his geographical and astronomical writings 
survive (Christophe Cusset, “Alexander of Ephesos, Lukhnos,” EANS 56). 

14.1.26. The Kaystros River is just north of Ephesos. The revenue from 
Lake Selinousia (whose remnants survive as modern Gebekilise Gölü 
north of the mouth of the river) and its unnamed companion was certainly 
from fish farming, and the name of the lake suggests that celery might also 
have been harvested. The lakes provided part of the income of Artemis of 
Ephesos but in the Hellenistic period the “kings” — whether Seleukid or 
Pergamene — confiscated it. When the region became Roman in 129 Bc, the 
lakes were returned to the temple, but then there was a problem with the 
local tax collectors. The situation became so bad around 1oo sc that 
a protest was made to the Romans, and the geographer Artemidoros was 
sent in a successful embassy (F127). The Herakleotis was a region in the 
Ephesian hinterland, otherwise unknown. The statue erected in the temple 
precinct was probably gilded rather than gold (Carmine Ampolo, *Onori 
per Artemidoro di Efeso: la statua di bronzo 'dorata," PP 63 [2008] 
361-70). 

The Sanctuary of the King, at the north end of Lake Selinousia, was 
one of several regional tokens of Agamemnon, including the sanctuary of 
Artemis at Pygela (14.1.20), a shrine in his honor at Klazomenai (Pausanias 
7-5-11), and his hot springs east of that city (14.1.36). 

14.1.27. Mt. Gallesion (modern Alaman Dağ) is on the north side of the 
Kaystros estuary. For Kolophon, to the west, see 14.1.28. The Grove of 
Apollo Klarios, at Klaros, was slightly inland on the west side of Mt. 
Gallesion, and was operated by nearby Kolophon. It dated at least from 
early Archaic times (Homeric Hymn to Apollo 40; Hymn to Artemis 5), and 
remained important into the Roman period: the best description of the 
sanctuary is from when Germanicus consulted it in AD 18 (Tacitus, Annals 
2.54). There are extensive remains that further reveal its operation 
(Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 136-9). 

Kalchas, the seer for the Achaians who played a prominent role before 
and during the Trojan War, and who was said to have suggested the idea of 
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the wooden horse (Vergil, Aeneid 2.176—94), ended up at Klaros and with 

the fate described. The story was known to Hesiod (F214), but seems to lie 

outside the epic tradition. Mopsos removed the original Karians from the 

region and probably established the oracle at Klaros (Pausanias 7.3.2—3). 

The contest between the two is an example of the formulaic tale of 
competition between two religious forces, such as the biblical tale of 
Elijah and the priests of Baal on Mt. Carmel (1 Kings 18:20—40). 

The variant that replaced the basket of figs with the sow and her piglets 

is first documented in the fifth century Bc, popularized by Pherekydes of 
Athens (F142). After the death of Kalchas, Mopsos and his followers went 

to Kilikia (14.4.3, 14.5.16), which suggests that he was an early migrant 

founder, perhaps of pre-Greek origin. Sophokles The Demanding Back of 
Helen — barely known — was about the embassy of Odysseus and Menelaos 

that took place just after the Achaian landing at Troy and which demanded 

the return of Helen, events recounted in the epic Kypria (Argument 10). 

The play foretold the death of Kalchas, but seems somehow to have mixed 

in the Kilikian connection. 

14.1.28. Kolophon (modern Degirmendere) lies in a fertile valley north 
of Klaros, about 12 km. inland: its territory included both the sanctuary 
and a port at Notion (14.1.35). The city was wealthy and prosperous in 
Archaic times (Aristotle, Politics 4.3.8; Athenaios 12.524b), but in the 
Classical period it began to fade, and the citizenry was removed to 
Ephesos by Lysimachos at the beginning of the third century Bc. 
By Roman times the site was deserted (Pausanias 1.9.7, 7.3.4). Yet 
Kolophon is remembered today for the printers’ term “colophon,” reflect- 
ing the anecdote reported by Strabo. 

Mimnermos, the lyric poet of the seventh century BC, was quoted several 
times by Strabo. Xenophanes, perhaps the most famous Kolophonian of 
the Archaic period, was active in the sixth century Bc, but spent most of his 
life in south Italy and Sicily. He was an important and revolutionary figure 
in natural philosophy, theology, and historical and geographical studies 
(Graham, Texts 95—134). The musician Polymnastos (or Polymnestos) was 
one of the primeval figures in that discipline, probably from the seventh 
century BC (Plutarch, Oz Music 3—5, 8—10, 29). 

There would be a straight sailing route across the Kaystros estuary to 
Ephesos, but staying along the coast would add well over half the distance. 

14.1.29. Mt. Korakion (modern Sigindi Dag) is to the west of 
Kolophon. The islet sacred to Artemis cannot be found, but the coastline 
has changed since antiquity due to outflow from the Kaystros. Deer were 
sacred to the goddess, as well as her prey (Euripides, [phigeneia Among the 
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Taurians 1113; Pausanias 7.18.12), and they were known to swim to islands 
(14.6.3; Pliny, Natural History 8.114). Any locality inhabited by the animal 
might thought to relate to her. 

Lebedos (near modern Kisik) was about 25 km. along the coast west of 
the port of Kolophon. It was originally a Karian settlement, eventually 
becoming one of the less significant Ionian towns (Herodotos 1.142; 
Pausanias 7.3.2). There were various attempts to enhance it in Hellenistic 
times (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 188-90), but in the late first 
century BC Horace could write of its desolation (Epistles 1.11.6—8). Yet the 
city minted coins into the second century Ap (Head, Historia Numorum 
580-1) and was the location of the guild of Dionysiac artists and artisans 
and their festival. Technitai, the word used here by Strabo, is a broad term 
covering various types of performers and artisans, including those involved 
in stage production. As always with the performing arts in the Greek world, 
there was a religious connection through Dionysos, and so part of the 
gathering was a festival devoted to the god. There is extensive epigraphical 
evidence for these associations throughout the Greek world, and eventually 
at Rome (E. J. Jory, “Associations of Actors at Rome," Hermes 98 [1970] 
224-53). 

The civil strife at nearby Teos (14.1.30) was probably in the 130s Bc, and 
the king who moved the guild was presumably Attalos III (ruled 138—133 
BC), since an appeal to the Romans would only be possible immediately 
after his death. Myonnesos (modern Cifit Kale) is an islet off the coast west 
of Lebedos, although Strabo implied that it was a peninsula. Aspis or 
Arkonnesos (modern Doganbey Adasi) is to its southeast. 

14.1.30 Teos (near modern Sığacık) is to the northwest of Lebedos. It was 
said to have been orginally a Minyan settlement from Orchomenos in 
Central Greece, until the Ionians arrived (Pausanias 7.3.6). When Lebedos 
was attacked by the Persian commander Harpagos, in the early 540s Bc, the 
locals removed themselves to Abdera in Thrace, where there was an existing 
settlement of their neighbors, the Klazomenians (Herodotos 1.168). 
A number of them returned to Teos, and the city survived in reduced 
circumstances. The two harbors are still visible: the northern one, 
Gerrhaiidai, is still in use, and walls as well as a Hellenistic Temple of 
Dionysos are visible at the site (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 139—42). 

Anakreon, from the second half of the sixth century Bc, may have joined 
the Abderan settlement and ended up at the court of Polykrates of Samos 
(14.1.16). Apellikon was the Athenian politician of the early first century Bc 
who purchased the libraries of Aristotle and Theophrastos (13.1.54). 
Hekataios (FGrHist #264), generally associated with Abdera, was active 
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in the late fourth century Bc, and was an ethnographer who wrote about 
the far north, but Strabo believed, perhaps unfairly, that he was more 
a fantasy author than a serious scholar (7.3.6). 

14.1.31. The Chalkideis refers to the isthmus (11 km. across) of the long 
peninsula (modern Cesme) that extends west toward the island of Chios. 
The isthmus is no more than 60 m. above sea level, and at its north end is 
the city of Klazomenai (14.1.36). Hypokremnos (modern Gülbahçe) is to 
the west. The grove where the Alexandria was celebrated is presumably in 
the hills to the west of the isthmus. Festivals in honor of Alexander the 
Great were common in this region (Christian Habicht, “Neues aus 
Messene,” ZPE 130 [2000] 121-6, at 126). The Hippoi (“Horses”) are the 
group of four islands immediately offshore of the modern village of Ildir. 

14.1.32. For Erythrai, see 14.1.34. Airai (or Hairai, modern Aşağı Demirci) 
is just west of Teos, at the southwest corner of the isthmus. In 412 Bc, it 
figured in minor events of the Peloponnesian War (Thoukydides 8.19). 
Mount Korykos (modern Kiran Dag, the Korakion of 14.1.29) is the high 
peak to its west, with Kasystes perhaps at modern Kirkdilim Limanı at the 
head of the deeply indented bay that is on the south side of Kiran Dag. 
Erythrai may be at Sarpdere Limanı, on the next bay to the west. These bays 
would be natural havens for pirates, since much of the traffic to and from 
Ephesos, the largest port on the west coast of Anatolia, would pass just to 
their south, but by Strabo's day piracy had essentially been eradicated due to 
the efforts of Pompeius (10.4.9), so the comment must reflect an earlier era, 
perhaps that of Artemidoros of Ephesos around 100 Bc. The proverb about 
a Korykaian may have existed as early as the fourth century Bc 
(Ephoros F27). 

14.1.33. Halonnesos (“Salt Island,” modern Carufa Ada) is near the 
coast, west of Erythrai. Argennon (modern Ak Burun), where in 412 Bc 
an Athenian fleet engaged a squadron from Chios, resulting in the sinking 
of a number of Athenian ships (Thoukydides 8.34), is the westernmost 
point of the mainland in this region, only 13 km. from Chios and the 
Posideion of the Chians. Mount Mimas (modern Ak Dag) is the peak 
that marks the north end of the Cesme peninsula, mentioned by Homer as 
a navigational point (Odyssey 3.172) and one of the summits that Phaethon 
burned when he stole the chariot of Helios (Ovid, Metamorphoses 2.222). 

Kybeleia is perhaps modern Badembükü on the west side of the Mimas 
promontory, and the Melaina Promontory (modern Kara Burnu, preser- 
ving the ancient name) is the northernmost part of the Cesme peninsula, 
a landmark for entering the channel between the mainland and Chios. 
Millstones were a constant need in the Mediterranean world since 
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prehistoric times, and the development of rotary milling, perhaps in the 
fifth century BC, was a major advance in technology. Discarded millstones 
are a ubiquitous part of the ancient landscape today (Robert I. Curtis, “Food 
Processing and Preparation,” in The Oxford Handbook of Engineering and 
Technology In the Classical World [ed. John Peter Oleson, Oxford 2008] 
369-92, at 373-9). 

14.1.34. Erythrai (modern Ildır), the westernmost of the Ionian towns, 
lies at the head of a bay facing the island of Chios. It was supposedly 
founded by Cretans and others (Pausanias 7.3.7), and then the settlement 
was supplemented by Ionians. There are extensive remains (Akurgal, 
Ancient Civilizations 231-3). The Sibyl at Erythrai was one of the ten 
Sibyls of the Greco-Roman world, although obviously the Erythraians 
believed that she was the only true one. They were inspired prophetesses, 
often itinerant, and known from at least the early fifth century Bc 
(Pausanias 10.12.5; see also Aristophanes, Peace 1095, 1116). 

Athenais (see also 17.1.43) spoke about the divine origins of Alexander 
the Great: the first to report this was the official historian Kallisthenes 
(Fr4). Herakleides, of the late first century BC, was a physician of the school 
of Herophilos (at Laodikeia: see 12.8.20), and wrote on the operation of the 
veins and arteries (Georgia L. Irby-Massie, “Herakleides of Eruthrai,” 
EANS 367). His fellow student, Apollonios Mys, also a Herophilian, 
wrote a comprehensive and well-used treatise on physiology and pathology, 
over twenty-nine books long, and a wide variety of other works, many details 
of which are preserved (Georgia L. Irby-Massie, “Apollonios of Alexandria, 
Mys,” EANS 111-12). Their mutual teacher was Chrysermos of Alexandria 
(Georgia L. Irby-Massie, "Khrusermos of Alexandria,” EANS 473). 

14.1.35. The island of Chios lies just off the west end of the Çesme 
peninsula, and most of its settlements, including the city of Chios itself, 
were on the east side. The city has always been in the same location, 
midway along the coast. Strabo made the sailing circuit of the island in 
a clockwise direction. The Posideion is normally equated with modern 
Agia Helene at the northeast corner, but this does not fit Strabo’s itinerary, 
and it must be in the southeast. Phanai (modern Kato Fana) is in the 
southwest. Its bay has an excellent harbor, which regularly was useful to 
military fleets, such as the Athenians in 412 Bc (Thoukydides 8.24.3) and 
the Romans in 190 Bc (Livy 36.43.11, 45.10.1). Foundations of the Archaic 
temple of Apollo are visible (Leekley and Noyes, Archaeological Excavations 
18). Notion has not been located, but must be in the 15 km. stretch between 
Phanai and the narrow point of the island, where Laious was situated. 
From here it is only 11 km. across to the city of Chios. The Melaina 
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Promontory is the northwestern point of the island. To the west about 
18 km. (Strabo’s distance is short) is the small island of Psyra (modern 
Psara), which was occupied from Mycenaean times on, but played little of 
a role in Greco-Roman history. 

Returning to Chios, Ariousia is the northwest part of the island, and 
Pelinaios its highest point (1,298 m.), in the northeast. Chian marble is 
called portasanta today, because it was used in the frames for the doors of 
St. Peter’s at the Vatican. It is a breccia, often with a reddish tint, and was 
the first variegated marble known in Rome (Pliny, Natural History 36.46). 
Chian wine was one of the best and most famous in antiquity, with 
vineyards throughout the island (Vergil, Georgics 2.98; Pliny, Natural 
History 14.73; Dalby, Food 82-3). 

Ion the tragedian was active in the fifth century Bc, and spent most 
of his career in Athens (Martin L. West, “Ion of Chios," BICS 32 [1985] 
71-8). In addition to plays, he wrote philosophical and autobiographi- 
cal works. Theopompos, the historian of the fourth century BC, was 
a frequent source for Strabo. His contemporary Theokritos (often 
confused in antiquity with the bucolic poet of the following century) 
was a versatile writer but little is known about his work. He had 
a sharp tongue and was notorious for attacking his famous contempor- 
aries, including Aristotle and Alexander (Diogenes Laertios 5.11; 
Athenaios 12.540). When he insulted Antigonos I Monopthalmos, perhaps 
while at his court, he was promptly executed (G. Weber, “The Hellenistic 
Rulers and Their Poets: Silencing Dangerous Critics?” AncSoc 29 [1998-9] 
148-74, at 158-62). 

Of the many places that were said to be the home of Homer, Chios has 
perhaps the most persistent claim, in part promulgated by the local guild of 
singers known as the Homeridai, who believed that they were his descen- 
dants (Pindar, Nemean 2.1-2). The Chian fleet is best remembered for 
supplying a hundred ships, the largest contingent, for the battle of Lade in 
494 BC (Herodotos 6.8); they also defeated the Athenians in 412 Bc in the 
strait between the island and the mainland (Thoukydides 8.34). 
The distance for the route to Lesbos, using the south (Notos) wind, is 
from Chios city to Mytilene. 

14.1.36. The itinerary returns to the mainland and the north end of the 
isthmus that extends from Teos to Klazomenai. Chyton is a small village 
just southwest of Klazomenai. For Hypokremnos, see 14.1.31. Klazomenai 
(modern Klaziimen) lies on a small islet now connected to the mainland by 
a causeway: the locals moved it when the Persians were threatening, 
probably at the time of the Ionian revolt (Pausanias 7.3.9). There are few 
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remains (J. M. Cook, “The Topography of Klazomenai,” Aeph for 1953-4 
[1958] 149-57). 

Anaxagoras, of the fifth century Bc, effectively brought Ionian natural 
philosophy to Athens and consorted with its leading intellectuals. His 
greatest scientific contributions were in the field of cosmology, theorizing 
about eclipses and the nature of the heavens (Daniel W. Graham, 
"Anaxagoras of Klazomenai" EANS 73-4). His alleged teacher 
Anaximenes of Miletos was the last of the three Ionian monists, but it is 
unlikely that their careers overlapped, and the tradition merely provides 
continuity between the Ionians and Classical Athens. Archelaos of Athens 
was a teacher of Sokrates, and generally followed his own teacher's points of 
view (Daniel W. Graham, "Arkhelaos of Athens," EANS 158). 

The Sanctuary of Apollo has not been located, but lies somewhere on 
the coast east of Klazomenai, perhaps near the hot springs called the Baths 
of Agamemnon (at modern Ilica, just west of Smyrna), one of many Ionian 
features associated with him. They were stil in use in the second 
century AD (Pausanias 7.5.15; J. H. Croon, “Hot Springs and Healing 
Gods," Mnemosyne 20 [1967] 225—46, at 236—7). 

14.1.37. The original settlement of Smyrna (at modern Bayraklı) lay 
about 3 km. northeast of the later city. It existed since the Bronze Age, with 
the Ionian town established in the tenth century Bc. Well-preserved 
remains of the Archaic period have been found (Akurgal Ancient 
Civilizations 119-21). The city suffered at the hands of the Lydians around 
600 BC (Herodotos 1.16), and then the Persians. In late Archaic and early 
Classical times there seems to have been no coherent settlement. Strabo's 
account provides an insight into ancient chronology, since his 400 years is 
a century or more too long. 

Alexander allegedly restored the city (Pausanias 7.5.12; Pliny, Natural 
History 5.118), but there was probably little activity until the era of 
Antigonos I and Lysimachos, when a new town was built across the bay 
to the southwest of the old one, where modern Izmir is today. Yet the 
matter of the drainage problems may suggest two phases, a hasty construc- 
tion at the time of Alexander and a more careful one after his death 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 180—3). 

Strabo described the city in unusual detail. The most visible remains are 
of the agora, one of the quadrilateral stoas he mentioned. The cult of 
Homer was common in the eastern Mediterranean: the best documented is 
that at Alexandria, established by Ptolemy IV at the end of the third 
century BC (Fraser, Prolemaic Alexandria vol. 1, p. 611). The coin known 
as a "homerion" is documented from several Ionian towns, including, in 
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addition to Smyrna, Kolophon and Chios (Head, Historia numorum 
570-1, 594, Gor). The Meles River is the modern Halka Pinar. 

P. Cornelius Dolabella, who had been on Julius Caesar's staff, succeeded 
him in the consulship in 44 BC and was thereafter given a command in 
Syria. In early 43 Bc he killed C. Trebonius, the proconsul of Asia, the first 
of the assassins of Caesar to be eliminated. Continuing on his way to Syria, 
Dolabella was trapped by Cassius and committed suicide (Appian, Civil 
War 3.26, 61; 4.60—4). 

14.1.38. Leukai (modern Uctepeler) is northwest of Smyrna, and was 
originally an island but by Roman times had become a promontory. 
The town was founded by the Persian commander Tachos in 383 Bc 
(Diodoros 15.18.1; Pliny, Natural History 5.119). Aristonikos was probably 
an illegitimate son of Eumenes II of Pergamon, who took advantage of 
the uncertainty after the death of Attalos III in 133 Bc to claim the throne 
as Eumenes III. He presented himself as a populist whose support came 
from the disenfranchised rather than from those in power, something 
that may be exaggerated (B. C. McGing, "Subjection and Resistance to 
the Death of Mithridates," in A Companion to the Hellenistic World (ed. 
Andrew Erskine, Oxford 2003] 71-89, at 83-4). The meaning of the name 
that he attached to his followers, Heliopolitai (“Citizens of the Sun”), 
remains enigmatic, suggesting either sun worship or a utopian commu- 
nity (M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
[Oxford 1941] 807-8; Gruen, Hellenistic World 605-6). Opposition by 
both the kings and cities was immediate, as he moved south, but the 
Romans — indecisive about the entire Pergamene situation — were slow to 
respond, and it was not until 131 Bc that the consul P. Licinius Crassus 
was sent against Aristonikos, only to die under peculiar circumstances 
(Stanley H. Rauh, “The Tradition of Suicide in Rome’s Foreign Wars,” 
TAPA 145 [2015] 383—410, at 393-5). Then M. Peperna captured 
Aristonikos and sent him to Rome to be executed. Peperna died shortly 
thereafter, and Manlius Aquillius ended the war in 129 Bc and organized 
the province of Asia (Diodoros 34/35.2.26; Justin, Epitome 36.4—37.1). 
Phokaia (modern Foca), already discussed because of its dynamic role in 
opening up the western Mediterranean to Greek settlement (4.1.4), took 
its name from its original settlers from Phokis in Central Greece 
(Herodotos 1.146, 163-5). Remains are visible of the extensive city wall 
mentioned by Herodotos, financed by Arganthonios of Tartessos in the 
sixth century Bc. In addition to establishing Massalia, the Phokaians were 
involved in many other settlements, in Egypt, Italy, and the north 
Aegean. Phokaia was also the northernmost Ionian city — Kyme in 
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Aiolis was just a short distance along the coast (13.1.2) — and here Strabo’s 
coastal survey came to an end. 

14.1.39. The account moves to the interior. Magnesia on the 
Maiandros (near modern Ortaklar) lies north of the river and southeast 
of Ephesos, and was a settlement of the Magnesians of Thessaly. If it were 
truly an Aiolian city it was isolated from the rest of Aiolis. Magnesia was the 
final home of Themistokles, who had received it from Xerxes 
(Thoukydides 1.138). It was some distance from the river, actually situated 
on a tributary, the Lethaios (modern Derbent Cay), which originates in 
the hills above Ephesos west of Magnesia. For the Lethaios at Gortyna (on 
Crete) see 10.4.11. The Lethaios near Trikke, in Thessaly, has not been 
identified, and the one in western Libya may be the Lathon of 17.3.20. 
Trikke in Thessaly was the site of the earliest and most important cult 
center of Asklepios (9.5.17). 

Mount Thorax (modern Giimiis Dag) lies to the west of Magnesia: 
there may have been a town of the same name. Daphitas (or Daphidas), 
like Theokritos of Chios (14.1.35), was an idiosyncratic personality who 
spoke too freely against the ruling powers, suggesting that the Pergamene 
dynasty was merely a pale remnant of the earlier Hellenistic rulers. Valerius 
Maximus (1.8 ext. 8) named the king who disposed of Daphitas merely as 
Attalos, and there is no more precise evidence for his date (David C. Braund, 
“Three Hellenistic Personages: Amynander, Prusias II, Daphidas,” CQ 32 
[1982] 350-7). As with most oracles, this one is ambiguous, and Daphidas 
might have believed that he should be on guard against someone wearing 
a breastplate (thorax), not a specific location. 

14.1.40. For Magnesia (or Magnetis) in Thessaly, and the places men- 
tioned, see 9.5.22. Dindymene, the mother of the gods, was also worshipped 
at Kyzikos in northwestern Anatolia (12.8.11). According to Plutarch 
(Themistokles 30.3), Themistokles built the Temple of Dindymene and 
installed his daughter (more probable than his wife) Mnesiptolema as priest- 
ess. The Temple of Artemis Leukophryne (perhaps “Whitebrowed”), whose 
foundations are still visible, was built in the middle of the second century Bc, 
probably under Pergamene patronage (Lawrence, Greek Architecture 282-4). 
Its architect, Hermogenes, was a notable innovator of his era, and was 
repeatedly cited by Vitruvius. 

The Kimmerian invasion of Anatolia was in the seventh century Bc 
(Herodotos 1.15), and the Trerians were one of their groups (1.3.21). 
The poet Kallinos of Ephesos, of the seventh century Bc, was contempor- 
ary with these events, as was Archilochos of Paros, both writing about the 
Kimmerians and the early war between Magnesia and Ephesos. Strabo had 
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already noted (13.4.8) that Kallinos distinguished the Kimmerian and 
Trerian attacks on Sardis, although it is not clear how this demonstrates 
that Archilochos was later, and there may be data not transmitted. 

14.1.41. Hegesias was actually from Magnesia At Sipylos, and was active 
in the fourth and third centuries Bc. In later times he was considered 
a main proponent of the florid Asiatic style of rhetoric (Cicero, Orator ad 
M. Brutum 226, 230). Simos is little known, but was the creator of the genre 
called Simoidia, a low version of comedy and mime, with a representation 
of female characters dressed like men (/ysiodo:) and the pantomime known 
as magoidoi (Athenaios 14.620de). Essentially nothing of these genres 
survives. 

Kleomachos the boxer, of uncertain Hellenistic date, began to write 
kinaidoi, a term that originally referred to a male prostitute but became 
a type of obscene poetry (Diogenes Laertios 9.110). Sotades of Maroneia 
ridiculed the famous people of his era, but went too far in his explicit 
critique of the relationship between Ptolemy II and his sister-wife Arsinoé 
II. He left Alexandria, but was tracked down and drowned in a jar full of 
lead (Athenaiaos 620e—621a). Alexander the Aitolian was active in the early 
third century BC, assuming that Strabo referred to the same person whom 
he quoted at 12.4.8 and 14.5.29. Lysis is probably the Pythagorean musician 
from Taras, of the late fifth century Bc, and the teacher of Epameinondas 
of Thebes (Dio Chrysostom 49.5; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminondas 2). 

All that is known about Anaxenor the citharodist is recounted here, 
adding only a passing reference by Plutarch (Antonius 24.2), who saw him 
as typical of Antonius’ tendency to surround himself with performers. 
The description of the two works of art suggests autopsy on the part of 
Strabo, and the inscription quoted has been found (SIG 760; Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 8, p. 56), recording how the council and city of Magnesia 
honored Anaxenor, son of Anaxikrates, and ending with the two lines 
from the Odyssey, missing the last letter, although the reading (aude, which 
should be audei, is different from the auden accepted today). 

14.1.42. Strabo’s route heads inland up the north side of the Maiandros, 
at the south edge of Mt. Mesogis, through an area of mixed Lydian and 
Karian indigenous population, supplemented by more recent lonians. 
Tralleis (at modern Aydin) lies on a well-defended plateau. It was an 
ancient foundation (Plutarch, Gree& Questions 46) and followed a history 
typical of the region. 

The Asiarchs were the provincial elite, who were in charge of local 
religious and other functions, in situations where a Roman magistrate 
might not be appropriate: a description of their duties, from 29 BC, 
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was provided by Dio (51.20.6-8), without naming the title itself. The 
distinguished citizens mentioned subsequently were probably all Asiarchs. 

Strabo’s account of Pythodoros provides most of the information 
known about him (Domatilla Campanile, “Pitodoride e la sua fami- 
gilia,” SCO 56 [2010] 57-85). His wife, the mother of Pythodoris, was 
named Antonia (OGIS 377), leading to the assumption that she was 
a daughter of Antonius, although this is not proven. Nevertheless it 
raises interesting questions of dynastic plans for the triumvir that did 
not involve Kleopatra VII. As the father of Pythodoris of Pontos, 
Pythodoros was of particular interest to Strabo, and since he was in 
this region for an extended period in his youth (14.1.48), there is the 
possibility that his family and that of the future queen were in contact, 
something that might have eased Strabo’s later career (Roller, Geography 
of Strabo 15). 

Nothing else is known about Menodoros, but some details of his career 
can be constructed from Strabo’s brief account. Zeus Larisios was the 
major local divinity, whose sanctuary was at Larisa north of Tralleis. Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, one of the conspirators against Julius Caesar, 
commanded the fleet of the tyrannicides until he was reconciled with the 
triumvirs in 40 Bc. Presumably it was during this period of 44-40 Bc that 
Menodoros was killed for suspected treason. Dionysokles is otherwise 
unknown. The rhetorician Damas Skombros (“The Mackerel”) was 
a proponent of the Asiatic style, and some of his epigrams were preserved 
by Seneca the Elder (Controversiae 1.4.10, 2.6.12, 10.4.21, 10.5.21; Suasoriae 
1.13, 2.14). The tyranny of the sons of Kratippos was presumably in the 
80s BC. 

14.1.43. Nysa (at modern Sultanhisar) was established by either 
Antiochos I (reigned 281—261 Bc) or Antiochos III (reigned 223—187 Bc). 
The eponym was Nysa, wife of the founder, who is not known in any other 
context (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 256—9). Strabo was edu- 
cated in Nysa, and his description of the city is the best extant, with all the 
features that he mentioned still visible in varying states of preservation, and 
its location on both sides of the ravine still impressive (Martin Beckmann, 
"Excavations at Nysa on the Meander, 2008: The West Portico of the 
Gymnasium," Mouseion, series 3, vol. 8 [2008] 265-81). If the account 
reflects Strabo's student days in the city, perhaps shortly after 50 Bc, it is 
a particularly early reference to an amphitheater. 

14.1.44. Acharaka (modern Salavatli) is about 5 km. west of Nysa. 
Strabo's autoptic description of the site and the local cult of Plouton 
and Kore, with its Charonion, an entrance to the underworld, is one of 
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the best for the operation of a healing cult. It was similar to the one at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia (13.4.14), now better known archaeologically; 
little survives at Acharaka except the remains of a Hellenistic temple 
and other scattered ruins. The ritual death of the bull, with its Mithraic 
overtones, is represented on imperial coinage of Nysa (Head, Historia 
Numorum 654). 

14.1.45. Leimon ("The Meadow,” at modern Kızılkaya), the sacred 
festival locale of the Nysaians, lies 6.5 km. northwest of the city on the 
slopes of Mt. Tmolos. The orientation is confused because Strabo's 
description approaches the site from the north, not the south. It was 
believed that the entrance to the cavern at Acharaka, a few kilometers to 
the south, was at Leimon. The equation with the Homeric meadow of Asia 
is based on the existence of a local shrine to a certain Asios (which may be 
circular reasoning) and Kaystrios, which one would actually expect to be 
south of Nysa near the river. But it is obvious that Strabo knew this region 
well, and provided details about the rural topography not often apparent in 
the Geography. It is thus possible that this was the district where the 
toponym "Asia" originated. 

14.1.46. The local story about the brothers from Sparta is not documen- 
ted elsewhere, but it is probable that there were villages in the vicinity that 
were incorporated into the new city of Nysa, and each had its own 
foundation tale, yet there is no evidence for any habitation on the site of 
Nysa before Hellenistic times. The ethnym Athymbrians was nevertheless 
in use in the third century Bc, and an eponymous hero Athymbros appears 
on Nysaian coins of the imperial period (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Europe 257-8). 

14.1.47. The villages surrounding Nysa are hardly known. South of the 
Maiandros were Koskinia (not located) and Orthosia (near modern 
Ortas, where some ruins are visible). North of the river (^within," or on 
the same side as Nysa) were Brioula (not located), Mastaura (at modern 
Mastavra, 15 km. east of Nysa on bluffs overlooking the river), and 
Acharaka, to the west (see 14.1.44). Aroma (modern Kavakl) was just 
north of Nysa. Its name is perhaps suggestive of the esteemed local wine 
industry, which, however, Dioskourides (5.6) and Pliny (Natural History 
14.75) believed produced vintages that could give one a headache. 

14.1.48. Apollonios the Stoic is not otherwise known, but as a student of 
Panaitios of Rhodes (14.2.13) he lived no later than the end of the second 
century BC. It is remotely possible that he was one of Strabo's teachers, but 
at the very least, given his own Stoicism, Strabo heard good things about 
him during his studies at Nysa. 
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The remaining people mentioned were all members of a distinguished 
school of philologists at Nysa, with which Strabo was involved. The school 
could trace itself back to Aristarchos of Samothrake, the famous Homeric 
scholar of the second century Bc, who created critical editions of the [liad 
and the Odyssey, and was librarian at Alexandria and tutor to Ptolemy VII. 
Among his students was Menekrates of Nysa, also a Homeric scholar, who 
probably established the school there in the late second century Bc. 
According to Strabo's genealogy, it was his son Aristodemos with whom 
he studied, although, given the commonness of names, there is some 
uncertainly about the exact relationship (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 64). 
Presumably the curriculum included extensive Homeric exegesis. 
The earliest date that Strabo could have been taught by Aristodemos was 
around 50 Bc, when the latter was “extremely old” (Roller, Geography of 
Strabo 5). Sostratos the brother of Aristodemos was an historian and 
geographer (FGrHist #23), and was probably also an influence on Strabo. 
His cousin, the second Aristodemos (perhaps FGrHist #22), is little known 
except for what Strabo reported: as tutor to the children of Cn. Pompeius, 
he would have been in Rome from perhaps the 70s Bc. Strabo's account of 
this distinguished scholarly family, and its teachers and students, is 
a fascinating summary of educational history in the late Hellenistic period, 
revealing the long chain of teacher and student that went back to the 
flourishing days of Alexandrian intellectualism. 


Part 2: Karia and Rhodes 


14.2.1. Karia is the southwestern part of Anatolia, south of the Maiandros 
River (although the populations in the river valley were mixed with 
Lydians and Ionians). The coast of Karia extended from just south of 
Miletos at their Posideion (14.1.5) and around to the east along what was 
called the Rhodian Shore (the coast opposite Rhodes) to the borders of 
Lykia. 

It was believed that the Tauros Mountains did not properly begin until 
east of Lykia, yet Strabo argued that the mountains of Lykia should be 
included, but not those to the west in Karia. The distance of about 965 km. 
for the Karian coast seems excessive, but the coast is highly indented and 
the exact sailing routes are unknown. 

14.2.2. The Rhodian Shore defines the eastern part of the Karian coast, 
a stretch of nearly 325 km. beginning (in the east) at Daidala (modern 
Ínlici Asart), at the head of the deep Glaukos Gulf, which marks the 
boundary between Lykia and Karia. The position of Daidala as a frontier 
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town meant that it was often fought over, especially in the war between the 
Romans and Seleukids in the early second century Bc (Livy 37.22). There 
are extensive remains. For Mt. Phoinix, the other end of the Rhodian 
Shore, see 14.2.4. The island of Elaioussa (“Olive Place”) cannot be 
located, and the toponym is common on the southern Anatolian coast. 

The Glaukos Gulf (modern Fethiye Kórfezi), a large bay, was presum- 
ably named after the Lykian leader at Troy. The Artemision Promontory 
is perhaps modern Akça Burnu, just west of the gulf, and presumably the 
Grove of Leto (Artemis’ mother) was nearby. Kalynda (modern 
Kozpinar) is inland (Strabo’s 60 stadia or 12 km. is accurate), where 
a few ruins are visible. Little is known about its history, but it was prosper- 
ous enough in the early fifth century to contribute to Xerxes’ fleet 
(Herodotos 8.87-8). The Kalbis River (modern Dalyan Cay) is the major 
stream on this coast, flowing out of the mountains in a southwesterly 
direction, with its mouth at Kaunos. Pisilis is mentioned nowhere else, 
but may be at the site of Babadag, southeast of Kaunos. 

14.2.3. Kaunos (modern Dalyan) lies at the mouth of the Kalbis River: 
its traditionally unhealthy situation was due to its location in a marshy 
region (Dio Chrysostom 32.92). There are numerous remains (George 
E. Bean, “Notes and Inscriptions From Kaunos,” JHS 73 [1953] 10-35, at 
15; Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 254). The locals believed that they were 
Cretan in origin, but Herodotos (1.172) disputed this and said that they 
were indigenous, with their own dialect and customs. In Hellenistic times, 
control of the city frequently changed hands: in 166 Bc the Rhodians were 
ordered by the Romans to remove themselves (Polybios 30.21.3). For 
Apollonios Molon, of Alabanda, from the early first century BC, see 
14.2.13. He spent most of his professional career on Rhodes, and probably 
took a Rhodian view of Kaunian matters. Mt. Imbros (modern Evlemez 
Dağ) is to the northwest of the city. 

Stratonikos the citharodist, from Athens, lived in the fourth century 
BC, and was a teacher of the instrument. He was also known for his wit, and 
an extensive collection of his sayings was preserved by Athenaios 
(8.347f—352). 

14.2.4. Physkos (near modern Mamaris) lies at the head of the long and 
rugged Chersonesos peninsula that stretches southwest toward Rhodes. 
It was an outpost of the Rhodian city of Lindos, important because of its 
harbor. An inscription of the fourth century Bc confirms the existence of 
the Grove of Leto, but it has not been located (George E. Bean, “Physkos,” 
PECS 710). Loryma (modern Bozuk) is a town at the end of the 
Chersonesos, but to Strabo the toponym seems to refer to the entire 
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coast. The town of Loryma is the closest mainland point to Rhodes, and 
existed from at least the sixth century Bc (Hekataios of Miletos F247); 
because of its location it was an important port in Classical and Hellenistic 
times (Thoukydides 8.43.1; Diodoros 14.83.4, 20.82.4; Livy 37.17.8, 45.10.45 
Appian, Civil War 4.72). Mt. Phoinix (modern Karayüksek Dag) is just to 
its east, and marks the western end of the Rhodian Shore. Off the coast to 
the east is the small island of Elaioussa (“Olive Place,” modern Kızıl Ada), 
mentioned only by Strabo. 

14.2.5. Rhodes (actually Rhodos) is only 19 km. from the Anatolian 
mainland at its closest point. Strabo discussed the island in detail (through 
14.2.13), which suggests that he may have spent time there. He presented it 
in almost ideal terms as a locality that managed to remain free from the 
great powers, especially Rome, even into his own day. It is possible that he 
drew some of his material from the local historian Zenon (FGrHist #523), 
one of Polybios’ associates and thus active in the mid-second century BC 
(Andrea Primo, “Mito e storia nella Xpovikh Züvro&is di Zenone di Rodi: 
osservazioni su Strabone xiv 2.5—12," AncSoc 40 [2010] 239—63), but if this is 
the case it is peculiar that Zenon was not one of the nearly two hundred 
sources mentioned by the geographer. 

The city of Rhodes (properly Rhodos, the same as the island) lies at the 
north end, closest to the mainland. It was founded in 408 Bc as a federal 
city (Diodoros 13.75.1) — in part to create a unified entity on the island in 
reaction to the Peloponnesian Wars — and was developed by the architect 
Hippodamos of Miletos (see 14.2.9). After some issues in the dynastic wars 
of the third century Bc, the city and island followed an independent policy 
and by 220 Bc Rhodes was recognized as the foremost seapower of the Greek 
world (Polybios 4.47.1). It was an early ally of Rome (Polybios 30.5.6—8), and 
after the Seleukid withdrawal received territory on the mainland (the so- 
called “Rhodian Shore"). As Roman power expanded, Rhodian predomi- 
nance began to fade, although the island was still independent in Strabo's 
time. 

There are extensive remains of the city of Rhodes visible today, includ- 
ing the Dionysion and perhaps the gymnasium mentioned by Strabo. 
The Colossus of Helios, over 3o m. high, was constructed in the early 
third century Bc by Charos of Lindos to commemorate the successful 
withstanding of a lengthy siege imposed by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It lasted only 56 years before being thrown down by an earthquake 
(Pliny, Natural History 34.41): the remains lay on the ground until the 
seventh century AD (Herbert Maryon, “The Colossus of Rhodes," JHS 76 
[1956] 68-86). The Colossus was one of the Seven Wonders of the World, 
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a varying catalogue of technological marvels from pre-Greek antiquity into 
Hellenistic times, recorded by numerous authors. The earliest lists may be 
from the second century Bc, including the epigram by Antipatros of Sidon 
(Greek Anthology 9.58), as well as the treatise On the Seven Wonders, 
attributed to the technical author Philon of Byzantion. 

The artist Protogenes of Kaunos was active in the late fourth century Bc, 
and spent his career on Rhodes and at Athens. He was also a theoretical 
writer, and was noted for his realism, as Strabo's anecdote demonstrates. 
His /alysos, a depiction of the mythical founder of the Rhodian city of the 
same name, was perhaps his most famous piece, and ended up in the 
Temple of Peace in Rome. He also decorated the Bouleterion in Athens 
(Pliny, Natural History 35.101-6; Pausanias 1.3.5). 

The unusual Rhodian constitution, which mixed democracy with aut- 
ocracy, with a high regard for social welfare, was seen as a contributing factor 
to the ability of the island to remain free of the dominance of the great 
powers of the Hellenistic period. In 172 Bc, when Perseus of Macedonia 
was being threatened by the Romans, the Rhodians were cited as the 
guardians of Greek freedom because of their open institutions, and unsuc- 
cessfully advised the king not to become entangled with Rome (Polybios 
27.4); their own astonishing ability to be one of the few states to remain 
free of Rome into the imperial period was notable (Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 3, p. 297). 

14.2.6. The Dorian settlement on Rhodes was after the Trojan War, as 
Strabo recognized. Rhodes always had close relations with Crete, which lies 
just 135 km. to the southwest, and there was a Minoan settlement at Ialysos. 
The cities mentioned by Homer all have Mycenaean remains. The myths 
of wandering and settlement in southwestern Anatolia are particularly 
complex, and, as usual, Strabo’s primary interest was in reconciling later 
data with the Homeric poems. It has also been suggested that the account 
of Rhodes in the Catalogue of Ships (Homer, Iliad 2.653—70) is an inter- 
polation, given its unusual detail about the career of Tleptolemos (Homer, 
Iliad 2.653-63; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 117-20). 

14.2.7. The Telchinians were an early semi-mythical group, perhaps 
connected with the development of certain crafts, when such ability was 
still believed to be dangerous magic. They often lived on islands, and were 
particularly associated with Rhodes. Strabo had already compared them 
with the Kouretians and others (10.3.7, 19). In addition to their malevolent 
craft skills, they could kill animals and make the fields lose their fertility. 
Craftmanship as a danger was demonstrated by their creation of the sickle 
that Kronos used to castrate his father (in the earliest extant version of the 
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tale it was actually made by Kronos’ mother Rhea: Hesiod, Theogony 
161-2). They raised Poseidon on Rhodes but eventually left the island in 
advance of an earthquake, or perhaps were eliminated by Zeus (Diodoros 
5-55-63; Ovid, Metamorphoses 7.365—7). 

14.2.8. The Heliadians were the sons of Helios. Rhodes had originally 
been created as an allotment for Helios, and his seven sons were born to the 
nymph Rhodos (Pindar, Olympian 7.54—76). The eldest was Kerkaphos, 
father of the three eponyms of the original cities on the island. 
The daughters of Danaos landed at Lindos during their flight from the 
sons of Aigyptos (14.2.11). 

14.2.9. The architect of the Peiraieus was Hippodamos of Miletos, noted 
for his innovative city planning and political reforms (Aristotle, Politics 
2.5). He may have been associated with the rebuilding of his own city after 
the Persian Wars, but crediting him also with the creation of the city of 
Rhodes in 408 Bc would give him an unusually long, but not impossible, 
career; hence Strabo’s hesitation. The work at the Peiraieus was about 
450 BC, but the city suffered in the Peloponnesian War and at the hands of 
Sulla in 86 Bc (9.1.15; Robert Garland, The Piraeus 27). 

14.2.10. Rhodes seems to have been involved in the Greek populating of 
the western Mediterranean, but the evidence is vague, as it is by no means 
clear how such activities affected “the security of the people” (Pena, *^Erri 
owtnpia’” 109-12). Yet Strabo’s account is the most detailed report on 
their efforts. Rhode (modern Rosas) may have been their first settlement 
(3.4.8). Parthenope probably refers to the region of the Bay of Naples, but 
Strabo is the only one to connect the Rhodians with this area. Elpiai may 
be Salapia in southeastern Italy (6.3.8—9), or the Salpia of Vitruvius (1.4.12), 
in the same region, and was allegedly founded by Elpias of Rhodes. 
Nevertheless, the evidence for Rhodian activity in Apulia remains uncer- 
tain (Thierry Van Compernolle, “La colonisation rhodienne en Apulie: 
réalité historique ou légende?" MÉFRA 97 [1985] 35—45). The Gymnesian 
Islands (3.5.1—2) are the modern Balearics, preserving the alternative name 
mentioned, which may be the indigenous one, or from the Carthaginians. 

Timaios of Tauromenion in Sicily (F65), from the fourth century Bc, 
was more accurate than Strabo believed: the first six islands listed are in fact 
the six largest in the Mediterranean. The proper order is Sicily, Sardo 
(Sardinia), Cyprus, Kyrnos (Corsica), Crete, and Euboia, with Majorca 
(the largest of the Balearics) seventh and Lesbos eighth. The quotation 
from the Jiad (2.668—70), unusually detailed, may be an interpolation. 

14.2.11. Sailing from the city of Rhodes in a clockwise direction around 
the island, Lindos is halfway down the east coast. It was most famous for its 
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Sanctuary of Athena, whose extensive remains lie at the top of a rugged 
akropolis and whose origins were ancient, but the development of the 
Archaic shrine can be attributed to the local tyrant Kleoboulos, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, around 600 Bc (Diogenes Laertios 1.89—93). It was 
rebuilt after a fire in the fourth century Bc. The mountain that points to 
Alexandria (to the southeast) gave sailors their heading. 

14.2.12. Ixia is at modern Plemmyri, at the south end of Rhodes. 
Mnasyrion is probably the westernmost point of the island. Mt. 
Atabyris is in the west central part, and rises to 1,216 m. The Sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrios was on its summit. Kamiros, settled in Mycenaean 
times and one of the towns incorporated into Rhodes city in 408 Bc, lies on 
the north coast. Ialysos, which has a similar history with the addition of 
some evidence for Minoan settlement (Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 
Catalogue 117), is just southwest of Rhodes city, with Ochyroma as its 
akropolis. The Thoanteion Promontory cannot be located. 

14.2.13. Strabo listed sixteen distinguished Rhodians, more than from 
any other city; Rhodes, having remained free of Roman control, was the 
best example of Greek virtue and ability in his day. Panaitios, from one of 
the most notable local families, was a student of Krates of Mallos and 
a teacher of Poseidonios and Cicero. He was the most prominent Stoic of 
the late second century Bc (David Sedley, “The School, From Zeno to 
Arius Didymus,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics [ed. Brad 
Inwood, Cambridge 2003] 20-4). Stratokles was one of his students. 
Andronikos edited the works of Aristotle after they finally reappeared in 
the early first century Bc (see 13.1.54; Jonathan Barnes, “Life and Work,” in 
The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle [ed. Jonathan Barnes, Cambridge 
1995] 1-26, at 10-11). Leonidas is otherwise unknown. 

Praxiphanes and Hieronymous were Peripatetics of the third century Bc: 
the former was one of Theophrastos' students and may have been a teacher 
of Epicurus (Diogenes Laertios 10.13). Eudemos was one of Aristotle’s 
students, and was perhaps the catalyst for the flourishing of the 
Peripatetic school in Hellenistic Rhodes. Poseidonios (c. 135-51 BC), men- 
tioned more frequently in the Geography than any other source except 
Homer or Eratosthenes, moved to Rhodes from Syria and became active in 
the political life of his adopted city, as well as a prolific scholar. His On the 
Ocean was a profound influence on Strabo. Apollonios Malakos (“The 
Soft”) came to Rhodes in the late second century Bc and was a teacher 
of M. Antonius, the grandfather of the triumvir (Cicero, de oratore 1.126). 
Apollonios Molon was the most famous orator of the early first century BC 
and taught both Cicero and Caesar (Plutarch, Cicero 4.4; Caesar 3.1). 
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He was a Rhodian ambassador to Rome, the first to address the Senate in 
Greek without an interpreter (Valerius Maximus 2.2.3). 

For Menekles of Alabanda, see 14.2.26. Peisandros, from Kamiros, 
perhaps from the seventh century BC, was believed to have written the 
first known epic about Herakles, but the attribution was disputed even in 
Strabo's day (15.1.8). Simmias, from around 300 Bc, was both a poet and 
grammarian, as well as a musical innovator. Aristokles was a little-known 
grammarian. Dionysios the Thracian (FGrHist #512) was in Alexandria 
when Ptolemy VIII expelled the intellectuals in the second century Bc, and 
escaped to Rhodes. He was the teacher of Panaitios, and of Tyrannion, 
who himself taught Strabo (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria vol. 1, 469-70). 
Apollonios was librarian at Alexandria in the first half of the third 
century BC and the well-known author of the Argonautika, and spent 
some of his career on Rhodes, perhaps in retirement (Fraser, Prolemaic 
Alexandria vol. 1, 331-2). 

14.2.14. The itinerary returns to the mainland at the point where it had 
left it (14.2.4), essentially the southwestern corner of Anatolia. Despite the 
extreme indentation of the coast to the north, Strabo saw the western side 
of Anatolia as essentially straight as far as the Propontis, following the 
original meridian of Eratosthenes (Eratosthenes, Geography F34 = 2.5.7). 

14.2.15. Kynossema (modern Karaburun) is the southernmost point of 
the Chersonesos peninsula, just southwest of Loryma. The island of Syme 
lies immediately to the west. It was known to Homer as the sole locale of 
the petty kingdom of Nireus, but there is little evidence for Mycenaean 
habitation (Homer, Jiad 2.671; Hope Simpson and Lazenby, Catalogue 
121). Syme lies south of the long narrow peninsula (55 km. long but only 
a kilometer wide at points) at whose western end was Knidos (modern 
Tekir), whose ancient plan and double harbor (silted up) are still visible 
(Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 252-3). The early history of the city is 
unknown, but it flourished in Archaic times (Herodotos 1.174; Diodoros 
5-61) and had a treasury at Delphi, whose remains are still visible. After 
control by varous Hellenistic powers it became a free city, a status that it 
retained under Roman control (Pliny, Natural History 5.104). The small 
island of Nisyros (10.5.16) lies 18 km. to the southwest. 

Eudoxos, the mathematician and astronomer of the fourth century Bc, 
whose greatest contribution was a system of motion of the heavenly bodies, 
also wrote a geographical treatise that Strabo used regularly. Agatharchides 
lived in the first half of the second century Bc, and was a prolific historian, 
but also wrote On the Erythraian Sea, about the Red Sea and eastern Africa, 
a significant work on its topic (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 12-18). 
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Theopompos (FGrHist #21), the friend of Julius Caesar, was primarily 
known as a writer on mythology and was one of Cicero’s associates (Cicero, 
Letters to Atticus #314; Plutarch, Caesar 48.1). His son Artemidoros is most 
remembered for having attempted to warn Caesar of the plot against him 
on the Ides of March (Plutarch, Caesar 65). He survived into the Augustan 
period as one of the most prominent citizens of Knidos. Ktesias (FGrHist 
#688) spent an extended period at the Persian court in the early fourth 
century BC and wrote on Persian matters, works that were widely used but 
of questionable value. He also wrote one of the first treatises on India 
(Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones and James Robson, Ctesias’ History of Persia 
[London 2010] 7-18). 

14.2.16. Keramos (modern Oren) is across the gulf to the north of the 
Knidos peninsula, where some remains are visible around the modern 
village. Bargasa may be at modern Haydere, which lies slightly inland 
and a few kilometers west of Keramos. 

Halikarnassos (modern Bodrum), noted for its architectural and cul- 
tural brilliance during a brief period in the fourth century Bc, lies at the 
south end of a narrow isthmus. The origins of the city are probably 
indigenous, but at an early date Anthes of Troizen, or his descendants, 
was said to have brought Greek settlers (Pausanias 2.30.9). The town had 
a mixed and often contentious ethnic history, with the indigenous Karian 
population driven into the hinterland, but eventually coming to terms with 
the Greeks. 

The city came under Persian control in 546 Bc (Herodotos 1.174), but 
retained a semi-independent local dynasty, whose queen, Artemisia, was 
famous for her seamanship in the Persian Wars (Herodotos 7.99). But 
Halikarnassos became truly prominent a century later under the 
Hekatomnid dynasty (see 14.2.17, when the famous Mausoleion was 
built, whose sculptural decoration is extensively preserved (as well as 
remains of the structure itself), one of the major artistic monuments of 
the Greek world. A second Artemisia, the sister-wife and eventually widow 
of Mausolos, commissioned the outstanding architects and sculptors of the 
era, from throughout the Greek world, to build the tomb (Vitruvius 2.8.11; 
Pliny, Natural History 36.30—-1; Lawrence, Greek Architecture 252-4). Other 
remains of the Hellenistic and Roman periods are visible at the site. 

The location of the Spring of Salmakis is not known, and may be 
underwater today (although Vitruvius implied it was above the city). Its 
enervating quality was well known (Ovid, Metamorphoses. 4.285—7). 
The idea that climate and environment affected character had been 
believed since the fifth century Bc, and was outlined in the Hippokratic 
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treatise Airs, Waters, and Places. Arkonnesos (modern Kara Ada) is a small 
island just south of the city. 

Herodotos was perhaps the most famous local citizen, although he spent 
much of his life elsewhere, joining the Athenian settlement at Thourioi in 
southern Italy in the 440s Bc. A few of the elegies of Herakleitos survive; he 
lived in the third century Bc. There is also a touching eulogy of him by 
Kallimachos (Greek Anthology 7.80). Dionysios, probably Strabo’s exact 
contemporary, is best known for his extensive Roman Archaeology, as well as 
numerous rhetorical works. 

14.2.17. Strabo’s brief genealogy of the dynasty of Halikarnassos is 
centered on the era of Alexander the Great; the parallel account of Arrian 
(Anabasis 1.23.7—8) suggests a source from the Alexander historians, per- 
haps most immediately Strabo's own work on Alexander. Hekatomnos was 
from Mylasa, northeast of Halikarnassos, and seems to have been satrap of 
Karia by 391 Bc (Diodoros 14.98.3). He was on the verge of declaring 
himself independent from Persia but died around 377 Bc before this 
could be effected (Isokrates, Panegyrikos 162). Rule passed to his eldest 
son, Mausolos, who established himself at Halikarnassos, yet retained 
a certain loyalty to Persia. He created an empire in southwest Anatolia, 
including parts of the islands and Crete, and survived until 353 Bc, when his 
sister-wife Artemisia became sole ruler. She commissioned his tomb, the 
Mausoleion, and continued her husband's cautious policy toward the 
Persians: Demosthenes spoke highly of her political skill (For the Liberty 
of the Rhodians 11-12). But she died by 351 Bc, and power passed to her 
brother and his sister-wife, Idrieus and Ada. Dynastic strife broke out over 
the next two decades, and when Alexander appeared in the late summer of 
334 BC, Idrieus was dead and Ada had been deposed, having withdrawn to 
her fortress-city of Alinda (modern Karpuzlu), far to the northeast of 
Halikarnassos, where there are impressive visible remains. She reached 
out to Alexander and took an active role in capturing Halikarnassos; as 
a result she was restored to power, the first indigenous ruler established by 
Alexander, functioning much as an adoptive mother to him (Matthew 
A. Sears, "Alexander and Ada Reconsidered,” CP 109 [2014] 211-21). 
Nothing more is known about her: by 323 Bc a certain Philoxenos was 
satrap of Karia (Arrian, Anabasis 7.23-4) and presumably Ada was dead 
(Heckel, Who's Who 3; Valerie French and Patricia Dixon, “The Source 
Traditions for the Pixodaros Affair," AncW 14 [1986] 25—40). 

The remarkable Hekatomnid era at Halikarnassos, lasting scarcely more 
than sixty years, is an astounding harbinger of the Hellenistic royal world, 
with so many of its characteristics. Royal incest, the prominence of royal 
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women, women ruling independently, and the patronage of Greek culture, 
the arts, and architecture all made Halikarnassos in the fourth century Bc 
one of the unusual phases of the late Classical world. 

14.2.18. The Termerion Promontory (modern Koca Burun) lies south 
of Halikarnassos. It was in the territory of Myndos, and was the closest 
mainland point to the island of Kos: the channel to the Skandaria 
Promontory (the northeastern point of the island) is about 5 km. wide. 
The city of Temeron (modern Asarlik) is on the heights above the 
promontory. 

14.2.19. The island of Kos, known to Homer (//iad 2.677), was occupied 
as early as Minoan times. Astypalaia (“Old Town”) may have been at the 
west end of the island, closest to Crete, but the historic city, perhaps 
founded after the Dorian arrival (Herodotos 7.99), was at the eastern 
end, where it still remains. Strabo’s account of the island seems to be 
autoptic. The Koan wine was produced by adding seawater to the fermen- 
tation process, and was known in Rome as early as the second century BC 
(Cato, de agricultura 112; Dalby, Food 89-90). 

The Laketer Promontory is probably modern Cape Antimachi, mid- 
way along the south coast of Kos, and the sailing point for crossing the 
15 km. channel to Nisyros. The Halisarna district is along this coast. 
Drekanon (“Sickle”) is probably the curved western end of the island. 
The Stomalimne is mentioned nowhere else. 

The most important site on the island is the Asklepieion, lying just 
southwest of the city of Kos, a famous healing sanctuary and repository of 
art. Its visible remains are extensive. Apelles, the painter of the era of 
Alexander the Great, exhibited his innovative painting of Antigonos 
I Monopthalmos at the sanctuary, hiding his blind eye by the revolutionary 
idea of a three-quarter view. His Aphrodite Anadyomene was removed to 
Rome by Augustus and placed in the Temple of the Divine Julius in the 
Forum, but was taken down by Nero because it had deteriorated (Pliny, 
Natural History 35.90—1). 

Kos was the home of the physician Hippokrates, who was active in the 
fifth century Bc and wrote some of the large number of treatises collected 
under his name (Jacques Jouanna, *Hippokrates of Kos," EANS 404—5). 
Simos, of unknown date, was an authority on drugs derived from plants 
(Georgia L. Irby-Massie, “Simos of Kos," EANS 743). Philitas was the first 
known tutor to the Ptolemies, teaching Ptolemy II, and was noted for both 
his poetry and his critical work on Homer, an early example of the 
intellectual diversity of the Hellenistic world (Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, vol. 1, p. 309). 
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Nikias came to Rome in the entourage of Cn. Pompeius in 62 Bc, and 
became an intimate of Cicero, C. Memmius (to whom Lucretius dedicated 
de rerum natura), and other prominent people but became estranged from 
Pompeius and returned to Kos, eventually becoming the local tyrant with 
the help of the triumvir Antonius. He did not survive the regime change 
and was dead shortly after Actium: he had once been favored by the most 
prominent people in Rome, but his grave was descrated and his body 
dragged out of it (Suetonius, Grammarians 14; Greek Anthology 9.81; 
Bowersock, Augustus 45-6). Neither of the two known Peripatetics 
named Ariston fits chronologically with Nikias: the better known, from 
Ioulis on Keos, lived in the third century Bc, and the more recent, who 
wrote on the Nile (17.1.5) seems too late, but may be the one in question 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 87). Theomnestos is otherwise unknown. 

14.2.20. The itinerary returns to the mainland. The Promontory of 
Astypalaia (modern Kizil Burun) is the westernmost point of the penin- 
sula on which Halikarnassos is located. Zephyrion should also be in the 
immediate vicinity, yet Zephyria was an old name for Halikarnassos, some 
Ig km. away (14.2.16). Myndos (modern Giimiisliik) lies at the head of 
a small bay on the west end of the peninsula. Few remains are visible, 
although more were seen by the early travelers. It does not seem to have 
been particularly prosperous, and was largely noted for its good harbor. 
Bargylia (modern Varvil) is northeast of Halikarnassos. Its Sanctuary of 
Artemis was to the east at Kindya (modern Sirtmag). The good weather 
that the sanctuary was said to experience was a well-known tale but subject 
to ridicule (Polybios 16.12). Protarchos is hardly known: as the teacher of 
Demetrios Lakon, a noted Epicurean, he would have lived in the second 
century BC. 

Karyanda lay on an island just to the southwest of Bargylia. A relatively 
unimportant place, it was the home of the geographer Skylax, who sailed 
down the Indos and back to the Red Sea on the orders of Dareios I of 
Persia, and wrote one of the earliest geographical accounts in Greek 
literature (Herodotos 4.44), but not the extant periplous under his name, 
which is from the fourth century Bc. 

14.2.21. Iasos (modern Asinkalesi) lies north of Bargylia, across a gulf. Its 
island is now joined to the mainland, and excavations have revealed 
unusually rich remains (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 246—7; Raffella 
Pierobon Benoit, “Paralypros chora: il territorio di Iasos alla luce della 
recenti ricognizione,” PP 60 [2005] 200-44). It was not known to Homer, 
but a tradition that it was an Argive settlement (Polybios 16.12.12) 
suggests an early Greek population, perhaps arriving at the end of the 
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Bronze Age. The town was noted for its fishing industry, which led Strabo 
to recount the peculiar story of the citharodist who had no respect from his 
audience, either a tale learned locally or perhaps an incident from comedy. 

Diodoros Kronos was active in the late fourth and early third 
centuries BC, and was the teacher of Zenon of Kition, the founder of 
Stoicism. Diodoros was an important Sceptic and dialectician, and spent 
time in Athens and then Alexandria (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria vol. 1, 
355-6, 481, 757). For his teacher, Apollonios of Kyrene, see 17.3.22. 

14.2.22. The Posideion of the Milesians (14.1.5) marks the end of the 
Karian coast and the boundary of Ionia, lying about 30 km. west-northwest 
of Iasos. Strabo's account then considers the interior of Karia. Amyzon 
(modern Mazin Kalesi) is in the mountains about 30 km. east of Miletos, 
with remains of a Hellenistic temple of Artemis. Herakleia may refer to 
nearby Herakleia Below Latmos (14.1.8), between Miletos and Amyzon, or 
some other place. Euromos (modern Ayakli) is northeast of Mylasa, and 
was relatively unimportant in Strabo's day. Chalketor (modern Karakuyu) 
was a neighbor of Euromos, located just to its south. 

14.2.23. Mylasa (modern Milas) was an ancient Karian city (Herodotos 
1.171), with a cult of Zeus Osogos, whose sanctuary was visible northeast of 
the city in early modern times. It was the original home of the Hekatomnid 
family until Mausolos moved to Halikarnassos. The quarries were exten- 
sively worked in the Roman period, and the fine stonework was visible in 
the city and on the Sacred Road to Labraynda (Hirt, Imperial Mines 
II5-16), which lies in the mountains 13 km. to the north. The site was 
a cultic center from early times (Herodotos 5.119), but the exceptionally 
well-preserved remains are largely due to the efforts of Mausolos and 
Idrieus in the fourth century Bc (William L. MacDonald, “Labraunda,” 
PECS 474-5). Physkos, the port of Mylasa, is not otherwise known, and 
the coastal region to the west of Mylasa has changed since antiquity. It is 
unlikely to be the Physkos on the Rhodian Shore (14.2.4), which is far 
away, but the Geography is unclear at this point. 

14.2.24. Euthydemos and Hybreas were two competing political leaders 
from Mylasa in the first century Bc. Euthydemos is little known beyond 
Strabo's account, but he was in touch with Cicero while the latter was 
proconsul in Kilikia in 51 Bc (Cicero, Letters to His Friends 13.56). Hybreas 
succeeded him as the most powerful civic leader, and was known as the 
greatest rhetorician of his era. He opposed the actions of the triumvir 
Antonius, who in fact was impressed with his frankness (Plutarch, Antonius 
24.5-6). When Q. Labienus moved through Anatolia in 41-39 BC, 
Hybreas, who had a sharp tongue, had to flee Mylasa, but eventually 
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returned and restored the city. His teacher was Diotrephes of Antioch (on 
the Maiandros: see 13.4.15), who is otherwise unknown. For Zenon of 
Laodikeia, see 12.8.16. 

14.2.25. Stratonikeia (modern Eskihisar) lies due east of Mylasa at the 
head of the Marsyas, a major tributary of the Maiandros. It was probably 
founded in the early third century Bc by the Seleukid king Antiochos I and 
named after his wife Stratonike. The city was variously controlled by the 
major powers until the Romans declared it free in 167 Bc (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 268—73). Its temple of Hekate was at 
Lagina (modern Turgut), a few kilometers to the north: the collapsed 
remains of the structure, perhaps of the second century Bc, are visible. 
The Temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus has not been located, but the cult gave its 
name to a regional federation, probably merely consisting of the villages in 
the surrounding headwaters of the Marsyas, and, if the town of the 
Keramietians is Keramor on the coast to the south (14.2.16), it extended 
in that direction. 

Menippos Kotokas briefly taught Cicero, who found him to be the most 
eloquent person he had ever heard (Cicero, Brutus 315; Plutarch, Cicero 
4.4). For Xenokles, from Adramyttion in the Troad, see 13.1.66. 
Stratonikeia Near the Tauros has not been located, but may have been 
in Kommagene (Getzel M. Cohen, The Hellenistic Settlements in Syria, the 
Red Sea Basin, and North Africa |Berkeley, Calif. 2006] 196—7). 

14.2.26. Alabanda (modern Araphisar) lies north of Mylasa, on the 
Marsyas River toward Tralleis. Its topography as described by Strabo is 
easily visible today, and the remains are extensive (Akurgal, Ancient 
Civilizations 242—4). The city was the original home of Apollonios 
Malakos, who moved to Rhodes and did not seem to have fond memories 
of his native city (14.2.13). Apollonios Molon also went from Alabanda to 
Rhodes. The reputation of Alabanda as a city of debauchery has the flavor 
of a students’ tale learned by Strabo at nearby Nysa. Menekles was the 
teacher of both men named Apollonios: Cicero believed that he and his 
brother Hierokles had a vivid style (Cicero, Brutus 325; de oratore 2.95). 
The brothers seem to have operated as a team: one of their students 
was M. Antonius, grandfather of the triumvir. It is clear that there was 
a regular emigration from the backwater of Alabanda to the intellectual 
brilliance of Rhodes. 

14.2.27. The Minoan origin of the Karians was generally accepted in 
antiquity (Herodotos r.175; Thoukydides r.4, 8), and is supported by 
archaeology. Strabo's account of early Karian history is a close parallel to 
that reported by Herodotos, who outlined the sequence of Karians 
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(originally called Lelegians), Dorians, and Ionians. Herodotos also pointed 
out that this was the Cretan version of events, but the Karians themselves 
believed that they were indigenous. As early as the seventh century Bc, 
Karians were believed to have been the first to put crests on their helmets, 
and use certain other paraphernalia of warfare. 

14.2.28. There is a lengthy discussion about barbarians and barbarian 
speech, in part related to the failure of Homer to use the word barbaros. He 
only used barbarophonos (Iliad 2.867), and barbaros did not appear in 
Greek until the sixth century Bc, only becoming widespread in the follow- 
ing century (Anakreon F423; Aischylos, Persians 255; Herodotos 1.58). 
As usual, Strabo overstated his case, with a lengthy and inconclusive 
discussion on the characteristics of barbarian speech: whether the term 
“barbarian” was abusive or descriptive, and exactly what its linguistic 
connotations were. The Karian language was probably no longer spoken 
when Strabo was studying in Nysa, on the borders of Karia, but like 
Etruscan in Rome, it had a distinguished heritage and contributed words 
and phrases to contemporary usage. Strabo’s source for at least part of the 
discussion was Philippos of Theangela (FGrHist #741), a town east of 
Halikarnassos, who probably lived in the third century Bc and wrote 
a history and ethnography of Karia. 

14.2.29. As is common at the end of parts of the Geography, Strabo 
catalogued distances, often using material from Artemidoros of Ephesos. 
His first route begins at Physkos on the southern coast due north of 
Rhodes, and goes across the mountains and down to the Maiandros, 
crossing it just south of Tralleis (about two-thirds of the route, not half, 
as Strabo would have it), and then on to Ephesos, Smyrna, and Phokaia, 
the last town in Ionia. Artemidoros’ distances are 1,260 stadia for Physkos 
to Tralleis (about 260 km., perhaps reasonable for a mountainous road), 
and then 760 stadia (about 150 km.) to Phokaia, a more level route except 
for crossing the low ridge between Magnesia and Ephesos, and an 
accurate distance. 

Next the main road east from Ephesos was outlined. It follows the 
previous route as far as Tralleis, and then heads up the Maiandros to 
Laodikeia, near its source, and then into Phrygia, and the region called 
the Paroreios, the route of the ancient Persian Royal Road (David French, 
“Pre- and Early-Roman Roads of Asia Minor. The Persian Royal Road,” 
Iran 36 [1998] 15-43, at 21-2). Some of the localities mentioned, such as 
Holmoi and Tyriaion (perhaps near modern Ilgin), are hardly known, and 
may originally have been little more than roadhouses or way stations. 
The route continues through Laodikeia Katakekaumene (modern 
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Ladik) into Kappadokia and into ever more mountainous terrain, crossing 
the Euphrates at Tomisa (not securely located: see 12.2.1), the last place 
mentioned. It is a distance of 5,240 stadia (about 1,050 km., probably too 
short) from Ephesos. This route connected with the prime parallel of 
Eratosthenes, which came through the Mediterranean to its northeastern 
corner, and then ran south of Artemidoros’ road through Samosata, creat- 
ing an alignment all the way to India. 


Part 3: Lykia 


14.3.1. Strabo laid out his plans for the completion of the examination of 
Anatolia, and then the far east (“Asia Outside the Tauros”), and finally 
Libya (Africa). 

Lykia is the territory immediately east of Karia, a rough and rugged 
district that includes the southernmost part of Anatolia, and which is noted 
for its rich archaeological remains. As a region, it was known to Homer 
(Iliad 2.876, etc.), and was conquered by the Persians in the sixth 
century BC (Herodotos 1.176). Lykia was often independent of the major 
powers, but at the same time had periods of Hekatomnid, Ptolemaic, 
Seleukid, and Rhodian control. Eventually its southern portions became 
an independent federation and remained so in Strabo’s day, the last region 
of Anatolia to be both free of the Romans and not ruled by an allied 
monarch, although subordinate to Rome in foreign policy and military 
matters, a situation lasting until ap 43. 

14.3.2. The account of Lykia begins at Daidala, where Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of Karia originated (14.2.2). Rather than move west into Karia, he now 
headed east. Daidala marked the beginning of the Lykian coast (the 
Lykiakos), a rugged and hostile shore noted for its harboring of pirates 
(see further, 14.5.2). For Side, see 14.4.2. Mt. Daidala (modern Kızıl Dag) 
rises behind the town. The suggestion that the Lykians mastered the sea as 
far as Italy is somewhat of an exaggeration, but their ability to remain free 
of direct Roman control into the imperial period and the widespread slave 
trade that was implemented by piracy may be implied in the statement. 

14.3.3. This is the most detailed discussion extant about the Lykian 
Federation, based on the report of Artemidoros of Ephesos (F122) from 
around 100 Bc. The federation came into existence early in the second 
century BC (SEG 18.570) and lasted until the provincialization of Lykia 
in AD 43. The boundaries and members changed over time, with Patara the 
original capital (Livy 37.15.6). Five of the six major cities are discussed 
further in Part 3; Tlos (near modern Diiver) lies about 25 km. inland on the 
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Xanthos River, a place little known historically but which has numerous 
examples of the distinctive Lykian rock-cut tombs. 

P. Vatia Servilius Isauricus (consul 79 Bc), with whom Strabo had some 
unspecified contact (12.6.2), was given a proconsular command in Kilikia, 
and devoted several years to campaigning against the pirates, including 
efforts on the Lykian coast (14.5.7; Sallust, Histories 2.87). A decade later 
Cn. Pompeius was commissioned to deal further with the pirates, which he 
did with great success, allegedly eliminating them in forty days (Plutarch, 
Pompeius 24-6). For Soloi-Pompeioupolis, see 14.5.8. Dyme, in Achaia, 
received the largest contingent of newly unemployed pirates (8.7.5). 

Confusion about the populations and ethnicity of those living on the 
southern Anatolian coast existed among Greek writers from early times. 
Strabo may specifically have been referring to Aischylos’ Karians or Europa, 
which confused Karia and Lykia. Moreover, the poet Bakchylides, slightly 
later, called Karia “Phoenicia” (Athenaiaos 4.174 f). To be sure, this is 
largely poetic license, but it offended Strabo, and he was equally concerned 
about the vague use of “Argos” by poets (8.6.5—7). Long after Strabo, even 
Quintus of Smyrna (8.104—7) could use “Phoenicia” to mean “Lykia.” 

14.3.4. Telmessos (modern Fethiye), about 15 km. from Daidala on the 
coast, is the westernmost Lykian town. It had an independent history and 
was not considered part of Lykia until the fourth century Bc (Pseudo- 
Skylax 100.1). There are many toponyms in this region that are variants of 
“Telmessos,” which were used inconsistently (Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax 
Periplous 173), and the Telmessis Promontory is presumably the same 
name, probably referring to modern Camli Burun, just west of the city. 

After the Peace of Apameia and the Seleukid withdrawal from Anatolia 
in 188 Bc, Telmessos was given to Eumenes II as a Pergamene enclave 
(Polybios 21.45.10; Livy 38.39.16; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, 
p. 173), an arrangement that lasted until the end of the Pergamene king- 
dom half a century later. It then became independent again, eventually 
joining the Lykian Federation, probably after 100 Bc, since this event does 
not seem to have been mentioned by Artemidoros. 

14.3.5. Mt. Antikragos (modern Baba Dağı) rises to 1,970 m. southeast 
of Telmessos. Karmylessos has not been located. Mt. Kragos (modern 
Sandak Dag) is south of Mt. Antikragos on the coast: the homonymous 
city has not been located. The story of the Chimaira, the fire-breathing 
monster that was part lion, snake, and goat, is an ancient tale from this 
region, first recounted by Glaukos in the Zad (6.178-183), as he told how 
his famous ancestor, Bellerophontes, had killed her. Well known in art 
from the early Archaic period onward (Marilyn Low Schmitt, 
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“Bellerophon and the Chimaera in Archaic Greek Art,” AJA 70 [1966] 
341-7), the Chimaira was eventually believed to be an allegory of volcanic 
activity, especially the flaming vent near Mt. Olympos (Pliny, Natural 
History 2.236, 5.100). To Strabo the territory of the Chimaira was the deep 
valley (the modern Avlan) between Kragos and Antikragos, but by Roman 
times the myth was associated with Mt. Chimaira (modern Yanar Tas) near 
Mt. Olympos in eastern Lykia. 

Pinara (modern Minare) was one of the six major Lykian cities, and is in 
a precipitous location on the east slopes of Antikragos. There are extensive, 
if elusive, remains (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 256-7). Little is known 
about the city except that it surrendered to Alexander in late 334 or early 
333 BC (Arrian, Anabasis 1.24.4). In the Iliad (2.824—7, 5.105), Pandaros lived 
either in the Troad or in Lykia, a contradiction that engaged the Homeric 
critics (12.4.6); Strabo took note of the uncertainty by suggesting that the 
hero honored at Pinara was a descendant of the one at Troy. 

14.3.6. The Xanthos (or Sirbis) River (modern Esen Cay) is the major 
river of Lykia, flowing almost due south from the uplands of the Kibyratis 
to the sea, creating a broad fertile valley in its lower course that was one of 
the more populated areas of Lykia. The Letoon lies southwest of the city of 
Xanthos on the west bank, where numerous remains have been revealed, 
including a Hellenistic temple (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 260-1). 
There was a sacred spring at the site, one of several places associated with 
Leto and the birth of Apollo and Artemis (Ovid, Metamorphoses 6.317—81). 

A short distance up the river and on the east bank is the impressive site of 
Xanthos (at modern Kinik), in early times the most important city of 
Lykia, until succeeded by Patara. Xanthos resisted the Persians in 545 BC 
but in time came under their control (Herodotos 1.176), and eventually fell 
to Alexander (Arrian, Anabasis 1.24.4; Plutarch, Alexander 17). Its visible 
remains are the most extensive in Lykia (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 
258—60). 

Patara (modern Gelemis) is not farther upstream, as implied, but on the 
coast below the mouth of the Xanthos River. It was the site of an ancient 
cult of Apollo (Herodotos 1.182) and was the major seaport of Lykia 
(Appian, Civil War 4.81). The city came under Ptolemaic control in 
309 BC, when Ptolemy I was active in the region (Diodoros 20.27), but 
the attempt by Ptolemy II to rename the city after his sister-wife Arsinoë IT 
made little impression and did not last (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Europe 339—30). 

14.3.7. Myra (at modern Demre) lies 65 km. to the east of the Xanthos 
River, and slightly inland. The city is little known historically but has a rich 
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archaeological record. A short distance farther along the coast is the 
Limyros River (probably modern Alakir Cay) with the city of Limyra 
(near modern Finike). In the first half of the fourth century Bc it was the 
seat of a local dynast, Perikles, who called himself king of Lykia, and was an 
opponent of Mausolos for the hegemony of southern Anatolia (Theopompos 
F103; Head, Historia Numorum 693). His dynastic name suggests his aspira- 
tions, and the architectural efforts he bestowed on Limyra are still visible, 
including, perhaps, his tomb. 

On the coast between Patara and Myra are the island and city of 
Megiste, which lies about 3 km. offshore at the southernmost part of 
Anatolia, a Rhodian outpost (Pseudo-Skylax 100.1; Livy 37.24.1, 37.45.2). 
Kisthene has not been located. Phellos (modern Cukurbag) is north of the 
island of Megiste and a short distance inland. In the sixth century Bc it may 
have been considered Pamphylian territory (Hekataios of Miletos F258; 
Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax’s Periplous 173). Antiphellos (modern Kas) was its 
port, and thus hardly in the interior, despite what Strabo suggested. For 
Chimaira, see 14.3.5. 

14.3.8. The Sacred Promontory is probably modern Gelidonya Burnu, 
with the Chelidoniai (modern Besadalar) the smaller islands to its south. 
At this point the coast turns sharply north to create the Pamphylian Gulf 
(modern Gulf of Antalya), and this location is a dividing point between the 
rough coast to the west and the smoother one to the east. Even today the 
Tauros (modern Toros) Mountains are considered to begin just to the east, 
although Strabo was correct in pointing out that there is no visible break in 
the mountains. For Olbia, see 14.4.1. The Chelidoniai were an important 
navigational point for the crossing to Egypt, lying less than half a degree 
east of the longitude of Kanobos, outside Alexandria. 

Krambousa (modern Sula Ada) is a small island 6 km. northeast of the 
Sacred Promontory, probably the one that Pseudo-Skylax (100.1) called 
Dionysias. Olympos (modern Deliktaş), one of the major Lykian cities, 
lies about 16 km. north along the coast from the Sacred Promontory, below 
Mt. Olympos, or Phoinikous (modern Tahtali Dag), on whose slopes the 
fiery vents associated with the Chimaira can still be seen. The shore 
between Olympos and Phaselia was called Korykos. 

14.3.9. Phaselis (modern Tekirova), with extensive remains (Akurgal, 
Ancient Civilizations 265-6), was a Rhodian outpost of the early seventh 
century BC and one of the cities involved in the founding of the Greek 
trading post at Naukratis in Egypt (Herodotos 2.178). After a period of 
Persian control it was forcibly and unwillingly attached to the Delian 
Federation by Kimon in 469 Bc (Plutarch, Kimon 12.3). Eventually it 
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joined the Lykian Federation, but in the early first century Bc became the 
headquarters of the pirate chieftain Zeniketes (see further, 14.5.7). Phaselis 
was a prosperous city in early times, minting coins from at least the 
beginning of the fifth century Bc (Head, Historia Numorum 696), but as 
a Lykian border city with a unique history it followed an independent path. 

Solyma may be at modern Furuncuk, west of Phaselis, on a spur of Mt. 
Olympos, but this is not certain. Termessos, actually in Pisidia, lies on the 
mountain today called Giilliik Dag, in a spectacular location with extensive 
remains. It controlled a major route into the interior and the region of 
Milyas, the northern uplands of Lykia (13.4.17). Alexander passed through 
here in late 334 or early 333 Bc, but details about his route remain vague 
(Arrian, Anabasis 1.24.4-6; Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 156-8). Mt. Klimax was not so much a mountain but a place along 
the coast, similar to Thermopylai, passable only at low tide, and subject to 
strong onshore winds that brought water inland, the only alternative to 
a difficult interior route. (Plutarch, Alexander 17; Arrian, Anabasis 1.26.1—2; 
Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 164—6). 

14.3.10. To finish the discussion of Lykia, Strabo revisited the issue of the 
relationship between the Lykians and Solymians, which he had previously 
examined at 12.8.5. The Termilians, not mentioned by Homer, were one of 
the early peoples of Karia, and were said to be Cretan in origin. 


Part 4: Pamphylia 


14.4.1. Pamphylia is the coastal plain along the Pamphylian Gulf (modern 
Gulf of Antalya), located between Lykia and Kilikia. The region had little 
ethnic identity, but was an area of early Greek settlement (Jones, Cities 
124—6). It came under Lydian and then Persian control (Herodotos 1.28, 
3.90, 7.91), and eventually that of the various Hellenistic powers, with the 
Romans arriving at the beginning of the first century BC as they were 
campaigning against the pirates. 

Olbia is perhaps at modern Koruma, at the western edge of the plain. 
The Kataraktes River (modern Düden Qay) is the westernmost of the 
several Pamphylian rivers. Attaleia (modern Antalya) is located at the best 
harbor on the southern coast of Anatolia. It was founded, probably in 
158 BC, by Attalos II of Pergamon. The account in the Geography is unclear 
because it contains the unlikely suggestion that the king founded two 
adjacent cities, Attaleia and Korykos, and, morover, no Korykos in 
Pamphylia is known. Yet there are towns of that name in both Lykia and 
Kilikia (14.3.8, 14.5.5). The most likely probability is that Strabo used the 
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word “neighboring” loosely or in error, and Kilikian Korykos was meant 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 337-8). Remains of the city walls 
of Attaleia are visible. 

Thebe and Lyrnessos are Mysian cities mentioned by Homer (//;ad 
2.690-1) and previously discussed by Strabo (13.1.61). Kallisthenes 
(F32) — and thus those in the expedition of Alexander — believed that 
there were homonymous towns in Pamphylia, reflecting the tradition of 
the movement of Kilikians from the Troad into Kilikia proper, but there 
is no topographical evidence to support this. 

14.4.2. The Kestros River (modern Aksu) is the main stream of 
Pamphylia, flowing south from the highlands of Pisidia. A few kilo- 
meters above its mouth is the site of Perge (modern Aksu), allegedly 
founded by those wandering across Anatolia after the Trojan War. 
Little is known about the city before Hellenistic times, but there are 
extensive remains from the Hellenistic and Roman periods (Akurgal, 
Ancient Civilizations 329-33). The Sanctuary of Artemis Pergaia has 
not been located. Syllion (modern Asarkóy) was a locality east-northeast 
of Perge, on a plateau, so well fortified that Alexander failed to take it and 
moved on (Arrian, Azabasis 1.26.5). Hellenistic and Roman remains are 
visible. 

Lake Kapria no longer survives. The Eurymedon River (modern 
Köprü Cay) is the third of the major rivers of Pamphylia, and a few 
kilometers above its mouth is Aspendos (modern Belkis). The alleged 
Argive foundation of the city suggests that it was an early Greek settle- 
ment, but it is not mentioned until the fourth century Bc (Pseudo-Skylax 
101). Most of the remains are Roman. Petnelissos (modern Kozan) is 
about 30 km. northwest of Aspendos on the south slopes of the Tauros, in 
Pisidia (12.7.2). 

The unnamed river is one of several between Aspendos and Side, but the 
numerous islets are no longer visible. Side (modern Selimiye) is on the 
coast, a site with impressive remains of the late Hellenistic and Roman 
periods (Akurgal, Ancient Civilizations 336—41). The town was settled from 
Kyme in Aiolis, and archaeological evidence confirms a Greek presence 
from as early as the seventh century Bc, but the settlers seem to have been 
assimilated, because when Alexander was there, at the beginning of 333 BC, 
the locals spoke an unintelligible language (which also appears on coins: 
Head, Historia Numorum 703), probably the last survival of ancient 
Pamphylian (Arrian, Anabasis 1.26.4—5). The Sanctuary of Athena may 
have been at the southern edge of the city (George E. Bean, “Side,” PECS 
835—6). The Coast of the Lesser Kibyratians must have some relationship 
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to the Kibyratian district of Phrygia (13.4.17) but has neither been located 
nor explained. 

The Melas River (modern Manavgat Cay) is the easternmost of the 
Pamphylian rivers, flowing from the Tauros and across the narrow eastern 
end of the plain. Ptolemais is mentioned nowhere else and cannot be 
precisely located: it was perhaps situated at modern Figla Burnu. 
The Ptolemies were in Pamphylia during parts of the third century Bc — 
their withdrawal was in 197 Bc — but which of the kings founded Ptolemais 
is not known, and it may have been no more than a temporary military 
anchorage (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 339). For Korakesion, 
the first Kilikian town, about 55 km. along the coast from Side, see 14.5.2. 

14.4.3. The conventional wisdom, accepted since the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 7.91), was that Pamphylia was settled by Trojan refugees who 
moved across Anatolia and eventually reached Kilikia. Strabo has already 
discussed the activities of Amphilochos, Kalchas, and Mopsos (14.1.27; see 
also 14.5.16). 


Parts: Kilikia 


14.5.1. Kilikia, the final region of Anatolia to be examined in the 
Geography, lies in its southeastern portion. It was divided geographically 
into two: the western portion, Rough (“Tracheia”) Kilikia, where the 
mountains come down to the sea and which is some of the most rugged 
territory in the eastern Mediterranean, and Level (“Pedias”), a broad 
district that marks the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean and is 
the largest coastal plain of Anatolia. 

14.5.2. Korakesion (modern Alanya), the westernmost Kilikian town, 
was a fortress of little importance except as the refuge of Diodotos Tryphon 
of Apameia, who rose in revolt against the Seleukids in the mid-second 
century BC (Diodoros 33.28; De Souza, “Who Are You Calling Pirates?” 
48-9). He reflected the deteriorating conditions of the last century of the 
Seleukid era, but after a decade of success was defeated by Antiochos VII 
(ruled 138-129 Bc) and committed suicide at Apameia: further details of his 
career are presented at 16.2.10. Strabo saw Tryphon as initiating the final 
stage of Seleukid collapse, with the following (and last) century of Seleukid 
power one of irrevocable decline. Both Tryphon and the plague of piracy 
were symptomatic of this phenomenon (Johannes Engels, “Posidonius of 
Apameia and Strabo of Amaseia on the Decline of the Seleucid Kingdom,” 
in Seleucid Dissolution: The Sinking of the Anchor (ed. Kyle Erickson and 
Gillian Ramsey, Wiesbaden 2011] 181-94, at 188). Later Korakesion became 
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a pirate stronghold, and it was nearby that Pompeius decisively defeated 
the pirates in 67 Bc (Plutarch, Pompeius 28.1). 

Piracy was encouraged by the weakening Seleukid presence in south- 
eastern Anatolia, and the success of renegades such as Tryphon (De Souza, 
Piracy 97-148). How much Tryphon was personally responsible for devel- 
oping piracy is not clear, but he was symptomatic of the increasing law- 
lessness of the era. A second factor stressed by Strabo was the slave trade, 
which was facilitated by greater wealth at Rome after 146 Bc. Another 
element was the political dynamics of the late Hellenistic period, where the 
Ptolemies, including the ruler of Cyprus, who was the brother of Ptolemy 
XII, saw piracy as a weapon that they could use against the Seleukids. 
The Rhodians felt the same way. Strabo gently suggested that at the time of 
Tryphon the Romans disdained any involvement (Vincent Gabrielsen, 
“Piracy and the Slave Trade,” in A Companion to the Hellenistic World 
[ed. Andrew Erskine, Oxford 2003] 389—404, at 396), a comment that 
reveals a negative view of the advent of Roman power in a region that 
Strabo knew well (Fergus Millar, Rome, the Greek World, and the East 
[Chapel Hill, N.C. 2002-6], vol, 1, p. 223). 

Delos, which had been a free city since 166 Bc, became the center of the 
slave trade, and prospered until the Mithridatic Wars (10.5.4), with as 
many at 10,000 slaves a day being processed. The Romans were ambivalent 
about both the slave trade and piracy: in fact the line between piracy and 
mercantilism was not always clear (J. G. Manning, “Hellenistic Traders,” 
in Traders in the Ancient Mediterranean (ed. Timothy Howe, Chicago, Ill. 
2015] 101-39, at 135-6). Nevertheless the Romans sent envoys to the east 
who, in one way or another, investigated the matter: the first was 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the conquerer of Carthage, around 144 BC 
(Harold B. Mattingly, “Scipio Aemilianus’ Eastern Embassy,” CQ 36 
[1986] 491—5), who had a general commission to reach out to the eastern 
dynasts (Diodoros 33.28b). Yet, according to Strabo, the Roman embassy 
was oblivious of the weakness of the Seleukids and how this was allowing 
the Parthians to gain strength: he believed nevertheless that it would have 
been difficult for the Romans to have analyzed things carefully enough to 
avoid the wars with the Parthians that erupted in the first century Bc. 

14.5.3. Most coastal places in Rough Kilikia cannot be located with 
certainty. Arsinoé is the name of two cities on this coast (see below), 
and neither has been identified beyond assumptions based on the 
sequence of names in Strabo’s account. Both would have been established 
in the early third century Bc and named for Arsinoé II, the Ptolemaic 
queen: a letter that the local governor, Thraseas, wrote to her about the 
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founding of the city (one or the other) is preserved as an inscription 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 363-4). Hamaxia (perhaps mod- 
ern Sinekkalest) is in the vicinity of Korakesion. Its name may mean 
“wagon,” and reflect the local timber industry, as loads of wood were 
brought down to the coast. The bestowing of this historic Ptolemaic 
territory on Kleopatra VII was probably in 41-40 Bc when the queen 
and Antonius were together: by November of 38 Bc her governor of 
Kilikia was in place (Duane W. Roller, Cleopatra: A Biography [Oxford 
2010] 82-3). 

Laertes is the fortress at Cebelires, northeast of Korakesion. 
The Selinous (“Celery”) River (perhaps the modern Musa Gay) may be 
the stream that empties into the sea at Selinous (modern Gazipasa). Kragos 
is probably the summit of Guneykalesi. Charadrous (modern Yacacik), 
like most towns in this region, lies at the mouth of a river, and Mt. 
Andriklos (modern Maslan Dag) is just to its east. The Platanistos coast 
extends to the southeast. Cape Anemourion is the southernmost point of 
Anatolia, and Cyprus lies 80 km. to the south: for Cape Krommyon on that 
island, see 14.6.3. The city of Anemourion (modern Eski Anamur) existed 
from at least the fourth century Bc (Pseudo-Skylax 102.1), although noth- 
ing is known about its early history. Extensive excavations have revealed 
the city of the Roman period. Nagidos (modern Bozyagi) is a short 
distance to the east, allegedly a Samian settlement (Pomponius Mela 
1.77). It prospered in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc — walls of that 
period are still visible — but faded thereafter. The second town named 
Arsinoé is along this coast. Melania was merely called a “place” and may 
have been only a navigational point (16.2.33). Kelenderis (modern 
Aydincik) was said to have been a foundation of Sandokos of Syria 
(Apollodoros, Bibliotheke 3.14.3), suggesting an eastern origin, but was 
later inhabited by Samians and became an important point on the coastal 
route to Egypt, which Artemidoros of Ephesos (F116) outlined in reverse, 
from Pelousion at the eastern edge of the Nile delta along the coast as far as 
Korakesion, said to be the westernmost port in Kilikia. 

14.5.4. Holmoi (perhaps near modern Tasuru) is at the western edge of 
the delta of the Kalykadnos River (modern Góksu), the main river of 
Rough Kilikia, whose source is in the plains of Lykaonia. Since antiquity it 
has been an important transportation corridor from the interior to the 
coast, and the river is famous as the one in which Barbarossa drowned in 
1190 during the Third Crusade. Cape Sarpedon (modern Íncekum Burnu) 
is the alluvial headland of the western side of the Kalykadnos delta. 
It marked the western limit of Seleukid territory according to the Peace 
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of Apameia of 188 Bc (Polybios 21.43.14; Livy 38.38.9). Zephyrion is 
probably the eastern promontory of the delta. 

Seleukeia (modern Silifke) was founded by Seleukos I (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.93; Ammianus 14.8.2), between 295 and 281 Bc, through the usual 
process of synoikismos. Little is known about its history, but it seems to have 
remained independent well into the Roman period, and was a center of 
Greek culture. The few visible remains are mostly Roman (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 369-71). 

Athenaios is only known from this account by Strabo. He was accused 
of involvement in the plot against Augustus in 22 Bc led by Fannius 
Caepio. L. Licinius Varro Murena was prosecuted by the future emperor 
Tiberius and executed, but Athenaios was exonerated and returned home 
(Dio 54.3; H. H. Scullard, From the Gracchi to Nero [4th edn, London 
1976] 220; Sarah Pothecary, ""The Chambers of the Dead and the Gates of 
Darkness’: A Glimmer of Political Criticism in Strabo's Geography (Strabo 
14.5.4, 670 C, ll. 22-3, ed. Radt),” Mnemosyne 62 [2009] 206-20): the 
incident is important evidence for the personal involvement of Augustus 
in criminal cases (Millar, Rome, vol. 1, p. 259). Xenarchos was 
a Peripatetic, and some of his writings are preserved, but essentialy 
nothing more is known about his career beyond Strabo's report (Andrea 
Falcon, Aristotelianism in the First Century BCE [Cambridge 2012] 11-12, 
57-63). Where he encountered the geographer is uncertain, but their 
contact demonstrates Strabo's association with the Greek intellectual 
elite of the late republic, those who taught the future Roman leaders 
(Bowersock, Augustus 32—3). Areios Didymos, from Alexandria, was 
another of Octavian's teachers, who advised him in 30 Bc to spare the 
city of Alexandria as well as to eliminate Kaisarion, the son of Kleopatra 
VII and Julius Caesar (Plutarch, Antonius 80—1). 

14.5.5. The Painted Rock is on the coast east of Seleukeia. The second 
Cape Anemourion (see 14.5.3) has not been located. There are no islands 
immediately eastward of the mouth of the Kalykadnos: Krambousa may 
be one of several to its west, perhaps modern Papadula. Cape Korykos is 
not cited elsewhere, but the toponym “Korykos” is common in this region 
(Nicola Biff, “Come il ‘Coricio in ascolto’? (Nota a Heliod. 5,20,2-9)," 
InvLuc 29 [2007] 27—36, at 31-3). The Korykian Cave is probably the 
Sennet Obrugu, a limestone depression with a spring, which Strabo may 
have visited. Saffron, a spice and dye produced from the saffron crocus, 
probably originated in this region, and had been known since prehistoric 
times. It had a variety of uses and could be added to wine (Dalby, Food 
289-90). 
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14.5.6. Elaioussa (modern Ayas) was originally an island, but is now 
connected to the mainland. It is not specifically known before the first 
century BC, when it became part of the Kilikian territory of Kleopatra VII, 
but its earlier role as a pirate stronghold suggests that its utility had already 
been recognized, a locality where the pirates could take advantage of the 
inland timber resources and build their ships. After 30 Bc it passed to 
Amyntas of Galatia, and when he died in 25 Bc it was eventually given to 
Archelaos of Kappadokia, who retained it until his death in ap 17 or 18: 
when Strabo was completing the Geography its future disposition was still 
uncertain. Archelaos made the island his royal residence and called it 
Sebaste, following the fashion of the era in naming royal cities 
after Augustus. Extensive remains are visible. The Lamos River (modern 
Limonlu Cay) is just along the coast from Elaioussa, with the village of 
Lamos at its mouth. 

14.5.7. Mt. Olympos seems badly out of place: its association with 
Zeniketes, whose headquarters were far to the west at Phaselis, places it 
in the Chimaira territory of eastern Lykia (14.3.9). Yet since Zeniketes’ 
control extended from Phaselis to Korykos, he did rule portions of Rough 
Kilikia, and, nevertheless, the name “Olympos” is common. As is usual 
with high mountains, the view from its summit is exaggerated. Zeniketes 
was typical of the local brigands of the early first century Bc: what is known 
about him, including the fiery death of him and his family after his defeat 
by Isauricus in 77 BC, is described by Strabo. 

14.5.8. Soloi (modern Viransehir) is the westernmost town in Level 
Kilikia. It was founded by Greeks from the Peloponnesos, perhaps in the 
early seventh century Bc (Boardman, Greeks Overseas 50), and first men- 
tioned when Xenophon passed through with Cyrus the Younger (Anabasis 
1.2.24). The city suffered at the hands of Tigranes II of Armenia during the 
Mithridatic Wars, and a few years later Pompeius settled pirates there and 
called it Pompeioupolis (Plutarch, Pompeius 28.4). The most visible 
remains are from the Roman imperial period. 

Chrysippos the Stoic, active in the third century Bc, spent much of 
his career in Athens, and made Stoicism an accepted philosophical 
school (Diogenes Laertios 7.179—202). His father, Alexander, was 
from either Soloi or Tarsos. Philemon was a prolific writer of comedies 
in the late fourth and early third centuries Bc, living in Athens and 
perhaps at various royal courts. Several of his plays are familiar in 
adaptations by Plautus. Aratos, who lived at the Macedonian and 
Seleukid courts in the first half of the third centuries Bc, is known 
for his extant Phainomena. 
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14.5.9. Zephyrion, the second place of that name on the Kilikian coast, 
perhaps reflecting the prevailing westerly winds, is located just east of Soloi. 
Anchiale (probably at modern Yümüktepe) lies just inland, and was the 
site of an Assyrian inscription and relief that was first documented by the 
Alexander historians (Aristoboulos of Kassandreia F9; Arrian, Anabasis 
2.5.2-4). There was Assyrian activity in this area in the early seventh 
century BC, when Sennacherib put down a local revolt and pacified the 
region, erecting a commemorative monument in 696 BC, which was 
probably what Alexander saw. Nevertheless the inscription has gone 
through a hellenized recension: the name “Sennacherib” (little known in 
the Greek world) was replaced with Sardanapalos, a familiar if semi- 
mythological Assyrian king (Herodotos 2.150). Arrian reported that the 
figure was clapping his hands; others, including Strabo, wrote that he was 
snapping his fingers, a common pose in Assyrian reliefs. The epigram was 
popularized (and perhaps made more literary) by Choirilos of Iasos, the 
poet of Alexander’s expedition; his version was several lines longer 
(Athenaios 8.336a; Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 193-4). 

14.5.10. Kyinda, in the mountains above Anchiale, has not been located. 
Eumenes of Kardia (see also 12.2.6), a companion of Alexander, used the 
site as his treasury when he was made governor of Kappadokia in the 
settlement after Alexander’s death. He was competing with Antigonos 
I Monopthalmos in 319 Bc. 

Olbe (modern Ugura) is in the mountains north of Seleukeia. 
The name seems primarily to refer to a temple state of unknown extent, 
whose center was at the place later called Diokaisareia. It was an ancient 
sanctuary of Zeus, whose spectacular visible remains are from the Roman 
period. Allegedly the cult was established after the Trojan War, and into 
the Hellenistic period the priest-rulers often bore the name Aias or 
Teukros. In the early third century Bc the state was under Seleukid 
guardianship, and Seleukos I paid for the restoration of the temple. 
The priest-ruler (or guardian of the cult) was named Zenophanes in the 
early first century Bc, whose daughter Aba succeeded to the rule (exactly 
how is not certain), sometime before 40 Bc. Her position was confirmed 
by Antonius and Kleopatra VII, and thus she had both Roman and 
Ptolemaic support, the latter case an example of the extended reach of 
Kleopatra and evidence for one of her dependent monarchs. Moreover, 
mention of Aba, known nowhere else, is another example of Strabo’s 
interest in women of ability. At some time she was overthrown, perhaps 
in the reorganization after Actium, but her descendants continued in 
power (Jones, Cities 199, 207). 
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The Kydnos River (modern Tarsos Cay), despite its fame in history and 
literature, is a minor stream, hardly visible today. Its sources are on the 
southern slopes of the Tauros about 65 km. inland, but the city of Tauros 
has not been located. Some remnants of the lake known as Rhegma are 
visible today on the coast. 

14.5.11. Equinoctial sunrise and sunset would mean a due east—west line, 
which is essentially true if one cuts across the Pamphylian Gulf and ignores 
the northern turn across Kilikia. Then, having reached the northeastern 
corner of the Mediterranean, the coast turns sharply to the south. To the 
west of Anatolia it was seen as continuing in a straight line as far as the Pillars 
of Herakles, a generalization that ignores the deep indentation of the Adriatic 
and the sea west of Italy, but reflects not only basic sailing directions but the 
concept of the east-west prime parallel of Eratosthenes, which extends from 
the Pillars of Herakles through Issos, the town at the northeastern corner of 
the Mediterranean, and on to India (Roller, Eratosthenes 24—6). 

Strabo saw Anatolia as a peninsula, a concept that he established at the 
beginning of his discussion of the region (12.1.3), extending from Amisos 
on the Black Sea all the way around to Tarsos. A line from Tarsos to 
Amisos is the shortest distance across Anatolia, yet Strabo was at pains to 
make it clear that Issos, about 110 km. east of Tarsos, was the actual 
southeastern limit of the peninsula: he seems to have been arguing against 
an unnamed source that disputed which town should be taken as the 
southern point of the isthmus. 

14.5.12. Tarsos, lying on the Kydnos River about 15 km. inland, is the 
most famous town in southeastern Anatolia, perhaps most remembered for 
the meeting between Kleopatra VII and Antonius that took place in 41 Bc, 
and her spectacular sail up the Kydnos in her thalamegos (the “barge” of 
literature: Plutarch, Aztonius 26.1—3). Little of the river is visible today, and 
the ancient city itself is virtually unknown. It had existed since prehistoric 
times, far before Triptolemos of Argos was said to have come seeking Io. 
Greeks perhaps arrived in the eighth century Bc (Boardman, Greeks 
Overseas 45—6) while the city was still an Assyrian outpost. It came under 
Persian and then Seleukid control, and was made the capital of the Roman 
province of Cilicia after Pompeius' settlement of the matter of the pirates. 
But it was famous as Antonius' headquarters after the Battle of Philippi, 
when he was settling the affairs of the East that had been disrupted by 
Brutus and Cassius. Part of this process was to summon all the eastern 
monarchs and assure their loyalty, most notably Kleopatra's. Antonius 
stayed in Tarsus until the end of 41 Bc, when he joined the queen for 
a vacation in Egypt. 
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The deleterious cold waters of the Kydnos were notorious: Alexander 
the Great swam in the river and became quite ill, yet they were also said to 
cure gout (Pliny, Natural History 31.11; Plutarch, Alexander 19.1-2; Arrian, 
Anabasis 2.4.7-10). 

14.5.13. By the late second century Bc, Tarsos had become a notable 
educational center, especially with its several schools of rhetoric. 
As a cosmopolitan multi-ethnic city with a long history, it was well suited 
for this role. Located where the Anatolian, Greek, Syrian, and Levantine 
worlds came together, it had a tradition of educating its local population, 
which often went elsewhere for professional careers. In naming ten promi- 
nent scholars from Tarsos, Strabo ranked it second only to the intellectual 
prominence of Rhodes. 

14.5.14. Strabo’s account is an important record of happenings in Tarsos 
especially during the period of transition from the era of Antonius and 
Kleopatra to that of Augustus (Carlo Franco, “Tarso tra Antonio 
e Ottaviano (Strabone 14,5,14)," Rudiae 18 [2006] 311-39). Antipatros, of 
the second half of the second century Bc, was the teacher of Panaitios of 
Rhodes (14.2.13), and was the most prominent Stoic ofthe era. Archedemos 
is little known beyond also being an important Stoic of the period: Strabo's 
own Stoic training led him to emphasize a number of Stoics who are barely 
remembered today. Nestor, a Platonist, from the late first century BC, was 
the teacher of the future emperor Tiberius as well as Augustus’ nephew 
Marcellus (Lucian, Makrobioi 21; Bowersock, Augustus 34—5). Athenodoros 
Kordylion was the teacher of M. Porcius Cato, the famous republican of 
the mid-first century Bc, and lived part of his life in Pergamon (Plutarch, 
Cato the Younger 10). 

Athenodoros son of Sandon, or Kananites (an unknown location, 
perhaps a suburb), went to Rome and was associated with Cicero, becom- 
ing the teacher and intimate of Octavian. He travelled widely in the 
imperial service, including a visit to Petra, unusual for this era 
(Bowersock, Augustus 39—40). He was also a friend of Strabo's. In old age 
he asked Augustus to be allowed to retire to his home city, and the Princeps 
gave him one last commission: to deal with the tyrant Boethos, who had 
been placed in charge of Tarsos by Antonius but was not proving accep- 
table to the new regime. He was a good public speaker, but also had the 
habit of misappropriating public funds. When Athenodoros arrived, prob- 
ably in the early 20s Bc, he attempted unsuccessfully to restrain Boethus, 
and then, using his imperial authority, removed him, one of several 
attempts by Augustus to rectify unsatisfactory situations left over from 
the era of Antonius. When Athenodoros died, not long afterward, he was 
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succeeded as imperial legate by Nestor, demonstrating Augustus’ ability at 
tapping local resources as Roman representatives at the civic level. 
Athenodoros had a sharp and witty tongue, as the anecdotes preserved by 
Strabo demonstrate, and he also wrote a treatise on the tides and the nature 
of the Ocean (3.5.7). 

14.5.15. Ploutiades and Diogenes are little known: the latter may be the 
author of a textbook on philosophy, probably with an Epicurean slant, 
perhaps from the late second century Bc and used by Diogenes Laertios 
(10.26, etc.). Artemidoros was probably from the early first century Bc and 
lived in Alexandria (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 2, p. 688). Diodoros 
wrote a tomb epitaph for Themistokles (Greek Anthology 7.235; he was 
perhaps also the author of 7.700, 701). Dionysiades was active in the early 
third century Bc, as his inclusion in the Pleiades demonstrates. This was 
a list from the time of Ptolemy II that took its name from the constellation 
and catalogued the seven outstanding tragedians of the era. Like all such 
lists, those included vary. Strabo was the first to mention it, and there is no 
comprehensive catalogue extant, but individuals are cited as belonging to 
the Pleiades in the Suda and elsewhere (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 2, 
pp. 871-2). Many on the list, including Dionysiades, are obscure. 

14.5.16. The Pyramos River was discussed previously (12.2.4) because of 
its prominent estuary: one could sail from its mouth straight to Soloi in 
Cyprus. Mallos has not been exactly located, and may have vanished due 
to siltation, but lies on the Pyramos, perhaps around modern Kizltahta. 
It existed from at least the fourth century Bc (Pseudo-Skylax 102.1), and 
probably much earlier, and was allegedly an Argive foundation. Alexander 
stopped here in the autumn of 333 Bc and made offerings to Amphilochos 
(Arrian, Anabasis 2.5.9), whose story, along with those of his fellow pro- 
phets Mopsos and Kalchas, Strabo had previously recounted (14.1.27). 
The most famous citizen of Mallos was Krates, the Homeric scholar and 
geographer of the second century Bc, whom Strabo cited a number of 
times. Margarsa (probably modern Dórtdirek) is near the mouth of the 
Pyramos. 

14.5.17. The Aleian Plain is the interior part of the Kilikian plain, inland 
from Mallos. Philotas was the commander of Alexander's cavalry, and as 
such was regularly detached from the main body of the expedition (Heckel, 
Who's Who 216—18). In the autumn of 333 BC, he was sent from Tarsos by an 
inland route to Mallos, while Alexander went along the coast to Margarsa. 
Amphilochos, the Argive prophet, was buried there, allegedly killed by 
Apollo; another tradition reported that he and Mopsos killed each other in 
single combat (Apollodoros, Bibliotheke, Epitome 6.19). 
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14.5.18. Aigaiai (modern Yumurtalik) lies on the coast east of Mallos. 
It was a Macedonian foundation — tradition even attributed it to Alexander 
himself — but is hardly known before the second century Bc. The city 
became an important naval station in Roman times (Lucan 3.227; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 355—7). To the northeast, isolated hills in 
the Kilikian plain force a passage along the sea through the Amanian 
Gates, one of a number of routes from Kilikia into Syria: exact identifica- 
tion from among several possibilities is not certain, and the name seems to 
have been applied to more than one. Alexander passed through here 
in November 333 Bc (Polybios 12.17.2; Walbank, Historical Commentary, 
vol. 2, pp. 364-6). Mt. Amanos (see 11.12.2) is the long spur of the Tauros 
extending to the south and marking the effective boundary between Kilikia 
and Syria. 

Tarkondimotos I was a local Kilikian dynast, whose ancestral home was 
on the western slopes of Mt. Amanos. He was a reliable Roman ally when 
Pompeius was in the region in the 6os Bc, and earned the favor of Cicero 
when he was governor in 51-50 BC (Cicero, Letters to His Friends 15.1.2). He 
began calling himself “king of Kilikia,” but whether or not this was with 
official Roman endorsement is not clear. He was wary of the competing 
interests of Kleopatra VII, yet fought along with her and Antonius at 
Actium, where he was killed in an engagement with Agrippa (Plutarch, 
Antonius 61; Dio 50.14.2; Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 187-915; Syme, 
Anatolica 161-5). 

14.5.19. Issos (modern Yesik Hüyük) was of little importance historically 
except as the place that Alexander defeated Dareios HI of Persia 
in November of 333 Bc (Arrian, Anabasis 2.7-12; Polybios 12.17). It was 
also of interest to geographers as the northeasternmost point of the 
Mediterranean, at the head of the Issic Gulf. The small Pinaros River 
(modern Deli Cay) flows just east of the city: the battle lines in 333 BC were 
drawn up on opposite sides of the stream (Walbank, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 367-9). 

The list of five cities in the border zone between Kilikia and Syria runs 
from south to north. For Rhosos, see 16.2.8. Myriandros was a Phoenician 
trading post in 400 Bc (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.4.6), but faded thereafter: it 
was probably at Ada Tepe north of Rhosos. Alexandria, generally known 
as Alexandria By Issos (modern Iskendurun) is not documented before 
the second century Bc, and was probably a foundation of Antiochos IV 
(ruled 175—164 BC), yet this is not certain (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Syria 73-6). Nikopolis was near Issos, founded by either Alexander or 
a later dynast as a memorial to the battle, and may have been at modern 
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Islahiye (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 120-1). Mopsou Hestia 
(“The Hearth of Mopsos,” at modern Yakapinar), a prehistoric mound 
that came to be associated with the prophet Mopsos, is about 30 km. from 
Mallos at a major crossing of the Pyramos (a Roman bridge and other 
remains are still visible). The Sanctuary of Sarpedonian Artemis is not 
otherwise known, but may have been near Cape Sarpedon in western 
Kilikia (14.5.4). 

14.5.20. For Seleukeia in Pieria, around the end of Mt. Amanos from 
Rhosos and the first locality indubitably in Syria, see 16.2.4, 7. The distance 
straight across the Gulf of Issos to Soloi, 1,000 stadia (about 200 km.), is 
reasonable. 

14.5.21. At this point in the Geography Strabo has ended his account of 
Kilikia, and indeed of all Anatolia. The remainder of Part 5 is Homeric 
commentary, with a focus on ethnic groups in Anatolia, and matters such 
as the seeming inconsistency between the Kilikians at Troy (who came 
from the Troad: Homer, iad 6.397, 415) and the historic Kilikians in the 
southeast, who were known since at least the fifth century Bc, mentioned 
frequently by Herodotos. Much of this had been covered previously in 
Strabo's consideration of the Trojan Catalogue and the toponyms cited 
there. Strabo's primary sources for his current argument were Apollodoros 
of Athens and Ephoros of Kyme. 

14.5.22. The critique is directed against Apollodoros, who, in Strabo's 
view, defined the limits of the peninsula of Anatolia incorrectly, placing its 
northern boundary at Sinope (instead of Amisos), which is west of the 
mouth of the Halys. Apollodoros believed that the Trojan allies only lived 
west of the Sinope-Issos line, something that Strabo had already shown to 
be incorrect (12.3.4). Moreover, he objected to Apollodoros' assumption 
that the peninsula of Anatolia was triangular, since he had ignored the 
fourth, landward side. The figures for this side vary from 3,000 stadia 
(about 600 km., perhaps Apollodoros' distance) to half that (perhaps from 
Artemidoros of Ephesos), which is more accurate. The Circuit of the Earth 
attributed to Apollodoros was probably not by him, but a work by an 
unknown author of the late second or first century Bc (Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 8, p. 129). Strabo also made the valid complaint that Apollodoros used 
the Chelidoniai (14.2.1) to define the southwest corner of Anatolia, since 
they are on the eastern borders of Lykia, yet well east of where the coast 
turns north in the vicinity of Knidos. 

14.5.23. Strabo's summary of Ephoros’ account (F162) of the ethnic 
groups of Anatolia was in all probability taken from Apollodoros, rather 
than directly from the earlier scholar. Another version of Ephoros' report 
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(Pseudo-Skymnos F25, from about 100 BC) is quite different. Central to the 
issue is the definition of Anatolia, which Strabo had already discussed 
(14.5.22), and which had been a matter of debate since at least the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 1.28). Possible eastern limits of the peninsula, at the 
north end, include Sinope, the mouth of the Halys, and Amisos. 

14.5.24. The Chalybians (12.3.19) were a particular concern: Strabo 
believed that they were east of the maximum defined limits of Anatolia, 
in other words east of Amisos (and thus east of both Sinope and the mouth 
of the Halys). Herodotos (1.28), however, placed them west of the Halys, 
and Xenophon (Anabasis 5.5.1), not much later, put them east of the river. 
This suggests that they may have been moving around in the fifth 
century BC, and Ephoros, writing after the middle of the following century, 
was anachronistic in placing them so far west. For Antipatros of Derbe, see 
12.6.3. 

Strabo had already reported that he considered the Lydians and the 
Meionians to be the same peoples (13.3.2), but his criticism of Ephoros' 
failure to mention the former is weakened by the fact that they appear in 
the list of Pseudo-Skymnos (F25), which demonstrates that in all prob- 
ability Ephoros did include them. 

14.5.25. "Mixed peoples" probably refers to ethnic groups that are both 
Greek and non-Greek, but Strabo did not understand what Ephoros meant 
by this, or who the non-Greek groups were (Paolo Desideri, ^Eforo 
e Strabone sui ‘populi misti? (Str. xiv, 5. 23-6)," in Autocoscienza 
e rappresentazione dei populi nell'antichità |ed. Marta Sordi, Milan 1992] 
19-31). Presumably Apollodoros had not explained this in his recension of 
Ephoros’ text, and thus Strabo was himself confused. 

14.5.26. Strabo objected to the belief that the Greek peoples consisted of 
the Ionians (including the Athenians), Dorians, and Aiolians. It is difficult 
to understand his point, since this had long been the standard view 
of Greek ethnicity. Moreover, he felt that the Dorians and Aiolians 
should be combined, a view historically and linguistically anomalous. 
Without knowing what Ephoros actually said, Strabo’s critique becomes 
inscrutable. 

The seventeenth ethnic group of Anatolia, the Galatians, could not have 
been on Ephoros’ list, as Strabo well realized, since they did not come to 
Anatolia until half a century after Ephoros wrote. 

14.5.27. Continuing the critique of Apollodoros, Strabo did not agree 
with his reasoning regarding Homer’s failure to mention certain peoples: 
that a particular ethnic group was not in a given region at that time, or that 
it was part of another group. Strabo pointed out that this did not apply to 
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Kappadokia or other districts in central Anatolia. His polemic against 
Apollodoros is difficult to follow — again the lack of Ephoros' actual text 
continues to be a problem — but Strabo seems to be saying that it would 
have been better if Apollodoros had focused on the problems with Homer's 
views, such as his alleged failure to mention the Lydians, rather than 
assumed issues with the Homeric text. 

14.5.28. Strabo had discussed the matter of the Halizonians previously, at 
great length (12.3.20—4). They were mentioned twice by Homer (Miad 
2.856, 5.39), yet had long been a concern for Homeric commentators, 
since their location could not easily be determined, with the result that 
there was extensive emendation of the text. 

There follows an interesting catalogue of the sources of wealth of the early 
dynasts of Anatolia, which may come from a treatise on the history of 
mining, a subject of continual interest to Strabo. Tantalos, the father of 
Pelops, lived around Mt. Sipylos and relied on the mineral resources in 
that region. Mt. Pangaion was near Philippi, and had gold and silver 
mines (7.F16b); how this region connected with Kadmos, the founder of 
Thebes, is not clear. Priam of Troy exploited the mines in the northern Troad 
(13.1.23), and in Hellenistic times their tailings were being examined for gold 
residue. Midas of Phrygia, whose reputation is synonymous with gold, was 
said to obtain the ore from Mt. Bermion in Macedonia (7.F14a). The Lydian 
kings mined not only the slopes of Mt. T'molos, above Sardis (13.4.5), but also 
the northern Kaikos plain, although the unnamed town cannot be located. 

14.5.29. In his final comments about Apollodoros' inadequacies, Strabo 
repeated what he had written previously about the Phrygians and the 
location of Askania. Again the matter is opaque because of the lack of 
the original sources and a failure to recognize the complete implications of 
the movements of Anatolian peoples. Issues regarding the Mysians and 
Phrygians were discussed previously at 7.3.25. 


Part 6: Cyprus 


14.6.1. The island of Cyprus, the third largest in the Mediterranean, lies as 
little as 80 km. off the coast of Kilikia, with the Pamphylian Sea lying to its 
northwest. The Issic Gulf (the northeast corner of the Mediterranean) is to 
the east and the Egyptian Sea (the generic name for much of the eastern 
Mediterranean) is to the south. For the Libyan and Karpathian Seas, see 
2.5.19—20, 10.5.13-14. 

14.6.2. The recognized circumference of Cyprus today is 649 km., and 
Strabo's 3,420 stadia is close to this. The maximum distance across the 
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island lengthwise is about 145 km.; Strabo’s figure, presumably following 
the roads, is about 280 km. Selinous in Rough Kilikia had not been 
previously mentioned, but is presumably the site at Kale Tepe at the 
mouth of the Selinous River (for which, see 14.5.3). It is not the closest 
mainland point (which would be around Anemourion), but represents 
a sailing route. Characterizing Cyprus as an oblong rectangle is meaningful 
only if the long northeastern peninsula were not considered, where it 
narrows to only a few kilometers wide. 

14.6.3. Strabo’s periplous of Cyprus begins at Cape Krommyon (“Onion 
Cape,” modern Cape Kormakitis), on the west central part of the north 
coast, which is the closest point to the mainland. The periplous continues 
around the island in a clockwise direction. Lapathos (or Lapethos) is about 
25 km. to the east: the site had been occupied since the Bronze Age, but 
local tradition was that the obscure Praxandros from Therapna in Lakonia 
was the founder (Lykophron, Alexandra 586—91). Nagidos (14.5.3) on the 
mainland is slightly east of due north from Lapathos. The Aphrodision is 
50 km. farther east, where the island begins to narrow into its long north- 
eastern peninsula. The sanctuary does not seem to predate the Hellenistic 
period: the earliest mention is from an inscription of the second century Bc 
(K. Nikolaou, "Aphrodision," PECS 70). The distance across the island to 
Salamis is about 25 km. 

The Achaian Cape is to the east: its name suggests some contact with 
the Aegean Bronze Age. Teukros, who was mentioned frequently by 
Homer, survived the war, but his father Telamon refused to allow him to 
return home to Salamis in Attika because of his failure to avenge the death 
of his half-brother Aias, so he came to Cyprus and founded its Salamis 
(Pindar, Nemean 4.46—8; Lykophron, Alexandra 450—78). 

Karpasia (modern Rizokarpaso) lies almost at the eastern extremity of 
the island, and was an important city in Classical and Hellenistic times. 
Prominent remains of the harbor moles are visible. The Karpasian Islands 
(modern Aspronisi and Gynaikopetraes) are 8 km. south of the town, 
but on the other coast of the island. Olympos (modern Kinanero 
Vouno) is the name for at least the eastern end of the long northeastern 
promontory. Foundations of the Temple of Aphrodite Akraia are visible at 
modern Cape Apostolos Andreas on the eastern tip of Cyprus. The Kleides 
are just off the east end of the island. 

On the southern side is Salamis, whose extensive remains indicate its 
importance. It was the seat of the one of the local pre-Hellenistic dynasties. 
Aristos the historian wrote about Alexander, probably in the late Hellenistic 
period, and recounted the improbable tale that a Roman embassy to 
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Alexander — not in itself impossible — made an unlikely prophecy of Rome's 
future greatness (FGrHist #143; Arrian, Anabasis 7.15.5—6; Pearson, Lost 
Histories 254—5). 

Arsinoé, one of several places with this name on Cyprus, is a short 
distance along the coast from Salamis, at modern Famagusta. Like all such 
towns, it was probably founded by Ptolemy II in honor of his wife Arsinoé 
II (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 136—7). Leukolla is just to the 
south, although its exact location is unknown. Cape Pedalion (modern 
Cape Greco) is the southeastern corner of Cyprus. The local Sanctuary to 
Aphrodite would have been on the hill to the north. Kition (modern 
Larnaka), another important city on the island, is about 40 km. to the west. 
It has been consistently important since the Bronze Age, and remains the 
embarkation point for the Levant. There is extensive archaeological material 
of all periods. Zenon, who came to Athens in the late fourth century Bc and 
taught in the Painted Stoa in the Agora, established Stoicism as a philoso- 
phical discipline (Diogenes Laertios 7.1—160). Apollonios the physician, active 
in the first half of the first century BC, was an empiricist who wrote on 
orthopedic surgery, a work dedicated to either Ptolemy XII or Ptolemy of 
Cyprus (Fabio Stok, “Apollonios of Kiton,” EANS 113). 

Amathous, east of modern Limassol, was an important city from at least 
Archaic times, as its extensive remains testify. A local tradition believed that 
this was where Theseus abandoned Ariadne, and her tomb was still visible 
in Hellenistic times (Plutarch, Theseus 20.2—4). Interestingly, this is one of 
the few places in the Greek world where the name “Strabo” was documen- 
ted, on a sepuchral cippus, but nothing is known that would connect it to 
the geographer (Alexander S. Murray et al., Excavations in Cyprus [London 
1900] 96). 

Palaia and the local Mt. Olympos have not been located. Cape 
Kourias (modern Akrotiri) is the southernmost point of Cyprus, and 
Thronoi is perhaps the modern Cape Pyla, in the southeastern part of 
the island, but Strabo’s distance between the two (about 150 km.) is far too 
large. To be sure, much of his information is based on sailing routes and 
navigational points, which may provide distances that seem unusually 
long. 

Kourion, west of modern Limassol, was an Argive foundation 
(Herodotos 5.113), another of the major cities of early Cyprus, with remains 
from the Mycenaean period into late Roman times. Hedylos was an 
epigrammatist of the third century Bc who lived at the court of Ptolemy 
II. A few of his poems survive, but the authenticity of the material collected 
under his name was disputed within two centuries of his death (Greek 
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Anthology |ed. A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, Cambridge 1965], vol. 2, 
p. 289). The point about the swimming deer is that a journey from Kilikia 
to Kourion would be unlikely, even with a favorable wind, since they 
would have to go around Cyprus. Deer were able to swim to islands (Pliny, 
Natural History 8.114), but the distances involved from the mainland to 
Cyprus make the circumstances of the epigram appear unlikely. 

Kourion is not really at the southwestern corner of Cyprus, but may 
have been considered so for purposes of navigation. Yet the entire account 
of western Cyprus is difficult to relate to actual topogaphy (see 14.6.6; 
Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen, “Strabo and Ptolemy on the Geography of 
Western Cyprus,” SO 74 [1999] 151-62). The unnamed promontory 
from which people were thrown who, in some way, violated an altar of 
Apollo, is presumably just to the west of Kourion; the custom is remindful 
of a similar ritual on the island of Leukas (10.2.9). Treta and Boosoura 
have not been specifically located, but are probably the promontories 
immediately west of Kourion. 

Old Paphos (Palaipaphos, at modern Kouklia) was the location of the 
famous Sanctuary of Paphian Aphrodite. The name Old Paphos only 
came into use when the new city was founded a few kilometers to the west 
in the fourth century Bc. Old Paphos was an ancient town, with prehistoric 
origins, founded by Agapenor of Tegea, who fought at Troy but was blown 
to Cyprus on his return home (Pausanias 8.5.2). The sanctuary was perhaps 
the most famous one of Aphrodite in the Greek world, and remained 
important into the Roman period. Extensive remains of both the townsite 
and sanctuary are visible. 

The Zephyria (“Western”) Promontory is the southwestern point of 
Cyprus. The second Arsinoé was perhaps in the bay near the promontory, 
and, presumably, had a similar history as other sites of the same name 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Europe 136). Hierokepia is just to the east 
of New Paphos. Paphos, or New Paphos, was founded at the end of the 
fourth century Bc by Nikokles II, the last indigenous king, about 15 km. 
west of the old city. When Ptolemy I took control of the island in 295 Bc, it 
became the capital, a status that it retained into the Roman period. Most of 
the visible remains are from that era. It was a port for traffic for Alexandria, 
to the southwest. Strabo's distance of about 725 km. is quite long (the 
direct route is closer to 485 km.), but the shipping lane probably went due 
south to the Egyptian coast and then west. 

Akamas is the northwestern promontory of Cyprus, where the coast 
turns toward the east. Just to its east is the third Arsinoé, and the most 
important, founded by Ptolemy II on the site of Marion, which had been 
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destroyed in 312 Bc (Diodoros 19.79.4; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Europe 134-6). Ruins are visible north of the modern town of Polis, and to 
the east is the possible location of the Grove of Zeus. Soloi, at the head of 
a deep bay on the northwest coast, was allegedly an Athenian foundation: 
Akamas was the son of Theseus and Phaidra (Diodoros 4.62.1). Yet the site 
had been inhabited since the Bronze Age, and the city was wealthy due to 
the exploitation of the regional copper mines. There are remains of all 
periods, including, possibly, those of the Sanctuary of Aphrodite and Isis. 

Stasanor was probably a member of the ruling family of Soloi, and 
joined the expedition of Alexander when it was in the Levant or Egypt. 
After Alexander’s death he was assigned various satrapies in the far east 
(Heckel, Who Who 255). Limenia may be at modern Limniti just west of 
Soloi. The circuit of the island then concludes, having reached Cape 
Krommyon again, north of Soloi. 

14.6.4. Damastes of Sigeion, from the fifth century Bc, was not looked 
upon with favor as an historian by either Eratosthenes or Strabo 
(Eratosthenes, Geography F13 = 1.3.1). His positioning of Hierokepia, in the 
south, was corrected by Eratosthenes, but erroneously, for it was actually 
near New Paphos (14.6.3). 

14.6.5. Cypriot wine was one of the better vintages of the eastern 
Mediterranean (Pliny, Natural History 14.74). Eratosthenes (Geography, 
F130) provided an important account of copper mining on the island, 
which had existed since prehistoric times. The mines were in the hinter- 
land above Soloi, as well as in the interior uplands to the southeast, around 
Tamassos (at modern Politiko), probably the Temese of Homer (Odyssey 
1.184), known even then as a copper mining center. In later times it was the 
seat of one of the indigenous kingdoms. Chalkanthite, or copper sulphide, 
had extensive medical uses: the Cypriot variety was the best (Pliny, Natural 
History 34.123—7). Also of particular interest is the account of deforestation, 
resulting from mining, shipbuilding, and the clearing of fields, but seen 
more as a virtue than a problem. Deforestation had long existed in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and had become a significant issue by Hellenistic 
times, when wood shortages began to develop (Russell Meiggs, Trees and 
Timber in the Ancient Mediterranean World [Oxford 1982] 371—403). 

14.6.6. Archaic and Classical Cyprus consisted of a number of regional 
kingdoms. In 295 Bc, Ptolemy I took over the island, which was of value 
because of its resources and its position as a stepping stone to Anatolia and 
the Aegean. All the local kingdoms were dissolved (Günther Hölbl, 
A History of the Ptolemaic Empire |tr. Tina Saavedra, London 2001] 23). 
It remained under Ptolemaic control until the first century Bc, when the 
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island fell victim to both the deteriorating conditions in that kingdom as 
well as Roman instability. Ptolemy of Cyprus, the uncle of Kleopatra VII, 
was the last king, and saw the island annexed by the Romans, largely for 
financial reasons. He was uncooperative in providing a ransom for Publius 
Claudius (Clodius) Pulcher, the infamous demagogue of the 50s Bc, who 
had been captured by pirates. M. Porcius Cato then occupied the island for 
the Romans, and Ptolemy committed suicide (Sullivan, Near Eastern 
Royalty 236-7). Cyprus was provincialized, but was returned to Ptolemaic 
control, either in 47 Bc by Julius Caesar (who gave it to Arsinoé IV, the 
sister of Kleopatra), or later by Antonius. Kleopatra eventually controlled 
the island, and retained it until her death, when it reverted to the Romans 
(Roller, Cleopatra 65). 


BOOK I5 


Indike and the Persian Plateau 


Book 15 is about India (Greek “Indike”) and the territory to its west, the 
Persian plateau (Nicola Biff, L'Estremo Oriente di Strabone: Libri xv della 
Geografia [Bari 2005]). It is not clear why Strabo decided to leave the Syrian 
border, which he had touched at the end of Book 14, and go to India, and 
then proceed back to the west and the Atlantic coast of Africa. It may be 
that he was inspired by Eratosthenes, who began his Geography with India 
and then moved west. At its northwestern edge, Book 15 connects with 
Book r1, and with Book 16 on the western side of the Persian territory. 


Parti: Indike 


15.1.1. As usual, Strabo looked ahead to his program for the remainder of 
the Geography. “Outside the Tauros” means the territories on its southern 
side, east of the Mediterranean: in other words, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
areas to the east as far as India. Strabo also reminded his readers that Libya 
(Africa), the third and final continent, was yet to be examined. 

15.1.2. India (Indike) was the most exotic of the lands known to the 
Greek world, and it was well understood that contradictory and improb- 
able data emanated from the region. Greeks first learned about it in the late 
sixth century Bc, when Skylax of Karyanda reported on the Indos River and 
his sail back to the Red Sea, having been commissioned by Dareios I of 
Persia; slightly later Hekataios of Miletos described the territory. Both 
these sources survive in only a few fragments (Klaus Karttunen, /ndia 
in Early Greek Literature [Helsinki 1989] 65-73), and it is only with 
Herodotos (5.3) that there is any kind of specific information. He noted 
that the Indians were the most populous nation on earth, which gives 
validity to Strabo’s comment that even those who had gone to India did 
not see much of it: in his day most of the data were limited to the Indos and 
Ganges valleys, with some scattered material about regions to their south. 
The contradictions between the reports (Strabo cited thirteen) of various 
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members of Alexander’s expedition were notorious, and there were others 
who wrote on India who had not even been there. The evidence for the 
status of India in the last centuries Bc — the period relevant to Strabo — is 
visually depicted in Irfan Habib and Faiz Habib, Atlas of Ancient Indian 
History (Oxford 2012), Maps 7-8 and pp. 38-68. 

15.1.3. Apollodoros of Artemita wrote in the late second century Bc or 
early in the following century (after the time of Eukratides of Baktria, who 
died in 145 Bc). Strabo had already criticized the errors in his Parthika 
(1.3.21), and noted that in regard to India he was not only derivative but 
wrong. It was commonly believed that there were hundreds of cities in 
Baktria (Justin, Epitome 41.1.8, 41.4.5): the thousand cities was perhaps an 
exaggeration, but the region had a high degree of urbanization (Karttunen, 
India in Early Greek Literature 39). It is not clear why Kos, the Aegean 
island settled by Merops, should be the standard for comparison with 
Indian cities (a belief repeated at 15.1.33), but it may reflect the period of 
309—308 BC, when Ptolemy I was in residence on the island and the future 
Ptolemy II was born there (Diodoros 20.27.35; Theokritos 17.53—75; 
Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 318-19). This might suggest 
that the comparison originated in the account of Alexander's expedition by 
Ptolemy I. 

15.1.4. The Ganges may have been known to Greeks from the time of 
Alexander, or shortly thereafter (15.1.57), but Strabo was one of the first 
extant authors to discuss the river. In the early Hellenistic period it was 
easier to reach its lower parts overland, from the Indos drainage. Sometime 
later the route around India was discovered by Greeks, first reported 
a generation after Strabo in the Periplous of the Erythraian Sea (63), written 
shortly after aD 40 by an author based in Alexandria (Casson, Periplus 
6-10). Strabo’s point is well taken: even in his day India was little known, 
despite many authors who claimed the contrary. 

Pandion was the monarch of the Pandya kingdom in southern India (the 
naming of a king after his country was common), whose embassy 
to Augustus was perhaps in 25 Bc at Tarragona in Spain (Augustus, Res 
gestae 31; Halfmann, Itinera 160). Poros was the famous king who engaged 
Alexander; the “another Poros” sent an embassy to Augustus at Antioch on 
the Orontes in 20 Bc (15.1.73). For Kalanos and the sophist who burned 
himself at Athens, see 15.1.68, 73. 

15.1.5. Nearchos, from Crete (FGrHist #133) was a member of 
Alexander's expedition, and was most remembered for commanding the 
fleet that sailed down the Indos and back to the Persian Gulf in 326—324 BC 
(Heckel, Who's Who 171-3). His account of the voyage was cited over thirty 
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times by Strabo. Semiramis was a legendary Assyrian queen, remembered 
as a great builder (Herodotos 1.184), who allegedly made an expedition to 
India, and whose memory Alexander exploited to his own advantage. 
It was disputed whether she had actually reached India (see 15.2.5). It was 
also believed that Cyrus the Great had gone to India: this was unlikely, yet 
as early as the beginning of the fourth century Bc it was said that he had 
ruled the territory (Xenophon, Kyropaideia 1.1.4). 

15.1.6. Megasthenes (FGrHist #715) was active in the late fourth 
century BC, probably stationed at Alexandria in Arachosia and then at 
the court of Chandragupta (Greek Sandrakottos, reigned 318—294 BC), the 
Mauyran king at Pataliputra (Greek Palibothra or Palimbothra, modern 
Patna) on the Ganges. He wrote an /ndika in four books (Bosworth, 
“Historical Setting" 122-3). It was believed that India had never been 
conquered previously to Alexander (except by Dionysos and Herakles), 
and that Indians never ventured militarily outside their own territory: thus 
Strabo listed several former conquerers who never made it to India. For 
Sesostris and Tearkon, see 1.3.21. Nabokodrosoros is the famous 
Nebuchadnessar (ruled 605—562 Bc). Idanthyrsos was the Skythian king 
against whom Dareios I of Persia made his expedition in 515 Bc (7.3.8; 
Herodotos 4.127). The Hydrakians are otherwise unknown. 

15.1.7. Eratosthenes (Geography F21) objected to the use of myth in 
Megasthenes’ Indika, especially his report on the alleged early travels of 
Dionysos and Herakles. Dionysos’ wanderings, first recounted in the 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysos, were extended by the fifth century Bc to 
include Baktria (Euripides, Bacchants 13-17). He was also associated with 
Mt. Nysa. This was almost certainly a locality in southwestern Anatolia, 
where he was born (Homer, Iad 6.132—3), but Herodotos (3.97) knew of 
a Nysa in a remote location at the end of the earth, and Alexander came to 
a city allegedly of that name somewhere in the upper Indos drainage (see 
15.1.8; Arrian, Anabasis 5.1.1-6), which thus allowed Dionysos’ travels to be 
extended that far. The play of Sophokles has not been identified. Herakles, 
although generally associated with the far west, also travelled throughout 
the entire world. 

15.1.8. Those with Alexander sought to find evidence of the earlier 
journeys of Dionysos, Herakles, and Prometheus. In the case of 
Dionysos, they found a local cult that produced wine and which seemed 
to have similarities with that of the Greek god, as well as suggestive 
toponyms. The city of Nysa was the strongest evidence, supported by 
local grapevines (although oddly they did not mature), and there was also 
nearby Mt. Meros, remindful of the Greek world for "thigh" and thus 
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reminiscent of the birthing tale of the god. There may have been a Greek 
settlement somewhere in Baktria, and the name may survive as modern 
Nuristan (Karttunen, India in Early Greek Literature 55-6). Alexander, the 
presumed descendant of both Dionysos and Herakles, promoted such tales 
as much as possible. 

For the Sydrakians and Sibians, see 15.1.33. Aornos, which Herakles 
failed to conquer, may be the site of a local myth, somewhere in north- 
western India; various attempts to locate it have been inconclusive (Paul 
Bernard, “L’Aornos Bactrien et l'Aornos Indien. Philostrate et Taxila: 
Géographie, mythe, et réalité," Topoi 6 [1996] 475—530, at 483-7). For 
Prometheus and the Caucasus, and how his story was manipulated by 
Alexander and his followers, see 11.5.5. 

15.1.9. The issue of manipulating geography in order to flatter Alexander 
was a long-standing outrage to scholars: Eratosthenes was perhaps the first 
to analyze the problem in detail (Eratosthenes, Geography F23-4 = 2.1.9; 
Arrian, Anabasis 5.3.1-4). Much of the discussion centered on the move- 
ment of the Caucasus to the east, but the tales of Dionysos and Herakles in 
India were another part of the issue (Roller, Eratosthenes 139—40). 
The earliest Herakleia epic was written by Peisandros, perhaps in the 
seventh century Bc (Theokritos 22), and presumably was the first to 
describe Herakles in his traditional garb of lion skin and club. 

15.1.10. For his discussion of the topography of India, Strabo relied 
mostly on Eratosthenes’ Geography (F69), which itself was based on 
a variety of sources, primarily Megasthenes. Ariane was the territory west 
of the Indos River (see 15.2.1-14), extending to the boundaries of Media 
and Persis. The Seleukid retrenchment of the first half of the third 
century BC resulted in the loss of the Indian territories, due to the rise of 
the Mauyran empire. Then, around 250 Bc, the satrap of Baktria, Diodotos I, 
declared himself independent and became the first in a line of Greco-Baktrian 
kings. 

15.1.11. Strabo’s first consideration was the shape and position of India. 
It could be connected to the rest of the known world by following the 
Tauros Mountains east to the Paropamisos (modern Hindu Kush) and 
then the Emodon and Imaon Mountains (two variants of the same name, 
the modern Himalayas). The Indos was originally considered the western 
boundary of the territory, a definition from Persian times. Megasthenes 
(F6 c) calculated the north side of India at 16,000 stadia (about 3,200 km.), 
close to the distance from the mouth of the Indos to the mouth of the 
Ganges. He also believed that the length of its west side was 13,000 stadia 
(about 2,600 km.), which is not the length of the lower Indos, as stated, but 
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does conform to the distance from the mouth of the Indos to Cape 
Comorin, the southern tip of India. 

The orientation of the subsequent material is on Pataliputra, the 
Mauryan capital, and demonstrates that Megasthenes was the source. 
There was a measured itinerary along a road, which perhaps had been 
calculated by Baiton (FGrHist #119), Alexander’s surveyor, not while he 
was with the expedition, but later in his career (Pliny, Natural History 
6.69), since Alexander never reached the Ganges. For Patrokles, the 
Seleukid explorer of the northeastern part of the world, see 2.1.2. 
The Koniakians, mentioned only here and at 15.1.14, are a barely known 
people in southern India, whom Megasthenes probably heard about while 
at Pataliputra. 

15.1.12. All the works cited are before Eratosthenes, demonstrating that 
he was probably Strabo’s primary source. The earlier are the vaguer, and 
it is only in early Hellenistic times that specific distances were available 
from Megasthenes and Deimachos, who were both envoys to the Mauryan 
court. The figure of 20,000 stadia (about 4,000 km.) for the north-south 
extent would approximate the distance from Cape Comorin to the north- 
ernmost part of India at the Hindu Kush. Deimachos, who was not 
generally considered reliable by Strabo (2.1.13), suggested half again as 
much. 

15.1.13. To the Greeks, India was an alien place, both exotic and strange, 
and also an ideal foreign society. Most notable were its agricultural lushness 
and great river systems, a particular contrast to the arid Greek world. 
Alexander received vague reports about the Ganges (15.1.35), which was 
said to be larger than the Indos (actually, at 2,530 km., it is shorter), yet the 
river was not seen by Greeks until later, with Megasthenes probably the 
first to report on it (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 339-41, 
347). The summer monsoon rains and the inundation of the country were 
another matter of curiosity, as well as the two annual harvests. Bosmoron, 
mentioned only here and at 15.1.18 (and probably the bosporos of Diodoros 
2.36.4) is a type of millet (Dalby, Food 218-19). 

The fauna of India was also unusual, although in some ways similar to 
what had been encountered in Egypt; strangely, however, the hippopota- 
mos was probably extinct in India by Alexander’s time. Yet it was perfectly 
reasonable to make a comparison with Egypt, not only in the flora and 
fauna, but the people themselves, as it was the only other tropical region 
known to the Greeks. 

15.1.14. The Greeks first learned about Taprobane (modern Sri Lanka) 
at the time of Alexander. Megasthenes’ report is from a slightly later period 
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(F26 = Pliny, Natural History 6.81). Direct contact probably did not come 
until Roman times. The seven days’ sail must be from a point on the west 
coast of India (where the little-known Koniakians lived), since the island is 
only about 65 km. from the mainland (Albrecht Dihle, “Die entdeckungs- 
geschichdichen "Voraussetzungen des Indienhandels der rómischen 
Kaiserzeit,” ANRW 2.9 [1978] 546-80, at 567-73). 

15.1.15. Onesikritos, from Aigina or Astypalaia, was the pilot of the 
expedition down the Indos and back to the Persian Gulf (Heckel, Who's 
Who 183-4). His account of the expedition of Alexander was quoted over 
twenty times by Strabo. He was probably the first to describe Taprobane, 
but only in a general sense, providing an unspecified extent of 5,000 stadia 
(about 1,000 km.) — which is far larger than any possible dimension of the 
island — and a distance of twenty days from the mainland, probably from 
the mouth of the Indos. As a professional seaman, he was interested in the 
construction of the local ships, which was so different from those of the 
Mediterranean (Casson, Ships 221-2). Taprobane was one of the farthest 
south localities of the inhabited world known to Greeks at this time 
(exploration of the Upper Nile had reached a similar latitude). 
The amphibious sea creatures may have been a variety of turtle, said to 
be 15 pecheis (over 6 m.) across (Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 
16.1718; Kitchell, Animals 187). As the only tropical ocean known to the 
Greeks, the Indian Ocean had strange fauna. 

15.1.16. There were constant attempts to invoke comparisons between 
India and the Greek world, especially regarding its great rivers and agri- 
cultural prosperity, but these were often forced or futile. Other than the 
Nile valley, the only parallels were with the rivers of western Anatolia, 
whose alluviation was extensive. The Homeric name for the Nile (a word 
he did not use) was the Aigyptos River (Odyssey 4.477, etc.). 

15.1.17. Aristoboulos of Kassandreia (FGrHist #139) who was a member 
of Alexander's expedition and was notorious for his flattery of the king, was 
cited over a dozen times by Strabo. He seems to have written on the climate 
of India. The monsoon rains, which Greeks had never seen before, were of 
particular interest. The Etesian winds were north-northeasterly and blew 
from the rising of Sirius (mid-July) into late August or after, since Arcturus 
does not rise until September (Hesiod, Works and Days 610). The setting of 
the Pleiades, around the first of November, was an indicator of the 
beginning of winter (Aratos, Phainomena 264—7; Aratos, ed. Kidd, p. 279). 

The Hypasians (or Aspasians, Arrian, Anabasis 4.23.1, 4.24.1) were the 
first people in India attacked by Alexander, and the territory of Assakanos 
was next on his route (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 155-6). 
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For Taxila, see 15.1.28. The Hydaspes River (modern Jhelum) is a major 
stream of the upper Indos drainage: it was on it that Alexander had his 
victory over Poros in the spring of 326 Bc (Diodoros 17.87—9; Plutarch, 
Alexander 60; Arrian, Anabasis 5.9-18). The Hypanis is the modern Beas. 
For the journey down the Indos (326—325 BC), see Karttunen, India and the 
Hellenistic World 41-6. Aristoboulos’ primary interest in this passage was 
weather phenomena, and the details of Alexander’s journey were merely 
incidental. 

15.1.18. Nearchos (F18) disagreed with Aristoboulos about the rainfall. 
His report, a detailed eye-witness account of the effect of the monsoons, is 
more reasonable, and conforms to what Alexander’s expedition had experi- 
enced (Arrian, Indika 6.5-8). The best explanation for the discrepancy is 
that Aristoboulos was writing about the lower Indos and its limited rainfall, 
and Nearchos about the north, where rain was heavier (Pearson, Lost 
Histories 122-4). This is one of the best Greek accounts of the specific 
effects of monsoon flooding, with the water rising 40 pechys (over 15 m.), 
and also the resultant planting and harvesting. Rice was unknown to the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander and never became common in the 
Greek diet (Dalby, Food 281-2). This is the only extant reference to 
Megillos, and it cannot be said whether he was a member of the expedition, 
or what the exact focus of his writings was. For bosmoron, see 15.1.13. 

15.1.19. Comparison between India and Egypt is a common theme of all 
accounts about the former, although such analogies were less applicable in 
northern India. Yet the diversity of the Indian climate, which varied from 
regions of heavy rainfall (beyond anything that Greeks had experienced) to 
desert and snowy mountains, was strange. It was also peculiar that the 
moisture in India (and thus its rivers) originated in the north while that of 
the Nile was from the south. Evidently Aristoboulos offered no analysis of 
or answers to these questions. 

India (except for parts of the Himalayas) is not in an earthquake zone, 
but Strabo (or someone between Aristoboulos and Strabo) assumed that 
the region was subject to quakes because the force of the monsoons so 
disrupted the landscape. 

15.1.20. Strange flora and the natural tropical ripening were also unusual 
to the Greeks. The wool blooming on trees, or cotton, was a common 
plant; it had been known to Greeks since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 
3.47, etc.), but was seen in profusion in India. The actual name, karpasos 
(15.1.71) is less common than the descriptive term (“wool from trees”) used 
by Megasthenes (F8). The Macedonians quickly learned to make use of the 
plant, yet the stuffing may actually have been kapok (Bombax ceiba), 
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popularly known as silk cotton (Mechthild Müller, “Baumwollfaser und 
Malventuch in Abgrenzung zu anderen textilen Rohstoffen," AKB 37 
[2007] 247-56). 

The "material of the Serika" is presumably silk, but the information 
was still vague, and this reference (either by Nearchos, or, more 
probably, by Megasthenes) is the first in Greek literature. The Serika 
were as yet not located, and were probably traders from an unknown 
region (certainly not China) who came to the Mauryan capital of 
Pataliputra on the Ganges. Byssos is normally the word for flax 
(Theokritos 2.73), but Strabo seems to have used it to mean silk. 
The reeds that produce honey may be sugar cane, perhaps the earliest 
reference to that product (but see 15.1.37). 

15.1.21. For the kingdom of Mousikanos, see 15.1.34. This is the earliest 
description of the banyan tree (Ficus benghalensis), another Indian flora 
that the Greeks found intriguing (Truesdell S. Brown, Onesicritus 
[Berkeley, Calif. 1949] 81-7). The first accounts are somewhat inaccurate 
and exaggerated; Theophrastos provided a somewhat more accurate ana- 
lysis (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.4.4—5). The number of people 
who could gather under the tree is extreme: Nearchos (F6 = Arrian, Indika 
11.7) even said that its shade covered as much as five plethra (nearly 5,000 
sq. m.) and could shelter 10,000 men. The Hyarotis River (or Hydraotis, 
modern Ravi) flows into the Akesines (modern Chenab), which is one of 
the major affluents of the Indos. 

There is no agreement regarding the tree that has beans like pods 
(Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.4.5), perhaps a tropical fruit such as 
the mango or banana, which can cause problems if eaten when unripe 
(Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 136). This is the earliest extant 
description of the cotton plant. 

15.1.22. Anacharsis was a semi-legendary Skythian of the sixth 
century BC, who became a paradigm among Greeks for the wise barbarian 
(7.3.8-9; Herodotos 4.76-9). The question of the presence of wine in 
India, as well as certain musical instruments, was not an idle matter, 
since they were connected with both Dionysos and Alexander’s interest 
in the eastern travels of the god, his alleged ancestor. A feature of the exotic 
tropical landscape was the large repertory of unique drugs, roots, herbs, 
and spices. The Greeks believed that cinnamon was of Arabian or 
Aithiopian origin (Herodotos 3.107—11), because this was the limit of 
Greek knowledge of the eastern trade routes, but it actually came from 
Sri Lanka, or even farther east (Dalby, Food 87-8). Nard, more accurately 
spikenard (Nardostachys Jatamansi) was a perfume, occasionally used as 
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flavoring, which came from the Himalayas, and was not known to the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander (Dalby, Food 229-30). 

The tropical lushness of India, especially its humidity and the great 
amount of water in the atmosphere, led to the belief that the Indian 
environment was more productive of flora and fauna than the Greek 
world. To be sure, there is some merit to this idea, but it was also connected 
to long-standing views about water as a life-giving principle. The context of 
the quotation from Aristotle (F284) is not known, but he believed that 
water could directly affect the physical characteristics of animals (Research 
on Animals 3.12). 

15.1.23. Presumably, Strabo continued to quote Aristotle, since the 
passage is about the Nile, not India, contrasting the straight Nile and its 
narrow valley with the broad Indos, its many tributaries, and its wide 
valley. As far as the Nile was known to Greeks in the fourth century Bc, it 
covered a south-to-north extent of well over 1,500 km., yet the Indos only 
about 1,100. The suggestion is that the large and extensive Indos valley 
somehow produced larger animals, who themselves were affected by the 
tropical (“boiling”) rainfall. 

15.1.24. It is difficult to appreciate the environmental theory behind the 
idea that water influenced racial characteristics. Onesikritos was probably 
following Aristotle, who gave several examples of river water determining 
the color of sheep (Research on Animals 3.12). It had long been believed that 
water affected health (Airs, Waters, and Places 7-9), and by extension, it was 
now seen to determine physiology, as was set forth in the Aristotelian 
On Colors (6); see also Brown, Onesicritus 98—102. 

Theodektes of Lykian Phaselis was an orator and poet of the early fourth 
century BC, and a fellow student of Aristotle's (Plutarch, Alexander 17.5), 
who wrote a treatise about the latter's work. The quotation is mythological, 
not scientific, and Onesikritos was well aware that the sun was no closer to 
the earth in the tropics than in temperate latitudes, and believed that the 
racial characteristics of the Aithopians were due to the water, not the sun. 
Any influence of the sun would be impossible, since racial elements were 
determined before exposure to it. Onesikritos was a good observer, but not 
a scientist, and to some extent was influenced by the exoticism of India. 
Nevertheless the racial traits of the Aithiopians became a matter of intel- 
lectual curiosity among the Greeks (Gruen, Rethinking 202—4). 

15.1.25. The question of why the Nile flooded went back to the very 
beginnings of Greek intellectualism: Thales of Miletos, around 600 Bc, 
was the first to address the problem (Seneca, Natural Questions 42.2.22). 
Herodotos (2.20—4) offered several reasons for the phenomenon, although 
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not the correct one — rainfall on the upper river — which is basically the 
reason proposed by Nearchos (F20) for the flooding of the Indian rivers. 

The Indian crocodile is probably the freshwater mugger crocodile 
(Crocodylus palustris), known to Greeks since the sixth century Bc 
(Herodotos 4.44), and different from the Nile crocodile (Crocodylus 
Niloticus), which was the best known in antiquity (Kitchell, Animals 
37-42). The Egyptian bean (Nelumbo nucifera), a type of lotus, originated 
in India, but existed in Egypt from the early first millennium Bc, and was 
believed by Alexander to be solid proof of a connection between the Nile 
and Indos systems (Dalby, Food 199—200). Such a view was less implausible 
than it seems, for even though Skylax of Karyanda had sailed from the 
mouth of the Indos to the Red Sea, and Alexander’s people were to 
replicate much of the same journey, there was no certainty that the 
Indian Ocean was connected to the External Ocean, and by Hellenistic 
times many believed that it was an enclosed sea (Roller, Ancient Geography 
199—200). 

15.1.26. To Strabo, the geographer, the profusion of Indian rivers was 
a particularly interesting phenomenon. He connected his account of 
the rivers with the journey of Alexander, who reached the upper Indos 
drainage in late 327 Bc and left the river at its mouth two years later. 
Strabo made many comments about the expedition that were not truly 
germane to the matter of rivers, and thus it is probable that some of 
the material comes from his Deeds of Alexander (2.1.9), and as such is 
some of the earliest extant information about the expedition 
(Bernadette Tisé, "Strabone, l'ecumene romana e la monarchia mace- 
done,” in Studi sullxi libro dei Geographika di Strabone [ed. Giusto 
Traina, Galatina 2001] 127-40). 

After the death of Dareios III in July 330 Bc, and Alexander's resultant 
expedition to Baktria, he turned his attention to India: Strabo implied that 
he had heard many things about it, enough to stimulate his curiosity. 
As early as the winter of 329—328 Bc Alexander had expressed a desire to 
conquer India and thereby control all Asia (Arrian, Anabasis 4.15.5—6). 
The first Indian river that he reached was the Kophes (or Kophen, the 
modern Kabul), which flows from the vicinity of Kabul and then north of 
the Khyber Pass, and to the Indos. The Choaspes (modern Swat) is 
a northern affluent of the Kophes (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, 
vol. 2, pp. 156—7). Plemyrion was near their confluence, and Gorys lay 
up the Choaspes. The territory of Bandobene is not certainly located, but 
Gandaritis (modern Gandhara) is on the lower Kophes just above its 
junction with the Indos. By the time he reached this area, Alexander had 
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some basic sense of the topography of India, and realized that for the time 
being he should stay in the north. 

15.1.27. The Hydaspes River (modern Jhelum) parallels the Indos on its 
east, and joins the Akesines (modern Chenab). The Hyarotis (or 
Hydraotes, modern Ravi) is next to the east, and then there is the 
Hypanis (or Hyphasis, modern Beas) on whose banks a mutiny 
in June 326 Bc forced Alexander to turn back. All these streams are spread 
over about 240 km. of territory and join one another into a single river, 
which flows into the Indos. The Hypanis was the farthest east that 
Alexander went, but by early in the third century Bc there was knowledge 
of the Ganges (which lies about 325 km. east of the upper Hypanis) and the 
Mauryan court at Palibothra (Pataliputra, see 15.1.36—7). 

The ethnic groups mentioned lie between the Kophes and Indos. 
Assakanos' territory was on the Choaspes, with his capital at Masoga (or 
Massaga, Arrian, Anabasis 4.26.1), whose location has not been determined 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 169-70). Peukolaitis (per- 
haps Pushkalavati, “City of Lotuses") was another city in the region, near 
the Indos, and has not been exactly located; the name was used for more 
than one place (Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 2, p. 183). 

15.1.28. Taxila lies northwest of modern Rawalpindi, an important city 
from the second millennium sc into the Mauryan period, and the site of 
extensive remains. It was a regional capital for territory east of the upper 
Indos. Taxiles was a regnal name (Arrian, Anabasis 4.22.6). To the north 
was the territory of Abisares, who became an ally of Alexander (Arrian, 
Anabasis 5.20.5—6, 5.29.4—5). Strabo found the snakes of Abisares unbeliev- 
able, which were up to 140 pecheis (over 60 m.) long. The most probable 
explanation is that they were the Nagas, the serpent gods of Indian 
mythology, rather than any physical animals, but large snakes were 
a feature of Indian fauna, and there were many documented examples 
(15.1.45; Karttunen, /ndia and the Hellenistic World 220-5). Alexander was 
interested in the marvels of India, and members of his entourage encour- 
aged this. 

15.1.29. Poros, king of the Pauravas, held the territory between the 
Hydaspes and Akesines rivers. It seems that the wealth and prosperity of 
his kingdom, as well as its immense population, was exaggerated in order to 
make Alexander’s conquest of the region more impressive (Bosworth, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 2, pp. 263-4). Presumably Alexander appro- 
priated the royal forest in the foothills of the Himalayas for shipbuilding. 
Boukephalia and Nikaia were on the Hydaspes, probably opposite one 
another. Both cities suffered in the monsoons (Arrian, Anabasis 5.19.4), but 
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Boukephalia still existed in the first century Ap (Periplous of the Erythraian 
Sea 47; Fraser, Cities 161-2). 

The monkeys that Strabo described were from the family of long-tailed 
langurs (Colobinae), who tended to live in trees. Several species are known. 
Strabo gave no source for the anecdote about hunting them, but the same 
story was preserved by Aelian (On the Characteristics of Animals 17.25) and 
attributed there to Kleitarchos of Alexandria, a source used occasionally by 
Strabo (Diodoros 17.90.2-3; Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 
176-7). 

15.1.30. Kathaia has not been located, and even in Strabo’s day its 
position was uncertain. Nearby were the territories of Sopeithes as well as 
Gandaris (the Gandaritis of 15.1.26), which was ruled by Poros, a cousin of 
Alexander’s opponent. All these places were on or near the upper Indos, or 
to its east. Sopeithes — another dynastic name based on the territory ruled — 
was noted for his personal attractiveness and was four pecheis (over 1.8 m.) 
tall (Diodoros 17.91.7). Despite presenting one of the earliest extant reports 
of wives burning themselves up with their dead husband, the custom of sati 
or suttee (Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 66-7), the kingdom of 
Sopeithes was to some extent shown to be an ideal society governed by 
standards of personal beauty. 

Indian rock salt was said to have been inexhaustible, as it replicated itself 
(Kleitarchos F28 = 5.2.6). This is improbable, but it may be that the resources 
were vast. Alexander’s people were always on the lookout for minerals, and 
gold and silver were available in India, although a relatively small amount of 
the latter, perhaps even imported from farther east (Karttunen, India and 
the Hellenistic World 248-50). Gorgos the mining engineer is otherwise 
unknown, but one might assume that he was in Alexander’s entourage and 
had been commissioned to prospect for precious metals, finding resources 
far beyond what the Indians were capable of mining or refining. Strabo, 
with his expertise in mining, somehow unearthed Gorgos’ report. 

15.1.31. The story of Sopeithes and his dogs was widely reported: Indian 
dogs had been known to Greeks since the sixth century Bc, when the 
Persian governor of Babylon had a large number of them (Herodotos 
1.192). By the following century they had become common among the 
Persian elite (Herodotos 7.187; Xenophon, Kynegetikos 9.1, 10.1). Indian 
evidence for them is less common, and it seems that they were more of 
a phenomenon in the west than in India proper (Karttunen, India in Early 
Greek Literature 163—7). 

15.1.32. From the mouth of the Hydaspes to that of the Indos is about 
550 km., and Alexander spent several months on the voyage, from late 
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326 BC well into 325 Bc. The river, depending on the seasons and location, 
was said to vary from 7 to 100 stadia in width (from somewhat over 
a kilometer up to 20 km.): the larger figure Strabo found exaggerated, 
but might be plausible during the monsoon floods. The Southern Sea was 
probably the original name for the Indian Ocean: Alexander used the term 
Indian Gulf (Arrian, Anabasis 5.26.2), which evolved into the modern 
name. Patalene was the district at the mouth of the Indos, and became 
applied to the island in the delta. 

15.1.33. As usual, the population of various regions of India was exag- 
gerated by those with Alexander, and by late Hellenistic times the numbers 
were found to be excessive. The Mallians lived on the lower Hydaspes, 
where the name Mallwa still survives. For the wounding of Alexander, see 
Arrian, Anabasis 6.10—11 and Plutarch, Alexander 63. The Sydrakians, or 
Hydrakians, lived near the Mallians. The other ethnic groups are near the 
Indos delta. Greeks were always interested in the great river deltas — this 
was the third Alexander had seen, after the Istros and the Nile — but the 
region has changed significantly since antiquity and details cannot be 
reconciled between the three sources and the modern landscape. Patala 
(Arrian, Anabasis 6.17), near modern Hyderabad, was the major city of the 
delta region but seems only to be known in the context of Alexander (Pliny, 
Natural History 2.184-5). 

15.1.34. The land of Mousikanos, on the lower Indos, was presented as an 
ideal society, a country where people lived a simple, healthy, and long life, 
and had everything they needed, much like the culture of Sparta. 
A characteristic of such a utopia is a disdain of wealth, demonstrated both 
in a disinterest of precious metals (and their corrupting influences), as well as 
a lack of lawsuits, something that must indeed have been seen by Greeks as 
an ideal world. Comparing India and Sparta was a standard technique of 
Greek ethnologists (Arrian, Anabasis 5.4.5). For the Serians, see 15.1.20. 
The Aphamiotians on Crete are hardly known, but were slaves attached to 
a private individual rather than to the state (Athenaios 6.263e). There seems 
to have been two kinds of slavery in the land of Mousikanos: slaves like the 
Aphamiotians and Helots, and young men in some sort of national service: 
Strabo may have overly compressed Onesikritos’ account (Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 8, p. 178). On the absence of litigation, see further 15.1.53. 

15.1.35. Krateros, from Orestis in Macedonia, was an important member 
of Alexander's expedition, and as a military commander often operated 
independently from the main forces (Heckel, Who Who 95-9). He does 
not seem to have written a memoir, and the letter quoted is the only 
evidence for his writings. But its authenticity was seriously questioned, 
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including by Strabo himself, in part because the information is incorrect — 
Alexander never saw the Ganges — and also because the name of his mother, 
Aristopatra, is otherwise unknown in the Macedonian prosopography. 
It seems more probable that the letter was a forgery created shortly after 
Alexander's death for unknown political reasons (Fraser, Cities 224-6). 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable that reports about the Ganges reached 
Alexander when he was only 325 km. away on the upper Hypanis. But it 
was only at the time of Megasthenes, a generation later, that Greeks 
actually saw the river. It was believed to be the largest in the world, perhaps 
due to its depth and heavy flow in its lower portions, but the other three 
mentioned - the Indos, Istros, and Nile — are all longer. Megasthenes (F9b) 
provided the only report on its depth, 50 orgyiai, or 90 m. 

15.1.36. Megasthenes was posted to the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra 
(Greek Palibothra, modern Patna) around 320 Bc, staying for perhaps 
a decade or more (Bosworth, “Historical Setting” 118-19) To some extent 
his description of the city is suspiciously ideal, similar to Greek views 
about the magnificence of foreign capitals as well as urban planning 
theory of the era, but there is archaeological evidence for its wooden 
walls and its long and narrow shape. The “other river" on which 
Pataliputra was situated cannot be identified with certainty (Sedeslachts, 
“End of the Road” 263-6). 

15.1.37. India was a land of marvels, real and imagined, and while 
Megasthenes was probably in the best position of any Greek to report on 
its strange world, many of his comments passed into the collections of 
marvels that were a literary genre in Hellenistic and Roman times, and then 
ended up in historical accounts. Strabo's catalogue of such phenomena 
located them “beyond the Hypanis,” in other words, essentially beyond the 
world of Alexander. For the gold-mining ants, see 15.1.44. The Serians (see 
also 15.1.20) were probably silk traders who came to Pataliputra from the far 
northeast: knowledge of China itself only begins in the first century AD, 
after Strabo (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 64). But he may have had some 
information later than Megasthenes on the Serians. 

A catalogue of animals follows, oriented on the Prasian region around 
Pataliputra. Tigers are not documented in Greek accounts before the time 
of Alexander, and were still unusual in Strabo's time (Kitchell, Animals 
183-5). The long-tailed monkeys are the langurs (15.1.29). Stones that are 
frankincense-colored (/ibanochrous, a unique word), which would be off- 
white to yellowish, may be lumps of sugar, an Indian export to the 
Mediterranean which Greeks essentially limited to medicinal uses 
(Karttunnen, India and the Hellenistic World 140-1; Dalby, Food 314-15). 
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Giant winged snakes were known to Herodotos (2.75), but their putrifying 
secretions are unique to this account, and they may be swarms of locusts. 
The winged scorpions may also be locusts. Ebony from Africa reached the 
Mediterranean in the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 3.97, 114), but by Roman 
times the Indian variety became an export product (Periplous of the 
Erythraian Sea 36). For the dogs of India, see 15.1.31. 

15.1.38. The Silas River has not been located, and may not have existed. 
Strabo seems no longer to have been using Megasthenes as a source, but 
one devoted to natural marvels. There was a tradition that the natural 
philosopher Demokritos, of the fifth century Bc, had travelled to India 
(Diogenes Laertios 9.35), but this is improbable, although he went to many 
places. The interesting point about the account of the Silas River is that 
neither of the sources mentioned believed the tale, although Aristotle 
attempted a scientific explanation (Klaus Karttunen, “A Miraculous 
Fountain in India,” Arctos 19 [1985] 55-65). The context of his comments 
is not known, and the citation does not appear in the collections of his 
fragments. At this point Strabo may have been thinking of Archimedes and 
his work on floating bodies. 

15.1.39. The best-known excerpt from Megasthenes’ Indika is the 
description of the seven classes of Indian society, preserved in three 
versions: that of Strabo (through 15.1.52), Diodoros (2.40—2), and Arrian 
(Indika 11-12). Strabo's is the most detailed. The account seems actually to 
be describing the royal organization of the palace economy at Pataliputra, 
rather than any caste system, with social commentary and Greek political 
theory mixed in (Karttunen, /ndia and the Hellenistic World 82-7). 

The first class is the philosophers, essentially royal religious advisors who 
were not usually available to the general public except for sacrifices and 
funerals. The condemnation to silence after three errors is not known 
elsewhere. 

15.1.40. The second group, the farmers, did not come into the city and 
had inviolable status during warfare. Greeks, used to the burning of fields 
in war, must have seen this as another ideal of Indian society. 

15.1.41. Hunters and herdsmen made up the third class. In most societies 
they were rivals, but in India they were considered collectively, with the 
hunters seen as part of the civilizing process, removing wild animals and 
predatory birds from the landscape, much in the fashion of Herakles. Both 
in this class and that of the farmers there was an emphasis on royal control 
of the land and its resources, suggesting that this reflected the palace 
economy, and there is also general evidence for royal ownership of horses 
(Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 179). 
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15.1.42. Strabo discussed hunting at length before returning to his 
catalogue of classes (at 15.1.46). Greeks had heard about elephants, espe- 
cially the ivory that they produced, since prehistoric times, but only in the 
era of Alexander did they become widely known. The animal was believed 
to be unique and was a fascinating element of Indian lore. Strabo’s 
particular interest was the method of capturing and taming them, and 
the technique of using females to lure males is still practiced today 
(H. W. Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World (Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1974] 58-9). There was also a discussion of the unusual intellectual 
qualities of the animal, which, although somewhat exaggerated, was, and 
remains, a matter of great interest. 

15.1.43. Elephant mating was also a point of curiosity. Some details, such 
as the ten-year gestation period reported by Onesikritos (F14), are exag- 
gerated, with the 200-year life span possible but exceedingly rare. Musth, 
the fluid exuded during mating season that could create frenzy in the 
males, was also documented. Megasthenes’ gestation period of 10—18 
months is accurate, but the six-year nursing period is not. Elephants are 
particularly subject to disease, so veterinary concerns were particularly 
relevant. 

Strabo also reported on potos boutyron (liquid butter), which is ghee, an 
export item in his time (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 14). Butter was 
always rare in the Mediterranean world, in any form (Dalby, Food 65). 

Onesikritos added a few details not reported by Megasthenes about the 
longevity and gestation of elephants, all of which seem to be exaggerated. 
Nevertheless the extreme life span of the animal was widely recorded. 
In addition to the figures here, specific cases of 350 and 400 years were 
known: the former was one which had fought against Alexander and was 
still alive in Strabo's day (Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 2.12; Juba, Libyka 
F32 Roller). It was generally accepted that Indian elephants were larger and 
stronger than Libyan ones (Diodoros 2.35.4). That elephants were gifts for 
women was also reported by Arrian (Indika 17.3), and may not be true, but 
this need not contradict the comment that the animal was state-owned, as 
practices may have differed in various places (Karttunen, India and the 
Hellenistic World 192). 

15.1.44. The gold-digging ants are one of the most famous items of 
Indian lore, first reported in Greek literature by Herodotos (3.102—5), and 
also appearing in the Mahabharata (2.48.4). There is no doubt that some 
actual practice existed that was reported in this way: Nearchos (F8b) saw 
the skins of the animals and Herodotos knew that the Persian kings 
possessed some of them. Megasthenes provided enough topographical 
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details about where the ants lived — in the country of the Derdians, gold 
producers in the northwest of India (the Dardae of Pliny, Natural History 
6.67) — to demonstrate that the story is not mythical, but nevertheless it has 
been enhanced somewhat for a Greek audience with parallels from the tale 
of Jason and the Golden Fleece, including the treasure guarded by 
a monster and the use of meat to divert a pursuer. This is presumably 
nothing more than an attempt to contextualize the tale. The conventional 
explanation, hinted at by Strabo, is that small mammals (foxes, moles, or 
marmots have been suggested) excavated gold dust from their burrows 
(Karttunen, India in Early Greek Literature 171-80). 

15.1.45. There are further comments on Indian reptiles, adding to what 
was reported at 15.1.28, in particular the infestation of homes by the animals 
during monsoon season. Needless to say there was a flourishing industry in 
cures for snake bites. A viper of 16 pecheis (about 8 m.) is excessive, and 
Aristoboulos (F38) refuted the claims of Nearchos (Frob), recording that 
the largest he had seen was about 4 m. long, which was probably actually 
a python. 

There was a tradition of small but deadly snakes in India, reported as 
early as around 400 Bc (Ktesias, F 45.33), which became a greater part of 
Indian folklore at the time of Alexander. Their danger was probably 
because they were hard to see, rather than any unusually poisonous 
venom (see also 15.2.7). 

For Indian crocodiles, see 15.1.25. The z/rissa is a shad, and the kestreus 
the gray mullet, both important edible fish in Egypt (Dalby, Food 232). 
Karides are crustaceans: those in the Ganges were especially large (Aelian, 
On the Characteristics of Animals 16.13). 

15.1.46. After the digression on hunting and natural history, Strabo 
returned to the classes of Indian society. The fourth group was the crafts- 
men, which was broadly defined to include weapons-makers, shipbuilders, 
and even sailors, these perhaps included because of the crafting needs of 
ship maintenance. This is another indication that the palace administra- 
tion, not social classes, was being described. 

15.1.47. Little is said about the fifth, or warrior class (although the army 
on campaign was discussed in great detail at 15.1.53—5). Greeks would have 
been intrigued that soldiers did not have to supply their own weapons or 
animals, unlike the common Greek policy. 

15.1.48. The “overseers,” the sixth class, again reflects the context of the 
royal palace, and were perhaps officials who reported on the activities of the 
population, especially outside the capital, perhaps the people whom Arrian 
(Anabasis 5.22.1) called the autonomoi Indoi. Using hetairai to gather 
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information, especially in the military camps, has the flavor of gossip, but 
see A. B. Bosworth, Alexander and the East: The Tragedy of Triumph 
[Oxford 1996] 91-2). 

15.1.49. The final group, definitely within a palace context, was the royal 
advisors. These were a variety of officials (Arrian, Indika 12.6—7, has eight 
different categories), and the class seems to be the royal administration in 
its entirety. The prohibition of marriage between classes, or even to change 
classes, may be more the inevitabilities of social stratification than any 
particular policy. 

15.1.50. Strabo continued to describe elements of government adminis- 
tration, in this case that of the city, probably Pataliputra and its environs 
(through 15.1.52). No source has been mentioned since Section 15.1.45, but 
the royal context and also the fact that Megasthenes was both the most 
recent and the next source mentioned make it probable that he was 
responsible for these sections (Megasthenes F32). The administration is 
described in Greek political terms, and Strabo may also have had in mind 
the Roman equivalents: an agoranomos was an aedile. There is very little 
that could not apply to a Greek city (especially in the Roman world), and 
the account may have been somewhat hellenized: hydraulic management, 
taxation, regulation of crafts throughout the territory, and road construc- 
tion were all cited. A royal road existed along the Ganges (15.1.11): if it really 
used stadia as its unit of measurement, it suggests that Greeks may have 
assisted in its construction. On the other hand, 10 stadia may be equivalent 
to the local unit of measurement, the kos, which was used by Chandragupta’s 
grandson Ashoka on the roads that he constructed in the 240s Bc (Richard 
J. A. Talbert, Romes World: The Peutinger Map Reconsidered [Cambridge 
2010] 141). 

15.1.51. There are further comments on the administration of 
Pataliputra, revealing some interesting details. In particular, there 
seems to have been an establishment to care for visitors to the city, 
thus implying that there were enough to make this necessary, perhaps 
traders and merchants (there was also a group specifically dedicated to 
trade issues). In addition, there was a registry of births and deaths, 
indicative of a sophisticated society. 

15.1.52. Megasthenes accompanied Chandragupta on campaign, and 
there is a remarkable amount of detail about the military establishment 
in operation. The existence of a “naval commander” (as well as sailors, 
15.1.46) suggests a fleet on the Ganges. Horsemanship was described in 
detail: Greeks were interested that Indian military horses did not use 
bridles (Arrian, Indika 16.10-11; Lawrence S. Leshnik, “Some Early 
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Indian Horse-Bits and Other Bridle Equipment,” AJA 75 [1971] 141-50, 
at 144). 

15.1.53. The account turns to daily life, but within a military context, 
drawn from Megasthenes’ experience in the camp of Chandragupta. There is 
a series of isolated facts, to some extent within the environment of ideal 
views about foreign societies, yet at the same time some customs — especially 
that of eating alone — were seen as inferior to Greek ones, a demonstration 
that utopian cultures may have been less perfect than they appeared (Grant 
Parker, The Making of Roman India [Cambridge 2008] 105-6). The alleged 
failure of the Indians to have written laws and even any kind of writing is 
debatable: Strabo himself described writing on linen (15.1.67), and the road 
markers (15.1.50) also suggest literacy. There was certainly writing at the 
time of Ashoka (ruled 269—233 Bc), roughly half a century after 
Megasthenes, and it may have been in existence but rare in his day. 
The lack of written laws may simply mean that there was no codified 
common law (J. D. M. Derrett, “Two Notes on Megasthenes’ Indika,” 
JAOS 88 [1968] 776—81, at 780-1). 

The alleged abstemious nature of the Indians — this in a culture said to 
have been founded by Dionysos — may reflect the personal preference of 
the local informants (see also Nearchos, F10b). Greek writers often had the 
problem of failing to reflect the diversity of India: Megasthenes knew of its 
complex and varied nature but at times over-generalized (Megasthenes F12 = 
Arrian, Indika 7). The emphasis in this passage on the moderate and 
temperate life probably reflects information gathered from the Brahmans 
living outside Pataliputra (15.1.59), but the wine-producing part of India was 
hundreds of kilometers to the northwest. 

15.1.54. There are further scattered facts about Indian life. The richness 
of clothing and personal adornment is still apparent today, and must have 
made a striking impression on both those with Alexander and the later 
generation of Greek travellers: a sense that beauty was valued by the Indians 
was a common view from the time of Alexander (Onesikritos F21 = 15.1.30). 
Greeks had known about the intense Indian sun since the era of Herodotos 
(3.104), and parasols would have been seen as a natural accessory. Yet the 
presumed lack of slavery contradicts the more accurate information at 
15.1.34. As Onesikritos (F25) reported, slavery may not have existed in the 
territory of Mousikanos, which was seen as a particularly ideal state, but 
Megasthenes extrapolated this to all of India. 

15.1.55. The interesting report on the personal habits of the king pre- 
sumably reflects the tastes of Chandragupta. The prominence of women in 
his entourage would have seemed strange to Greeks, and was seen as 
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a Dionysian vestige. In Strabo’s time the Indian kings imported Greek 
women for concubinage (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 49), and the king’s 
female entourage was certainly witnessed by Megasthenes, but was per- 
ceived as highly unusual to those accustomed to the more cloistered 
environment of Greek women. 

15.1.56. The account moves from the court of Chandragupta to a more 
unusual world. No source is mentioned, but it continues to be 
Megasthenes. There may be a catalogue of marvels behind this material, 
some of which is derived from anecdotes that were popular as early as the 
fifth century Bc, and not all of which may relate to India. The peculiar 
habits of the people of the Caucasus are remindful of several incidents 
reported by Herodotos (1.216, 3.38, 4.26), when the Caucasus was still in its 
proper place. The eating of the dead is a standard Greek assumption of the 
tastes of many barbarian peoples. The monkeys who roll rocks are like 
satyrs described by Aelian (On the Characteristics of Animals 16.21), and the 
one-horned horses are probably the rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis), 
known to Aristotle (Research on Animals 2.1; Kitchell, Animals 161-2). 
The giant reeds, although an unlikely 55 m. tall, are presumably bamboo 
(Herodotos 3.98; Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 139). 

15.1.57. From the improbable Strabo moved into the mythic, with 
a lengthy catalogue of anatomically impossible people, some of whom 
had been mentioned previously (2.1.9). The people who sleep in their 
ears are a common theme, first mentioned in an Indian context in the 
Mahabharata (2.117), but also a widespread motif throughout the world in 
European accounts of primitive peoples, perhaps a reflection of distending 
the ears (Bacil F. Kirtley, “The Ear-Sleepers: Some Permutations of 
a Traveler’s Tale,” JAF 76 [1963] 119-30). The men only five spithamai 
tall (slightly under a meter) have been put into the environment of the 
Homeric battle of the pygmies and cranes (Ziad 3.3—7), which led Strabo to 
a digression on that animal. Cranes did exist in India (Aelian, On the 
Characteristics of Animals 13.25), but Strabo became tangled in Homeric 
exegesis and wandered far from any report on India. 

There may be an autoptic element to some of these strange peoples — 
they were brought to Chandragupta and thus were probably seen by 
Megasthenes — but in most cases they are presumably the misinterpretation 
of unusual personal habits or dress, or an incorrect linguistic analysis of 
their names, coupled with the usual proclivity to see strange people at the 
fringes of the world. If the citation of the Hyperboreans was actually from 
Megasthenes’ Indika, it suggests an equation of Indians with those ideal 
peoples of the north. Simonides of Keos, the poet, was active in the early 
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fifth century Bc and was quoted several times by Strabo. Timagenes of 
Alexandria (FGrHist #88) was an older contemporary of Strabo and came 
to Rome, eventually to join the Augustan circle. Thus Megasthenes could 
not have cited him, and he was mentioned by Strabo merely to provide 
a mythic explanation for the washing out of gold dust, which presumably 
happened in India as it did in Iberia and Lydia (3.2.8; Herodotos 5.101). 

15.1.58. There is a brief summary about Dionysos and Herakles in India, 
material previously covered (15.1.7-8). Various tokens of the gods’ passage 
were said to exist, especially local flora, details of dress, and elements of the 
royal entourage. There was a distinction between the worshipers of 
Dionysos in the mountains and those of Herakles, in the plains. Yet 
Strabo, the geographer, realized that the assertion that the grapevine was 
not found east of Mesopotamia (except in limited and protected areas) was 
wrong, and listed a number of eastern places where it grew. 

15.1.59. The final excerpt from Megasthenes’ Indika is a description of two 
ascetic groups, called "philosophers," the Brachmanes (Brahmans) and the 
Sarmanes (Garmanes, or Shamanas). Megasthenes visited them in their 
"grove outside the city," presumably a banyan tree at the edge of 
Pataliputra. The Brahmans had first been encountered by Alexander's 
expedition at Taxila (15.1.61), and were originally seen as an ethnic group 
living in their own city (Diodoros 17.102; Arrian, Anabasis 6.7.4). Many of 
the details presented have the usual flavor of Greek idealism about India, 
including their serious and simple life, modest dress, and concern for death. 

This is the earliest Greek account of reincarnation. Views about it had 
not as yet been formalized, and Megasthenes' data are vague: it was only in 
the first century Bc that Alexander Polyhistor (FGrHist #273, F18) con- 
nected Brahmanic belief with the Stoic concept of paliggenesia (“rebirth” or 
“regeneration,” which eventually became the Christian term for resurrec- 
tion, Matthew 19:28). Brahman and Greek cosmology were said to be 
virtually the same, presumably as a result of the usual attempt to equate 
foreign practices with Greek ones (Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic 
World 55-64; Richard Stoneman, “Naked Philosophers: The Brahmans 
In the Alexander Historians and the Alexander Romance,” JHS 115 [1995] 
95-114). 

15.1.60. The Sarmanes were in two groups. “Those Living in the Woods” 
were forest-dwelling ascetics who clothed themselves in the bark of trees. 
The other was physicians, who were discussed in a detailed report that is 
the most thorough extant account of Indian medicinal practice (Kenneth 
G. Zysk, Asceticism and Healing in Ancient India [Delhi 1998] 27-33). 
Greeks felt that Indians relied too much on drugs, but by Strabo’s day 
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their drugs and medications were exported to the Mediterranean (Periplous 
of the Erythraian Sea 8, 24, 28, 30, 39, 49). There was also a dietary regimen 
involving cereal products. Megasthenes took note of urban beggars as well 
as scholarly women, who were another anomaly to Greeks. 

15.1.61. Aristoboulos (F41) reported on the first Greek encounter with 
the Brahmans, at Taxila in the spring of 326 Bc. Onesikritos more 
thorough account is presented at 15.1.63—6: Aristoboulos simply catalogued 
their appearance and actions. Holding up a large log (it was about 1.4 m. 
long) was a common endeavor (Stoneman, “Naked Philosophers” 110). 
The two Brahmans were not named and there is some debate as to whether 
one of them was the famous Kalanos, whose fate was described at 15.1.68 
(Pearson, Lost Histories 176; Bosworth, Alexander 93). One of the two 
joined Alexander and remained with him for the rest of his life, seen as 
a repudiation of his traditions. 

15.1.62. Taxila was the first Indian town Alexander's expedition encoun- 
tered, and thus local customs that also existed elsewhere in India were seen as 
unique and unusual. Strange (to Greeks) marriage customs were part of the 
repertory of the ethnology of foreign peoples. Polygamy, although becoming 
more common among Hellenistic royalty, was still considered improper. For 
sati, see 15.1.30. Aristoboulos did not witness the practice, but only heard 
about it, and was a little dubious about whether it really existed. 

15.1.63. Onesikritos (Fr7a) was commissioned by Alexander to meet with 
the ascetics, presumably at Taxila after the two mentioned at 15.1.61 had 
been seen in the market. He went outside the city and found a group of the 
men in various postures. Onesikritos was a student of Diogenes of Sinope, 
the founder of Cynic doctrine (15.1.65), and was thought to be best able to 
communicate with the Brahmans (Brown, Onesicritus 24—5), but inevitably 
Cynic views — especially the matter of self-control and frugality — influ- 
enced his report. 

15.1.64. Kalanos was initially opposed to Greek ideas, but eventually 
joined Alexander (15.1.68); he may already have had a reputation for being 
lacking in proper Brahmanic virtues, although it is not clear whether his 
colleagues felt this way before he left their group (Arrian, Anabasis 7.2.4). 
Onesikritos' account has the flavor of a Greek dialogue, with him engaging 
the two Brahmans, but communication was difficult, as Mandanis made 
clear, because of the issues not only of language but of context, and it is hard 
to imagine that either side could have said anything very comprehensible to 
the other. Nevertheless it is an interesting report on the complexities of 
discussion between people with no common language. The chain through 
the three interpreters might have been from the local Taxilan language into 
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some language from west of India, such as Baktrian, and then perhaps 
through Persian into Greek (Brown, Onesicritus 44-5). Strabo's text pro- 
vides what appears to be a lengthy quotation from Kalanos, but how much 
it reflects his original words is problematic, as he was unlikely to have 
referred to Zeus, or comment on the wonders of wine, honey, and oil, 
seemingly a very Greek point of view. Moreover, as is apparent in 15.1.65, 
Onesikritos had his own agenda. 

15.1.65. When Onesikritos was asked to respond to Kalanos and 
Mandanis and present the Greek view of life, he naturally mentioned 
Pythagoras and Sokrates as the ideal Greek philosophers, and also his 
own teacher, Diogenes, presumably out of a self-interested chance to 
promote Cynic views, since there seemed to be a useful parallel between 
that doctrine and the anti-social attitudes of the Brahmans. 

15.1.66. Nearchos (F23) did not have the education that Onesikritos did, 
and his interest in the Brahmans seems minimal. The facts presented are 
scant and scattered, in no particular order. The suggestion that any 
agricultural surplus was burned is difficult to believe. For more of 
Nearchos’ report on weapons, see Arrian, Indika 16-17. 

15.1.67. The Indian desire to imitate Greek products is probably 
enhanced by the Greek desire to demonstrate that barbarians understood 
the superiority of their ways. Yet the report on Indian “sponges” has a sense 
of veracity, given that they were dyed with colors. The writing on linen 
cloth is only documented by Nearchos, but is a detail that is believable. 
Indians did not seem to have a great facility in metalworking (15.1.30, 44), 
which may explain their inability to cast usable bronze. Moreover, the 
necessary tin and copper supplies were limited (Karttunen, India and the 
Hellenistic World 248—50). Anthrakes are probably rubies, a stone widely 
prized in India, which were believed to have therapeutic properties 
(Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 243—4). Pearls were of great 
value and were exported to the Mediterranean by the first century ap; the 
pearl industry was first described by Megasthenes (Fr3a = Arrian, Indika 
8.8-9; Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 59; Pliny, Natural History 9.106). 

15.1.68. The story of Kalanos was widely reported, and was one of the 
most familiar episodes from Alexander's time in India (Diodoros 17.107; 
Plutarch, Alexander 69.3—4; Arrian, Anabasis 7.3). It became a literary set- 
piece, another instance of suicide and the philosopher: Greek examples 
included Zenon, Kleanthes, Empedokles, and Aristotle. The name Kalanos 
may be general rather than personal (Josephus, Against Apion 1.179), but 
clearly a particular person was meant. The Indians believed that Kalanos 
repudiated his heritage by following Alexander, in contrast to Mandanis. 
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Whether Megasthenes (writing a generation later) learned about Kalanos 
from published Greek sources, or from those whom he visited outside of 
Pataliputra (which would imply that the story had traveled a long way) 
remains unclear. Kalanos returned with Alexander to Pasagardai, which 
they reached at the beginning of 324 Bc, where he committed suicide 
because he was sick, no doubt due to the rigors of travel: he had accom- 
panied Alexander on one of the most difficult parts of the entire expedition. 

Megasthenes’ primary interest was in Indian attitudes toward suicide, 
something that was generally rejected by the ascetics (Karttunen, India and 
the Hellenistic World 64-7). He suggested that an individual's character 
affected the method of suicide, which seems a Greek point of view. Yet 
there were enough examples of Indian suicide known to Greeks to indicate 
that it was thought to be a common practice. Strabo also reported on the 
case of Zarmanochegas, who immolated himself in Athens during 
the Augustan period (15.1.73), and there was also the matter of sati (15.1.30). 

Section 15.1.68 has two textual problems that confuse details but not the 
overall account. There are inconsistencies about the construction of 
Kalanos’ pyre and whether he was in or on it (all the other sources are 
explicit that he climbed onto the pyre and lay down on top of it). 
The matter of the gifts and Mandanis is also not clear (A. B. Bosworth, 
"Strabo, India and Barbequed Brahmans,” in After Alexander: The Time of the 
Diadochi (323—381 BC) [ed. Víctor Alonso Troncoso and Edward M. Anson, 
Oxford 2013] 71-83, at 75-83). 

15.1.69. The concluding sections of Part 1 are a number of details about 
India from sources other than the four Strabo has generally been following, 
and in some cases not attributed to anyone. Zeus the Bringer of Rain may 
be the Indian divinity Indra, and mention of him may be Strabo's attempt 
to elaborate on his objections to the idea that Herakles and Dionysos were 
the principal gods of India (15.1.6-7). Mention of the Ganges River 
demonstrates that the material comes from a source after the time of 
Alexander. 

Other details border on the trivial, or elaborate on material previously 
presented. At least two gaps in the extant text make the overall account 
difficult to follow. The suggestion that a great festival occurs when the king 
cuts his hair strains credulity, and it is probably a misunderstanding of some 
ritual practice which itself was part of a festival. In describing its richness in 
such detail, the unnamed Greek source may have been attempting to create 
a parallel with the great festival processions of the Hellenistic kings, such as 
that early in the reign of Ptolemy II (ruled 281-246 Bc), who was contem- 
porary with the peak of the Mauryan empire (Athenaios 5.196—203). 
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Kleitarchos (F20) was the source for some information about Indian 
birds (Francis Vian, “A propos de deux oiseux indiens: l'orion et le 
catreus,” Koinonia 12 [1988] 12-16), perhaps in the context of displays in 
a festival procession. The orion (Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 
17.22—3) was a long-legged bird like a heron (perhaps Grus antigone), and 
the katreus was probably a type of pheasant, although neither identification 
is certain (Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 206-7; Arnott, Birds 
159, 186). 

15.1.70. The Pramnai, mentioned nowhere else and without any source, 
are not identified with certainty. The word is probably corrupt in Strabo's 
text, and they may be the same as the Sarmanes (15.1.59), but this is not 
certain. The several groups of the Pramnai seem inconsistent: the 
Mountainous Pramnai are probably an ethnic group, accused of witch- 
craft. The Naked Pramnai are ascetics. 

15.1.71. The City Pramnai are remindful of the ascetics Alexander saw in 
the market at Taxila (15.1.61), but their white linen dress has erroneously 
been extrapolated to the costume of all Indians, suggesting that the account 
is either highly localized or from a source not personally familiar with 
India. The Neighboring Pramnai were not discussed at all. 

15.1.72. By the time of Artemidoros of Ephesos (F109) — around 100 Bc — 
the full extent of the Ganges was at least vaguely known, although the data 
probably come from the Mauryan court in the third century Bc. The river 
has its source in the region where India, Nepal, and Tibet come together, 
and flows southeast out of the mountains, and then heads in a more 
easterly course past Palibothra (Pataliputra) before turning south and 
emptying into the Bay of Bengal. The city of Gange is at modern 
Allahabad. The Oidanes River is probably the modern Jumna, the 
major western tributary of the Ganges. 

15.1.73. Nikolaos of Damascus, Strabo’s contemporary, was the tutor of 
the children of Kleopatra VII and Antonius, and then spent much of his 
later career at the court of Herod the Great, acting as its liaison 
with Augustus. He wrote the longest history known (144 books), as well 
as other works. He was with Augustus at Daphne (near Antioch on the 
Orontes) in 20 Bc when an Indian embassy appeared, sent from Poros, 
ruler of 600 kings. Strabo saw one of the gifts presented to Augustus, the 
armless man Hermas, who could do anything with his feet (Dio 54.9.8-9). 
This was probably at Rome, since Augustus had the habit of publically 
exhibiting exotica sent to him (Suetonius, Augustus 43.4). The rich catalogue 
of gifts presented to the Princeps is a compendium of what was strange 
about India, including aromatics, an anatomically unusual person, and 
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exotic fauna. The Indian delegates may have seen the Roman state as 
a balance to the Parthians, as they too were having troubles with them, 
and it is possible that there was some potential arrangement for Roman 
military support on Poros’ western frontier, perhaps in the region of the 
Khyber Pass (Bosworth, “Strabo, India, and Barbequed Brahmans” 71-83). 

Another member of the embassy was Zarmanochegas (or Zarmaros), 
presumably some sort of ascetic, who travelled with Augustus until they 
reached Athens the following year. At that time he was initiated into the 
mysteries of Demeter and Kore, and then immolated himself, not because 
he was sick, like Kalanos, but because in an almost Herodotean sense he 
was at the peak of his life. His tomb, in Athens, with an inscription, was 
probably seen by Strabo. He was from Bargosa, mentioned only here, 
probably the trading center of Barygaza (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 14, 
etc., modern Broach), on the west coast of India, presumably the point of 
embarkation for the embassy. 


Part 2: Ariane 


15.2.1. Ariane (Aria or Ariana), first defined by Eratosthenes (Geography 
F66 = 2.1.22) as the second of his sealstones, is the territory between 
Mesopotamia and India. The name existed as an ethnym from the sixth 
century BC (Herodotos 3.93, 7.62), probably originally applied to the 
region around modern Herat in western Afghanistan. Eratosthenes’ exten- 
sion of the toponym from the Indos River to eastern Mesopotamia was 
anomalous and did not survive except in derivative geographical writings. 
Nevertheless the term was an easily defined, if vast, geographical unit, 
bounded by the northern mountains, the Indos, the southern ocean, and 
Mesopotamia. It was a little-known region even in Strabo’s time, with the 
limited amount of information coming from the Persian organization of 
the area and Alexander’s journeys across it. 

The Arbis River is probably the modern Hab in western Pakistan. 
The various ethnyms extend along the coast from east to west, reflecting 
Alexander’s route, with the last the Fish Eaters, a generic Greek term for 
primitive coastal peoples. The total distance of 12,900 stadia (about 
2,600 km.) does not agree with the sum of its parts (13,900 stadia), but 
the first 1,000 may not be included: the full measurement is presumably 
from the mouth of the Indos to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

15.2.2. The description of the Fish Eaters (Ichthyophagoi) is 
a remarkably detailed ethnography of an exceedingly primitive group of 
people, who lived a subsistence life on a tropical coast. Strabo’s source 
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would seem to be Nearchos, but the attention to cultural detail suggests 
Onesikritos. The account is astonishingly free of the Greek tendency to 
idealize primitive peoples, and there is nothing about their political orga- 
nization, social structure, or their philosophy of life, which demonstrates 
that the expedition observed their material culture in detail but had little 
interaction, perhaps because of a language barrier and the failure of the Fish 
Eaters to provide much of interest. Nevertheless the expedition did obtain 
food from them. Fish was an important part of the Mediterranean diet, but 
a society that subsisted totally on fish was of little merit. The lack of metals 
means that this was perhaps the most primitive culture that the expedition 
encountered, extending for 7,000 stadia (nearly 1,500 km.) along this 
barren coast. 

15.2.3. The upland territory above the coast of the Fish Eaters was 
Gedrosia, essentially modern Baluchistan. At this point the account 
merges with a report of the westward journey of Alexander, perhaps from 
Strabo’s early work on the topic, and geography and expedition narrative 
have become intermingled. To be sure, the reports from Alexander’s people 
remained the most recent account, even in Strabo’s day: in the years after 
Alexander, few had returned to this region. 

Alexander left the mouth of the Indos ahead of the fleet (Arrian, 
Anabasis 6.22-6). Strabo provided no source for the material on 
Gedrosia: it may be Aristoboulos (who was used by Arrian), or even 
Ptolemy I, who played a role in events (15.2.7). Gedrosia was a rugged 
and desolate territory, and the expedition encountered some of its greatest 
difficulties here despite what seemed adequate preparation for water. 

For nard, see 15.1.22. Myrrh was a famous aromatic resin that was widely 
used, but it came from southern Arabia and the Somali coast. The plant 
does not exist in Gedrosia, and what Alexander found is actually bdellium, 
or gum guggel (Commiphora mukul), which Hellenistic sources often did 
not distinguish from true myrrh (Dalby, Food 226-7). Bdellium grew in 
the Garden of Eden (Genesis 2:12). Presumably Alexander’s people used 
the branches of the aromatic trees and shrubs for shelter. 

15.2.4. The main force under Alexander marched west in late summer 
325 BC; the fleet waited until later because of adverse winds. Nearchos was 
the commander, but Onesikritos had a greater knowledge of seamanship, 
and was essentially the pilot, although his exact title is unknown (Heckel, 
Whos Who 183-4). The third contingent, under Krateros, was sent on 
a more northerly route (15.2.11). Alexander attempted to stay no more than 
500 stadia (about 100 km.) from the coast and maintain communication 
with the ships. 
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15.2.5. Nearchos began his voyage after Alexander departed, perhaps in 
early October (Bosworth, Alexander 176—7), and was delayed for nearly 
a month by strong winds (Arrian, Indika 21.12). Strabo quoted from his 
report over twenty times and seems the most valuable summarizer of his 
work (Pierre-Olivier Leroy, “Le Néarque de Strabon," GeogrAnt 22 [2013] 
43-57). Krateros started from the upper Indos, moving into Arachosia and 
Drangiane, where there was a rebellion. The difficulties of Alexander’s 
journey through Gedrosia became legendary, as Strabo described in detail: 
there may have been some exaggeration, but nevertheless it was an exceed- 
ingly harsh environment and losses were great (Arrian, Anabasis 6.24.6). 
Alexander was to some extent driven by the memory of Semiramis and 
Cyrus the Great (15.1.5), who, falsely, were said to have made the same 
march, and his own ability to overcome great difficulties enhanced his 
reputation. 

15.2.6. Strabo gave no source for the account of the desert, but it was 
clearly Aristoboulos (F49; Arrian, Anabasis 6.22.4—8). This is the earliest 
detailed report in Greek literature on the realities of the desert and the 
difficulties of travel through it: the exhaustion from climbing sand dunes, 
the necessity of night travel, too little water and then too much, flash 
floods, and the impossibility of keeping on the route. Forced marches of up 
to 600 stadia (120 km.) were necessary, which only added to the thirst of 
the men. Desert travel of this sort was a totally unfamiliar experience. 

15.2.7. The plant like a laurel is probably a type of oleander, and the 
acanthus is a kind of spurge or euphorbia (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 
4.4.13). The danger from the small snakes was presumably more from their 
ability to hide than any high degree of toxicity. The arrows of the Oreitians 
were poisoned by the venom of these snakes (Diodoros 17.103.3-6). 
The story of the wounding of Ptolemy (I) — the future king of Egypt — 
became a standard episode in the account of Alexander: some sources 
located the incident on the lower Indos (Karttunen, India and the 
Hellenistic World 222-3). Strabo was explicit that the matter of 
Alexander’s dream was unhistorical, and the involvement of Ptolemy 
may come from later attempts to draw attention to the heroic origins of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

The capital of the Gedrosians was Poura (Arrian, Anabasis 6.24.1), 
probably modern Bampur in Baluchistan. The expedition reached it in 
the early autumn of 325 Bc. 

15.2.8. Eratosthenes (Geography F78) was Strabo’s source for more gen- 
eral comments about the demography of Ariane, as well as the routes 
through it. This is the most complete extant pre-Roman description of 
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the region. To the north of the Gedrosians were territories of the 
Drangians and Arachosians (who lived in the modern Helmand region 
of western Afghanistan), as well as the Paropamisadians, the people of the 
mountainous Hindu Kush. The boundaries of Ariane had already been 
defined (15.2.1), but the western border, with Mesopotamia, was the most 
problematic, largely because there was a mingling of ethnic groups, and 
topography and ethnography did not always conform to one another. 

Other than Eratosthenes, the only source mentioned in this section is 
a treatise named Asiatic Stopping Points, perhaps the same as the Record of 
Stopping Points of 2.1.7. It is not clear exactly what this was: either the 
published itinerary of Alexander’s expedition, or some other account 
produced in the century between Alexander and Eratosthenes. 
Nevertheless it reported on two routes across northern Ariane, a distance 
of 12,000 or 13,000 stadia (about 2,400-2,600 km.) from the Caspian 
Gates to the Indos. Parts of these itineraries were previously discussed at 
11.8.8—9. They reveal two ways to reach India: a northern route through 
Baktria and a southern one through Drangiane and Arachosia. The former 
was more direct and connected the ancient centers of Merv, Balkh, and 
Kabul, and was probably the original trade corridor. The second was longer 
and swung to the south into the Helmand basin, and then back toward 
Kabul. This followed the path of Alexander, but was probably based on 
earlier local trade routes. There are distances for this itinerary only, 
assumedly reflecting the work of Alexander's surveyor Baiton (FGrHist 
#119; Athenaios 10.442b). Alexandria Of the Arians has not been located 
with certainty (Fraser, Cities 109-31). 

One or both of the itineraries used the toponym Aria in its older 
localized form, referring to the Herat region of Afghanistan. Thus 
Eratosthenes felt it necessary to remind his readers that he had extended 
the term (as Ariane) to the west and north, a region of linguistic similarity. 

15.2.9. The catalogue of ethnic groups was presumably also available to 
Strabo from Eratosthenes, but originally was from another source than the 
topographical data of Section 15.2.8. The list is arranged from east to west, 
with the information becoming less detailed toward the west, and with 
little from the heartland of the Persian empire. The catalogue is in the 
context of the early years of the Seleukid era, after the marriage arrange- 
ment that Seleukos I made with Chandragupta around 305 Bc (Karttunen, 
India and the Hellenistic World 260-4). The gift of elephants brought the 
animal to the Mediterranean, and they were used militarily for the first 
time in the battle of Ipsos in 301 Bc (Plutarch, Demetrios 28-9). For 
Karmania, see 15.2.14. 
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15.2.10. In order to describe northern Ariane, Strabo reverted to data 
from the eastward journey of Alexander, material from 330-329 Bc, when 
he was pursuing Bessos, the satrap of Baktria who killed Dareios III and 
assumed the title of king (Heckel, Who's Who 71-2). For the execution of 
Philotas and his father Parmenion, see Heckel, Who's Who 192, 218-19. 
Philotas was eliminated in Dragiane and Parmenion in Ekbatana, where he 
had been left as local commander of Media. Strabo was particularly 
interested in the use of dromedary (“running”) camels, who went from 
Drangiane to Ekbatana in a third or less of the normal time. It was said that 
they could travel continously for nearly 1,500 stadia or about 300 km. 
(Diodoros 19.37.6, the earliest reference to the animal). 

Drangiane is the modern region of Sistan. From here, during the 
autumn and early winter of 330 Bc, Alexander moved northeast into the 
territory of the Benefactors, so named by Cyrus the Great because they 
saved his expedition, whose members had resorted to cannibalism, from 
starvation (Diodoros 17.81.1; Arrian, Anabasis 3.27.4—5). Alexander then 
entered the Paropamisadian territory (Hindu Kush). Strabo’s chronology 
is compressed, and there is at least one gap in the text, but the city that he 
founded is probably Alexandria Among the Paropamisadians, which did 
not survive long and has not been located (Fraser, Cities 140-51). He moved 
into Baktria in early 329 Bc, and came to Adrapsa, probably the Darapsa of 
i1.i1.2. 

15.2.11. Choarene, mentioned only here in the Geography, lies south of 
the Caspian Sea near the Caspian Gates (Isidoros of Charax, Parthian 
Stations 8). Strabo's text is less than clear, but the context seems to be in 
order to identify where the Parthians, of great relevance in his day, came 
closest to India. They were separated by 19,000 stadia (about 3,900 km.), 
well over twice the direct distance, presumably reflecting the circuitous 
nature of the trade routes. 

Krateros, sent back west along the northern route, passed through 
Choarene in late 325 Bc, and Alexander took a more southern path, with 
both forces coming together in Karmania around the end of the year. 
Nearchos sailed up the Persian Gulf, eventually to join the others at Sousa. 

15.2.12. One of the more interesting reports from the sea voyage of 
Nearchos and Onesikritos was an encounter with whales, the first such 
event in Greek literature. Nearchos, who had a greater flair for the 
dramatic than Onesikritos, described it in detail. Strabo noted quite 
plausibly that there was some exaggeration, and this is reflected in the 
occasional use of poetic terminology, which suggests a comparison with 
Odysseus. Nevertheless, to meet a whale must have been terrifying for 
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Greek sailors, who had little experience on the External Ocean. There 
were several species of whale in the Indian Ocean: the largest is the 
blue whale (Balaenoptera musculus), which can reach 25-30 m. and 
weigh over 70 tons (Karttunen, India and the Hellenistic World 
214-15; Kitchell, Animals 197-9). Nearchos’ report of one that was 23 
orgyidi (43 m.) is remotely possible. 

15.2.13. Strabo added some contemporary information, since in his day 
there was regular travel across the Indian Ocean to India (2.5.12), and he 
was perhaps able to talk to people in Alexandria who had made the crossing 
and had had encounters with whales. It was well known, as happens today, 
that the animal could be stranded on the shore by the tides (Arrian, Indika 
30.8). This is the only evidence for whale bones used as huts on the Indian 
Ocean coast. Nearchos also reported on an island that seemed to absorb 
anyone who landed there, a tale that again has a Homeric flavor: Strabo's 
version is the least mythological, but Arrian (Indika 31.6—8) reported that it 
was inhabited by a Nereid who turned sailors into fish, remindful of Kirke. 
Interestingly, Nearchos presented the Homeric setting and then disabused 
his men of it through a careful reconnaissance and a subsequent shore 
party. 

15.2.14. Karmania (whose name survives in the Kerman district of 
modern Iran) was the region around the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
It actually lies at about the same latitude as the mouth of the Indos, 
although its coast turns sharply to the north: Strabo's "first promon- 
tory” must be the point at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Along the 
coast, at least, it was far more fertile than the barren lands of Gedrosia 
to the west, but it still lacked that essential element of civilization, the 
olive. The gold-bearing river mentioned by Onesikritos (F32) is the 
Hyktanis, but it has not been located (Onesikritos F28 = Pliny, Natural 
History 6.98). Arsenikon is arsenic trisulphide or yellow orpiment, 
whose basic use was as a yellow pigment. The Karmanian vine was 
exported west in Strabo's time, but did not flourish as well as in its 
home region, where the grape clusters could be nearly a meter across. 
Alexander and his men had an excessive amount of the local wine 
while passing through Karmania (Quintus Curtius 9.10.24—8). Eating 
body parts of a relative or predecessor was seen as a typical barbarian 
custom: it was also practiced among several cultures in the west of 
Europe (4.5.4). 

Nearchos and his companions may have been the first Greeks to sail into 
the Persian Gulf from the Indian Ocean, through the modern Strait of 
Hormuz, which is about 80 km. across. 
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15.3.1. Persis is the southwestern part of modern Iran, the region called Fars 
today, and the heart of ancient Persia. The terrain varies from a hot tropical 
coast along the Persian Gulf to high uplands that become less temperate as 
one goes north into a region of camel nomads. The Oroatis River (perhaps 
the modern Zoreh) flows westerly from the uplands into the eastern edge of 
the upper Persian Gulf. The distances are the same as those reported earlier 
for the region (Eratosthenes, Geography F83—5 = 2.1.23—7, 34). There is also 
a strange ethnography of the Persian ethnic groups, a mixture of the old and 
the recent. The Achaimenidians (Herodotos 1.125) were one of the original 
Persian clans, but Eratosthenes’ and Strabo's readers would associate the 
name with the dynasty of the Persian monarchy. The Pateischorians are 
otherwise unknown. The Magoi were familiar as a religious and political 
group, but they too had been one of the original clans (Herodotos 1.101). For 
the Kyrtians and Mardians, often mentioned together, see 11.13.35. 

15.3.2. Sousa (in the territory of Sousis), the ancient Elamite capital, lies 
near modern Shushtar in the south-eastern corner of Mesopotamia. It had 
languished since being destroyed by the Assyrians in the seventh 
century BC, but Dareios I of Persia (rather than Cyrus) chose it as 
a capital, not only because of its geographical location at the edge of 
Mesopotamia, but because it was where the conspiracy took place that 
put him on the throne (Herodotos 3.70). Sousa remained important into 
late antiquity. 

Tithonos was one of the members of the Trojan royal family, the brother 
of Priam and the consort of Eos (Homer, Miad 11.1, 20.237). The tomb of 
their son Memnon was said to be in the Troad (13.1.11), which contradicts 
the account here (for Paltos in Syria, see 16.2.12). The Badas River is 
mentioned only here and has not been located. The Kissians were the local 
ethnic group around Sousa (Aischylos, Persians 120; Herodotos 3.91). 
The fragment of Aischylos (F405) has not been attributed to any particular 
play, but here Kissia, rather than Eos, is the mother of Memnon. In fact the 
material about the hero is wide-ranging, with varying ancestry and multi- 
ple burial places, and there may be more than one personality involved. 
The poem about Memnon by Simonides of Keos, active in the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries Bc, perhaps elucidated the career of the hero, but 
this (F539) is the only extant fragment. The report on Sousa itself is 
probably from Polykleitos of Larisa (F2), a member of Alexander's expedi- 
tion, whose account tended toward the mythical and fantastic, but who 
nevertheless was cited several times by Strabo. 
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15.3.3. As one of several Persian capitals, Sousa was a wealthy and 
prosperous city, but most of the visible remains and material culture are 
from the Hellenistic period, when it was renamed Seleukeia on the Eulaios, 
and the Persian palace was restored (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the 
East 194-9). Gabai was in northeastern Persis, in the vicinity of modern 
Isfahan. Taoke was on the coast of the Persian Gulf. A local Persian 
dynasty was established under Seleukid control around 200 Bc, and soon 
broke away, coming under the Parthians about 140 BC, remaining so until 
long after Strabo’s time (BNJ Chronologies 126-7). 

15.3.4 The riverine topography around Sousa is not well under- 
stood, and the land has changed significantly since antiquity. 
The Choaspes River, on which Sousa was located (see also 1.3.1), 
cannot easily be found among the wealth of streams and canals in 
southeastern Mesopotamia. For the Ouxians, the highland people 
north of Sousa, see 11.13.6. The Iranian Plateau rises just to the 
north and east of the city, with a number of difficult and precipitous 
routes to the interior, including the Eulaios River (perhaps the 
modern Karun), the largest in this region. According to Polykleitos 
(F6) these rivers, as well as the Tigris, emptied into a lake just north 
of the Persian Gulf. On the other hand Arrian (Anabasis 7.7.6) 
reported that the Eulaios and Tigris went directly into the gulf, 
a demonstration of the hydrological uncertainties of this region. 
The unnamed emporion may be Charax, supposedly founded by 
Alexander but more probably in the Seleukid era. It flourished into 
Roman times (Pliny, Natural History 6.138-40), and was 800 stadia 
(about 160 km.) from Sousa. The Pasitigris (“Universal Tigris”) was 
a name applied collectively to the various outlets of the Tigris. 

15.3.5. Nearchos (F25) sailed up the eastern side of the Persian Gulf, but 
because the shore was marshy the ships stayed out to sea, eventually 
reaching the mouth of the Euphrates, west of the Tigris, where they 
received a report that Alexander was at Sousa. They then went back and 
entered the Pasitigris and sailed up to Sousa, meeting Alexander 
in March 324 Bc (Arrian, Indika 40-2). The “inhabited village” may be 
the Diridotis of Arrian (perhaps the same as Strabo’s Oroatis), where the 
merchants of Arabia gathered and sold their aromatics. Onesikritos (F33) 
also reported that there was a lake in this region, but the siltation on this 
coast is enormous; the town of Charax was about two km. from the coast in 
the third century Bc, 80 km. inland by the end of the first century Bc, and 
nearly 200 km. in the mid-first century ap (Pliny, Natural History 6. 
139-40). 
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15.3.6. For the Ouxians, see 11.13.6. Strabo’s narrative reverts back to the 
winter of 331-330 BC, when Alexander passed through Persis the first time. 
The Persian Gates are the modern Tang-i-Khas, an easy grade to a summit 
of 1,870 m. and an ancient route to the interior (Bosworth, Historical 
Commentary, vol. 1, pp. 325-7). The Kopratas River may be the modern 
Dez, east of the Choaspes. The Kyros River is perhaps the modern Kur. 
The story that Cyrus the Great took his name from this river is improbable, 
and is reported nowhere else, but the complex tales about Cyrus’ birth and 
youth (Herodotos 1.108—22) mean that alternative names are possible. 

Persaipolis (or Persepolis), whose impressive remains are at modern 
Takht-e-Jamshid, was begun by Dareios I and completed by Xerxes, with 
additions by later kings. Its destruction by Alexander in the spring of 
330 BC, widely reported as one of the major events of the expedition 
(Diodoros 17.72; Plutarch, Alexander 38; Arrian, Anabasis 3.18.11-12), may 
have been relatively limited, because the site continued to be occupied in 
Hellenistic times. The Araxes and Medos Rivers cannot be identified with 
certainty; the former may be the modern Pulvar. 

15.5.7. Pasargadai lies about 40 km. northeast of Persaipolis. It was built 
by Cyrus the Great at the location where he had defeated the Median king 
Astyages. Extensive remains are evident. Its paradeisos, a standard element 
of the environment of Persian royalty, was a feature that the Greeks saw as 
demonstrative of their luxury. The tomb of Cyrus is probably still visible. 
Alexander had visited Pasargadai and the tomb on his way east, in early 
330 BC, at which time Aristoboulos (Fs1b) had been ordered to leave 
offerings. On the return six years later the tomb was visited again, and it 
was found to have been plundered. Alexander made great efforts to find the 
desecrator, since the act was seen as a reflection of local opposition to his 
control. There were reprisals, but it was never actually discovered whether 
the destruction had official sanction at the local level (Quintus Curtius 
10.1.30—8; Plutarch, Alexander 69.1—2; Arrian, Anabasis 6.30.1—2). 

The inscription recorded by Aristoboulos and Onesikritos (F34) is no 
longer visible. It is unlikely that a Greek text would be carved in cuneiform, 
and clearly the report is confused. 

15.3.8. The tomb of Dareios I was at Nagsh-i-Rustam, north of 
Pasargadai. Onesikritos (F35) has paraphrased part of the inscription. 
Aristos of Salamis (on Cyprus), cited only here by Strabo and from the 
first century BC or somewhat earlier, was describing the tomb of Cyrus. His 
apparent contradiction with Onesikritos about its size may refer to differ- 
ent parts of the structure. Aristos was also more specific about the inscrip- 
tion, which was in both Greek and Persian. 
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15.3.9. The amounts of the captured Persian treasury vary between the 
sources. Strabo's 180,000 talents conforms to the figure of Diodoros 
(17.80.3); Justin, Epitome (12.1.5) had 190,000. Other numbers are much 
smaller (Plutarch, Alexander 36). The differences may be due to the method 
of counting: the treasury included both ingots and coinage (Herodotos 
3.96). Even the smaller amounts do not hide the immensity of the sum 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 330). 

15.3.10. Alexander was in Babylon in the autumn of 331 BC, and then 
returned in early 323 BC, and spent the last few months of his life in the 
city. 

No source is provided for the digression on the extreme heat of the 
territory of Sousa, and the report seems somewhat excessive (the 
average summer high at Shushtar today has been in the vicinity of 
100?F, although inevitably temperatures have risen in recent years). 
The account, with its improbable report on the fate of lizards and 
snakes, may come from a collection of marvels. The use of palm 
beams in architecture — along with their peculiar properties — was 
a common feature of the region, and had existed since earliest times 
(Xenophon, Kyropaideia 7.5.11; Theophrastos, Research on Plants 5.6.1; 
Forbes, Studies, vol. 1, p. 85). The Etesian (north-northeasterly) winds 
would come directly from the high plateau in late summer, and would 
relieve the heat. 

15.3.11. The lushness of lower Mesopotamia was to be expected, and 
barley had been the staple cereal since the Sumerian period (Dalby, Food 
216—17). It is odd that the Macedonians should take credit for introducing 
viniculture, since the vine was known in Mesopotamia from earliest times 
(Patrick E. McGovern, Ancient Wine [Princeton, N.J. 2003] 160—4). But it 
probably did not grow well, if at all, in the south, so it may be true to say 
that it was only introduced around Sousa at the time of Alexander. 

The eastern coast of the Persian Gulf is smooth and harborless. 
Nearchos' statement (F26) about not finding local guides is peculiar, 
since he probably could not otherwise have found the entrance to the 
Pasitigris and the route to Sousa. 

15.3.12. For the regions and peoples north and east of Sousa, see 11.13.6. 
In Strabo's day this entire district was Parthian territory, although under 
the rule of local dynasts, and the region was considered unstable. 

15.3.13. Much of the rest of Part 3 is an ethnology of the Persians, culled 
from several unnamed sources. Herodotos (1.1312) is apparent, especially 
in the first portions. As usual, the indigenous religion was equated with 
Greek practice, with Ahura Mazda seen as Zeus, and the Magos presented 
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as the overseer of the rituals. There was also an emphasis on elements of 
nature (De Jong, Traditions 121-56). The crown of the sacrificial victim is 
the earliest reference to this practice, still in use today. The placement of 
the omentum on the fire was known to Romans familiar with Anatolia 
(Catullus 90), but otherwise is hard to document. Some of the material 
reflects rituals that Strabo had seen in Kappadokia (15.3.15). 

15.3.14. The offerings to fire and water are described in great detail, 
suggesting that Strabo had witnessed the practice: similar rituals were 
reported somewhat later by Appian (Mithridateios 66) and Pausanias 
(5.27.5-6). The prohibition against blowing on the fire was standard. 

The rituals regarding water sacrifice are neither well documented nor 
still in use, but the worship of water courses was common, and there was 
a collective divinity of “the waters.” The actual handling of the meat and 
the libations remains difficult to interpret. 

15.3.15. Strabo's autoptic description of the cult in Kappadokia — a region 
with which he was familiar — is the most thorough account in Greek 
literature of Persian cult. The Pyraitheia, or Fire Worshipers (a term 
used only by Strabo) are represented as the ritual celebrants, who had 
their own sanctuaries. For Anaitis and Omanos, see 11.8.4. 

15.3.16. Strabo returned to material gleaned from unnamed sources 
rather than his own autopsy. The Persians considered that waters were 
divine, and thus there was a prohibition against using them in certain ways 
(De Jong, Traditions 416-19). 

15.3.17. Concubinage was a regular feature of Persian aristocratic society, 
and had been noted as early as the time of Herodotos (1.135). The male 
children lived with the women until the age of five, allegedly because it 
would relieve the fathers of suffering if the child were to die before that 
time (Herodotos 1.136). 

15.3.18. The raising and education of Persian children had been 
a curiosity to Greeks since early times: Xenophon (Kyropaideia 1.2.1—13) 
presented much of the same material. According to Herodotos (1.136) the 
boys were taught only riding, archery, and telling the truth. The Greek 
fascination with Persian culture was deep and long-standing, and part of 
the account, presenting the handling of children in ways similar to the 
Spartans, is in the pattern of the hardy vigorous barbarian. The Kardakians 
were presumably an elite corps, similar to Greek ephebes, but this does not 
correspond to their role as special infantry in the Persian army at the Battle 
of Issos (Arrian, Anabasis 2.8.6), and there may have been two different 
groups with the name, both based on the Persian word for “manly” 
(Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 208). 
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15.3.19. Persian military organization was also of great interest to Greeks, 
since by the time of Alexander they had been engaging the Persian army in 
the field for over 150 years. Strabo was able to describe their personal 
adornment in detail. The sagaris was a bladed weapon, probably double- 
edged, and first attributed to the Skythians (Herodotos 1.215). The opis 
was a broad curved knife (Xenophon, Kyropaideia 2.1.9). The tiara 
was a typical Persian headdress, originally with religious connotations 
(Herodotos 1.132). 

15.3.20. The extravagent Persian dining culture, including extensive use 
of wine and the ability to deliberate best when drunk, intrigued Greeks. 
Herodotos (1.133) reported that they would always consider important 
matters twice, once while drunk and once while sober, but not always in 
the same order. Embalming the dead in wax, except for the Magoi, was 
a well-known custom (Herodotos 1.140), but like many barbarians the 
Persians were accused of peculiar sexual practices, although perhaps with 
some reason (De Jong, Traditions 424—32). 

15.3.21. Polykleitos of Larisa (F3a) reported on the treasuries of the 
Persians, although Strabo was not certain about the validity of his data. 
The silver is more probably coinage than raw metal (Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 8, p. 246). The Persian tribute system was recorded in detail by 
Herodotos (3.89—98): it was established by Dareios I, but Dareios the 
Long Armed remains engimatic. The epithet did not apply to any of the 
three kings named Dareios, and there may be a textual problem, or some 
error on the part of Polykleitos. 

15.3.22. The ability of the Persians to acquire tribute appropriate to the 
providing region is one of the most familiar elements of the system. 
The wine from Chalybon was the favorite of the Persian kings, and was 
primarily grown around Damascus (Poseidonios, F242 = Athenaios 1.282; 
Dalby, Food 79). It was known to the biblical prophet Ezekiel (27:18), but is 
not mentioned after the end of the Persian empire. An Attic kotyle was 
about 250—300 ml. 

15.3.23. Before the advent of Rome, the Persians were the foreign 
peoples most familiar to the Greeks. Strabo, as was often the case, 
ended a part of the Geography with a Homeric reference regarding the 
region just discussed: in this case he admitted that Homer did not know 
about Mesopotamia or Persis, and that the limits of his knowledge were 
Egypt and Phoenicia. 

Strabo's brief outline of early Persian history reflects the standard 
account preserved by Herodotos, including the rise and fall of the 
Median and Lydian kingdoms, and the advent of the Persians, with their 
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attempt to master the Greek mainland. They held their own in Anatolia 
but were eventually defeated by the Macedonians. 

15.3.24. Book 15 closes with a catalogue of Persian royalty. The data are 
familiar from Herodotos, but the name Arses does not appear in his 
version, and Bagoos is Bagaios (Herodotos 3.128), demonstrating that 
Strabo may have used another source for Persian history, perhaps 
Ktesias. After Alexander the various successor kingdoms ruled the former 
Persian territory: Strabo’s 250 years reflects the period to around 70 Bc, the 
era of the collapse of both the Mithridatic kingdom and the Seleukids. 


BOOK I6 


Assyria, Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia 


Book 16 completes Strabo’s examination of Asia. Much of it corresponds to 
Eratosthenes’ third sealstone, with the addition of Arabia (Eratosthenes, 
Geography F83 = 2.1.23; Nicola Biff, // Medio Oriente di Strabone: Libro xvi 
della Geografia |Bari 2002]). There are two digressions: one on Jewish 
religion (16.2.35—9) and the other on the expedition of Aelius Gallus to 
Arabia during 26—24 BC (16.4.22—4). Book 16 connects with Book 11 in the 
north, Book 15 in the east, Books 12 and 14 in the northwest, and Book 17 at 
the Egyptian frontier. 


Part ı: Assyria 


16.1.1. Assyria had both topographical and political connotations: see 
further 16.1.2. Topographically it was defined as the entire plain of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, from the foothills of the Tauros south and east to 
Babylonia and the head of the Persian Gulf, with the exception of the 
southeastern region around Sousis, previously discussed (15.3.2—13), and 
which was culturally part of Persis. The area west and southwest of the 
Euphrates, especially along its lower portion, was often considered part of 
Arabia. Syria was west of the upper river, extending as far as the 
Mediterranean. The term "Mesopotamia" (see further, 16.1.21) was origin- 
ally limited to the northern part of the plain between the two rivers, as is 
clear from the associated ethnyms: the toponym is not documented before 
the third century Bc (Eratosthenes, Geography F83 = 2.1.23) and probably 
originated in the time of Alexander. But before long the name was applied 
to the entire plain. 

Most of the toponyms and ethnyms have been mentioned previously or 
are discussed in greater detail later in Book 16. Dolomene is recorded 
nowhere else; its position in the list of names would place it around Ninos 
(Ninevah) at the north end of the Tigris lowlands. Chazene, perhaps the 
Chesed of Genesis 22:22, would have been in the same region. 
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16.1.2. Strictly speaking, the name “Assyria” originally referred to the 
region around Ninevah and the northern portions of the Tigris and 
Euphrates lowlands. “Syria” was to its west, as far as the Mediterranean 
coast: this distinction was clear to Herodotos (1.95; 2.12, 116). Hekataios 
of Miletos (F279, 280) was the first to cite Syria by name, but the 
references in the extant fragments are too vague to be localized. 
“Assyria” and “Syria” were never truly interchangeable but could be 
confused, with Strabo using the former less as a specific toponym than 
to define the limits of the Assyrian empire, from the head of the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean, and even as far as the Black Sea. Moreover, 
the terms could be used descriptively: Xerxes “Syrian chariot” has little 
geographical grounding (Aischylos, Persians 84; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, 
pp. 251-2). For the matter of the White Syrians, in Anatolia, see 12.3.5, 9; 
for Mt. Amanos, 11.12.2. 

Strabo did not name the writers of Syrian (here meaning Assyrian) 
history, but one is reminded of Herodotos' (1.184) mysterious and pre- 
sumably lost work on the topic. Ktesias of Knidos also wrote on Assyria: 
parts of his account were preserved by Diodoros (Ktesias Fib = Diodoros 
2.1—28), providing a semi-mythological rendering of Assyrian history that is 
similar to the summary recorded by Strabo. 

The Assyrian empire lasted from Bronze Age times until when it was 
overthrown by the Medes and Babylonians in 612 Bc. Ninos was the 
traditional builder of his eponymous city, better known as Ninevah. He 
was succeeded by his wife Semiramis, who was said to have founded 
Babylon. Both are legendary, although they have characteristics of various 
early Assyrian monarchs, and ancient mounds, hydraulic installations, and 
other visible remains throughout Mesopotamia and Syria and into 
Anatolia were attributed to them. Sardanapallos (see also 14.5.9; 
Herodotos 2.150) is the Greek version of Assurbanipal (ruled 669—631 
BC). Arbakes was the Median representative at Ninevah, who led the revolt 
that brought the Assyrian state to an end (Diodoros 2.24—8), although 
Strabo's implication is that he lived a generation earlier. 

16.1.3. Ninos is Ninevah (at modern Kuyunjik on the east bank of the 
Tigris in northern Iraq), a city of ancient origins. It was destroyed in 
612. BC, an event vividly described by the biblical prophet Nahum, who 
recounted how the floodgates were opened to wash away the city (Nahum 
2:6). Nevertheless, it survived in a reduced state, but was of no importance 
in Strabo's day. Atouria is the surrounding region, and Arbela (modern 
Erbil) lies about 65 km. east-southeast of Ninevah across the Lykos River 
(probably the modern Greater Zab). It was an ancient Assyrian city and an 
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important regional capital in the Seleukid and Parthian eras, becoming 
well known, as Strabo explained, because of its proximity to Gaugamela 
(modern Tell Gomel), about 65 km. to the northwest. This was an unim- 
portant way station, noted only for its role as a camel depot, where 
Alexander defeated Dareios III on 1 October 331 Bc, effectively bringing 
the Persian empire to an end (Plutarch, Alexander 31-3; Arrian, Anabasis 
3.815). The Macedonian desire to associate the battle with better-known 
Arbela, some distance away, was a subject of ridicule (Arrian, Anabasis 
6.11.6). The name Arbela is certainly indigenous, but a Greek founder was 
provided, probably at the time of Alexander's expedition, whose father 
Athmoneus may have been associated with the Attic deme of Athmonon, 
northeast of Athens. 

16.1.4. Victory Mountain is mentioned only here and has not been 
located. The Kapros River (modern Lesser Zab) is a major eastern tribu- 
tary of the Tigris, joining it south of the confluence of the Lykos, with 
Artakene the territory between the rivers. Demetrias is otherwise 
unknown and has not been located beyond what Strabo reported: it was 
probably founded by one of the eponymous kings in the second century Bc 
(for possible locations, see Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 97—9). 
The naphtha fields of Mesopotamia are discussed in greater detail at 6.1.15. 
Anaia, the Babylonian and Persian divinity, who was associated with fire, 
would have been appropriate in a region of naphtha, but her sanctuary has 
not been found, Sadrakai, which presumably had a Persian royal palace, 
was probably near the junction of the Kapros and the Tigris. The Kapros 
marked the southern limit of Assyria (in its original sense) and the begin- 
ning of Babylonia, a territory also called Seleukeia (with little effect) after 
the founding of Seleukeia on the Tigris around 300 Bc. 

16.1.5. Babylon, the ancient and famous city of southern Mesopotamia, 
lies on both sides of the Euphrates at modern Tell Amran, south of 
Baghdad. It was of little importance in Strabo's time, despite its history. 
Nevertheless its ruins were still visible, especially its walls, which were said 
to have a circuit of nearly 65 km. (Herodotos [1.178] reported 95). These 
lengths are probably exaggerated: the excavated circuit is about 15 km. 
Strabo's description may come from a catalogue of the Seven Wonders of 
the World: the earliest extant list of them, by Antipatros of Thessalonikeia 
in the second century Bc (Greek Anthology 9.58), includes both the walls of 
Babylon and the Hanging Gardens, the latter the royal palace. The walls 
are best represented today by the Ishtar Gate in Berlin. 

Strabo's description is undated, but was from a time when Babylon was 
still a functioning city, with care given to the hydraulic installations that 
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supported its famous gardens. The account has an autoptic character, and 
may reflect the period of Alexander’s attempted reconstruction of parts of 
the city in the last months of his life. 

His efforts seem to have centered on the Tomb of Belos, the central 
sacred complex of the local god, Bel-Marduk, located on the east side of 
the Euphrates. It was consistently believed that Xerxes had demolished 
it, but he only removed the cult statue, as Herodotos reported (1.181-3), 
who saw the temple still intact a generation later. Sometime after 
his visit it probably fell into ruins, and by the time of Alexander 
this deterioration was attributed to Xerxes. Alexander ordered its recon- 
struction, beginning with the clearing of the mound, perhaps as early as 
his first visit to Babylon in 331 Bc, but proceeding in earnest when he 
returned in early 323 BC, yet the project lapsed after his death (Arrian, 
Anabasis 3.16.4). 

Seleukeia on the Tigris (at modern Tell Umar, south-southeast of 
Baghdad) was founded by Seleukos I around 300 sc (Pliny, Natural 
History 6.13212; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 157—73) as 
a replacement for Babylon, thereby hastening its decline. Excavations 
have revealed extensive remains of a Hellenistic planned city. For the 
aphorism about Megalopolis in Arkadia, see 8.8.1; for the local architectural 
style that used palm beams, see 15.3.10. 

16.1.6. The Chaldaians were originally the inhabitants of Chaldaia, the 
southernmost part of Babylonia. The term became synonymous with the 
Babylonians themselves, but by the fifth century Bc it was not so much an 
ethnym as a Greek term for Babylonian scholars, especially mathematicans 
and seers (Herodotos 1.181-3; Diodoros 2.29—31), yet no indigenous doc- 
umentation from Mesopotamia refers to clerics or scholars as "Chaldaians" 
(Amélie Kuhrt, “Babylon,” in Brill’s Companion to Herodotus |ed. Egbert 
J. Bakker et al., Leiden 2012] 475-96, at 479). The Orchenians were the 
inhabitants of the city of Uruk (modern Warka); the Borsippenians were 
from Borsippa (16.1.7). Kidenas was an astronomer of perhaps the second 
or first century Bc (Francesca Rochberg, “Kidenas [Kidinnu] of 
Babylonia,” EANS 475), and Nabourianos probably a younger contempor- 
ary (Francesca Rochberg, “Naburianos [Naburimannu] of Babylon,” 
EANS 567). Soudines is the most uncertain of the three, not mentioned 
in Babylonian texts, and it is not clear whether he was the writer on stones 
quoted by Pliny (Natural History 9.115). Soudines the astronomer seems to 
have been active in the third century Bc (Francesca Rochberg, “Sudines,” 
EANS 767-8). For Seleukos of Seleukeia, of the second century Bc and 
a writer on the tides and the heliocentric system, see 1.1.9. His home city, 
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Seleukeia, was not the city on the Tigris previously mentioned, but an 
obscure Seleukeia “on the Erythran Sea,” or at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
whose location is not known today (Roller, “Seleukos” 111-12; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in the East 193—4). 

16.1.7. Borsippa (modern Birs Numrud) lies just southwest of Babylon, 
where there are conspicuous remains. It continued to flourish in 
Hellenistic times even as Babylon declined, with an economy based on 
the linen industry. Its local delicacy, salted bat, is otherwise unknown. 

16.1.8. The description of the perimeter of Babylonia is in a clockwise 
direction from the east, and defines it as essentially all of Mesopotamia. 
The Alesenian Arabians, not otherwise mentioned, are presumably imme- 
diately to the west of southern Babylonia, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

16.1.9. As with India, the abundance of rivers and waterways in 
Mesopotamia was of interest. Opis may be at modern Tell Mujeili on 
the east bank of the Tigris, near (or even a district of) Seleukeia on the 
Tigris (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 161). It was known to 
Greeks from the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.189). The sailing distance up 
the Euphrates to Babylon — 3,000 stadia or about 600 km. — reflects the 
twisting nature of the route. For Alexander and the cataracts, see 16.1.11. 
These were probably merely weirs that created a supply for irrigation 
(Arrian, Anabasis 7.7.7; John Peter Oleson, “Irrigation,” in Handbook of 
Ancient Water Technology |ed. Örjan Wikander, Leiden 1999] 181-215, at 
190-1). The Euphrates was believed to be similar to the Nile with its annual 
cycle of flooding, but the intense network of canals in Mesopotamia 
required constant maintenance because of siltation. The flooding of the 
rivers was more of a burden than the essential life-giving process that 
prevailed in Egypt, where the narrow floodplain of the Nile restricted the 
spread of the inundation. Mesopotamian riverboats are documented as 
early as the fourth millennium Bc, and the ubiquitous reeds of the marshes 
were the primary building material for both boats and sails. The boats have 
changed little over the years. Mesopotamian watermen had to contend 
with a prevailing north wind and the river current, which kept the boats 
small and meant that towing upstream was necessary (Casson, Ships 22-9). 

16.1.10. The reference to “good leaders” suggests a contrast between the 
era of Alexander and previous governments, which were believed to be less 
effective in their hydraulic efforts. The cataracts (16.1.9) were unlikely to 
have been built by the Persians to prevent foreign invasion, and again this 
represents a point of view from the time of Alexander designed to make the 
Persians look weak. It is more probable that the cataracts, or weirs, were 
merely to regulate the flow of water. In fact, the entire tone of Sections 9 
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and 1o is a contrast between the enlightened and intelligent policies of 
Alexander compared with the deficiencies of earlier eras. 

16.1.11. Aristoboulos (F56) is the source for both Alexander’s hydraulic 
projects and his intended invasion of Arabia. Moreover, it is probable that 
Strabo had followed Aristoboulos — who had an interest in engineering — 
since the beginning of 16.1.9, yet the point of view over these sections 
changes from beneficial public works to their usefulness in preparation for 
the Arabian campaign. Other details about both hydraulics and the 
Arabian expedition were preserved by Arrian (Anabasis 7.19-22 = 
Aristoboulos F55). 

In the last months of his life, Alexander was making extensive 
preparations for an invasion of Arabia. He was attempting to create 
an inland route that would take him as close to Arabia as possible, west 
of the lower Euphrates, and was putting together a massive fleet. 
The ships of Nearchos, which had arrived from the Indos, were 
available, but, more significantly, he was constructing new ones in 
Mediterranean ports. These were being carried overland to Thapsakos 
(2.1.24), where the Euphrates is little more than 150 km. from the sea. 
Transporting ships overland, often in sections, was common in anti- 
quity (Casson, Ships 136): Alexander had done this in northern India 
(Arrian, Anabasis 5.8.4), and Kleopatra VII planned to move her ships 
from the Mediterranean across to the Red Sea in an attempt to escape 
to India after the battle of Actium (Plutarch, Antonius 69). A third 
source of ships for Alexander was in Babylonia itself, where the trees in 
the Persian paradeisoi were being converted to that purpose. 

Aristoboulos suggested that the Arabians had not shown Alexander 
proper respect by failing to send him an embassy: the point is more than 
trivial, because legally Alexander was the ruler of Arabia, since it had been 
under Persian control (Bosworth, Alexander 150—4). But there was also the 
idea that the Arabians would honor him as a god, since it was said that they 
worshiped Dionysos (Herodotos 3.8), which connected to Alexander’s 
desire to emulate and surpass that divinity. But Strabo — and presumably 
Aristoboulos — implied that these may have been only pretexts. 
Aristoboulos, in a passage not quoted by Strabo (F55 = Arrian, Anabasis 
7.20.2), alluded to economic reasons, specifically an attempt to control the 
wealthy aromatic production of the peninsula, a characteristic of Arabia 
that had long been known (Herodotos 3.107). Nevertheless, despite prep- 
arations so elaborate that it was believed Alexander in fact had actually 
carried out an invasion (Pliny, Natural History 12.62), he never did so and 
was soon dead. 
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16.1.12. The quotation from Eratosthenes (Geography F96) was either 
mangled by Strabo, or not understood. The context remains the water- 
ways of southern Mesopotamia, but there are no lakes that correspond 
to those mentioned. Moreover, Hollow Syria is the upper Orontes 
valley (16.2.16), several hundred kilometers away across rugged terri- 
tory. In addition, Rhinokoroura and Mt. Kasion are on the eastern 
Egyptian coast (16.2.31; 17.1.11), and to complicate matters further, 
there was also a Mt. Kasion in Syria. There may be a hint of knowl- 
edge about the Jordan rift valley and the Dead Sea, hundreds of meters 
below sea level, but this was a region little known to Eratosthenes. 
Strabo realized that something was wrong but was unable to clarify 
Eratosthenes' text (Biffi, Medio Oriente 149). 

16.1.13. Polykleitos of Larisa (F5), a member of Alexander's expedition, 
reported that the Euphrates did not flood, a statement Strabo immediately 
rejected. Polykleitos gave specific reasons for his conclusion, and certainly 
had seen the river, but his argumentation is not valid. Nevertheless the 
passage remains confused, both because of a lack of a clear distinction 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, as well as uncertainty as to the 
distinction between what Polykleitos wrote and what was Strabo's com- 
mentary: it seems improbable that Strabo would have placed Babylon and 
Armenia in proximity. The Kossaian Mountains ought to be in the 
territory of the Kossaians, east of Mesopotamia (6.1.18), but this does not 
fit the context, and they have not been located, unless the reference is an 
error for Mt. Kasion in Syria (6.1.12). The stated length of the Euphrates — 
36,000 stadia or about 7,200 km. — is far beyond its official 2,801 km., but 
parts of the course of the upper river were still in doubt. 

16.1.14. Barley was a staple grain in antiquity, and had been consumed 
since earliest times, ground into meal and mixed into wine and used to 
make polenta (somewhat different from the modern variety, which does 
not use barley). Barley could also be made into soup (Dalby, Food 45-7). 
The yield of 300-fold was proverbial (Herodotos 1.193). The palm (prob- 
ably the date palm, Phoenix dactylifera) was the most versatile product of 
Mesopotamia, also known since prehistoric times (Dalby, Food 113-14). 
The stones used for charcoal were probably the date pits. The song in praise 
of the palm was more likely locally Babylonian rather than Persian 
(Plutarch, Symposium 8.4). 

The text has deteriorated badly at the end of the section. Sesame oil was 
common in Mesopotamia but remained rare in the Greco-Roman world 
(Dalby, Food 297-8). For Artemita, see 16.1.17; for the plant whose name is 
lost, Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, pp. 267-8. 
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16.1.15. This passage is an important report on asphalt. The account is 
derived from several sources, both named and unnamed (Eratosthenes, 
Geography F90; Poseidonios F236). Asphalt had long been known in 
Mesopotamia and the Levant: it was used by Noah to cover the ark 
(Genesis 6:14). The product came in a liquid form (naphtha) and a dry 
form (bitumin), the latter used as a building material. Greeks first became 
aware of naphtha at the time of Alexander, who saw a fountain of it, and, in 
addition to making the unfortunate experiment with the boy, almost 
burned down his headquarters (Plutarch, Alexander 35). The earliest extant 
Greek reference to naphtha may be Daniel's encounter with it in the 
burning fiery furnace, written in the early second century Bc (Daniel 
3:46). Poseidonios identified two types, probably crude oil (the white) 
and a more asphaltic form (the black). See further, Kidd, Commentary 
829; Forbes, Studies vol. 1, pp. 12124). 

16.1.16. For Seleukeia on the Tigris, see 16.1.5. Ktesiphon (at modern 
al'Maaridh) lies on the left bank of the Tigris opposite Seleukeia (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in the East yoo—1). Its origins are unknown, and its 
name, while Greek, may be a hellenization of an indigenous toponym. 
By 221 BC it was a military camp (Polybios 5.45.4), and in the following 
century, when the Parthians had extended their control over Mesopotamia, 
it became a royal winter residence and trade center (Pliny, Natural History 
6.122), and was the effective Parthian capital, although the rulers retained 
ties to their historic territories near the Caspian Sea. Diogenes of Seleukeia 
is hardly known (Diogenes Laertios 6.81) and cannot be dated beyond 
some time after the founding of the city. As a Stoic, Strabo knew about 
many obscure members of his discipline. 

16.1.17. Artemita may be at Karastel, about 65 km. north-northeast of 
Ktesiphon. Sitakene is the region north of the the Tigris. A route from 
Babylon to Sousa through Sitakene is not direct — it would be in a broad arc 
to the north — but this may reflect a desire to follow the slightly higher 
ground away from the rivers. Elymais (the Greek name for ancient Elam) 
is the mountainous territory to the north of Sousa. The region was 
notorious for brigandage, but at the same time was prosperous enough to 
tempt the Seleukid kings (Diodoros 29.15). In later Hellenistic times there 
was a local dynasty (Justin, Epitome 41.6.8), which survived in a semi- 
independent status after the Parthians took control. 

16.1.18. The Kossaians were from the same region as the Elymaians, and 
were perhaps descendants of the Bronze Age Kassites. They were similar to 
the Elymaians both culturally and in their political aspirations, as were the 
nearby Paraitakenians. All these peoples, as hardy mountaineers, tried with 
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some success to remain independent of the major powers. Antiochos III 
the Great invaded the region in late 187 Bc and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to plunder a sanctuary, either of Bel-Marduk or Artemis 
(Polybios 31.9.1), at an unknown location. His death shortly thereafter 
at Tabai in Persis was attributed to this sacrilege, but it was also believed 
that it was divine retribution for his previous attack on the temple in 
Jerusalem (1 Maccabees 6:1-17; 2 Maccabees 1:13-17; Josephus, Jewish 
Antiquities 12.354—7). It is possible, however, that the Antiochos who plun- 
dered the Elymaian sanctuary was Antiochos IV in 164 Bc (Walbank, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 473-4). 

The unnamed Parthian king was Mithridates I (ruled 171-139 Bc), who 
extended Parthian control into Mesopotamia. Azara — whether a toponym 
or cultic name — is mentioned only here. Seleukeia on the Hedyphon, or 
Soloke, has not been located, but must be in the extreme southeastern part 
of the Mesopotamian plain (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 
192-3). Gabiane and Korbiane are small and little-known portions of 
Elymais, and Massabatike (see 11.13.6) was in the Elymaian/Median fron- 
tier zone. The Sagapenians and Silakenians are mentioned nowhere else. 
The orientation of these obscure territories and ethnic groups should be 
from northwest to southeast, marking the routes of access from the Iranian 
plateau into the plain. 

16.1.19. Adiabene is the upland territory between the Kapros and Lykos 
Rivers (for which, see 16.1.3—4), northeast of upper Mesopotamia and part 
of the original territory of Assyria (Pliny, Natural History 5.66). 
The meaning of the name Sakkopedians (presumably "Sack Feet") is 
obscure and the text is suspect (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 274). 
The summary of the state of power in Mesopotamia reflects the situation 
after the death of Tigranes II of Armenia around 55 Bc. 

16.1.20. Much of Strabo's summary of the ethnology of the Babylonians 
is taken directly from Herodotos (1.193-200), even to the point of calling 
the territory “Assyria.” The order of customs is different in Strabo's 
recension, but most of the items are identical. The only exception is the 
matter of the three magisterial boards, an odd interpolation with no 
obvious source. 

16.1.21. Having used the toponym Mesopotamia a number of times, 
Strabo now defined it as being exactly what the name implies, the land 
between the two rivers, although this was its most limiting sense. 
Eratosthenes (Geography F87) seems to have been the first to use the 
term; the earliest extant citation is by Polybios (5.44.6). The course of 
the Tigris is actually south of Lake Thopitis (modern Lake Van in 
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Turkey), which is not in the Tigris basin, but tributaries are only a few 
kilometers away. Rivers that were believed to run underground were 
a common feature of Greco-Roman geographical theory (8.8.4), most 
notably the Upper Nile (Juba, Libyka F7 Roller = Pliny, Natural History 
5.51-4). For Thapsakos, the famous crossing of the Euphrates, see 2.1.24. 
Alexander was here in the summer of 331 Bc (Arrian, Anabasis 3.7.1). 

16.1.22. The description of Mesopotamia as a "boat" is a misreading of 
Eratosthenes’ image of the territory as similar to a rower's cushion, which 
Strabo had already reported (2.1.23 = Eratosthenes, Geography F83). It is 
probable that here Strabo was using an intervening source that did not 
transmit accurately the original image. The distances seem reasonable, even 
though the precise location of Thapsakos is not known. 

16.1.23. The description is of the upper Euphrates, where it leaves the 
Tauros and enters the plain. The “present bridge” is the crossing at 
Zeugma (11.13.4). The Mygdonians lived on the southern slopes of the 
Tauros, west of the Tigris. The name is not indigenous, but was imposed 
by Alexander because the region had a topographical similarity to 
Mygdonia in Thrace (Pliny, Natural History 6.42). Nisibis (modern 
Nusaybin) had existed since Assyrian times, and was renamed Antioch 
in Mygdonia, perhaps by Antiochos IV (ruled 175—164 Bc), but nothing is 
known about the Seleukid presence (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the 
East 62-3). For Mt. Masion, see 11.12.4; for Tigranokerta, 11.14.15. 

Karrhai, better known in its Latin form, Carrhae, or as Harran, the 
home town of Abraham (Genesis 11:31), is at modern Altınbaşak. It became 
infamous because of the defeat of M. Licinius Crassus by the Parthians near 
the city in the spring of 53 Bc (Plutarch, Crassus 17-29; Dio 40.17-27), 
a major turning point in Roman policy toward the East. The city lies west 
of Nisibis, toward the Euphrates. Nikephorion (modern Raqqah) is on the 
Euphrates south of Karrhai, and was a foundation either of Alexander or of 
Seleukos I (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East 85-8). Chordiraza is 
cited only here, and Sinnaka was near Karrhai and played a role in the 
battle. The Parthian commander, Sourenas or Sourena, was an important 
member of the aristocracy and already had an excellent reputation, 
although he was still less than thirty years old. 

16.1.24. The Gordyaians lived in Gordyene, northeast of Mygdonia and 
on the Tigris. They were believed to be the same as the Kardouchians, who 
had caused Xenophon much difficulty (Xenophon, Anabasis 4.1—5). 
The territory was independent until it was incorporated into the 
Armenian empire of Tigranes II in the first half of the first century Bc 
(Dio 37.5.3), yet remained an area of contention between the Romans, 
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Parthians, and Armenians. The three Gordyaian cities are mentioned 
nowhere else, and attempts to locate them remain speculative (Syme, 
Anatolica 51-7). 

Amomum (Amomum subulatum) was of Indian origin, and probably not 
native to Gordyene, but may have been transplanted after the time of 
Alexander. It had a number of medical uses, especially to soothe inflam- 
mation (Pliny, Natural History 12.48—9; Dioskourides 1.15). The gangitis 
stone is mentioned nowhere else, but may be the same as engagis or gagatos, 
which is lignite (Nikandros, Theriaka 37; Dioskourides 5.128; Pliny, 
Natural History 36.141). 

16.1.25. Gordys, little known, was the inevitable Greek eponym for 
Gordyene (see further, 16.2.5). The Eretrians were settled in this region 
after the Persians captured their city in 490 Bc (Herodotos 6.101). 

16.1.26. Surrounding the urban population of the Mesopotamian plain 
were nomadic peoples whom the Greeks generically called the Tent 
Dwellers (Skenitai), a term first documented by Strabo (see also 2.5.32). 
Their primary region of habitation was south and west of the Euphrates, on 
the borders of Arabia, and they were known for their proclivity toward 
brigandage and plunder. The section is rather opaque, and it is not clear 
whether those living along the mountains were to be considered in a similar 
way. The aggressive image of the Tent Dwellers in the south and west is 
in contrast to the more benign ones to the north (16.1.27), which may 
reflect a difference between those living in areas of little population far 
from civilization and those who controlled the routes from Syria to 
Mesopotamia and were more accommodating. 

16.1.27. The Basileios River is probably one of several canals that 
connected the Tigris and Euphrates in Babylonia where they were only 
a few kilometers apart, perhaps the Royal Canal of Polybios (5.51.6), or the 
Flumen Regium of Pliny (Natural History 6.120), a translation of the 
Assyrian Narmalcha (Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, p. 582). 
The Aborras (modern Habur) was a large tributary flowing into the 
upper Euphrates from the north. Anthemousia is probably the region 
west of Karrhai, toward the Euphrates, but Strabo’s usage implies a town, 
or at least a specific point on the river, probably near the regular crossing 
point of Zeugma, north-northwest of Karrhai. 

The traditional route from Syria to Babylonia crossed the Euphrates and 
then followed the river (Isidoros of Charax, Parthian Stations 1). But at 
some time, perhaps in the early first century Bc, this allegedly became 
unsafe due to the predatory tribes along the river (Millar, Roman Near East 
439-40). Thus an alternate route was devised, which happened to be 
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shorter and which cut directly from the crossing at Zeugma for 25 days, 
rejoining the river 18 schoinoi above Seleukeia (Rostovtzeff, Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World 865-6). An arrangement was 
worked out with the locals for access to waterholes and camel drivers, 
and for reasonable tolls. Yet there are certain difficulties with Strabo’s 
account, and in fact there may be two routes described, one that returned 
to the river in 3 days and another that stayed away for 25 days until no more 
than about 200 km. (the maximum distance for 18 schoinoi) from 
Seleukeia. Moreover, the shorter route away from the river may have 
been temporary, or used only when necessary (Gary K. Young, Rome’s 
Eastern Trade: International Commerce and Imperial Policy 31 BC-AD 305 
[London 2001] 21-3). 

The alternative name for the Tent Dwellers, the Maliai, is not docu- 
mented elsewhere. Bambyke (modern Membidi) lies about 25 km. south- 
west of the Euphrates. It was named the Sacred City (Hierapolis) early in 
the Seleukid period, and its cult of Atargatis was developed by Stratonike, 
the wife of Antiochos I, and known through its detailed description by 
Lucian (On the Syrian Goddess 21—4; see also Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Syria 172-8). Strabo may have been mistaken in equating Bambyke with 
Edessa (which is at modern Urfa, about 95 km. to the northeast), but it is 
possible that there was more than one place named Edessa. Moreover, the 
route from Antioch in Syria to traditional Edessa would pass through 
Bambyke, so something may have dropped out of the text. Skenai 
("Tents") has not been located beyond what Strabo reported, and the 
impression is of a rendezvous point and ephemeral settlement, where 
caravans gathered before returning to civilization and entering Babylonia 
proper. 

16.1.28. The account of the political status of Mesopotamia reflects the 
situation after 20 BC, when the Romans and Parthians came to an accom- 
modation and the Euphrates became the effective boundary between the 
two empires. This frontier may have existed since early in the century, 
given that the crossing of the river by Crassus was seen both in Rome and in 
Parthia as an act of war (Cicero, de finibus 3.75; Plutarch, Crassus 18; Syme, 
Anatolica 91). The Romans and Parthians had first made diplomatic con- 
tact in 96 BC, when L. Cornelius Sulla was on the Euphrates and received 
an embassy from the Parthian king (Plutarch, Sulla 5.4—6), but relations 
steadily deteriorated, and forty years later Crassus made his unprovoked 
invasion. The death of Tigranes II of Armenia about this time upset the 
balance of power, and the Parthians eventually retaliated by attacking 
Syria, once in 51-50 BC and again in 41 BC, the latter under the leadership 
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of Pakoros (see further, 16.2.8). Then there was the unfortunate attempted 
invasion by Antonius the triumvir in 36 Bc, which affected the Parthians 
hardly at all but was a Roman disaster, in part due to the treachery of his 
supposed ally, the Armenian king Artavasdes II (Plutarch, Antonius 37-51). 

King Phraates IV (ruled 38-2 Bc) sought an arrangement with the 
Romans, and in 20 Bc returned the standards taken from Crassus, 
which Augustus saw as a great diplomatic victory (Res gestae 29; Velleius 
2.91.1; Dio 54.8.1-3), depicting the event on the Prima Porta statue now in 
the Vatican. M. Titius was in charge of the province of Syria around 10 Bc, 
when the sons of Phraates came to Rome (Syme, Azatolica 365; Elizabeth 
Nedergaard, “The Four Sons of Phraates IV in Rome,” ActaHyp 1 [1988] 
102—15). The lapse of time since the return of the standards demonstrates 
that they were not so much hostages, but tokens of friendship (Augustus, 
Res gestae 32), as well as the removal of potential rivals from the Parthian 
court and the implementation of the long-standing policy of sending the 
children of royalty to be educated in Rome. Seraspadanes and Rhodaspes 
died in Rome. Phraates V succeeded his father in 2 Bc and ruled for four 
years; a few years later his brother Vonones was sent by the Romans to be 
king, but lasted only a few months. Arsakes I, ruling in the second half of 
the third century BC, was the founder ofthe dynasty that bore his name and 
which survived into the third century Ap. 


Part2: Syria and Phoenicia 


16.2.1. Strabo defined Syria as extending from Kilikia — with the boundary 
at the Amanos River — east to the Euphrates, and south to the Egyptian and 
Arabian frontiers. On the west was the Mediterranean, here called the 
Syrian Sea in the north and the Egyptian Sea in the south. This broad 
definition of Syria includes Phoenicia and Judaea (Johannes Engels, 
"Syrien, Phónikien und Judaa in den Geographika Strabos von Amaseia 
(Strab. Geog. 16,2,1-46),” in Die Septuaginta- Texte, Theologien, Einflüsse 
[ed. Wolfgang Kraus and Martin Karrer, Tübingen 2010] 85-98). 

16.2.2. As usual, Strabo summarized the various divisions and ethnic 
groups of the territory. All are discussed later in Part 2. He distinguished 
between the agriculturalists, mostly in the north and the interior, and the 
merchants in the Phoenician cities on the coast. 

16.2.3. Kommagene lay north of Syria proper, west of the Euphrates and 
on the slopes of the Tauros. It was an area of contention between the major 
powers of the Bronze Age and Iron Age, and eventually came under 
Seleukid control, until a member of the Armenian royal family, Ptolemy, 
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declared himself an independent king about 163 Bc. The Romans acquired 
it around AD 17, and Strabo's awareness of this is another late datum point 
in the Geography (Tacitus, Annals 2.42, 56; Millar, Roman Near East 52-3). 

Samosata (modern Samsat), the Kommagenian capital, was on the 
Euphrates, and had its origins in the Assyrian period. Its akropolis fortress 
is still visible. Seleukeia, known as Seleukeia on the Euphrates, was about 
120 km. downstream, perhaps at modern Belkis. It was founded by 
Seleukos I around 300 Bc, and became known as Zeugma (“Joining”), 
the major crossing point of the upper Euphrates, replacing Thapsakos, the 
downstream location used by Alexander (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Syria 190-6). This is the only time that Strabo used the Seleukid name, but 
Zeugma is cited regularly throughout the Geography. 

The site seems to have been uninhabited before the Hellenistic period, 
but various Hellenistic and Roman remains have been found. Kleopatra 
V Selene was the daughter of Ptolemy VIII and Kleopatra III, and was 
born around 140 BC. After the death of her last husband, the Seleukid 
king Antiochos X, early in the first century Bc, she lived in Kilikia and 
Phoenicia and plotted against the Ptolemies, especially after her nephew, 
Ptolemy XII, came to the throne in 80 Bc. She was living in Ptolemais in 
Phoenicia when the city fell to Tigranes II of Armenia in 69 Bc, and after 
deportation to Seleukeia on the Euphrates, she was executed. She was 
a member of both Ptolemaic and Seleukid royalty, with aspirations for 
her children, and was too dangerous to live (John Whitehorne, Cleopatras 
[London 1994] 166-71). 

16.2.4. The heartland of ancient Syria was the region called Seleukis, 
essentially the basin of the Orontes River and some of the adjacent coastal 
territory. There were four significant cities (discussed in greater detail in 
the following sections), all founded by Seleukos I (ruled 305-281 Bc), and 
named after himself or immediate family members. They may have joined 
together into a tetrapolis in the second century Bc when Seleukid control 
weakened (Head, Historia Numorum 778). 

Poseidonios (F251), born in this region, reported also that the area had 
been divided into four satrapies in Persian times: it may be assumed that 
these were the same as the later tetrapolis, but this is not explicit in the text 
and cannot be taken for granted (Kidd, Commentary 860-1). 

Antioch (modern Antakya; see further, 16.2.5), one of the cities of the 
tetrapolis, developed over several generations. The original settlers came 
from Antigoneia, which was founded by Antigonos I Monopthalmos in 
306 BC at an unknown location on the Orontes River, perhaps northeast of 
the site of Antioch (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 76—9). Five years 
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later Seleukos I destroyed Antigoneia and moved the population to the new 
city. Eventually there were four districts to Antioch. The second quarter 
was due to the arrival of an unspecified group of settlers, perhaps people 
flocking to the new city in the first decades of its existence. The third was 
the work of Seleukos II (ruled 246—226 Bc) and the fourth of Antiochos IV 
(ruled 175—164 Bc): Antioch was constantly expanding. 

16.2.5. Antioch became the capital of the Seleukid kingdom, and, 
eventually, of the Roman province of Syria. Despite the modern city, 
remains and especially the ancient plan are visible. There are various 
suggestions for its population (Glanville Downey, Ancient Antioch 
[Princeton, N.J. 1963] 40-1), but it was probably the largest city on the 
eastern Mediterranean coast, especially before the founding of Herod’s 
Caesarea in 22 BC. 

Triptolemos, the cultic hero of Eleusis in Attika, was widely honored as 
the founder of agriculture, as depicted in Sophokles’ lost T7iptolemos. He 
was also associated with Io (14.5.12), whose wanderings were an essential 
part of Greek foundation myth, and who was herself connected with the 
Levant. These stories may be due to the presence of early Greek merchants 
on the lower Orontes: a Greek trading post had been established before the 
seventh century Bc at al-Mina near the mouth of the river (Boardman, 
Greeks Overseas 38-54, 270-1). In addition, as the agricultural divinity, 
Triptolemos could insure the prosperity of the new city, and thus was 
honored with a festival on Mt. Kasion, the ridge to the south of the town. 
A festival at nearby Daphne (see 16.2.6) is documented in the early second 
century BC: the one in 167 BC was especially lavish (Polybios 30.25—7; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 82). Gordys, the son of Triptolemos, is hardly 
known beyond being the eponym of Gordyene (16.1.25). 

16.2.6. Daphne (modern Harbiye), a few kilometers south of Antioch in 
the mountains, was a sacred precinct and summer resort. Its name, “laurel,” 
reflects the cult of Apollo and Artemis; by Roman times, at least, it was seen 
as the location where the nymph Daphne was turned into a tree (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 1.452—567). 

16.2.7. The Orontes River (modern Nahr el-Asi) flows north during 
most of its course, from headwaters at the south end of the interior valley of 
Syria (“Hollow Syria”: see 16.2.16), and then turns sharply around to the 
south, flowing past Antioch and entering the sea near Seleukeia in Pieria. 
The eponymous Orontes cannot be identified, nor whether he was 
a mythological or historical figure. Strabo had already recounted the tale 
of the monster Typhon, which was localized in a number of places 
associated with subterranean activity (12.8.19, 13.4.6); it is possible that at 
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some early date the river had a short underground section. Typhon may be 
the Greek name for the river, applied by the early traders at al-Mina; 
Orontes is presumably indigenous. 

Seleukeia (normally Seleukeia in Pieria, at modern Kapisuyu), was on 
the coast north of the mouth of the Orontes, where walls and foundations 
are visible. The city, another member of the tetrapolis, was at a site called 
Rivers of Water (16.2.8) and may originally have been more important 
than Antioch, with particularly lavish construction (Polybios 5.59.3—11 
Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 126—35). It was about 25 km. 
downstream from Antioch, and after that city rose to prominence served 
as its port. 

For Bambyke, see 16.1.27. Beroia (at modern Aleppo) was founded by 
Seleukos I and named after the Macedonian city. It was midway between 
Antioch and Bambyke. Herakleia has not been located, nor has its 
Sanctuary of Athena, about 4 km. outside the city. This region, 
especially to the north of the Antioch-Bambyke axis, was known as 
Kyrrhestike (16.2.8), which in the early first century Bc broke away 
from the deteriorating Seleukid empire and came under the control of 
Dionysios, who may have been the son of the Herakleon who was 
a minister of Antiochos VIII and assassinated the king in 96 sc 
(Poseidonios F75 = Athenaios 4.153bc). In 88 Bc Beroia was ruled by 
someone named Straton, who allied with other chieftains and captured 
the Seleukid king Demetrios III at Beroia (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
13.384), but it is not certain whether Dionysios was in power before or 
after him. 

16.2.8. Gindaros (probably at modern Jenderes, northeast of Antioch) 
was named after Genderos in Macedonia, and was probably founded in the 
early third century Bc (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 170-1). Its 
nearby Herakleion has not been located. Pakoros, the son of King Obodas 
II, invaded Syria in the spring of 38 Bc. He was opposed by P. Ventidius 
Bassus, a legate of the triumvir Antonius; in the engagement near 
Gindaros, Pakoros was killed and his troops either fled or were themselves 
killed. When Ventidius returned to Rome later in the year, he became the 
only person ever to triumph over the Parthians (Plutarch, Antonius 34; Dio 
49.20-1; James E. Seaver, “Publius Ventidius — Neglected Roman Military 
Hero,” CJ 47 [1952] 275-80, 300). 

Pagrai (modern Bagras) lies north of Antioch, where the main route to 
Kilikia enters the Amanos mountains and passes through the Amanian 
Gates. The Arkeuthos River is the modern Nahr al-Qawshit, and the 
Labotas River the modern Kara Su. These rivers empty into the Orontes 
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and create the large plain of northern Syria. The Palisade of Meleagros is 
presumably a fortress somewhere in this plain: its history and the reason for 
its name are unknown (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 184-5). 
The Oinoparas River is probably the Nahr Afrin, which flows west past 
Gindaros into the plain: its name is either suggestive of wine production or 
a hellenized indigenous toponym. 

Ptolemy VI became involved in the Seleukid succession in 150 Bc, when 
his daughter Kleopatra Thea married King Alexander Balas, but relations 
between father and son-in-law soon deteriorated, and a battle resulted in 
the Syrian plain in the summer of 145 Bc, with both kings dying (Hólbl, 
History 192—4). 

The Trapezon hill was at the western edge of the plain, where, in 
a preliminary engagement with the Parthians in 39 Bc, Ventidius defeated 
Phranikates (the form of the name varies) a few months before the main 
battle farther east around Gindaros. Mt. Pieria (modern Kizil Dag) is the 
southernmost extremity of Mt. Amanos, reaching the Mediterranean. 
Rhosos (modern Uluçınar) was a small town on the coast north of the 
mountain. 

Tigranes II of Armenia annexed Syria in 83 Bc and ruled the territory for 
fourteen years, until he was defeated and expelled by Lucullus: Strabo’s 
account is elliptical, because it was not until 63 Bc that Pompeius was in the 
region and granted free status to Seleukeia in Pieria (Downey, Ancient 
Antioch 67-72). 

For Apameia, see 16.2.10. Mt. Kasion and Mt. Antikasion (modern 
Kara Douran Dağ) are the high ridges south of Antioch, between the 
Orontes and the sea. The Nymphaion (modern el-Hamman) was 
a resort on the coast south of the mouth of the Orontes, and 
Poseideion was at the headland of Ras el-Bassit, about 40 km. south 
of the mouth of the river. Herakleia was farther to the south, perhaps 
at Ras Ibn Hani just north of Laodikeia, although the name is com- 
mon and there are several possible locations (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 108-10). 

16.2.9. Laodikeia (modern Latakia) was probably originally a Phoenician 
town, and the Hellenistic city was founded by Seleukos I and named after his 
mother. It was a member of the local tetrapolis, and was noted for its 
attractiveness. The city had one of the few major harbors on the Syrian 
coast (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 1-16). Few remains are visible. 
Laodikeia was most famous for its wine, which was so esteemed that it was 
shipped as far as India, and by the late Hellenistic period the city was the 
principal wine supplier for Alexandria (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 6, 49; 
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Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 167-8; Millar, Roman Near East 
239-40). 

P. Cornelius Dolabella (see also 14.1.37), who succeeded Caesar as consul 
in 44 BC, was given a command in Syria, and campaigned against the 
tyrannicide L. Cassius Longinus. Dolabella was besieged in Laodikeia and 
committed suicide in early 42 Bc; the locals did not remember his time in 
the city fondly (Dio 47.30). 

16.2.10. Apameia (modern Qalat el-Moudiq) lies in the upper Orontes 
valley within a loop of the river, and was the fourth city in the Syrian 
tetrapolis. It was originally a Persian settlement, but was refounded by 
Seleukos I and named after his current wife, Apama. The older name Pella 
suggests that there was a slightly earlier Macedonian town at the site 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 94-101, 121-3). It protected the 
southern frontier of the Seleukid empire and was its military headquarters: 
Strabo’s detailed description of the operations is probably derived from the 
local citizen Poseidonios, who was born in Apameia around 135 BC. 
The large military establishment reflects that until 198 Bc it was near the 
Ptolemaic frontier (see 16.2.19). 

The career of Diodotos Tryphon has already been discussed, in part, at 
14.4.2: he was active in the mid-second century Bc. The four towns that 
formed the core of his territory are all around Apameia: Kasiana, Megara, 
and Apollonia are mentioned nowhere else and have not been located. 
Larisa (modern Qa'lat Shaizar) was southeast of Apameia on the bank of 
the Orontes, a settlement from Larisa in Thessaly (Diodoros 33.4a; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 117-18). Eventually Diodotos’ power not 
only included some coastal settlements, but extended as far as Kilikia, until 
he was defeated by Antiochos VII and committed suicide. 

Q. Caecilius Bassus had been a follower of Cn. Pompeius, but when the 
latter was heading toward Egypt after the defeat at Pharsalos in 48 BC, 
Bassus detached himself at Tyre and seized control of the city. He then 
moved to Apameia, called himself praetor, and raised a substantial force. 
After the death of Julius Caesar, when Cassius became governor of Syria, 
Bassus was neutralized without violence, and then disappeared from the 
historical record (Appian, Civil War 3.77-8; Dio 47.26—8). Nevertheless 
during his brief ascendancy he was able to put together a substantial 
coalition of the neighboring chieftains. 

Lysias (near modern Bourzey) was north of Apameia in the Amanos 
Mountains, and Arethousa (near modern Rastan) — a foundation of 
Seleukos I and named after Arethousa in Macedonia — was southeast of 
Apameia on the upper Orontes (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 
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101—2). Arethousa was in the territory of Sampsikeramos (or Sampsigeramos), 
whose capital was at Emesa (modern Homs), about 25 km. up the Orontes 
from Arethousa. He came to power after the withdrawal of Tigranes II of 
Armenia from Syria in 69 Bc, and was confirmed as local dynast by 
Pompeius. By about 51 Bc his son lamblichos was in power, who 
became entangled in the repercussions of Antonius’ unsuccessful Parthian 
expedition of 36 Bc and was executed in 31 Bc. After Actium the 
Romans briefly controlled the kingdom of Emesa, but the monarchy was 
restored in 20 Bc and lasted another century (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 
198-202). 

Helioupolis is modern Baalbek (probably the pre-Greek name), the 
famous sanctuary near the sources of the Orontes, noted for its striking 
remains. Chalkis (usually known as *Chalkis Under Libanos" to distin- 
guish it from other towns in the region also called Chalkis) was a few 
kilometers southeast of Helioupolis. Its history is obscure (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 239—42). This region, known as Itouraia 
and, more locally, the Plain of Massyas (see 16.2.18), was the territory of 
Ptolemy the son of Mennaios. The father came to power in the late second 
century BC; rule had passed to Ptolemy by the 80s Bc. He lasted until 40 Bc 
(Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 70-2). Alchaidamnos, king of the 
Rhambaians, may be the Alchaudonios who helped Lucullus in 69 Bc, 
and then joined the Parthian cause after the defeat of Crassus (Dio 36.2.5, 
40.20.1, 47.27.3). His territory has not been located. 

Strabo’s brief eulogistic comment about the most notable citizen of 
Apameia, Poseidonios (c. 135-51 BC), reflects not only his Stoic inclinations 
but the frequent citations of his work — over sixty times — in the Geography. 

16.2.11. Despite a gap in the text, it is clear that Strabo saw the territory 
around Apameia, and interior Syria in general, as populated by local 
chieftains, some of whom were hellenized, and others who were among 
the nomadic tent dwellers. The Parapotamia (“Along the River,” Polybios 
5.48.16) refers to the territory along the Euphrates, which in the eastern 
part of Syria flows generally west to east, but the term was probably vaguely 
applied. The local chieftains Gambaros and Themellas are mentioned 
only here. 

16.2.12. The account returns to the coast. For Poseideion and 
Herakleion (or Herakleia), see 16.2.8. Gabala (modern Jebele), about 
20 km. south of Laodikeia, was the northernmost Phoenician town, 
noted today for its Roman theater and walls. Paltos (modern Arab el- 
Moulk) is a few kilometers farther down the coast. Balaneia (“Baths,” 
modern Baniyas) is the next town. It became independent due to the 
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efforts of Antonius, and honored him on its coinage (Head, Historia 
Numorum 780; Millar, Roman Near East 260). Karanos (at modern 
Tell Qarnoun) is next, and then Enydra (mentioned only here, per- 
haps modern Tell Ghamque, on the coast opposite Arados). Marathos 
(modern Amrit, where there are a number of remains) is south of 
Arados, and was probably a Macedonian settlement and the most 
important city on this coast (Arrian, Anabasis 2.13.8; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 211). This was all part of the territory 
of Arados, which extended south to Ximyra (or Simyra, perhaps at 
modern Tell Kazel, about 14 km. southeast of Marathos and slightly 
inland), an ancient Phoenician city, probably the home of the biblical 
Zemarites (Genesis 10:18; 1 Chronicles r:16). Orthosia (near modern 
Khan ard Artusi) is 32 km. south of Marathos, a Hellenistic founda- 
tion, named after either an epithet of Artemis or a town in Karia. Its 
foundation date is uncertain, but was probably in the early third 
century BC (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 211-13). It was one 
of the places where Diodotos Tryphon took refuge in his flight from 
Antiochos VII in 138 Bc (16.2.10; 1 Maccabees 15:37). 

The Eleutheros River (modern Nahr el-Kebir) runs between Ximyra 
and Orthosia. It is a small stream (only about 50 km. long), but has 
consistently served as a boundary, essentially between Syria and 
Phoenicia. It was the northern limit of the coastal territories of Kleopatra 
VII (Josephus, Jewish War 1.361; Jewish Antiquities 15.95), and remains 
today the frontier between Syria and Lebanon. 

16.2.13. Arados (modern Arvad or Rouad) lies on an island about 
3 km. offshore and northwest of Marathos. The city had existed since at 
least the second millennium Bc, and was the northernmost major 
Phoenician city. The inhabitants, who from early times occupied the entire 
island, were noted for their seamanship by the beginning of the sixth 
century BC (Ezekiel 27:8), and provided ships for Xerxes’ fleet 
(Herodotos 7.98). The city surrendered peacefully to Alexander in early 
332 BC (Arrian, Anabasis 2.13.8) and generally retained its independence in 
Hellenistic and Roman times. Strabo's description is the most complete 
extant, noting the multi-story houses on the crowded island, which was 
only a kilometer in circuit. 

Strabo was particularly interested in the fresh-water spring that lay in the 
channel between the city and the mainland, where the water was drawn up 
from a depth of 50 cubits or about 25 m. (Pliny, Natural History 5.128): 
whether his account is from autopsy or an earlier source, perhaps 
Aristoboulos or Poseidonios, is not certain. The spring had attracted the 
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interest of Lucretius (6.890—9) because of the manner in which two 
disparate substances (fresh and salt water) were able to mingle. 

16.2.14. Arados came under nominal Seleukid control in the third 
century Bc. The brothers Seleukos II (ruled 246-226 Bc) and Antiochos 
Hierax quarreled, a situation exploited by Attalos I of Pergamon, and in 
241 BC this erupted into a war that lasted for over fifteen years. Much 
of the contention was over territory in Anatolia (H. Heinen, 
“The Syrian—Egyptian Wars and the New Kingdoms of Asia Minor,” 
CAH 7.1 [2nd edn 1984] 412-45, at 428-31). Arados sided with the domi- 
nant power, Seleukos II, and received many refugees, evidently some of the 
elite of the Seleukid empire, and was also able to take control of the 
adjacent mainland. This seems to have raised Arados to a high enough 
level of prosperity that the city did not become involved in the developing 
institution of piracy. 

16.2.15. Tripolis, which retains its ancient name, lies about 15 km. 
beyond Orthosia, and is the next of the important Phoenician cities. Its 
name was explained by the three quarters of the city that were settled 
from three other Phoencian cities, but the account by Diodoros (16.41.1) 
implies three separate and unconnected towns. It is most likely that the 
site of Tripolis was the headquarters of the Persian governor of Phoenicia, 
and that Tyre, Sidon, and Arados established a presence there in order to 
keep in contact with the Persian authorities, yet this does not totally 
explain the Greek toponym (John D. Grainger, Hellenistic Phoenicia 
[Oxford 1991] 6-9. 

Theouprosopon (“Divine Face”), assumedly a Greek translation of an 
indigenous name, may be the coastal promontory a few kilometers south- 
west of Tripolis, known today as Ras Shaqqa. Trieres is perhaps at er-Heri 
immediately to the east: both these locations figured in the movements of 
Antiochos III in 218 Bc, when he burned the latter (Polybios 5.68.8—9). 

16.2.16. The two mountains, Libanos (to the west) and Antilibanos (to 
the east) run parallel to each other about 40 km. apart, extending northeast 
to southwest for about 80 km. Lebanon, the higher range, rises to 3,090 m. 
near its north end. Between the two is the valley known as Hollow Syria, 
part of the Great Rift system of Asia and East Africa. The rift begins in 
western Kommagene and follows the Orontes through Hollow Syria, 
eventually connecting with the Jordan valley to the south. For the 
Damaskene and the Trachones, see 16.1.20. 

Strabo's description suddenly jumps to the Jordan River and Lake 
Gennesaritis (the Sea of Galilee). These sentences seem badly misplaced, 
as they refer to a region far to the south of the Lebanon mountains. It may 
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be that Strabo saw the entire rift, from Hollow Syria to Lake Gennesaritis, 
as a unit (as they are geologically), yet his subsequent discussion of the 
Dead Sea (16.1.42) also has difficulties, and there seems to be some 
unexplainable confusion in his handling of this region. 

The Jordan River originates at Paneas, or Caesarea Philippi, and then 
flows south through Lake Gennesaritis, and on to the Dead Sea, where it 
ends. Long known to biblical sources, this region only became familiar to 
the Greco-Roman world in Hellenistic times, and even then the interior of 
the southern Levant remained poorly known, as Strabo’s account demon- 
strates. For balsam, see 16.2.41. The Chrysorrhoas River (modern Nahr 
Barada) flows through Damascus and watered the vast inland plain around 
the city. The Lykos River is probably the Nahr el-Kelb, a small stream 
north of Berytos (which is not navigable). The account is topographically 
confused, since the Aradians could hardly have sailed up the landlocked 
Jordan, and it is hard to determine what is meant. 

16.2.17. The Makras (or Makra) Plain (modern Bugeia) lies about 
30 km. inland, southeast of Arados, an almost enclosed level area within 
the mountains, which has an outlet to the coast on its west side. 
The description of the dead serpent recorded by Poseidonios (F244) cannot 
be explained. Its enormous size (30 m. long and perhaps 3 m. high) is 
not equated with any known animal except a whale, but it is impossible to 
imagine one reaching the eastern end of the Mediterranean and then 
moving several kilometers inland. Poseidonios did not see the carcass, 
but heard about it, and the report is perhaps an exaggerated tale that 
reached him in his nearby home town of Apameia. Some kind of fossil 
animal is another possibility, but the context of Poseidonios’ account is 
unknown, and in all probability it was a tale from a collection of marvels 
(Kidd, Commentary 844-5). The “giant serpent of Syria” was mentioned by 
Edgar Allan Poe in his Eleonora (1850). 

16.2.18. The Massyas Plain is the rift valley proper, east of the Makras 
Plain, extending for about 130 km., and including Helioupolis and Chalkis 
(16.2.10). Laodikeia Near Libanos (modern Tell Nebi Mend) is on the 
Orontes, about 25 km. south of Emesa. This was the site of ancient Kadesh, 
the location of the famous battle between the Hittites and the Egyptians in 
the thirteenth century Bc. Laodikeia was presumably founded by Seleukos I 
and named after his mother, but little is known about the city (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 116-17). Typically for the Levant, this was 
a region divided between mountain brigands and plains agriculturalists. 

Sinna and Borrama are mentioned only here: the latter may be at the 
modern community of Brummana in the mountains east of Berytos. 
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Botrys (modern Batrun) is on the coast north of Byblos, and had its origins 
in the Late Bronze Age. Gigartos may be just to the east at modern 
Zgharta. The coastal caves must be in the immediate vicinity, as Gigartos 
is just inland of Theouprosopon. When Pompeius was in the region, in late 
64 or early 63 BC, he not only destroyed Theouprosopon (perhaps because it 
was a pirate stronghold), but personally deposed the tyrant of Byblos, 
who may have been named Kinyras, but Strabo’s passage is vague. 
Kinyras was the mythological founder of the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos on Cyprus and the father of Adonis (Homer, Iliad 11.20-1; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 10.299—518); whether it was also a Hellenistic dynastic name 
remains uncertain. Byblos (modern Jebeil), another of the ancient Phoenician 
cities, was on a site occupied since prehistoric times. Few remains are visible. 

16.2.19. The Adonis River (modern Nahr Ibrahim) empties into the 
Mediterranean just south of Byblos. Every year the river would turn to 
blood to commemorate the murder of Adonis (Lucian, On the Syrian 
Goddess 8). Mount. Klimax, mentioned only here, is presumably one of 
the summits above the lower part of the river. Old Byblos would be south 
of the river, and suggests a perceived early settlement, but archaeological 
remains at the site of Byblos proper are as early as the third millenium Bc, 
so Old Byblos was not the original town, but perhaps a village of the early 
Iron Age. For the Lykos River, and its associated problems, see 16.2.16. 

Berytos (modern Beirut) lies on a promontory south of the Lykos River. 
The town existed from at least the Late Bronze Age. In Hellenistic times it 
was first Ptolemaic and then Seleukid, and was destroyed by Tryphon 
around 140 BC. In 15 Bc the city was reorganized by Agrippa as a Roman 
colonia, with the official name of Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Berytus, and 
the settling there of veterans of two legions. This was the first Latin colonia 
in the Levant, and the city became an island of the Latin language. Herod 
the Great was commissioned to provide for its rebuilding (Millar, Roman 
Near East 36; Roller, Building Program 220—2). Despite the modern city, 
remains of all periods have been found. 

Agrippa also expanded the territory of Berytos inland into the Massyas 
Plain near the sources of the Orontes, which lie southeast of the city. 
Paradeisos, which may be descriptive rather than toponymic, lies some- 
where in Hollow Syria (Pliny, Natural History 5.82). The Egyptian Wall is 
a name left over from the time before 198 Bc, when this was the 
Ptolemaic-Seleukid frontier zone (Hólbl, History 136-40). By Roman 
times it marked the northern limit of the enlarged territory of Berytos. 
It must be somewhat south of Apameia, but has not been found. 
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16.2.20. The Royal Valley is mentioned only here, and may merely be 
an alternate name for the rift valley of the Massyas Plain, a corridor for 
kings and armies from earliest times (Syme, Anatolica 341). The ancient 
city of Damascus lies to the east, at a major oasis beyond the Antilibanos 
Mountains. It became known to Greeks at the time of Alexander, and was 
occupied by Pompeius in 64 Bc (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 14.40). 
Roman control was minimal until the Augustan period: Kleopatra VII 
ruled the city in the 30s Bc (Roller, Cleopatra 93-4). Some of the 
Hellenistic city plan, and various Roman constructions, can be seen in 
the modern city. 

The Trachones (or Trachonitis) is the unusual volcanic zone southeast 
of Damascus, the modern Leja, with rough broken lava flows that were 
a natural refuge for brigands. They could hide in the numerous lava caves, 
which were so large that they could become elaborate dwellings. The local 
chieftain, Zenodoros, had leased part of the region from Kleopatra VII, 
sometime after 38 Bc when the territory came under her control. He was 
sponsoring brigandage, especially raiding the caravans that came from 
Arabia to Damascus, and was still in power after the death of Kleopatra 
and the reversion of the region to the Romans. The local merchants 
complained to the governor of Syria, a certain Varro (not precisely identi- 
fied), who sent out a punitive expedition that eliminated Zenodoros and 
established a measure of security in the region (Josephus, Jewish War 
1.398—400; Jewish Antiquities 1.343—8; Millar, Roman Near East 36—7). 

16.2.21. Strabo carefully distinguished the districts (the southern part of 
modern Syria, and most of modern Israel). The interior was Hollow Syria, 
the coast was Phoenicia, and the territory to the south of Hollow Syria and 
the Antilibanos Mountains was Judaea (for which, see 16.2.34—46). For 
Pelousion, see 17.1.6, and Gaza, 16.2.30. 

16.2.22. Phoenicia was defined by Strabo as the coastal territory extend- 
ing from Orthosia (16.2.12) to the Egyptian frontier. He considered Sidon 
and Tyre, the two most important Phoenician cities, collectively, which lie 
about 40 km. apart, with Sidon the more northern. 

In the 40 km. between Berytos and Sidon were the Tamyras River (the 
Damouras of Polybios 5.68.9 and the modern Nahr ed-Damur), about 
halfway between the two towns, and a Grove of Asklepios and the town 
of Leontonpolis, neither of which has been located. Sidon (modern 
Saida) was the first Phoenician city known to Greeks, mentioned twice by 
Homer (see further, 16.2.24). It was conquered by Alexander and then 
passed through Ptolemaic and Seleukid hands before coming under 
Roman control at the time of Pompeius, when it began to fade in 
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importance. There are few Hellenistic or Roman remains, but the fine 
harbor is still in use. 

Tyre (modern es-Sur), to the south, was the most famous Phoenician 
city, noted for its voyages of trade and colonization to the western 
Mediterranean and the coast of Africa, which may have begun as early as 
the end of the second millennium sc. To Greeks, Tyre was the place from 
which Europa had been abducted, and thus not only the starting point of 
the contentious relationship between the Greeks and the world to their 
east, but of Herodotos’ Histories (1.2). To Romans, it was the home of 
Dido, the founder of Carthage (Vergil, Aeneid 1.335-41). 

16.2.23. Tyre was an island in antiquity, but it has since become joined to 
the mainland. The city refused to submit to Alexander, and he spent much 
of 332 BC besieging it, building a mole across the shallows to the island 
(Arrian, Anabasis 2.16—24). Yet in Hellenistic times Tyre retained its 
vitality, based on the purple dye industry and commerce, as well as being 
a Mediterranean port for trade from as far east as India. At Delos in 
the second century Bc there was a formal association of the merchants 
and shipowners of Tyre (Lionel Casson, The Ancient Mariners [2nd edn, 
Princeton, N.J. 1991] 166). 

The dye industry was based on the indigenous purple snail (Murex 
cuccinum or Murex purpurea), and the process of harvesting and dyeing 
was described in detail by Pliny (Natural History 9.125-38). The dye was 
said to be the best in Asia, and its use by royalty and high-ranking Romans 
increased its value. The odoriferous quality of the industry was well known 
and is still obvious today to weavers who dye their own yarn. 

In Hellenistic and Roman times the city retained an independent status, 
and its principal divinity was Melqart, who was equated with Herakles. 
When Herodotos (2.44) described his luxuriant temple in detail he learned 
from the priests that the cult was 2,300 years old and thus it was the most 
ancient temple of Herakles known. But this meant that the local Herakles 
could not be the same as the famous Greek hero, who was far more recent 
(Arrian, Anabasis 2.16). 

16.2.24. Homer (Iliad 6.289—92, 23.743—7) described the craftsmanship 
of the Sidonians, including a richly decorated peplos that Alexander (Paris) 
obtained for his mother when he was on the travels that led to Helen, 
remindful of the purple garments that appear on Corinthian pottery. 
In addition, Achilles owned a silver Sidonian bowl that he offered as 
a prize in the games for Patroklos. These demonstrate that trade in luxury 
objects existed between Sidon and the Aegean by the eighth century Bc, if 
not earlier. 
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The Sidonians (or, more probably, the Phoenicians) were said to have 
been the inventors of both astronomy and mathematics. This is improb- 
able, but it is certain that both disciplines were a necessity for their 
proficient seamanship: astronomy (in its most basic sense) for navigation, 
and arithmetic for shipbuilding, which achieved a high degree of sophis- 
tication at an early date. The Phoenicians were specifically credited with 
being the first to observe the stars for navigation as well as creating the 
first merchant ships (Latin oneriae, Pliny, Natural History 7.208—9). 
Moreover, they may have been among the first to transmit Babylonian 
mathematical knowledge to the Greek world, something perhaps 
obliquely suggested in Strabo's statement about the high level of scholar- 
ship in the Phoenician cities. 

Geometry as a mathematical discipline was not developed until the work 
of Euclid in the early third century Bc, using Pythagorean antecedents, but 
Egyptian land measurement had been known to Greeks since the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 2.109), and the term for this technique, geometria, 
was adopted by Euclid. 

Mochos of Sidon was said by Poseidonios (F285) to have lived before the 
Trojan War and to have invented the atomic theory. He was a Phoenician 
scholar of uncertain date whose work was translated into Greek, or even 
a fabricated figure of Hellenistic times (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.107; 
Athenaios 3.126a; Paul T. Keyser, “Mochos the Phoenician Sage in 
Ampelius’ Liber Memorialis,” CJ ut (2016) 495-501; Gruen, Rethinking 
120-1). His writings were probably about Phoenician cosmology, and 
Poseidonios presumably found something in them that suggested the 
atomic theory, given his own proclivity to believe that philosophy had 
undergone a continuous development from earliest times (Kidd, 
Commentary 971-5). 

Boethos of Sidon, one of Strabo’s teachers, was a Stoic, with obviously 
some Peripatetic leanings (Diogenes Laertios 7.54). His brother Diodotos 
is otherwise unknown. Antipatros and Apollonios, both from Tyre, are 
little-known scholars of the first century Bc, probably Stoics. 

The City of Birds (Ornithonpolis) may be at modern Adlun. The 
unnamed river and Old Tyre have not been located. 

16.2.25. Ptolemais (originally Ake or Akko, modern Akko) is 40 km. 
south of Tyre. As one of the few natural ports in the southern Levant, it was 
important in all periods except during Roman imperial times when it was 
eclipsed by Herod’s Caesarea. The town was refounded as Ptolemais by 
Ptolemy II between 281 and 259 Bc, and controlled a large hinterland that 
extended from the southern end of Mt. Lebanon to Mt. Carmel. Essentially 
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no remains of the Hellenistic or Roman periods are visible (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 213—21). 

The local glass industry was based on beach sand that occurred along an 
extent of a few hundred meters where a river (not identified) emptied into 
the sea. It was implausibly said that the production of glass was invented 
here, and that at one time this was the only place that produced it (Pliny, 
Natural History 36.190—3). Glass-making is surprisingly ancient, but there 
was certainly a major center of the industry on the Phoenician coast. 
In Strabo’s day new techniques were being developed, including furnaces 
with higher temperatures and glass-blowing, which may have been invented 
at Sidon (E. Marianne Stern, “Glass Production,” in The Oxford Handbook 
of Engineering and Technology In the Classical World (ed. John Peter Oleson, 
Oxford 2008] 520-47). Glass was also an important industry in Alexandria, 
and Strabo’s account hints at an organized guild of local craftsmen 
(Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, p. 137). The technical developments 
of the first century Bc meant that the price of glass objects at Rome was 
quite low. 

16.2.26. The account of the tide and dead fish — implying a tsunami — 
was vaguely presented: it is rare for Strabo to attribute an historical event 
merely to the “Ptolemies.” Sarpedon is presumably the Seleukid comman- 
der in Hollow Syria who engaged Diodotos Tryphon (for whom, see 
16.2.10) around 138 Bc (Diodoros 33.28). The original source of the tale is 
Poseidonios (F226 = Athenaios 8.333bd), who reported that the disaster 
happened to Tryphon, not an unspecified Ptolemaic force. Strabo’s version 
has presumably passed through an intervening account of little reliability 
(Kidd, Commentary 807-8). 

The event led Strabo to refer to an earthquake and perhaps a tsunami at 
Mt. Kasion in eastern Egypt, which took place while he lived in Alexandria, 
during the last quarter of the first century Bc (1.3.17). This report, needless 
to say, could not have been made by Poseidonios, but the subsequent 
scientific explanation, attributed to an unidentified source and suggesting 
that tectonic events follow a regular cycle, may be from him. 

16.2.27. The Tower of Straton (Stratonospyrgos), a construction of 
Straton I of Sidon (ruled 376—361), the king buried in the so-called 
"Weeping Women" sarcophagus now in Istanbul, was probably an 
agricultural storehouse. It was in the vicinity of the later city of 
Herod's Caesarea, with which it was often confused (Pliny, Natural 
History 5.69), but its exact location remains enigmatic (Duane 
W. Roller, *The Problem of the Location of Straton's Tower," 
BASOR 252 [1983] 61-6; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 
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299-302). The three villages mentioned, Sykaminonpolis (“Mulberry 
City,” perhaps at modern Shiqmona), Boukolon (“Herdsman [City]," 
perhaps at modern Atlit), and Krokodeilonpolis (“Crocodile City,” at 
modern Tell Tanninim), were all on the coast between Ptolemais and 
the Tower of Straton, and were abandoned in Strabo's day. They were 
probably Ptolemaic foundations. 

Next in the catalogue is Iope (16.2.28), about 55 km. to the south of the 
Tower of Straton, and thus the "large forest" cannot be located. 
Conspicuously absent from Strabo’s account is Herod's Caesarea 
(Kaisareia), begun in 22 Bc and dedicated twelve years later, and which 
quickly became the most important city on this coast. This demonstrates 
that this portion of the Geography was finished before that date, and unlike 
many other parts of the work, Strabo did not return to it. 

16.2.28. Iope (modern Jaffa, in the southern urban zone of Tel Aviv) was 
an ancient city that was most famous to Greeks as the place where Perseus 
rescued Andromeda: the impression of her chains was still pointed out in 
the late first century AD (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.420). The coast does 
not make the sharp turn that Strabo implied, but begins to head in a more 
westerly direction, and it would have been at Iope that sailors who were 
headed down the coast toward Egypt needed to change course. For 
Hiersolymna (Jerusalem), see 16.2.34. It lies 55 km. east-southeast of 
Iope, and one can see across much of the distance. The brigandage along 
this coast was notorious (16.2.37), extending from Karmelos (Mount 
Carmel, south of Ptolemais) to Iamneia (modern Yibna), just southeast 
of Iope. From Iamneia to Kasion in eastern Egypt is about 200 km., close 
to the 1,000 stadia reported. 

16.2.29. The region southeast of Iope was called the Gadaris, after 
Gadara or Gazara (modern Tell Gezer), which is about 25 km. southeast 
of Iope at the interior edge of the coastal plain. An important Bronze and 
Iron Age site, it controlled an intersection of routes, but was of relatively 
little significance in Hellenistic and Roman times. 

Azotos (biblical and modern Ashdod) lies on the interior side of the 
coastal sand dunes 15 km. southwest of Iamneia. Askalon is on the coast 
proper, an additional 15 km. to the southwest. The city had existed since 
the second millennium Bc, but as the ancestral home of Herod the Great it 
became particularly important in the late first century BC, and was exten- 
sively developed; remains from this period are visible. Onions were 
a common product of this region (Dalby, Food 240-1). Antiochos of 
Askalon (c. 130-67 BC) was an Academic philosopher who had his own 
school in Athens, which Cicero attended in his youth (de finibus 5). 
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Another of Strabo’s difficulties in handling the southern Levant is appar- 
ent in his list of the famous citizens of Gadara, for he confused the Judaean 
town with the homonymous one southeast of the Sea of Galilee (modern 
Umm Qeis), the home of all those catalogued. Philodemos (c. 110-40 BC), an 
Epicurean poet and polymath, spent much of his later career in Italy, 
especially around the Bay of Naples. Cicero (In Pisonem 68-9) praised his 
work in a rather odd fashion. Meleagros was a writer of epigrams from about 
the same era, and collected the poetic anthology known as the Garland of 
Meleagros. The satirist Menippos, a Cynic, was active around 300 Bc, and 
Theodoros, Strabo's contemporary, taught rhetoric to the future emperor 
Tiberius (Suetonius, Tiberius 57). 

16.2.30. Gaza was an ancient trading city, located slightly inland. 
Alexander destroyed it in late 332 Bc (Arrian, Anabasis 2.26—7), and it 
was only in the process of recovering in the first century Bc. This was 
because of the development of eastern trade, since the city was located at 
the western end of a route from Arabia, especially from Ailana (16.4.4) at 
the head of the eastern gulf of the Red Sea: the double gulf refers to this one 
(the modern Gulf of Aqaba) and the western Gulf of Suez. Gaza was where 
the aromatics of Arabia reached the Mediterranean: the route was reported 
by Strabo's contemporary Juba II of Mauretania (Oz Arabia F7 Roller = 
Pliny, Natural History 12.63-5; Benjamin H. Isaac, "Irade-Routes to 
Arabia and the Roman Presence in the Desert,” in Arabie préislamique 
et son environnement historique et culturel [ed. T. Fahd, Leiden 1989] 
241-56, at 241-2). The city lay in the border zone between Phoenicia and 
Egypt. For Heroonpolis, see 17.1.26. 

16.2.31. Rhaphia is modern Tell Rafah, about 30 km. from Gaza. 
The battle between Ptolemy IV and Antiochos II occurred here 
on 22 June 217 BC, with a Ptolemaic victory that ended all Seleukid aspira- 
tions for Egypt (Polybios 5.84—6; Hólbl, History 131). Rhinokoloura (or 
Rhinokoroura, modern El-Arish) is about 40 km. from Rhaphia, where the 
coast becomes essentially east-west. The etymology is presumably nothing 
more than an attempt to hellenize an indigenous toponym: the vague 
citation of the Aithiopian king responsible demonstrates the fanciful tone 
of the tale. 

16.2.32. The southeastern coast of the Mediterranean is famous for its 
sand dunes, which are due to the siltation forced down the Nile and along 
the coast northeast of its mouth. The dunes are larger to the south; in 
antiquity they evidently were most prominent after Gaza. Lake Sirbonis 
(modern Sabkhat el-Bardawil) lies on the coast, separated from the sea by 
a narrow strip of land. The region was notorious for its treacherous marshes 
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that allegedly could swallow much of an army, as the Persian king 
Artaxerxes II learned in 349 Bc (Diodoros 16.46.5): in fact, this is one of 
the locations suggested for the disaster that befell the Egyptian army while 
it was pursuing the Israelites (Exodus 14:21-9). The Outlet (Ekrhegma) 
was the ancient channel between the lake and the sea: there were originally 
two, one at the east end and the other along the western part of the lake, 
which survived in Strabo’s time. 

16.2.33. Kasion (modern Ras Qasrun) is an isolated hill that rises about 
go m. above the sea, located on the strip of land that separates Lake 
Sirbonis from the Mediterranean. It was an important point on the route 
between Egypt and the Levant (Herodotos 2.6). An ancient sanctuary of 
Baal-Zephon (Exodus 14:2, 9) had become equated with a local cult of Zeus 
(Eliezar D. Oren, “Northern Sinai,” NEAEHL 1393-4). 

Pompeius, after the defeat at Pharsalos in August 48 Bc, headed to 
Egypt, where he had connections and thought that he might be well 
received. But upon landing he was immediately killed by the orders of 
Potheinos, the chief minister of Ptolemy XIII. Strabo was in the region 
twenty years later, and was the earliest to report on the disposition of 
Pompeius' body. Plutarch (Pompeius 80) said that it was cremated; Appian 
(Civil War 2.86) that the head was cut off and presented to Julius Caesar 
(Plutarch wrote the same), and the rest of the body was buried and 
a monument erected, which was eventually covered with sand and in 
time restored by the emperor Hadrian (Dio 69.11). These accounts need 
not be mutually exclusive. 

Gerrha has not been specifically located, but probably lies at the west 
end of Lake Sirbonis. Also in this area was the Palisade of Chabrias, 
presumably some kind of defensive wall, a relic of the era of the Athenian 
adventurer Chabrias, who was in the service of the Egyptian king in the 
early fourth century Bc (Diodoros 15.29). For Pelousion, see 17.1.21. 

As is customary at the end of a geographical section, Strabo provided 
distances, generally taken from Artemidoros of Ephesos (F116). In this case 
there is a total distance from Pelousion to the northern boundary of Syria, 
and as far as Melaniai (the Melania of 14.5.3) at the boundary of Kilikia, and 
then back to Orthosia (16.2.12) at the boundary of Syria and Phoenicia. 
These distances are compatible, but not totally in agreement with those 
presented at 14.5.3. 

16.2.34. Judaea was originally the territory around Jerusalem (Strabo’s 
Hierosolymna), but the term was used in a broader sense in late 
Hellenistic times. Greeks became aware of this region in the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 2.104—6). The Idumaeans (biblical Edomites) had 
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occupied the hill country between Gaza and the southern Dead Sea since at 
least the Late Bronze Age. They were forcibly converted to Judaism at the 
beginning of the first century Bc (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 13.257-8, 
15.254) and incorporated into the Hasmonean kingdom of Judaea. 
The Nabataeans were to their south: see 16.4.18. 

Use of the term Sirbonis is peculiar in this context: it can hardly reflect 
the territory around Lake Sirbonis (16.2.32), far to the west, and may be 
another of Strabo’s confusions about this region, actually referring to the 
area around the Dead Sea (16.2.42). Galilaia is Galilee, north and west of 
the sea of the same name (Strabo’s Lake Gennesaritis, 16.2.16). For 
Hierikous (Jericho), see 16.2.41. 

Philadelphia (modern Amman) lies northeast of the Dead Sea, and was 
founded at the site of ancient Rabbat Amman by Ptolemy II, but the 
Ptolemaic name was never commonly used (Polybios 5.71.4; Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 268-72). It lay at an important junction of 
trade routes. A Roman theater is its most conspicuous antiquity. Samareia, 
the ancient Samaritan capital, lies in the hills north of Jerusalem. Alexander 
settled a Macedonian population there in 331 Bc, because of local dissen- 
sion, the first such establishment that he made (Quintus Curtius 4.8.9; 
Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 274-7). It was always a center of 
revolution and the city was destroyed twice before it was refounded as 
Sebaste by Herod the Great, shortly after Octavian took the title 
“Augustus” (“Sebastos” in Greek) in 27 Bc, the first use of the term as 
a toponym (Josephus, Jewish War 1.403; Jewish Antiquities 15.292). The city 
has been extensively excavated and is one of the richest archaeological sites 
in the region (Roller, Building Program 209-12). Strabo’s mention of 
Sebaste (founded 26 sc), but his failure to name Caesarea (founded 
22 BC), only 40 km. away, provides a window for his completion of this 
section of the Geography. 

16.2.35. At this point there is another of Strabo's lengthy cultic digres- 
sions (through 16.2.39), a regular feature of the Geography, and perhaps 
reflecting material from an earlier work on cultic history. No source is 
mentioned, but it has long been assumed that it was Poseidonios, although 
Hekataios of Abdera or an unknown Jewish author have also been sug- 
gested (Katell Berthelot, “Poseidonios d'Apamée et les Juifs," JSJ 34 [2003] 
160-98; Cinzia Achille, "Strabone e la storia giudaica: la progressive 
corruzione della legge di Mosè,” Sungraphe 6 [2004] 89—105). A similar 
but briefer account was provided by Diodoros (34/5.1.3—4). Poseidonios 
(F278) did write about Jewish matters: Josephus (Against Apion 2.76—96) 
rebuked him for his slanders against Jewish worship, yet his arguments do 
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not correspond to the evidence from Diodoros and Strabo, and this was the 
only time that Poseidonios was mentioned by Josephus (Kidd, 
Commentary 948-51). It is probable that Poseidonios and other Greek 
writers on the Jews lay behind Strabo’s account, but further details as to 
source material are not forthcoming. 

Strabo’s discussion begins with the standard Greek view of the Egyptian 
origins of Moses and his objections to the animal worship of the Egyptians 
and Libyans as well as the anthropomorphic views of the Greeks. To some 
extent this reflects Greek ideas from as early as Xenophanes of Kolophon, 
and also the biblical tale of the golden calf (Exodus 32). 

16.2.36. The narrative diverges from the biblical text, since the capture of 
Jerusalem only occurred after the death of Moses. The topographical 
description of the city reflects the rocky nature of the place — the bare 
summit of Mt. Moriah — which is desolate but well watered. 

16.2.37. There is a Greek, even Hesiodic, tone about the decline of 
culture, and the account has subtly moved to the contemporary (late 
Hellenistic) era, when the region was divided into a number of petty 
tyrannies whose leaders were often little distinguished from brigands and 
pirates. The unknown author has sought to make a contrast between the 
dignity of early times and the present decadence, and as such the narrative 
has become a polemic against the conditions of the last century of Seleukid 
power (see 16.2.40), yet has skillfully avoided any specific political refer- 
ences, thereby preserving the elevated tone. 

16.2.38. Next are general comments about Greek political theory, with 
a Stoic slant and various citations from Greek literature. There is an 
emphasis on the divine inspiration of early laws and lawgivers, in particular 
the influence of Zeus at Dodona and on Crete, and the importance of 
Lykourgos of Sparta. This material essentially summarizes what has already 
been said on the topic in Book ro. 

16.2.39. Strabo — or his unnamed source — provided a list of inspired 
prophets and seers, who transmitted the precepts of the gods and often 
were themselves considered divine. All have been mentioned previously 
except Achaikaros, or Ahiqas, the legendary advisor to Assyrian kings in the 
seventh century Bc. Theophrastos wrote a treatise about him (Diogenes 
Laertios 5.50). Tyrrhenian (Etruscan) divination was explained by Cicero 
in his de divinatione. The discussion about Moses concluded by placing 
him among these inspired prophets and religious personalities. 

16.2.40. The Hasmonean dynasty of Judaea came to power in the first 
half of the second century Bc, when the Maccabees revolted against the 
Seleukids. By the end of the century the rulers were calling themselves 
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kings: the first was perhaps Aristoboulos I in 104 Bc, and it was certainly the 
title of his brother Alexander Jannaios, who ruled 103-76 sc (Daniel 
R. Schwartz, “One Temple and Many Synagogues: On Religion and 
State in Herodian Judaea and Augustan Rome,” in Herod and Augustus 
[ed. David M. Jacobson and Nikos Kokkinos, Leiden 2009] 385—98). His 
son Aristoboulos II (ruled 67—63 Bc) was in power when Pompeius came to 
Judaea and captured Jerusalem, taking advantage of the indifference of the 
defenders on the Sabbath (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 14.58—76; Sullivan, 
Near Eastern Royalty 76—9). 

The places listed are fortresses along the Jordan valley. Threx and 
Tauros are otherwise unknown: Threx may be the later Kypros, in the 
pass leading down from Jerusalem to Jericho. Alexandreion (modern 
Qarn Sartabeh) is north of Jericho on the west side of the valley. 
Hyrkaneion, or Hyrkania, is probably at Khirbet Mird, a few kilometers 
south of Jerusalem. Machairous (modern Mukawir) is on the east side of 
the Dead Sea, at a spectacular location overlooking its north end: it became 
notorious as the place that Salome danced for the head of John the Baptist 
(Matthew 14:1-12; Mark 6:14-29; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.117—19). 
Lysias is otherwise unknown (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 
263-4). Many of these fortresses were further developed by Herod the 
Great, and most of the visible remains are from that period. 

For Philadelphia, see 16.2.34. Skythopolis (modern Beit Shean) lies west 
of the Jordan about 25 km. south of the Sea of Galilee. The origin and 
meaning of the name is obscure. There are few remains from the 
Hellenistic period and more from the Roman era (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 290—9). 

16.2.41. Hierikous (Jericho), one of the most ancient cities in the world, 
lies r1 km. north of the Dead Sea on the west side of the Jordan valley. 
A spectacular oasis, there are visible remains from all periods. The region 
was known for its fertility (Josephus, Jewish War 4.459—74; Pliny, Natural 
History 5.70), and Horace (Epistles 2.2.184) believed that it was the epitome 
of luxury and idleness. The Phoinikon, still functioning today, was the 
royal date preserve, which extended for several kilometers. The region was 
also noted for its production of balsam (probably Commiphora opobalsa- 
mon), an aromatic resin that was considered to be the best of all scents and 
also had medicinal uses, and which was believed to be found nowhere else 
(but see 16.4.19). The Greeks first learned about it at the time of Alexander 
(Theophrastos, Research on Plants 9.6.1; Dioskourides 1.19; Pliny, Natural 
History 12.111—23). Strabo's description of the plant and its harvesting is one 
of the most detailed extant (J. Klauser, “The Economy of Judea in the 
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Period of the Second Temple,” in The World History of the Jewish People, 
First Series, vol. 7: The Herodian Period [ed. Michael Avi-Yonah, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1975] 180—205, at 184). 

16.2.42. Another problem in Strabo’s account of the southern Levant is 
this reference to Lake Sirbonis, which has already been discussed 
(16.2.32), and is in eastern Egypt. There is no doubt the first sentence 
refers to that lake, but the rest of the section is about the Dead Sea. Its 
Greek name was Lake Asphaltitis (Diodoros 19.98) — a name not found in 
the extant text of the Geography — and it became known to the Greek world 
at the time of Alexander the Great (Aristotle, Meteorologia 2.3). The detailed 
account of the sea and its peculiar properties may be autoptic, or from 
a source such as Poseidonios, who was eventually cited (F279). Strabo 
described how seepage emits a gas (hydrogen sulphide), and discussed the 
harvesting of the asphalt. There is also a scientific explanation for its crea- 
tion — earth influenced by fire — which certainly originated with Poseidonios 
(Kidd, Commentary 951—3). 

16.2.43. Continuing the discussion of the asphalt of the Dead Sea, 
Strabo reported that certain locals claimed to have an almost magical way 
of solidifying it, using urine and other acidic liquids. To be sure, it was 
generally believed that acid would coagulate both pitch — Pliny (Natural 
History 16.53) reported that this happened in southern Italy — and bitu- 
men, as Tacitus (Histories 5.6) noted, using an example from the Dead 
Sea region. 

Chrysokolla is malachite or copper carbonate, so named because it was 
found in proximity to gold (Pliny, Natural History 33.4, 86-93). It had 
a variety of industrial and medicinal uses. But what Strabo referred to here 
is a mixture of copper verdigris, the urine of a boy, and sodium carbonate, 
which was used by goldsmiths. For Apollonia in Epeiros, see 7.5.8. 

16.2.44. The Dead Sea region was long recognized as an area of tectonic 
activity, most famously reported in the biblical tale of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Genesis 18-19). This is the earliest mention of Moasada 
(Masada), west of the sea on a high promontory. In Hellenistic times it 
was a Hasmonean fortress, and in Strabo’s day it was a luxurious Herodian 
palace and urban complex, of which many remains survive, some of the 
most importance evidence for the Hellenistic palace. 

Sodom lay at the southwest corner of the Dead Sea. This is the first 
citation of it in Greek literature. There is no evidence for the ancient city, 
or its exact location, but it lay in a region of unusual natural formations 
that gave rise to the tale of Lot’s wife. The thirteen cities that were 
destroyed presumably included the coalition of five towns recorded in 
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the biblical tradition (Genesis 14:8), yet Strabo’s account lacks any chron- 
ological grounding and presumably comes from the same memory of an 
ancient cataclysm. 

Another textual problem — one of many in Strabo’s discussion of the 
region — is found in the citation from Eratosthenes (Geography F18). He 
rejected the idea of an ancient volcanic event and preferred some sort of 
tectonic activity that changed the level of the Dead Sea. But the statement 
ends with “as in the sea,” which is, at least, uninformative. Since the early 
nineteenth century this has been emended to “as in Thessaly” (Thettalion 
for thalattan), following Herodotos’ report (7.129) that the Thessalian 
plain was a lake until Poseidon created the Vale of Tempe (9.5.2). 
Unfortunately no discussion of Thessaly by Eratosthenes has survived, so 
there is no confirmation of this. 

16.2.45. The Gadaris is the region southeast of the Sea of Galilee, 
around the city of Gadara, which Strabo has already confused with 
Gadara or Gazara on the coastal plain (16.2.29). The marshes refer to 
the regions south of the Sea of Galilee. On the west shore of the sea was 
Taricheai, biblical Magdala. Its name, “Salting Factory,” refers to the 
fishing industry still prominent in the region today, but only the topo- 
nyms make it clear that “the lake” is now the Sea of Galilee, not the Dead 
Sea. There were many varieties of apples known in antiquity (Dalby, Food 
19-20), and apple orchards are still prominent along the west shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Strabo returned to the Dead Sea for a spare comment on Egyptian 
mummification. He did not specify the source of the asphalt used in 
Egypt, but Dead Sea asphalt had been sent to Egypt for mummification 
since at least the fourth century Bc (Diodoros 19.97—9). It was a major 
factor in preventing decay, and in fact, the word “mummy” is derived from 
the Persian word for bitumen (A. Nissenbaum and S. Buckley, “Dead Sea 
Asphalt In Ancient Egyptian Mummies — Why?” Archaeometry 55 [2013] 
563-8). 

16.2.46. Cn. Pompeius, after his capture of Jerusalem in 63 Bc, reorga- 
nized the territory, removing some of the Hasmonean possessions in the 
northeast and near the coast, and settling the civil war between the 
brothers Aristoboulos II and Hyrkanos II by confirming the latter as 
king (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty 213-17). Strabo called the 
Hasmonean rulers “priests” when actually they had taken the title of 
king since around 100 Bc, as he knew (16.2.40). 

Herod the Great, grandson-in-law of both Aristoboulos and Hyrkanos, 
became king in 40 Bc through the efforts of Antonius, but was also 
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supported by Octavian (Josephus, Jewish War 1.284—5; Jewish Antiquities 
14.3849). His rule was confirmed after Actium and lasted until his death 
in 4 Bc. He became notorious for killing his sons as potential rivals; 
when he died, his kingdom was divided among the three who sur- 
vived, none of whom was allowed the title of king (Josephus, Jewish 
War 1.602; Jewish Antiquities 17.317-20; Richard D. Sullivan, 
“The Dynasty of Judaea in the First Century,” ANRW 2.8 [1977] 
296—354). The one who ended up among the Galatians (at Vienna in 
Gaul) was Herod Archelaos, deposed by Augustus in aD 6 (Josephus, 
Jewish War 2.111-17; Jewish Antiquities 17.342—4). 

Salome, Herod’s sister and often confused with her great-niece, the 
Salome who danced for the head of John the Baptist, was also 
a formidable presence in Judaea. After her brother’s death she retired to 
her estates at Askalon (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.321). She developed 
a close relationship with Augustus’ wife Livia, leaving her several Judaean 
cities upon her death in Ap ro (Josephus, Jewish War 2.167; Jewish 
Antiquities 18.31). Salome’s daughter Berenike became the matriarch of 
a royal line that lasted in various eastern kingdoms throughout the first 
century AD (Roller, Building Program 283). 


Part 3: The Persian Gulf 


16.3.1. Arabia (actually discussed in Part 4) was defined as the region 
“above” (that is, east of) Judaea and Hollow Syria, and extending toward 
the south. Its northern part (between the Levant and Mesopotamia) was 
occupied by the nomadic Tent Dwellers (16.1.27). To the south was 
Fortunate Arabia (Arabia Eudaimon in Greek, 2.1.32), the aromatic- 
producing region that is largely modern Yemen and some of the adjacent 
areas. The Erythra (or Erythraian) Sea was a term that originally referred 
to the Persian Gulf and the adjacent Indian Ocean (Herodotos 1.1). Yet it 
also was used in a more limited sense (Herodotos 2.11), meaning the 
modern Red Sea (the name is a direct translation of the Greek). Strabo 
used the term in both ways (e.g. 2.1.26, meaning the Persian Gulf), but later 
in Books 16-17, where the region is treated in detail, it normally but not 
always means the Red Sea. 

16.3.2. Eratosthenes (Geography F94) provided a thorough report on the 
Persian Gulf, which itself was based on the treatise of Androsthenes of 
Thasos (FGrHist #71, F2). He was a member of Alexander's expedition 
and had returned from India under the command of Nearchos (Heckel, 
Whos Who 29-30), and became one of several people commissioned by 
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Alexander to explore the coasts of Arabia. Androsthenes’ cruise was in 
either the winter of 325/4 or 324/3 Bc (Roller, Eratosthenes 193-5). This is 
the longest extant fragment of his work. 

Eratosthenes’ account, as summarized by Strabo, actually begins with 
the sail into the Persian Gulf from India, past Harmozai (the modern 
Strait of Hormuz, the narrows at the entrance of the gulf), and along 
the Karmanian (eastern) coast. This is material probably not from 
Androsthenes, but Nearchos or Onesikritos. Makai is probably modern 
Ras Musandam. Teredon, Androsthenes’ starting point, has not been 
located but was presumably at the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris 
(perhaps near modern Basra). He then went to Ikaros (modern Failaka off 
the Kuwaiti coast), which Alexander had named, hellenizing an indigenous 
cult called Ichara (Arrian, Anabasis 7.20; Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 
6.7.47). 

16.3.3. Next on Androsthenes’ route was Gerrha, an ancient trading city, 
with a salt-based architecture that was of interest. It has not been located, 
and the name may a generic word for “town” (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, 
p. 149). Aristoboulos (F57) may also have visited it, or had talked with 
Gerrhan traders in Mesopotamia, who went as far as the upper Euphrates. 

16.3.4. Tyros or Tylos (modern Bahrain) and nearby Arados (modern 
Muharreq) were next. The presumed Phoenician connections with this 
region, implicit in the toponyms, had long been known (Herodotos 7.89) 
and was reinforced by Strabo (16.4.27; Glen W. Bowersock, “Tylos and 
Tyre: Bahrain in the Graeco-Roman World,” in Bahrain Through the Ages: 
The Archaeology (ed. Sheikha Haya Ali Al Khalifa and Michael Rice, 
London 1986] 399—406). 

16.3.5. In what seems a digression from Androsthenes' report, the next 
place is “Tyrine,” an island located 2,000 stadia (about 400 km.) out to sea. 
This is merely an adjectival form of “Tyros,” yet is actually an error for 
Ogyros (see 16.3.7). It cannot be located, but was beyond the end of the 
Persian Gulf and had been visited by Nearchos (F27), presumably on his 
cruise from India. Orthagoras (FGrHist #713, F5) is little known (Strabo 
only quoted him here), and it is disputed whether he was a member of 
Alexander’s expedition (Heckel, Who's Who 186; Karttunen, India and the 
Hellenistic World 45-6). On the island was the grave of Erythras, the 
eponym of the Erythran Sea, a Persian or Egyptian who had settled on it 
(16.4.20; Pomponius Mela 3.79; Pliny, Natural History 7.206). Here 
Nearchos encountered Mithropastes (see further, 16.3.7), who was the 
son of Arsites. Arsites had been the satrap of Phrygia when Alexander 
landed in Asia and was a commander at the Battle of the Granikos 
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in May 334 Bc, who took responsibility for the Persian defeat and killed 
himself (Arrian, Anabasis 1.12.8, 1.16.3). Presumably his son was exiled to 
Ogyros as part of the disgrace brought on the family. 

16.3.6. The underwater trees are certainly the mangrove (genus 
Rhizophora), which grow in tropical saline environments throughout the 
world. Androsthenes was the first to note them, and his account was 
reported by Theophrastos (Research on Plants 4.7.7—8). 

16.3.7. All that is known about Mithropastes comes from this section 
and 16.3.5. He joined the expedition of Nearchos, which then came to 
Dorakta, an island in the Persian Gulf, where they encountered Mazenes, 
either a Persian official or a local ruler (Arrian, Indika 37), who became the 
pilot up the gulf. 

Nearchos’ passage through the Persian Gulf occurred in early 324 Bc. 
Strabo has summarized a number of comments on flora and fauna from his 
report. Pearls are common in the gulf, and Androsthenes (Fr = Athenaios 
3.93bd) wrote a detailed account about them, the most complete from 
Greek antiquity. The tree that smells like frankincense may be the apple of 
Sodom (Calotropis procera; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 339). A kausia was 
a Macedonian felt hat (15.1.64), and two kotylai would be about half a liter. 
The sea creature was probably a beached whale and was about 23 m. long. 


Part 4: Arabia 


16.4.1. After his discussion of the Persian Gulf, Strabo considered Arabia 
proper (Henry I. MacAdam, “Strabo, Pliny the Elder, and Ptolemy of 
Alexandria: Three Views of Ancient Arabia and Its Peoples,” in Arabie 
préislamique et son environnement historique et culturel [ed. T. Fahd, Leiden 
1989] 289-320). Mesene is the southernmost part of the Tigris and 
Euphrates plain, and was the starting point for the route to Arabia from 
Mesopotamia, rather than any part of Arabia itself. It was a hot humid 
region with some attempts at vine cultivation. 

16.4.2. Strabo’s account of Arabia is based on that of Eratosthenes 
(Geography F95), which is the earliest extant (Roller, Eratosthenes 195-7). 
The report begins at Petra (for which, see 16.4.18, 21), said to be 5,600 
stadia (about 1,100 km.) from Babylon, a somewhat long road distance, and 
12,000 stadia (about 2,400 km.) from the aromatic-growing region of 
southern Arabia, a surprisingly accurate figure. The use of the term 
“Atlantic Ocean” for what was beyond Arabia is probably generic and 
a synonym for the External Ocean, demonstrating how little was known 
about the southern part of the world in Eratosthenes’ day. 
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The account follows the trade route south from Petra and names the 
local tribes, describing how the country changed from the agricultural 
lands in the north to desert territory, where water had to be obtained by 
digging and the region was populated by nomads and camel herders. 
Eventually the caravans reached the more fertile aromatic territory (essen- 
tially modern Yemen), which was described with some exaggeration, its 
lushness compared with that of India. This last point is Eratosthenes’ 
interpretation of the data and cannot be attributed to the caravan traders 
who were the source of the itinerary. 

In the aromatic district there were four ethnic groups, described as they 
were encountered coming from Petra. The Minaians were the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Ma’in, with their capital at Karna (or Karnana, modern 
Qarnawu), which exerted power over the region from the fourth to the 
late second century Bc, and who were the major implementors of the 
aromatic trade (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 149-50). The Sabaians 
lived in Saba (biblical Sheba), to the south of the Minaians: their city of 
Mariaba (see 16.4.19) is modern Marib. The Kattabanians were just to the 
south at Tamna (modern Hajar Kuhlan; Jean-Francois Breton, Arabia 
Felix From the Time of the Queen of Sheba [tr. Albert LaFarge, Notre Dame 
1999] 44-5), and the Chatramotitians were toward the east at Sabata 
(modern Shabwa). These four cities are arranged in an arc from the 
north, curving around to the east, probably representing the circuit of 
the caravans from Petra. 

16.4.3. There is a brief ethnography, discussing both the local architec- 
ture and certain elements of the royal succession, which has the flavor of 
gossip from the camel drivers. Yet, like the Greek treatment of so many 
remote societies, there is a sense of idealism, with their prosperity and fine 
architecture, which, nevertheless, can be documented archaeologically at 
Shabwa (Breton, Arabia Felix 79—81). 

16.4.4. The production of frankincense (Boswellia sacra) and myrrh 
(Commiphora myrrha) was, to the Greco-Roman world, the most important 
feature of this region. Eratosthenes did not discuss the industry in detail: the 
most complete ancient treatments are by Theophrastos (Research on Plants 
9.4) and Juba (On Arabia F7 Roller = Pliny, Natural History 12.51—81). 
Eratosthenes outlined other trade routes into the area: that from Ailana 
(modern Aqaba at the head of the eastern inlet of the Red Sea) to Karna, 
a journey of seventy days, and that from Gerrha, near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, to Sabata, a forty-day trip (Young, Rome’ Eastern Trade 93). 

There is an account of the explorations of the Arabian coast of the Red 
Sea, based on the report of Anaxikrates, perhaps from Rhodes. This is the 
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only citation of his name, and little is known about him, but it is probable 
that he was commissioned by Alexander to sail from Ailana down the Red 
Sea, perhaps to connect with other explorers who had been sent from the 
Persian Gulf, which does not seem to have happened. Other fragments of 
his report, without naming him, were preserved by Theophrastos (Research 
on Plants 9.4.2—6) and Arrian (Indika 43.7; Paul T. Keyser, “Anaxikrates,” 
EANS 74). Most of the places named are on the right (west) side of the Red 
Sea. For the Trogodytes, see 16.4.17, for Heroonpolis (near the head of the 
modern Gulf of Suez), see 17.1.26, and for Ptolemais, 16.4.7. Eventually 
Anaxikrates reached the narrows at the end of the sea, at Deire (“The 
Neck”), the modern Bab el-Mandeb (16.4.14; Casson, Periplus 116). “Fish 
Eaters” isa common Greek term for primitive coastal peoples, especially on 
the shore of the Indian Ocean. 

The Pillar of Sesostris was one of several tokens of the legendary 
Egyptian ruler (Herodotos 2.102-15; Diodoros 1.53.8), named after the 
Twelfth Dynasty kings. He was seen by the Greeks as a great conqueror, 
whose exploits extended from Aithiopia to Thrace and India, a complex 
compilation of the achievements of a mythical foreign ruler, whom 
Alexander the Great could surpass (15.1.6). Exactly what Anaxikrates saw 
at Deire remains enigmatic. 

The narrows at Deire are several kilometers across, as reported, with an 
extensive network of islands within them. The territory of the Cinnamon 
Bearers was the modern Somali coast, so named because before the time of 
Alexander cinnamon (which came from India or to its east) entered the 
known world at this point. A distance of 5,000 stadia (about 1,000 km.) 
from Deire is well beyond this region, and may reflect a developing 
knowledge of the east African coast, but information was still vague in 
Eratosthenes’ time. 

16.4.5. There is a detailed discussion of the coasts of the Red Sea 
(through 16.4.21) as well as some of the peoples in the interior above its 
west side, as far as the Nile. The territories between the right bank of the 
Nile and the sea were generally considered to be part of the continent of 
Asia, and thus Arabia (Pliny, Natural History 5.52-4, 6.177), and so an 
examination of that region would be appropriate at this point. 

The only source regularly cited in this lengthy passage is Artemidoros of 
Ephesos, which was probably what Strabo used almost exclusively, 
although he may have talked to people in Alexandria familiar with the 
Red Sea. Yet Artemidoros, writing about 100 BC, was totally derivative, and 
most of his material on the sea and its environs was based on the accounts 
of Ptolemaic explorers of the third century Bc. Anaxikrates (16.4.4), of the 
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era of Alexander, may have made the first report on this region, but his data 
were minimal. But starting at the time of Ptolemy II (ruled 281-246 Bc) 
and continuing through most of the century, several explorers were sent 
down the sea, for political and economic reasons relevant to the emergent 
Ptolemaic empire, particularly a search for elephants. The king’s own 
account of some of these journeys survives on the Pithom Stele, 
a dynastic report of events of his reign, set up in the early 260s Bc 
(Edwyn R. Bevan, The House of Ptolemy (Chicago, Ill. 1968] 388-92; 
Katja Mueller, “Did Ptolemais Theron Have a Wall?” ZAS 133 [2006] 
164-74). Most of the travelers were recorded by Pliny (Natural History 
6.183; Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 32), and much of their material was 
collated by Agatharchides of Knidos in the second century Bc, a writer 
known to Strabo (16.4.20), and who may have been Artemidoros’ principal 
source. Strabo’s account, then, is largely grounded in the second 
century BC, but when the Romans acquired Egypt, the Red Sea ports 
continued to develop, not for elephant hunting (which was no longer 
a feature of warfare), but for the Red Sea trade (Steven E. Sidebotham, 
“Ports of the Red Sea and the Arabia—India Trade,” in Arabie préislamique 
et son environnement historique et culturel [ed. T. Fahd, Leiden 1989] 
195—225). 

After a brief reference to Akila, the port of the Sabataians at the eastern 
promontory of the Bab el-Mandeb, the periplous of the Red Sea begins at 
Heroonpolis at or near the head of the Gulf of Suez. For Trogodytike 
(often mispelled in ancient and modern literature as “Troglodytike,” but 
the locals were not cave dwellers), see 2.5.33. Philotera has not been 
located, and most of what is known about the city is the material reported 
by Strabo; it was probably about rro km. south of the Gulf of Suez 
(Stanley M. Burstein, ^Elephants for Ptolemy II: Ptolemaic Policy in 
Nubia in the Third Century sc,” in Ptolemy II Philadelphus and His 
World [ed. Paul McKechnie and Philippe Guillaume, Leiden 2008] 
135-47, at 142). Satyros was one of the early Ptolemaic explorers: deter- 
mination of a regular supply of elephants, an essential tool of Hellenistic 
warfare, was a priority of Ptolemy II. His sister Philotera is little known, 
but she had several cities named after her (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements 
in Syria 339-41). 

Arsinoé (near modern Suez) was one of many cities named after the 
sister-wife of Ptolemy II, and was founded in 270 or 269 Bc (Agatharchos 
led. Burstein], p. 134), and eventually called Kleopatris (16.4.23). Red 
(granite) mountains are a common feature along the west coast of the 
upper Red Sea, but it is not certain which locality is meant. Mussel 
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Anchorage (Myous Hormos in Greek, modern Quseir al-Qadim) was one 
of the major ports on the Red Sea, and in Strabo’s day it was the primary 
location for the emergent African and Indian trade (see also 17.1.45). It was 
probably a foundation of Ptolemy II, but may have existed in some fashion 
much earlier: Mussel Anchorage may be the indigenous name, replaced in 
Hellenistic times with the Anchorage of Aphrodite, a toponym that never 
attained the popularity of the former (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Syria 332-8). The olive trees allegedly at the site may in fact be mangroves 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 351). Guinea fowls (Numidia Meleagris) were of 
African origin and common in Egyptian cuisine, but remained exotic in 
the Greco-Roman world (Dalby, Food 169-70). 

The Unclean Gulf was a place of navigational difficulties, located in the 
region between modern Ras Banas and Abu Dara, where it was too 
dangerous to approach the coast, a warning still given to ships today 
(Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 137). Berenike, often called Berenike 
Trogodytike to distinguish it from other cities of the same name, is at 
modern Medinet el-Haras. It was founded by Ptolemy II and named after 
his mother (Pliny, Natural History 6.168). There was no harbor, yet in 
Strabo’s time it was gradually replacing Mussel Anchorage as the primary 
port for the eastern trade. Berenike was located at the seaward end of 
a route from the Nile (17.1.45), and despite its minimal landing facilities 
was preferable to Mussel Anchorage because it was 370 km. farther south, 
meaning that vessels returning from India avoided several days of travelling 
against the prevailing northerly winds (Casson, Periplus 96-7). The site at 
Medinet el-Haras has been extensively excavated and has become 
a significant record of a cosmopolitan and multi-lingual trading establish- 
ment of the Hellenistic and Roman worlds (Steven E. Sidebotham, 
Berenike and the Ancient Maritime Spice Route (Berkeley, Calif. 2011]). 

16.4.6. Ophiodes (“Snaky”) Island is modern Zabargad, which lies 
about 50 km. offshore. When it was discovered to be a source of topazos 
(gem olivine or peridot), an unnamed king (probably Ptolemy II) cleansed 
the island of its dangerous fauna and established the mining industry. 
Topazos is a precious stone, green in color, that was greatly prized in 
antiquity. Philon, one of the Ptolemaic explorers, first discovered it and 
brought examples to Berenike I, the wife of Ptolemy I and mother of 
Ptolemy II, probably in the early 270s Bc (Juba, Libyka F13 Roller = Pliny, 
Natural History 37.107-8). The mines on Zabargad Island were still in 
use in modern times, and the ancient workings have been discovered 
(James A. Harrell, “Discovery of the Red Sea Source of Topazos (ancient 
gem peridot) on Zabargad Island, Egypt,” in Twelfth Annual Sinkankas 
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Symposium: Peridot and Uncommon Green Gem Minerals [ed. Lisbet 
Thoresen, Fallbrook, Calif. 2014] 16-30). 

16.4.7. The Fish Eaters, the generic Greek term for coastal peoples along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, were documented in many places. Savior 
Harbor (perhaps modern Port Sudan) was so named not because ships 
were saved there, but due to a local cult of Ptolemy I and Berenike I as the 
Savior Gods (Ptolemy, Geographical Guide 4.7.6), although the other 
explanation was more common (Diodoros 3.40.1). The account has 
reached the southern end of the Red Sea where it begins to narrow and 
becomes shallow, often no more than six m. deep (Agatharchides 5.85b). 
The Bulls cannot otherwise be identified, nor can the Sanctuary of Isis. 
For Sesostris, see 16.4.4. The “olives” are probably mangroves. 

Ptolemais (generally known as “For the Hunt,” or Ptolemais Theron) 
cannot be located exactly. It was the principal staging area for the 
Ptolemaic elephant hunting industry, and was founded around 270 Bc 
by Eumedes, an explorer of Ptolemy II, who obviously placated the locals 
and then was able to establish friendly relations with them (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 341-3). 

16.4.8. The Astaboras (see further, 17.1.2) is the modern Atbara, an 
eastern tributary of the Nile. Its upper portions are no less than about 
325 km. from the Red Sea, in the northern part of modern Ethiopia, but 
given the Greek tendency to connect isolated river systems, it was also 
thought to drain into the Red Sea. The Quarries — presumably islands 
used for building stone — and the Sabaitic Mouth cannot be identified. 
Tosouchos is mentioned only here, although his Egyptian name suggests 
the fortress was pre-Ptolemaic. The Olive Harbor was perhaps an area 
noted for its mangroves. The Island of Straton may be the Stratioton 
known to Pliny (Natural History 6.173). Saba Harbor also cannot be 
identified. All these places are on the lower western coast of the Red Sea. 

From this region there were routes to the interior and the Upper Nile, 
through the land of Tenessis (mentioned only here), probably meaning 
Nubia (Burstein, “Elephants” 137). Eventually, in fifteen days, one reached 
the city and kingdom of Meroé (17.2.2). For the island that was home to 
those exiled by Psammetichos II, the Sembritians, see 1.4.2, and for the 
various rivers of the Nile system, 17.1.2. 

16.4.9. According to Agatharchides (5.51) the Root Eaters subsisted on 
marshland reeds, probably the ensete or African banana, which has been 
domesticated in Ethiopia (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 90). This was 
the beginning of the range of the African lion (Panthera leo), which 
survived in these regions into the nineteenth century (Kitchell, Animals 
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108). Migrations due to insect infestation continue to exist in northeast 
Africa: the swarms were a serious economic problem in antiquity, espe- 
cially at the time of the rising of Sirius, or midsummer (Aelian, On the 
Characteristics of Animals 17.40; Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 91). 
The Seed Eaters are probably chimpanzees rather than humans (Strabo, 
ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 354). 

The Lookouts of Demetrios and Altars of Konon are mentioned 
only here, and are toponyms established by Ptolemaic explorers. 
The Indian reeds are bamboo, which occurs throughout the tropics 
(Herodotos 3.98; Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.11.13; Karttunen, 
India and the Hellenistic World 139-40). Endera (perhaps the home of 
the Anderae of Pliny, Natural History 6.190) is mentioned only here, but 
the name may survive in the modern Enderta region of Ethiopia. It was 
the home of an indigenous subsistence population that herded cattle and 
used the bow and arrow. 

Apple Harbor, Koraos, and Antiphilos Harbor are mentioned only 
here, presumably toponyms applied by Ptolemaic explorers. This was also 
a region of elephant hunting, with a primitive population in the interior, 
perhaps the Hunters mentioned by Agatharchides (5.53), who practiced 
male and female circumcision, first described in Greek literature by 
Diodoros (3.32). 

16.4.10. The Dog Milkers are not a local ethnic group, but one of the 
unusual peoples of India (Ktesias F46; Aelian, On the Characteristics of 
Animals 16.31) who at some early date (before the time of Agatharchides, 
5.61), were inexplicably transferred to Ethiopia: their herding of Indian 
cattle demonstrates that they do not belong there. The Agraians, 
although sounding suspiciously like a Greek word for agriculturalists, 
may be a local ethynm. 

For the meaning of the Grove of the Mutilated, see 16.4.13. The second 
city named Berenike on this coast is only mentioned here, but was close to 
the narrows at the mouth of the Red Sea, and like most cities with that 
name was probably founded by Ptolemy II in honor of his mother (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 315-16). Sabai may be modern Assab in 
Eritrea, just north of the Bab el-Mandeb. The Grove of Eumenes was 
presumably named after a Ptolemaic explorer; inland from it was Darada, 
an elephant-hunting ground, somewhere in modern Eritrea. 

The indigenous people of this region were known to the Greeks as the 
Elephant Eaters. This is one of several ancient accounts of how the animal 
was hunted: the most complete is that by Juba (Libyka F24 Roller = Pliny, 
Natural History 8.24-6; Kitchell, Animals 66). The version promoted by 
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Strabo is not biologically plausible, although persistent. Even into modern 
times in northeast Africa, there was a prejudice among nomads against 
hunters (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 100). 

16.4.11. The Strouthophagians were ostrich eaters; the ostrich was native 
to North Africa (Struthio Camelus; Arnott, Birds 228-31). Greeks had first 
encountered it when they saw its skins being worn by the African 
Nasamonians in the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 4.175), but the animal 
remained exotic and never became part of the Greek diet (Dalby, Food 
249). Strabo’s account is a briefer version of the report of Agatharchides 
(5.58). The Flat Nosed people are probably sub-Saharan Africans who came 
into Ethiopia on raiding parties (Diodoros 3.8.1—2). 

16.4.12. The Locust Eaters were seemingly the westermost of these 
Ethiopian tribes (Agatharchides 5.59; Diodoros 3.29.1). Locust swarms are 
not an annual event, and it is unlikely that any tribe could survive totally on 
them, yet locusts as a primary food source were still known in the nineteenth 
century in parts of Ethiopia (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 102). The insect 
never became part of the Greco-Roman diet, although it was consumed by 
eastern ascetics (Matthew 3:4; Mark 1:6; Dalby, Food 199). 

16.4.13. [he Harbor of Eumenes is presumably at or near the Grove 
of Eumenes, and the Mutilated (circumcised) People were associated 
with the Grove of the Mutilated (16.4.10). They were so named 
because of the Greek proclivity for defining an ethnic group by 
a prominent alien physical characteristic. For styrax, see 12.7.3. Fish 
Eaters had been encountered by Greeks ever since the fleet of Nearchos 
set forth from the mouth of the Indos (15.2.1), and were localized at 
several different places along the coast of the Indian Ocean, but were 
not the same ethnic group. Strabo's ethnography of those on the Red 
Sea (see also Diodoros 3.1517) makes it clear that they were totally 
different from those west of the Indos, who lived at a much lower level 
of civilization. The need to go inland for water sources was a feature of 
this region into early modern times. 

16.4.14. The Tortoise Eaters were perhaps the residents of Tortoise Island. 
The hunting of sea turtles was a well-known feature around the entrance of 
the Red Sea (Agatharchides 5.47; Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 15). 
The species in question is probably the leathery turtle (Mermochelys coriacea), 
known for its size. The various named islands have not been identified among 
the many at the mouth of the Red Sea. The account has reached the heart 
of the elephant-hunting territory, with several different regions (such as 
Pythangelos and Lichas) where the animal could be found, presumably 
named after the Ptolemaic officials who discovered them (16.4.15). 
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Arsinoé (perhaps at modern Ras Dumeira), one of numerous towns 
with that name, is obscure, and it is not certain when and by whom it was 
founded, or which Arsinoé it commemorated (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 310). The settlement lay a few kilometers from 
Deire, at the western side of the modern Bab el-Mandeb, opposite the 
primary region of frankincense production. The persea was an indigenous 
fruit tree (17.2.2). 

The Pytholaos Promontory (and Harbor) are not identified, nor are 
the lakes, which produced a riverine environment, much like lower Egypt, 
that supported the hippopotamos, crocodile, and ibis, as well as papyrus; in 
fact this region was called the Nile. 

The account has reached the southern end of the Red Sea, and continues 
along the Somali coast, a region that produced some frankincense and 
myrrh, but not in the same economic quantity as the Arabian peninsula. 
Whether Strabo was still following Artemidoros for the Somali portion is 
not certain: the correspondences between the two are fewer and less exact 
than previously, yet some of the material may go back to Eratosthenes 
(Serena Bianchetti, “Il Corno d'Africa nella Geografia di Eratosthene,” in 
Harmonia: scritti di filologia classica in onore di Angelo Casanova [ed. 
G. Bastianini et al., Florence 2012] 85-107). Few toponyms can be identi- 
fied, other than the general name of the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory for 
this region, and the final toponym of the Horn of the South (see below). 
Mt. Elephas (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 12) may be at modern Ras el- 
Fil, just before the coast turns to the south. The Drying Harbor suggests 
a trade emporium, perhaps where produce from the east was repackaged 
and transshipped for the voyage up the Red Sea. 

False cassia is presumably a local plant that was like cassia (which came 
from southeast Asia; Dalby, Food 87-8). As noted, the Cinnamon-Bearer 
Territory was where cinnamon came to the known world, not the location 
of its production. The Horn of the South (modern Cape Guardafui or Ras 
Asir) was where the coast of Africa turns sharply to the southwest. This is 
the easternmost point of Africa: here ships to India left the coast and cut 
across the Indian Ocean. It was also called the Promontory of the Spices 
(Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 30). According to Strabo’s source nothing 
was known about the coast beyond, but this reflects the fact that Strabo was 
relying on material at least a century old, if not more. Juba, Strabo’s 
contemporary, was able to provide ethnyms for another 3,000 km. along 
this coast, as far as the vicinity of Zanzibar, probably the home of the 
people he called the Zangenai (Juba, Libyka Fro Roller = Pliny, Natural 
History 6.175). When this east African route was defined is not clear, and for 
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some reason Strabo did not have Juba’s Libyka, completed around 5 Bc, 
available to him. 

16.4.15. The various Ptolemaic explorers of the Somali coast left tokens 
of their passage, but even Artemidoros (assuming that he was Strabo’s 
source) was uncertain about their location. The “lions called ants” 
(Agatharchides 5.70) are enigmatic and may be nothing more than an 
unexplained colloquialism. Leopards (Panthera pardus) had been known to 
Greeks since the time of Homer (iad 13.103, etc.), and while always an 
exotic animal, were familiar in the Greek and Roman world (Pliny, Natural 
History 8.41, 62-5; Kitchell, Animals 107-8). 

The African rhinoceros — in Somalia at the northern end of its range — 
was brought to Alexandria by Ptolemy II (Athenaios 5.201c), and 
Artemidoros and Strabo would have seen a specimen in the zoo that 
the king established (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 2, p. 466). In fact, 
visits to this zoo may be the source of the descriptions of many of the 
exotic animals described in 16.1.15—16: the account seems a visual cata- 
logue rather than a traveler’s report. A rhinoceros first appeared in Rome 
at the games sponsored by Cn. Pompeius in 55 Bc (Pliny, Natural History 
8.71), and there was also one in the city in the Augustan period 
(Suetonius, Augustus 43.4). Strabo probably saw the black rhinoceros 
(Diceros bicornis), although it has two horns. Its belligerent nature is 
well known (Kitchell, Animals 161-3). 

16.4.16. The camelopard is the giraffe (Giraffa camelopardalis), which 
came to Alexandria at the time of Ptolemy II (Athenaios 5.201 c; Kitchell, 
Animals 75). Caesar brought the animal to Rome in 46 Bc (Pliny, Natural 
History 8.69). The sphinx is a type of monkey, and the dog-head a baboon 
(see further, 17.1.40). The kebos, or kepos, carefully described by Aelian 
(On the Characteristics of Animals 17.8), is the red guenon (Erythrocebus 
patas pyrrhonotus), another type of monkey (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, 
p. 122). The carnivorous bull may be some type of water buffalo, or the 
forest bull of Pliny (Natural History 8.74). 

The krokottas is the hyena, which was common in the Mediterranean 
world and its surroundings (Herodotos 4.192; Kitchell, Animals 34-5). For 
Metrodoros of Skepsis, of the early first century BC, see 13.1.55. There are 
large snakes in Africa, and they were brought to the zoo in Alexandria 
(Diodoros 3.36), but Strabo’s comments seem to have been transferred 
from India, or a book of marvels, and do not have the autoptic quality of 
the previous reports on animals. 

16.4.17. The Trogodytes were the indigenous inhabitants of the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. Strabo’s report is derived from 
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Agatharchides (5.62). It is a standard Greek ethnology, with emphasis on 
foreign peculiarities and customs that would seem alien, but with specific 
details about everyday life that can often be lacking in other descriptions of 
barbarian culture (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 109-17). “Tyrant” in 
this context merely means a local tribal ruler, not anyone with the authority 
of a Greek tyrannos (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 2, etc.). Paliurus, or 
Christ's thorn (Paliurus australis) is a deciduous shrub of the Mediterranean 
world that grows up to 3-4 m. tall, whose leaves and roots were an astringent 
(Dioskourides 1.92). 

The Megabarians also lived in this region (Eratosthenes, Geography F98 
= 17.1.2): there is a detailed account of their weaponry, which may reflect 
that they served in the Ptolemaic army. Burial cairns were common in 
northeast Africa, and are still visible in the eastern desert of Egypt 
(Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 112-13). Travelling by night was 
a necessity in this hot dry territory: this was the practice of the camel 
caravans moving between Koptos on the Nile and Mussel Anchorage on 
the Red Sea (17.1.45). 

16.4.18. Having completed the ethnography of the peoples of the south- 
ern Red Sea coast of Africa and the adjacent territories to the west, Strabo’s 
account crosses over to the eastern shore of the sea, continuing to be 
derived from Artemidoros (F99—100). This side was also reported in 
a north-to-south direction, beginning at Posideion, an unknown locality 
on the northeast coast of the Sinai peninsula. The description of the coast is 
sparse, because there were few settlements and known topographical 
features, and moreover shipping tended to keep to the west coast. 

The Ailanitic Recess (or Gulf) is the eastern inlet of the northern Red 
Sea, the modern Gulf of Aqaba. The palm grove is probably that near the 
modern village of Tor, which was still under hereditary priestly control in 
the early nineteenth century (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, p. 147). Seal 
Island is perhaps modern Tiran, or another of the many islands near the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. The unnamed promontory is probably 
modern Ras Muhammed, the southern end of the Sinai peninsula. 

Petra (see further 16.4.21) lies about 120 km. north of the head of 
the Ailanitic Gulf. This famous and spectacular city, which had devel- 
oped in the early Hellenistic period (Diodoros 19.95-8), was at its 
peak in Strabo’s day, a center for trade between Arabia and the 
Mediterranean. It was the capital of the Nabataean Arabs, who entered 
Greco-Roman history in the late fourth century Bc (Diodoros 2.48—9). 
Historically they were nomadic traders, but by the first century Bc they 
had evolved into a kingdom that extended from Damascus to northern 
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Arabia, and west to the southern Phoenician coast. They were the last 
peoples on the shore of the Mediterranean remaining free of Roman 
control, independent until the early second century ap (but see 
16.4.21). 

This is Strabo’s only mention of the Palestinian territory, although the 
region that it covers had already been described. The term had been known 
to Greeks since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 1.105, etc.), but was not 
commonly used in Hellenistic times. Here it represents the region north of 
Petra. The Maranitians and their hereditary enemies the Garindaians 
presumably lived in the southern Sinai peninsula. 

The account comes to the coast of Arabia proper, where there are many 
offshore islands. The reputation of the Nabataeans as raiders and pirates 
seems to have developed in the early first century Bc, when the trade 
between the Red Sea and India became extensive and lucrative. 
The Ptolemies moved quickly to restrain them, sending forth their fleet 
(Diodoros 3.43.5; Glen W. Bowersock, Roman Arabia |Cambridge, Mass. 
1983] 20-1). 

Farther south along the coast was a wild and unpopulated area, noted for 
its rich flora and fauna. Dia, one of the innumerable islands off the Arabian 
coast, has not been located, nor is it possible to identify any gulf with 
a dimension (presumably length) of 500 stadia (about 100 km.). 
The Aithiopian olive was different from the familiar European variety, 
and seems to have been a type of euphorbea, good for eye ailments yet 
poisonous (Dioskourides 1.105). 

Various topographical details, all important to sailors, were recorded 
but cannot be identified. Charmothas Harbor (Diodoros 3.44.7; 
Agatharchides 5.95), several kilometers across, may be at the mouth of 
the Wadi Lith: there are no true rivers on the Arabian coast of the Red 
Sea, only seasonal watercourses (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 155-7). 
The Debans were said to have had affinities with the Boiotians, perhaps 
an attempt to equate their name with Thebes, and there actually was 
a Thebes on this coast in the second century ap (Ptolemy, Geographical 
Guide 6.7.5). This region (south of 19° north latitude) was an important 
gold mining district, described in detail by Agatharchides (5.97—8; see 
also Theophrastos, Research on Plants 9.4.2, who preserved the indigen- 
ous word for gold as a toponym, Mamali; Pliny, Natural History 6.150). 
Tapping these resources was one of the purposes of the expedition of 
Aelius Gallus in the 20s Bc (16.4.22). 

16.4.19. The periplous has reached the aromatic territory of southwest 
Arabia, whose access from Petra and Gerrha was already discussed at 
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16.4.2 (Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 159-67). As noted, cinnamon 
was not produced in this region, and the local “cinnamon” was pre- 
sumably an indigenous form of cassia. The snake is probably the 
horned viper, which can be up to 60 cm. long: as early as the fifth 
century Bc (Herodotos 3.107) snakes were considered one of the regular 
perils of the incense forests. 

The Sabaians traded not only with the Aithiopians across the sea but 
with the people of Gerrha and (not mentioned here) Petra. Their capital 
was Mariaba (modern Marib in Yemen) The comments on the secluded 
nature of the Sabaian kings cannot be explained, and seem to contradict 
their highly public role demonstrated in indigenous sources. Larimnon 
may be the local word for frankincense, or another little-known incense: it 
is cited only here and at Agatharchides 5.103. For Gerrha, see 16.4.3. 
The rich decoration of Arabian architecture, especially its use of precious 
stones, was also known to Juba (On Arabia F14-15 Roller = Pliny, Natural 
History 36.163, 37.73). 

16.4.20. There was disagreement in antiquity whether the Red Sea was 
named for its color or an eponymous Erythras, and there was a careful 
distinction between the two forms of the name: the Sea of Erythras and the 
Erythraian Sea, the former the eponym and the latter descriptive 
(Agatharchides, ed. Burstein, pp. 42-5). Herodotos only knew it as the 
Arabian Gulf (2.11, etc.). The story of King Erythras dates from at least the 
era of Alexander (16.3.5), but the descriptive term was known as early as 
around 400 Bc (Ktesias F66), and is probably the earlier usage. Since both 
names are Greek (in form), neither was likely to have been applied in early 
times. 

Boxos was an educated Persian living in Athens in the third or second 
century BC, and presumably an expert on Persian history (Agatharchides 
Fs). The accounts are confused: the island encountered by Nearchos, 
which contained the grave of Erythras, was said to be 2,000 stadia out to 
sea (16.3.5), but Boxos' account of Erythras and his horses presumes an 
island close to the mainland, perhaps modern Qeshm on the north side of 
the Strait of Hormuz. There was a further hellenization to the tale, for 
Erythras was said to be the son of Perseus. He was also believed to be the 
inventor of navigation in this region (Pliny, Natural History 7.206). 
In Agatharchides' time the connection between the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf and the Cinnamon-Bearer Territory (the Somali coast) was still not 
known, so the sailing directions were uncertain: it was only by the late first 
century BC that the entire perimeter of Arabia was plotted (Juba, On Arabia 
Fi Roller = Pliny, Natural History 6.136—56). 
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Attached to the end of the discussion of Arabia is a sparse comment by 
Poseidonios (F238) about the existence of aromatic salts in the peninsula at 
the unknown locality of Arapsis, perhaps near Gerrha (16.3.3). These may 
be similar to the fragrant salt of Kappadokia (Pliny, Natural History 31.78). 

16.4.21. Strabo’s peculiar statement that the Nabataeans are “today” 
subject to the Romans is explicit, and it is difficult to believe that this is 
merely an error on Strabo’s part or a textual problem. Yet during much of 
the first century Bc and first century ap the Nabataean kingdom certainly 
was independent, especially under its vigorous king Aretas IV, who ruled 
for half a century. If one is to take Strabo literally, the only explanation is 
that there was a brief experiment in provincialization in the late Augustan 
period, perhaps around the time of the death of Herod the Great in 4 Bc, 
when the region was particularly unstable — which happened to be exactly 
the time that Strabo was compiling this material — and soon the indigenous 
Nabataean dynasty was restored (Bowersock, Roman Arabia 54-5). 

Petra has been mentioned several times previously, but here there is 
a description of the city based on an account by Athenodoros of Tarsos 
(Fs), who was Augustus’ representative in his home city in the 20s BC 
(14.5.14) and an acquaintance of Strabo’s. When Athenodoros was in Petra, 
or why, is not documented, but it is possible that, like at Tarsos, he served 
as an imperial representative. He described a cosmopolitan and prosperous 
city with a large and diverse population. The title “brother of the king” had 
legal status, and referred to the effective prime minister of the Nabataeans: 
inscriptions show that Syllaios (for whom, see 16.4.24) used the title in the 
late first century Bc (Bowersock, Roman Arabia 51-3). 

16.4.22. Much of the remainder of Part 4 (through Section 16.4.25) is 
a report on the expedition of the Roman prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, 
into Arabia. Strabo was on his staff but not on the expedition (2.5.12). 
Gallus’ tenure of office was probably from 27 Bc into 24 Bc (A. Stein, Die 
Prifekten von Ägypten in der Römischen Kaiserzeit [Bonn 1950] 16-17): when 
the journey occurred within this period is not certain, but the most 
probable starting date is the spring or summer of 26 Bc (Dio 53.29; 
Shelagh Jameson, “Chronology of the Campaigns of Aelius Gallus and 
C. Petronius,” /RS 58 [1968] 71-84, at 77). Earlier, Gallus had made 
a reconnaissance up the Nile, on which Strabo was a participant (17.1.29— 
50). Other sources for the Arabian expedition, all much briefer than 
Strabo’s version, are Augustus, Res gestae 26; Pliny, Natural History 6.160; 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.317; and Dio 53.29. 

While not an eyewitness report, Strabo’s account was based on informa- 
tion received as soon as the expedition returned to Alexandria. The campaign 
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fit into Augustan policy of the early principate, which sought to pacify the 
region by subduing the Sabaians, as either allies or a conquered people, and to 
gain easier — and, presumably, cheaper — access to the aromatic trade 
(Bowersock, Roman Arabia 45-9; Steven E. Sidebotham, Roman Economic 
Policy in the Erythra Thalassa 30 B.C.—4.D. 217 [Mnemosyne Supplement 91, 
1986] 120-30). Gallus was also commissioned to reconnoiter Trogodytike 
and Aithiopia, but it is not known whether this task was completed during 
the Nile expedition, or was to be a part of the Arabian campaign that 
never happened. The gold and silver mining areas of Arabia (16.4.18) were 
also to be investigated, and it was expected that relations with the Nabataeans 
would be improved: they sent a force of 1,000. Herod the Great also sent 500 
troops. 

16.4.23. The expedition was a major disaster, although not necessarily 
a failure of policy. Nevertheless the problems that it experienced put Strabo 
and the other members of Gallus’ staff in an awkward position. Thus the 
official reports found a scapegoat, the Nabataean administrator or "Brother," 
Syllaios, who was the commander of the Nabataean contingent and also the 
guide for the campaign. He was an ambitious and even malevolent person, 
but there is no evidence that he tried to sabotage the expedition, or would 
have wanted to: it failed through its own self-inflicted difficulties. 
Nevertheless Syllaios was an important player in the world of the southern 
Levant in the late first century Bc, and was skillful at setting the regional 
powers against each other to his own advantage. An attempted marriage to 
Salome of Judaea was blocked by her brother Herod the Great (Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 16.220—8), and his subsequent anger toward the Herodians 
made him a destabilizing force in the area, especially causing trouble for 
Herod’s fragile kingdom, which Augustus attempted to support. In 6 Bc 
Syllaios went to Rome to plead his case, and Augustus, having come to see 
him as a real danger, had him executed (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 16.351-3). 

Syllaios’ crime against the expedition of Gallus was said to have been 
forcing the expedition onto a treacherous route, but it is more probable 
that Gallus had no comprehension of the rigors of travel in Arabia or the 
ruggedness of the terrain. Moreover, Strabo's complaint about shipbuild- 
ing seems harsh, since the alternative would have been an additional 
arduous overland route through Petra. There must have been much soul- 
searching when the expedition returned to Alexandria, and every possible 
reason for its failure would have been seized upon. Nevertheless the armada 
was huge, with over two hundred ships of a rather substantial size. The phaselos 
was a transport ship, a type that developed in the first century Bc (Casson, 
Ships 167—8). 
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The expedition set forth from Kleopatris at the head of the Gulf of Suez, 
one of the few city foundations attributed to Kleopatra VII (Cohen, 
Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 308-9; Philip Mayerson, "Aelius Gallus at 
Cleopatris (Suez) and on the Red Sea,” GRBS 36 [1995] 17-24). For the canal 
from the Nile, see 17.1.24. The immense force — over ten thousand men — 
sailed down the gulf and crossed over to White Village (Leuke Kome), an 
important harbor near the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba. Its location 
remains disputed: modern ‘Ayannah (Aynuna) and al-Wajh are the most 
common candidates (Dario Nappo, “On the Location of Leuke Kome,” /RA 
23 [2010] 335-48). The place is not mentioned in literature before the context 
of Gallus’ campaign, but if it were the seaward end of a land route to Petra it 
probably had long been in existence (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 
329-30). The expedition was already in difficulty, having lost many men and 
ships during the crossing, but to attribute this to Syllaios is extreme, and it is 
more probable that he would have strongly advised against an overland route 
rather than denying its existence. 

16.4.24. The Nabataean king, Obodas (II or III, depending on how the 
Nabataean king list is structured) had come to power shortly before the 
time of the expedition, and survived until the winter of 9/8 Bc (Bowersock, 
Roman Arabia 46—54). By all accounts he was weak, and Syllaios, as his 
chief minister with his own agenda, became the effective ruler. Syllaios was 
certainly attempting to establish his own power base, although his devious- 
ness was probably exaggerated. 

What is presumably accurate is the unfortunate state of Gallus' force 
when it arrived at White Village, probably in the late summer of 26 sc. 
The troops were unprepared for the rigors of the expedition, and Gallus 
was forced to stay at White Village until the spring of 25 Bc. There is no 
obvious reason why they were in such poor shape a mere fifteen days into 
the campaign, and Strabo's attempt to blame this on Syllaios does not hide 
the fact that already something had gone badly wrong. It may be that the 
troops were suffering from dengue fever: if so, it is the first documentation 
of this disease (Valerio Ioli et al., "Prime notizie su una malattia del sistema 
osteoarticolare (dengue): analisi di un antico documento," MedSec 16 
[2004] 87-94). White Village seems to have been in decline when Gallus 
was there: in Ptolemaic times it had been the port of debarkation for goods 
coming up the Red Sea, but by Strabo's time Mussel Anchorage (16.4.5) 
was more important. Nevertheless a generation later White Village was still 
significant enough to have a customs post and a detachment of soldiers 
under the command of a centurion (Periplous of the Erythraian Sea 19; 
Sidebotham, Berenike 175—7). 
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After months, the expedition left White Village and headed into the 
Arabian desert. Again Strabo saw the necessities of desert travel (carrying 
water) as proof of the treachery of Syllaios. Eventually the force reached the 
territory of a certain Aretas, whose name (that of four Nabataean kings) 
indicates that he was a member of the royal family, living probably in the 
region between modern Mada ’in Salih and Medina. It seems unlikely that 
the hospitality shown by Aretas would have been possible without the good 
offices of the second highest ranking Nabataean, but Strabo turned this 
into another example of his deviousness, pointing out that Syllaios was the 
reason it took thirty days to cross the roadless territory of Aretas. 

Many of the places Gallus passed through, such as Ararene, ruled by 
Sabos, are otherwise unknown. The Agranians lived at Anagrana (see 
below), and Aska may be Nesca: both places were mentioned by Pliny 
(Natural History 6.160). Gallus then came to Athroula (or Athloula, 
modern Baraqish in Yemen), at the northern edge of the aromatic region, 
which he made his headquarters for attacking the frankincense territory, 
and where an inscription in Greek and Latin has been discovered, one of 
the few tokens of his passage (Bowersock, Roman Arabia 148—51). 

There was an unsuccessful attack on nearby Mariaba, and then the 
expedition returned north to Anagrana (probably Negran near the mod- 
ern Saudi-Yemeni border), passing through places otherwise unknown, 
and reached the Red Sea at Egra (probably at the modern Wadi Hamz in 
Saudi Arabia), back in Nabataean territory. From here Gallus and his 
troops crossed over to Mussel Anchorage, reaching the Nile at Koptos 
and sailing down to Alexandria, probably arriving in the summer of 24 BC. 

The outward journey (not counting the lengthy stopover at White 
Village) took several months, but the return only two. Strabo placed this 
discrepancy at the hands of Syllaios, but it is more probable that the 
southward journey was a leisurely reconnaissance through totally unknown 
territory — two lengthy stopovers after White Village are known — and the 
return a quick march (and sail), a substantial portion of which (after 
Mussel Anchorage) was on a well-travelled route. Most of the enormous 
attrition of the forces was due to the conditions of the march rather than 
engaging the locals, which may demonstrate poor planning. As long as they 
were in Nabataean teritory, they were well received, suggesting that the 
presence of Syllaios was an asset rather than a detriment. Augustus took no 
retaliation against the Nabataeans after the expedition, and made the best 
of it by stating that many towns were captured and many Arabians killed 
(Augustus, Res gestae 26; Bowersock, Roman Arabia 48-9). Yet he showed 
no further interest in Arabia for a quarter of a century (until the expedition 
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of Gaius Caesar, which set forth in 2 Bc), and, perhaps most significantly, 
Aelius Gallus seems to have retired from politics, the best evidence of 
where Augustus thought the blame lay. Strabo reported that the supposed 
treachery toward Gallus was one of the reasons for Syllaios’ execution, 
failing to note that this happened twenty years later, after Syllaios had 
accumulated a long record of causing trouble in the region. 

Nevertheless Aelius Gallus seems to have profited from the expedition in 
his own way, as his time in Arabia caring for his troops meant that he 
became an expert in pharmacology, creating a drug that was effective for 
the bite of a scorpion which he presented to Augustus for use in the army. 
He also wrote a treatise on the usefulness of Arabian aromatics in creating 
cough syrups (John Scarborough, “L. Aelius Gallus,” FANS 34-5). 

16.4.25. Strabo completed his discussion of Arabia with the traditional 
ethnology. As was common with the Greek view of foreign societies, the 
Arabians (here defined as the inhabitants of the aromatic-producing 
regions in the southwest part of the peninsula) were believed to be divided 
into several social classes, more indicative of societal duties. What is only 
faintly implicit in the account is that southern Arabia was an agrarian 
culture, and even though the aromatics were part of that economy, their 
production, limited to one of the classes, was in the hands of a small 
number of aristocratic trading families. 

Cassia, a close relative of cinnamon, and cinnamon itself, did not come 
from this region, but from farther east, yet the products may have passed 
through Arabian ports. Nard, or spikenard, was a perfume with occasional 
culinary uses, again not native to Arabia, although there had been unsuc- 
cessful attempts to produce it there (Dalby, Food 87-8, 229-30). Palm wine 
was known as an exotic product of Mesopotamia, Arabia, and North Africa 
(Pliny, Natural History 14.102). 

The suggestion that brothers are honored more than children is remindful 
of the sentiments of Antigone (Sophokles, Antigone 904-12). The custom of 
placing the staff in front of a woman’s door seems to be the same story told 
by Herodotos (4.172) about the Nasamonians of the Sahara, and may be 
a typical Greek view of the strange practices of peoples of the southern desert, 
yet there is evidence for matriarchical practices in this region (Breton, Arabia 
Felix 98—100). But the tale about the king’s daughter and the fifteen brothers 
is anecdotal, perhaps from a novel or comedy. 

16.4.26. The Nabataean ethnography may be based on data supplied by 
Strabo’s colleague Athenodoros of Tarsos, who had spent time in Petra. He 
probably had access to the royal court, presumably under the rule of the 
hellenized monarch Aretas IV, who came to the throne in 9 Bc and reigned 
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for fifty years. In his day the Nabataeans had a wide variety of luxury goods, 
and, as might be expected, were especially partial to aromatics (Bowersock, 
Roman Arabia 16-17). For styrax, see 16.4.13, and for saffron, 14.5.5. Kostaria 
was a little known aromatic plant, perhaps the same as kostos and probably 
of eastern origin (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 9.7.3; Periplous of the 
Erythraian Sea 39, 49). The quotation from Herakleitos of Ephesos (F116) — 
perhaps provided by Athenodoros — is simply an aphorism, as Herakleitos 
would have had no knowledge of the Nabataeans. 

16.4.27. Strabo always provided any possible Homeric connection to the 
region under discussion, but in the case of Arabia this was difficult since the 
standard Homeric text made no mention of it. Yet the mysterious 
Erembians (Odyssey 4.84) were seen as the key to Homer’s knowledge of 
Arabia. This was a textual issue that Strabo had discussed at 1.2.24, and 
little was added for the present passage. Using a questionable etymology, it 
was suggested that the Erembians were the Troglodytes, presumably 
a misreading of the Trogodytes of northeast Africa. Zenon of Kition 
(F275) was more straightforward and simply emended “Erembians” to 
“Arabians.” Poseidonios (F281a) made a slight adjustment, and assumed 
that his emendation, “Arambians,” was a Homeric term for the Arabians. 
Strabo reinforced these views by stating that barbarians were notorious for 
variants in their names, probably reflecting different forms in different 
languages, yet some of his names are known nowhere else. The entire 
passage, as is often the case with Strabo’s Homeric criticism, is more 
revealing about the state of Homeric exegesis in Hellenistic times than 
the study of geography. 

Book 16 closes with a final reference to Alexander the Great and his plans 
for Arabia, perhaps taken from Strabo’s Deeds of Alexander (2.1.9). 


BOOK I7 


Egypt, Libya, and Conclusion 


The final book of the Geography is a discussion of Egypt, Aithiopia, and 
Libya, normally defined as the remainder of the continent of Africa, but 
Strabo essentially limited himself to the coastal regions of the 
Mediterranean and the northwestern Atlantic coast (Nicola Biff, L ‘Africa 
di Strabone [Modugno 1999]). After examining Egypt and Aithiopia, the 
account — rather than proceeding straight west across North Africa — moves 
immediately to the Atlantic and then heads back east, ending the narrative 
(and the entire Geography) in the Kyrenaia, the home of Eratosthenes the 
inventor of the discipline of geography. Two final parts consider the 
contemporary organization of the Roman empire. Book 17 connects with 
Book 16 on the eastern side of Egypt and Aithiopia, with Book 3 at the 
Pillars of Herakles. 


Part 1: Egypt and the Upper Nile 


17.1.1. As usual, Strabo laid out his plans for the forthcoming book (Mary 
Knight, “A Geographical, Archaeological, and Scientific Commentary on 
Strabo’s Egypt” [Thesis, New York University 1998]; Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 14, pp. 79-292). He noted that he had already touched parts of Egypt 
and Aithopia, because of the uncertainty of the boundary between the 
continents of Asia and Libya — an issue going back to the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 4.45) — and the question of whether the division was at the Nile 
or the Red Sea. Thus it was inevitable that any consideration of this region 
would result in an overlap. 

17.1.2. Strabo relied on Eratosthenes (Geography F98) for his discussion 
of the course of the Nile, which was examined from the Island of the 
Fugitive Egyptians (1.4.2) through Meroé (17.2.2), with distances both 
upstream (south) and downstream (north) of Meroé. There is also a hint 
of the source of the Nile at the central African lakes (Werner Huss, “Die 
Quellen des Nils,” CE 65 [1990] 334-43), and an emphasis on the great 
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western bends of the river between Meroé and Syene. The various tribu- 
taries of the upper river (17.2.2) are named, all having the prefix “asta,” the 
local word for “river” or “water” (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, pp. 93-5). 
No sources are mentioned but the orientation on Meroé suggests the early 
Ptolemaic explorers who spent time there and learned about the upper river 
(Pliny, Natural History 6.183). The unnamed woman who ruled at Meroé 
(not the Fugitive Island, which is an error) was Kandake, a dynastic name 
(17.1.54). Some of the ethnic groups have already been mentioned, and the 
others are discussed at 17.1.53. The Blemmyans had been known since early 
Ptolemaic times as a people living at the source of the Nile (Theokritos 
7.114; Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, p. 97). The Nubians lived as far south as 
modern Khartoum: Greeks may have first encountered them in the sixth 
century BC while in the service of Psammetichos II of Egypt (Herodotos 
2.161). 

17.1.3. Strabo's description of Egypt and the Upper Nile is the most 
autoptic part of the Geography. He lived in Alexandria a long time (2.3.5) 
and took part in the expedition of Aelius Gallus that went up the river 
(17.1.29-50). The account is thorough — in fact one of the two most 
expansive parts of the work (the part on the Troad is slightly longer) — 
citing over a hundred toponyms (John Ball Egypt in the Classical 
Geographers [Cairo 1942] 62-6). 

There was a distinction between the world of Aithiopia and that of 
Egypt, and Strabo attributed this to the different characteristics of the Nile 
in the two regions, with the division at the First Cataract. The Aithiopians 
did not have the benefit of the Nile floods (the nature of the river was that 
the flooding was more limited there), and the river was not straight like in 
Egypt, which was seen as detrimental because it affected the character of 
the flooding. Thus the Aithiopians and Egyptians were a paradigm of 
opposites, one primitive and the other highly civilized, all because of the 
Nile. No sources were cited for this point of view, but there were numerous 
works on the river and its characteristics (17.1.5). 

Strabo had little interest in the dynastic history of early Egypt, and his 
account is vague and brief (in contrast to his more detailed report on 
Ptolemaic history, 17.1.11). The Egyptian nome was a local district; the 
Greek word nomos — used first by Homer (Iliad 2.475, etc.), to mean 
a pasture — was applied to Egypt by the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 
2.164). The number of nomes was variable, but usually around forty. 
The Thebais was the upper (southern) region of Egypt, with the Delta 
the lower or northern: the boundaries of the two were separated by an 
interval of about 400 km., effectively dividing Egypt into three large units. 
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For the Labyrinth, see 17.1.37. An aroura (a Homeric term for a plot of 
land, Jad 11.68) was 100 Egyptian pecheis (presumably about 45 m.) on 
a side (Herodotos 2.168), or about half an acre. The belief that land 
measuring was an Egyptian invention due to the vagaries of the Nile floods 
is well founded (Herodotos 2.109), and the term for this was geometria, 
which was what Euclid used in the early third century Bc when he 
developed the discipline of geometry. For the Phoenicians and arithmetic, 
see 16.2.24. 

P. Petronius (see further, 17.1.54) was the successor of Aelius Gallus as 
prefect of Egypt, with a term of office roughly from 24 to 21 Bc (Pliny, 
Natural History 6.181; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 15.307; Stein, Prafekten 
17-18). His praenomen was Publius, not Gaius (Dio 54.5.4-6; Roger 
S. Bagnall, “Publius Petronius, Augustan Prefect of Egypt,” YCS 28 [1985] 
85-93). The largest reported rise of the river was 14 pecheis (6.4 m.), and one 
limited to 8 pecheis (3.7 m.) could cause famine, yet during Petronius’ 
tenure this was not the case. Whether this was due to an improved 
economy, or merely propaganda about the benefits of Roman rule, is not 
recorded. For the Nilometer, see 17.1.48. 

17.1.4. Strabo’s source on the Nile was probably Poseidonios’ work on 
the river (F222); some parts of it that parallel Strabo’s text are preserved in 
an Oxyrhynchos papyrus (Robert L. Fowler, “P. Oxy. 4458: Poseidonios,” 
ZPE 132 [2000] 133-42). The Nile was believed to flow from the First 
Cataract — the southern boundary of Egypt — straight north. Actually, this 
is not the case: there is a significant bend at Koptos, and between the 
cataract and the head of the Delta the river wanders through 160 km. of 
longitude, but the alleged straight course of the Nile was one of the stock 
beliefs of the Egyptian world. The use of Delta as a toponym was first 
applied here (Herodotos 2.13), and by Hellenistic times had come to be 
used generically for the mouths of other major rivers. The quotation from 
Plato (Timaios 21e) seems only marginally relevant and adds nothing. 
The two major mouths of the Nile were at Pelousion (17.1.21) at the east 
and Kanobos (or Kanopos, near Alexandria) in the west: Kanobos and 
Herakleion are discussed in greater detail at 17.1.16. The village of Delta has 
not been located (Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, p. 103). 

The Delta of Egypt has changed greatly since antiquity, due to reclama- 
tion and urbanization. In ancient times there were at least eleven mouths to 
the Nile, and the entire region would be flooded with the exception of 
villages that were raised above the plain. Herodotos (2.19) reported that the 
flooding started at the summer solstice and lasted 100 days; Strabo’s 
account limited the inundation to 40 days. A detailed report on the height 
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of various floods (varying from 5 to 18 cubits, or 2.3 to 8.2 m.) was provided 
by Pliny (Natural History 5.58). 

The theoretical straight course of the river for 4,000 stadia (about 
800 km.) was to some extent a fiction. Yet it did run in a line for many 
kilometers in numerous places, and its long narrow valley (which Strabo 
reported at about 300 stadia or about 65 km. wide) contributed to the two- 
dimensional quality of Egypt. For the Arsinoites Nome and Lake Moeris 
(or Moiris), see 17.1.35. The image of an unwound bandage (eiria, a rare 
word) is striking, but the text is corrupt and the exact phrase is not certain 
(Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 406). The uninhabitable region beyond the 
mountains would be primarily to the west: although the east was equally 
desolate, as far as Syene the Red Sea was never more than 240 km. away, 
and there were many routes between the river and the sea. 

17.1.5. The question of why the Nile flooded was one of the first issues 
considered by Greek intellectuals: Thales of Miletos addressed the matter 
in the early sixth century Bc (Seneca, Natural Questions 4a.2.22), and 
Herodotos (2.20—2) discussed it in detail. Yet in the fifth century Bc 
there was the first vague awareness of the mountains in central Africa 
(Roller, Ancient Geography 66), and by Hellenistic times the climate far 
to the south came to be recognized as the actual reason for the flooding. 

The health of Ptolemy II was not extensively discussed by ancient 
authors (see also Aelian, Historical Miscellany 4.15), and the report may 
be a way of contrasting him, spending practically all his life in the luxury of 
Alexandria, with his vigorous father, who had traveled with Alexander 
(Bevan, House of Ptolemy 56-7). For Sesostris and his reputation, see 16.4.4. 
The expedition of Kambyses of Persia (ruled 530—522 Bc) to Aithiopia, 
although described by Herodotos (3.25—6) as the efforts ofa mad king with 
heroic delusions, did go above the First Cataract and brought some of the 
northern portions of Aithiopia under Persian control (T. Cuyler Young, 
Jr., “The Early History of the Medes and the Persians and the Achaemenid 
Empire to the Death of Cambyses,” CAH 4 [2nd edn 1988] 1-52, at 49-50). 
Yet the suggestion that Meroé was named after his sister or wife (or even 
mother) is impossible: the city is much older than the sixth century Bc and 
the name is indigenous. The story does not appear before the first 
century BC (Diodoros 1.33.1; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 2.249), and may 
be nothing more than a romantic fiction about the early Persian empire. 

Quoting Poseidonios (F222), Strabo listed a sequence of authors who 
wrote on the Nile, derivative from one another, and beginning with 
Homer (Odyssey 4.581), who did not mention it by name, only calling it 
the River of Egypt. After Homer there was an unnamed person, and then 
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Thrasyalkes of Thasos, a little-known natural philosopher of perhaps the 
fifth century Bc, who also wrote on the winds (1.2.21). He was the source 
for Aristotle, presumably in his Oz the Rising of the Nile (F246—8), which 
was used by his nephew Kallisthenes (F12b), and then Poseidonios. All this 
is an excellent example of the assumed progression of scholarship from 
Homer to Strabo’s own day. 

Strabo, however, was not so much concerned with the relationship 
between the inundation and rainfall, but the question of why the rain fell 
in summer (an unusual phenomenon for anyone from the Mediterranean 
world), and why it fell in the far south but not in Egypt proper, issues that no 
one on his list seems to have investigated. 

He then considered two other writers on the Nile, essentially his con- 
temporaries. Eudoros of Alexandria (Fr) was probably the Academic phi- 
losopher who was the founder of Middle Platonism (Jan Opsomer, 
"Eudoros of Alexandria," EANS 310). Ariston (Fr) is more difficult to 
identify: he was either a Peripatetic from Alexandria (Diogenes Laertios 
7.164) or a virtually unknown scholar from Chios (Paul T. Keyser, “Ariston 
of Khios," EANS 140). What is perhaps most interesting is that Strabo 
provided a rare report on ancient plagiarism, which was a far more opaque 
issue in antiquity than today. His lack of copies may demonstrate that he 
was relatively unfamiliar with any other works of either scholar, and thus 
had difficulty in determining which one was the plagiarist. 

The original territory of Egypt was limited to the Nile valley north 
of the First Cataract, but by Ptolemaic times it also included the region 
between the river and the Red Sea, and west to the border of the 
Kyrenaia. For the Descent, see 17.3.22. The Kyrenaia — the region around 
Kyrene — came under Ptolemaic control in the mid-third century Bc, after 
Berenike II of Kyrene married the future Ptolemy III (Dee L. Clayman, 
Berenice II and the Golden Age of Ptolemaic Egypt [Oxford 2014] 38-43). 
It remained Ptolemaic territory until 96 Bc, when Ptolemy Apion, king of 
Kyrene and the son of Ptolemy VIII, willed the territory to Rome (Hoólbl, 
History 210). Ptolemy I gained possession of Cyprus in 295 BC, and it was 
Ptolemaic until the death of Kleopatra VIL, although there was a brief 
period of Roman control in the mid-first century Bc (Holbl, History 
23, 226). 

The word “oasis” was exotic to the Greeks, even though it had been 
used by Herodotos (3.26), but in a toponymic rather than geographic 
sense. It was Egyptian (meaning “hollow”), and was originally applied 
only to locations there, but by Strabo’s time the term had begun to spread 
elsewhere (2.5.33). 
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17.1.6. Strabo’s description of the topography of Alexandria (through 
17.1.10) is the most thorough from antiquity, presumably an autoptic 
account based on the long time that he lived in the city, in the 20s Bc 
and perhaps later. Alexandria had been founded in 331 Bc by Alexander the 
Great, at a location west of the Kanobic mouth of the Nile (Diodoros 17.52; 
Plutarch, Alexander 26; Arrian, Anabasis 3.3.1-2; Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 360—1). The ancient city is obscured by the modern 
one, and numerous excavations over the years have often produced contra- 
dictory evidence (Judith McKenzie, The Architecture of Alexandria and 
Egypt c. 300 BC to AD 700 [New Haven, Conn. 2007] 8-30). 

The Pharos Islet, which had been known since the time of Homer 
(Odyssey 4.354—9), was noted in Strabo's day for its lighthouse, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World and the most famous of the approximately 
twenty lighthouses known from Greco-Roman antiquity (James Beresford, 
The Ancient Sailing Season [Leiden 2013] 201-2). The structure was attrib- 
uted to Sostratos of Knidos in the early third century Bc, but his exact role 
is not certain; he was an important member of the Ptolemaic court — as 
Strabo said, “a friend of the kings” — and may have implemented the 
project, but this does not mean that he could not also have been its 
architect (Alexander Meeus, “The Career of Sostratos of Knidos,” in 
Greece, Macedon, and Persia |ed. Timothy Howe et al., Oxford 2015] 
143-71). The structure was destroyed in the fourteenth century, but appears 
on Roman coins from Alexandria. The islet of Pharos (now occupied by 
the fort of Qait Bey) marked the western side of the Great Harbor, the 
eastern harbor of the city; the eastern side was the Lochias promontory 
(17.1.9). To the west was the Eunostos Harbor, separated from the 
former by a mole called the Heptastadion, from its length, which linked 
Pharos with the city. It had been damaged by Julius Caesar in 48 Bc, and 
was repaired by Kleopatra VII (Ammianus 22.16.10-115; McKenzie, 
Architecture 45-7). 

In Strabo's time Rhakotis was a district of the city. Yet the implication is 
that before the founding of Alexandria this was the name of the site, which 
was an anchorage or roadstead used in at least the early Ptolemaic period 
(Pliny, Natural History 5.62; McKenzie, Architecture 40). The story of the 
barley meal is found in virtually all accounts, and in some versions birds ate 
it, which was seen as enhancing the omen (Valerius Maximus 1.4 ext. 1; 
Plutarch, Alexander 26.4—5; Bosworth, Historical Commentary, vol. 1, 
pp. 264-6). 

17.1.7. Lake Mareia, or Mareotis (modern Mariout, see further 17.1.14; 
Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, pp. 122-3) is to the south of the city. Canals 
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diverted the water from the Kanobic mouth toward the lake: the repeated 
cleansing of them is documented in Roman times (Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, vol. 2, pp. 252-3). The shipping activity would have been 
enormous, given the combination of Nile and Mediterranean business, 
and Strabo's comparison with Dikaiarcheia (Roman Puteoli, modern 
Pozzuoli on the Bay of Naples: see 5.4.6) is not accidental, since this was 
one of the major shipping routes in Roman times, a crossing of 1,600 km. 
that could be made in as little as 9 days (Pliny, Natural History 19.3—4). 
The regular grain transports to Rome, Alexandria's major export, were 
much slower, but still required the best ships, which departed Alexandria 
in April and arrived at Ostia a month later, generally moving against the 
wind. The ships immediately returned to Alexandria, hopefully a transit of 
no more than two weeks, and if lucky they could make a second trip to 
Italy, spending the winter there (Casson, Ships 297—9). 

The climate of Alexandria was famously benign, and most sources report 
on it. Strabo compared it to Ravenna in Italy, which also was in a marshy 
area freshened by winds. Diodoros (17.52.2) suggested that the orientation of 
the streets was carefully selected in order to take advantage of the cooling sea 
breezes, and later Ammianus (22.16.8) noted that in his day (the fourth 
century AD) the benefits of the climate had been proven over hundreds of 
years. The situation seems to be similar today (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
vol 2, pp. 5-6). 

17.1.8. The comparison of the city to a chlamys (basically a rectangle 
with rounded corners, see 2.5.6) was the standard analogy, first documen- 
ted by Diodoros (17.52.3) but certainly originating with Eratosthenes 
(Geography F30), who saw the inhabited world as having this shape: thus 
Alexandria was a microcosm of it. The city was oriented along the axis of 
the spit of land between the harbor and Lake Mareotis, and was noted for 
its broad streets (more than a plethron, or 30 m., in width). To some extent 
the modern street grid represents the ancient one. A large part of the 
ancient city was given over to the palace complex, which included two of 
the most famous structures of Alexandria, the Mouseion and the Sema. 

The Mouseion and its Library were the concept of Ptolemy I and 
implemented by Ptolemy II, who commissioned Theophrastos to develop 
the idea, who in turn passed the project to his student Demetrios of 
Phaleron (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 305-35). Demetrios 
became the first major scholar to receive Ptolemaic patronage, and prob- 
ably encouraged others to join the Mouseion, most notably the mathema- 
tician Euclid, thus establishing Alexandria as the intellectual center of 
the emergent Hellenistic world. Although the evidence is contradictory 
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(13.1.54), the books of Aristotle and Theophrastos were said to have formed 
the core of the library collections. As its name and Strabo’s description 
indicate, the Mouseion was organized as a religious corporation, but little is 
known about how it actually functioned. In fact, the entire history of the 
Greek library continues to be one of the more obscure and disputed issues 
of classical studies, and even in Strabo’s day the evidence was confused 
(Thomas Hendrickson, “The Invention of the Greek Library,” TAPA 144 
[2014] 371-413). 

The Sema (or Some, the “Grave” or the “Body”) was originally the tomb 
of Alexander the Great, but by Strabo's time it had been expanded into 
a precinct that contained the royal tombs, presumably from Ptolemy I to 
Kleopatra VII. Perdikkas, a close companion and perhaps even a relative of 
Alexander's who emerged as the most influential leader in the months 
immediately after the king's death, was originally responsible for the care of 
his body. In a long and complex series of events that played out over two 
years, he attempted to divert it from Egypt — allegedly where Alexander had 
wanted to be buried — to Macedonia. The scheme failed, and it did come to 
Egypt but the circumstances led to war between Perdikkas and Ptolemy I, 
who was already establishing himself in Egypt, and in the summer of 
320 BC Perdikkas was killed near Memphis by members of his staff. 
Aridaios (normally Arrhidaios) was a son of Philip II who had been 
named king at the death of Alexander, but had little power and was killed 
on the orders of Olympias, Alexander's mother, perhaps in late 317 Bc. 
Rhoxane was the Baktrian widow of Alexander, whose son, Alexander IV, 
had been born shortly after Alexander's death. There was at least one other 
known child of Alexander, Herakles, son of Barsine, who was a few years 
old when the king died, and was the last member of his dynasty, but was 
eventually killed, opening the ways for the Successors to call themselves 
kings (Heckel, Whos Who 52-3, 138, 197—202). The story of the replace- 
ment of the sarcophagus of Alexander is documented only by Strabo, and 
its context is not certain, nor is the king who was called Kokkes: possibi- 
lities include Ptolemy IX, X, or even XII (Fraser, Prolemaic Alexandria 
vol. 2, p. 111). The meaning of the epithet, perhaps “Cuckoo,” is obscure 
(John Whitehorne, “Ptolemy X Alexander I as 'Kokke's Child," Aegyptus 
75 [1995] 55-60). 

17.1.9. Strabo's account of the harbor area is oriented as if arriving at the 
city from overseas. The Lochias Promontory was the long eastern margin 
of the Great Harbor. The Pharos lighthouse was on the opposite side of 
the entrance, and the main palaces were at the head of the harbor on the 
eastern side. There was a small harbor for royalty at the palaces, and the 
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islet of Antirrhodos was within the Great Harbor. Its name is engimatic, 
so called either because of its shape, or because it was used by Rhodian 
merchants in the pre-Ptolemaic period: this is supported by the discovery 
of remains of about 400 Bc (McKenzie, Architecture 37). Nearby, on the 
mainland, was the theater, which Julius Caesar fortified in 48 Bc (Caesar, 
Civil War 3.112). A sanctuary to Poseidon and the main market were also in 
this region, as well as the dockyards and warehouses. 

The Kaisareion, whose location is determined by the original position 
of the two obelisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles, now in New York and 
London, was begun by Kleopatra VII as a temple in honor of Caesar, 
and eventually became the center of the imperial cult (McKenzie, 
Architecture 177-8). It was a prototype of the Roman imperial portico 
and temple complex, especially familiar in the contemporary Forum 
Julium in Rome. 

These buildings were near a promontory that projected into the harbor. 
After the Battle of Actium and a futile attempt to find support at Kyrene, 
Antonius, suicidal and on the point of being abandoned by Kleopatra, 
returned to Alexandria and withdrew from society, building himself 
a beach cottage on the promontory, which he called the Timoneion. He 
was determined to spend the rest of his life there, but by early 30 Bc he 
returned to the palace. In his self-imposed exile he was following the 
example of Timon of Athens, the famous misanthrope of the late fifth 
century BC (Plutarch, Antonius 69-71). 

17.1.10. Moving toward the west, Strabo next reached the Harbor of 
Eunostos (“Happy Return”), the western port, on whose inner side was 
a constructed harbor, Kibotos (“The Box”), which may have been the 
naval dockyards. Beyond this was a canal that led to Lake Mareotis, part of 
which may still be in use (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 26-7). 
Farther to the west was the suburb of Nekropolis. Today it is an industrial 
area, but in early modern times many tombs were visible, dating from 
throughout the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. It was an unusual area of 
mixed tombs and residences, perhaps taking advantage of the inherent 
park-like quality of cemeteries. Facilities for the mummification industry 
were also located here. To the east of the canal was the Sarapeion, on an 
artificial hill known today as Amud es-Sawari, an area of ancient Alexandria 
that has undergone extensive excavation. The Sarapeion was largely devel- 
oped by Ptolemy III in the second half of the third century Bc (McKenzie, 
Architecture 52-6). 

The next place described is Nikopolis, a few kilometers east of the city, 
a settlement constructed on the site of Octavian’s victory over Antonius 
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and the Ptolemaic army on 1 August 30 Bc. The town, as well as its 
amphitheater and stadium, have totally disappeared. 

Returning to the center of the city, Strabo reported on the gymnasium, 
the most impressive building in Alexandria, over a stadion in length 
(Fabienne Burkhalter, “Le Gymnase d’Alexandrie: centre administratif 
de la province romaine d’Egypte,” BCH 116 [1992] 345-73). Nearby was 
an artificial hill that included a shrine to Pan, and, to the east of the city, the 
hippodrome, which existed from at least around 200 Bc (3 Maccabees 
5:46-9). The main street of ancient Alexandria still survives as modern 
Sharia el-Horreya. 

The report on the end of Ptolemaic rule is from an Augustan 
perspective. The events described are those of early August 30 Bc, 
with the death of Kleopatra VII occurring on the tenth, after long 
and futile negotiations with Octavian about her future. Of particular 
interest is that this is the earliest extant account of what happened in 
Alexandria that summer: Strabo was in the city on Gallus’ staff no 
more than three years later and had ample opportunity to talk to some 
of the surviving participants. What was to become the conventional 
story of Kleopatra’s death — that she died by the bite of an asp — was 
already being questioned. Despite the popularization of this tale by 
the Augustan poets (particularly Horace, Ode 1.37), the asp story has 
always lacked credibility (Roller, Cleopatra 146-50). 

17.1.11. The genealogy of the Ptolemies summarizes the 300 years of their 
dynasty, but is presented in such a way as to emphasize the direct lineage of 
Kleopatra VII. The only exception is the inclusion of Ptolemy VI, the 
brother of Kleopatra's great-grandfather Ptolemy VIII. Ptolemy VIL X, 
and XI were not included as they were not in the direct line from Ptolemy I 
to Kleopatra. 

Much of the account is about the reign of her father, Ptolemy XII (ruled 
80—51 Bc). When Strabo came to Alexandria, he had been dead less than 
a quarter of a century, and there was a wealth of information, some of it 
certainly anecdotal, about his controversial reign (Hólbl, History 
222-30; Roller, Cleopatra 17-27). His financial irresponsibility and 
questionable lifestyle resulted in his expulsion (or voluntary departure) 
from Alexandria in 58 Bc, with the rule passing to his eldest daughter, 
Berenike IV. The statement that she was the only one who was legit- 
imate and thus the only daughter of his sister-wife Kleopatra VI — made 
exclusively by Strabo — is of more than passing interest since it raises the 
unsolved question of the identity of the mother of Kleopatra VII (Roller, 
Cleopatra 165—6). 
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When Berenike IV was established on the throne, the question of 
a suitable husband arose. The list is longer than Strabo implied, as he 
named only the last two candidates. Seleukos, the salted-fish dealer (kybio- 
saktes, a rare word) from Syria, claimed to be a member of the recently 
dispossessed Seleukid royal family (Hólbl, History 227). Berenike found 
him totally unacceptable. The one who was successful was Archelaos, who 
claimed to be related to Mithridates VI and was the grandfather of the 
future king of Kappadokia, also named Archelaos (12.3.34). He had been in 
Syria in the entourage of the governor, Aulus Gabinius. 

Meanwhile Ptolemy XII, who had become a protégé of Cn. Pompeius in 
Rome, was constantly agitating for restoration and causing controversy, 
especially when he engineered the elimination of a large embassy from 
Alexandria that opposed his return, led by the Academic philosopher 
Dion. Eventually he was restored in 55 Bc, with the assistance of Aulus 
Gabinius, and promptly had Berenike and Archelaos eliminated. 

He died early in 51 Bc, and Kleopatra VII, after some difficulty, came 
to the throne. The events of her reign are well known, and Strabo 
provided the earliest extant historical information about it. Her brothers 
were Ptolemy XIII and XIV, neither of whom lasted long. Her surviving 
sister, Arsinoé IV, lived in exile in Ephesos until eliminated in 41 Bc. 
Whether or not Kleopatra and Antonius were legally married remains 
a matter of dispute: it would have served no legal purpose, and may 
merely be something generated by the Roman propaganda machine of 
the late 30s BC. 

17.1.12. As one of the first representatives of the new Roman government 
stationed in Egypt, Strabo was in an excellent position to observe the 
transition of power from the Ptolemaic government to the Roman pro- 
vincial administration, a new era that began (somewhat backdated) on 
1 August 30 Bc. The emphasis was on continuity: the Roman prefect was 
given the rank of king, and his staff replicated that of the previous regime. 
To be sure, Strabo overstated the contrast between the corruption and 
inefficiency of the later Ptolemies with the smooth operation of the new 
Roman government: needless to say, this would have been the official 
Roman point of view. Many aspects of daily life and administration did 
not change, and in fact the urban population seems to have been quieter 
than it had been, certainly during the reign of Ptolemy XII. 

One difference was the presence of Roman troops. They had first been 
stationed in Alexandria in 55 Bc, in order to support the restoration of 
Ptolemy XII (Caesar, Civil War 3.103), and others had arrived with Caesar 
and Octavian. But these had been largely limited to Alexandria: now, with 
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the regime change, they were also placed at various points up the Nile as far 
as Syene. 

Sometime in the second half of the second century Bc Polybios (34.14) 
visited Alexandria. This was reported only by Strabo and cannot be dated 
more precisely than during the reign of Ptolemy VIII (145—116 Bc). Strabo’s 
reason for including Polybios’ account was to contrast his report of 
instability within the city with the present peace and quiet under the 
Romans: Polybios gave a glimpse of the hazards of city life a century before 
the end of Ptolemaic rule. The division of the urban population into three 
groups — two ethnic and one professional — is odd, and may reflect the 
ofthand views of a brief visitor to the city, who saw these elements as the 
components for a volatile mix, especially given the historical antipathy 
between the indigenous Egyptians and the Greek settlers. The tendency of 
foreign troops in the employ of the kings to create trouble was consistent: 
a century later Caesar (Civil War 3.110) reported on how the legions left by 
Gabinius had lost their military discipline and had become assimilated into 
the urban population. 

Ptolemy VII, who had long-standing animosity toward the Greek 
population in Alexandria, especially its intelligentsia, retaliated by expel- 
ling a number of scholars, probably in the 140s Bc. Exactly what happened 
remains obscure: Strabo and Polybios implied an extensive period of 
persecution, and there was also a report that the king’s troops surrounded 
a gymnasium and killed everyone inside (Valerius Maximus, 9.2 ext. 5). 
A contemporary wrote that these expulsions resulted in the spread of 
Alexandrians and their ideas throughout the Mediterranean world 
(Menekles of Barka [FGrHist #270 F9 = Athenaios 4.184bc]; Walbank, 
Historical Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 629-30; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
vol. 1, pp. 86-7). 

17.1.13. Strabo cited a speech of Cicero’s, now lost, perhaps de rege 
Alexandrino (T3) of 65 Bc — yet this was not the only speech delivered on 
the issue of Ptolemy XII, a situation that festered for many years, and the 
reference may be to one of 56 Bc (Jane W. Crawford, M. Tullius Cicero: 
The Fragmentary Speeches (Atlanta, Ga. 1994] 48) — again constrasting the 
profligacy of the kings with the astute administration of the Romans. 
The official view was that the Romans not only brought the instability of 
the late Ptolemaic era to an end, but were able to exploit to their advantage 
the fine location of Alexandria, situated on both the Nile and the sea. 
The wealth of Egypt was demonstrated by the fact that Ptolemy XII had 
managed the kingdom badly but still had an enormous income. Moreover, 
Roman economic success was enhanced by the revenue from the eastern 
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trade. Formerly twenty ships — presumably annually — had gone down the 
Red Sea, but in the early years of the Roman province this increased to 120 
from Mussel Anchorage to India alone (2.5.12). 

The Descent was the western border of Egypt, on the Mediterranean 
coast (17.1.14), with the Kyrenaia and the Marmaridians beyond 
(17.3.20—3). 

17.1.14. The topographical survey of Egypt begins at the Descent (mod- 
ern Sollum), where the road from the east drops down from the uplands to 
the coast (Polybios 3118.9; Walbank, Historical Commentary, vol. 3, 
pp. 486—7). The location marks the border between the Kyrenaia and 
Egypt, as it still does today (Jehan Desanges, “De Soloum à Alexandrie: 
la cóte de la Marmarique et de la Libye Maréotis vue par le géographe grec 
Strabon (xvi, 1, 14),” GeogrAnt 10-11 [2001-2] 3-12; Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 14, pp. 147—55). Paraitonion, or Ammonia (modern Marsa Matruh) 
lies about 160 km. to the east, nearly halfway to Alexandria. The latter was 
so named because at this point a road headed inland to the Oasis of 
Ammon (17.1.43), about 290 km. to the southwest. Between the Descent 
and Paraitonion were a number of villages and landmarks, catalogued from 
west to east. The Egyptian Village and the Drepanon (“Sickle”) 
Promontory are mentioned only here and have not been located. 
The Ainesisphyra Promontory is at modern Sidi Barrani, and the 
Tyndareian Rocks are probably the modern Ishaila islet to its east. 
Ainesipppeia is farther east, and Apis is probably modern Zawiet Umm el- 
Rakham. 

Continuing the periplous along the western Egyptian coast, Strabo 
headed east from Paraitonion. White Cape (modern Ras el-Abiad), 
about 55 km. to the east, is the most conspicuous promontory on this 
coast. Sidonia (more correctly Pedonia, at modern Marsa abu-Hamra) is 
next, and the unnamed island may be part of the Samra reef. Antiphrai is 
probably the famous location of el-Alamein. 

Wine mixed with sea water was more common than Strabo admitted: 
the Romans thought that it was standard Greek practice (Columella, Re; 
rusticae 12.25.1), and it was frequent in Ionia and its environs (Pliny, 
Natural History 14.73-8, 121). Beer was the traditional beverage of ancient 
Egypt, but was rare and generally disliked in the Greco-Roman world 
(Dalby, Food 50-1). 

Both Derrhis Harbor and Zephyrion may be near modern Ras 
Gebeisa, between Sidonia and Antiphrai: the etymology of Derrhis may 
be a hellenization of a local toponym (a derrhis was a defensive curtain 
hung before fortications, Thoukydides 2.75), or, like so many on this coast, 
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a seaman’s descriptive name. White Shield is perhaps also in the region of 
el-Alamein, and the Dog Monument is mentioned only here and has not 
been identified. Taposeiris is often called Taposeiris Megale to distinguish 
it from the other Taposeiris, known as Mikra: the two are often confused 
today (see further 17.1.16). Taposeiris Megale is at modern Abu Sir about 
50 km. southwest of Alexandria on the coast. Its indigenous name suggests 
a pre-Ptolemaic origin: it was a seaside resort for the people of Alexandria. 

Plinthine is presumably just to the east. Nikias would seem to represent 
some early Ptolemaic victory, but nothing more is known. The Fortress of 
Chersonesos presumably guarded the western access to Alexandria. Lake 
Mareia (or Mareotis, modern Mariut) lies to the south of the city (see 
16.1.7), separated from it by the limestone ridge on which Alexandria sits: 
in antiquity the lake was about 30 km. long by 65 across, but is much 
smaller today. There were canals connecting it to both the sea and the Nile, 
and it was used as a holding basin for shipping that had come down the 
river (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 143-6). The region was 
a major wine production area, and there was even a tradition from as 
early as the fifth century Bc that the grapevine had been discovered here 
(Hellanikos F175 = Athenaios 1.342). 

17.1.15. Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) was the definitive product of Egypt. 
It was an aquatic plant that could be processed into sheets and used for 
boats, sails, and as a food item, but was best known as a writing material. 
It became ever more valuable in the complex societies of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, and the industry was regulated to keep prices high. 
It had been used in Egypt since earliest times, but Greeks only became 
aware of it in the fifth century Bc (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, 
pp. 141-3), and the first extant Greek account of the plant was by 
Theophrastos (Research On Plants 4.8.3—4; see also Pliny, Natural History 
13-74-83). 

The Egyptian bean was a lotus (Nelumbo nucifera), which Herodotos 
(2.92) saw being processed in the marshes (see also Theophrastos, Research 
on Plants 4.8.7). It produced an edible fruit (Dalby, Food 128, 199—200), but 
Strabo’s description emphasized its suitability as a shade plant and as cups 
and bowls. For the thalamegos boats, see 17.1.16. 

17.1.16. Passing by Alexandria without further comment, the itinerary 
examines the Delta (through 17.1.24). From the Kanobic Gate — the eastern 
access to the city — it was only a short distance to Eleusis, a village named 
after Eleusis in Attika and founded early in the Ptolemaic period as 
a religious center. By Strabo’s time those functions seem to have yielded 
to its notoriety as a party town (Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, 
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pp. 200-1). It was here in 168 Bc that the Romans forced Antiochos IV to 
withdraw from Egypt, ending Seleukid designs on the territory (Polybios 
29.27). Schedia (“Pontoons”), about 25 km. southeast of Alexandria, was 
the dockyard for government ships using the river, located on the Kanobic 
channel. It was here that the Ptolemaic state boats, the thalamegoi (the 
word is from thalamos, “chamber”), were housed. Some of these were 
official freight carriers, but they are best remembered as the incredibly 
lavish vessels that transported royalty on the Nile, most notably on the 
famous Nile cruise of Kleopatra VII and Caesar in 47 Bc (T. W. Hilliard, 
“The Nile Cruise of Cleopatra and Caesar,” CQ 52 [2002] 549-54). 
Occasionally they would go to sea, such as when Kleopatra visited 
Antonius in Tarsus in 41 Bc, the “Cleopatra’s barge” of Shakespeare. 
The most elaborate thalamegos known was that of Ptolemy IV, 90 m. 
long with rich interior furnishing (Athenaios 5.203-6; Inge Nielsen, 
Hellenistic Palaces 136-8). 

Little Taposeiris (Taposeiris Mikra) was the first town on the coast 
east of Nikopolis. Zephyrion was actually beyond Kanobos at 
Montazah, the conspicuous promontory west of where the Kanobic 
Mouth enters the sea. The Shrine of Aphrodite Arsinoé, named after 
Arsinoé II, the sister-wife of Ptolemy II, was a prominent feature visible 
to sailors approaching the coast. The queen was assimilated with 
Aphrodite, and this shrine was dedicated in the 270s Bc (McKenzie, 
Architecture 52; Carney, Arsinoë 98—100). Thonis was said to have been 
in this region, an early trading post (Diodoros 1.19) named after Thonis 
or Thon, who was the guardian of the mouth of the Nile and who 
attempted to arrest Alexander (Paris) for the crime of abducting Helen, 
but instead allowed the couple to sail away after confiscating all their 
possessions (Herodotos 2.113—15). Later, when Helen headed home with 
her husband, Thon received them more hospitably, and his wife gave 
her therapeutic drugs (Homer, Odyssey 4.227—30). 

17.1.17. Kanobos, or Kanopos, is at modern Abukir midway between 
Alexandria and Zephyrion (about 15 km. northeast of the former). 
It existed by the early sixth century Bc (Solon F28 = Plutarch, So/on 26.1; 
Herodotos 2.15), and perhaps much earlier if the tale about Kanobos the 
helmsman has any validity. He was one of the primeval navigators — the 
star Canopus was named after him — but he does not seem to have been 
documented before Hellenistic times. 

Kanobos was originally a religious center, with a Sanctuary of Sarapis or 
Osiris that may be depicted on the famous Nile mosaic at Palestrina in Italy 
(Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 252-3; McKenzie, Architecture 60), 
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yet by the late Hellenistic period it had become a resort noted for its 
continuously festive atmosphere. 

17.1.18. Nearby Herakleion and its Sanctuary of Herakles were on the 
river, just southeast of Kanobos. The Kanobic Mouth of the Nile, its 
westernmost, marked the official beginning of the Delta (to its east) and of 
Egypt proper. This was the Menelaites Nome, which some, including 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (F87), believed was named after the Spartan hero, 
but Strabo insisted its eponym was the brother of Ptolemy I, who was his 
governor of Cyprus in the late fourth century Bc and then became priest of 
the royal cult at Alexandria in the 280s Bc (Diodoros 20.21; Hólbl, History 
18-19; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, pp. 215-16). The successive 
mouths of the river (west to east) are the Bolbitine, Sebennytic, 
Phatnitic, Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelousiac, which, along with the 
Kanobic at the west, constitute the seven traditional outlets of the Nile 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, pp. 161-4). The two exterior ones — the Kanobic 
and the Pelousiac — were the largest. Opinions varied as to whether the 
Phatnitic or Sebennytic was the third in size: the latter was the direct 
channel of the river (Herodotos 2.17). Shipping from overseas would 
generally enter the Kanobic mouth and head upstream, or cross over into 
the Mareotic Lake, unless there were special permission to go directly into 
one of the harbors of Alexandria. 

Agnoukeras (“Sheep’s Horn”) may be the promontory just east of the 
Bolbitine Mouth, modern Cape Rosetta. The Lookout of Perseus 
(Herodotos 2.15) was a nearby navigational point: the meaning of its 
name is unknown. The Milesian Wall has not been located; presumably 
it too was near the Bolbitine Mouth. It seems to be a vestige of an early 
Milesian presence in the vicinity, from the time of Psammetichos I (ruled 
664—610 BC), whose final fifteen years overlaped with Kyaxares the Mede 
and who established relations with the Greeks (Herodotos 2.152—4), 
encouraging their presence in Egypt either as mercenaries or traders 
(Astrid Moller, “Una storia di fondazione e le sue origini. La htesis di 
Naukratis in Strabone xvii, 1, 18 (C801)," AFLPer(class) n.s. 19 [1997—2000] 
193-205). The meaning of Inaros is unclear: if a toponym, it is otherwise 
unknown, but it may be related in some way to the Libyan who revolted 
from the Persians in the first half of the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 
3.12715) — somehow introduced erroneously into the text — or an earlier 
person (Joachim Friedrich Quack, “Inaros, Held von Athribis,” in 
Altertum und Mittelmeerraum: die Antike Welt diesseits und jenseits der 
Levante |ed. Robert Rollinger and Brigitte Truschnegg, Stuttgart 2006] 
499-505). Presumably the Milesians were in the vicinity for trading 
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purposes, although the exact connection with Naukratis (17.1.23), the pan- 
Hellenic trading post on the Kanobic channel, is not clear. The Milesian 
Wall may refer to a different expedition than the one that founded 
Naukratis, or there may be a confusion between settlements at the 
Milesian Wall and at Naukratis (Jan Willem Drijvers, “Strabo 17.1.18 
(801 C): Inaros, the Milesians, and Naucratis,” Mnemosyne 52 [1999] 
16-22). 

The Boutic Lake and Boutos (Herodotos 2.59, as Bouto) are southeast 
of the Bolbitine Mouth, at modern el-Faraoun. Its oracle of Leto — 
a hellenization of an indigenous cult — was known to Greeks from the 
sixth century Bc (Hekataios of Miletos F305). The city of Sebennytos 
(modern Sammanud) is about 65 km. up the mouth of the same name. Sais 
(near modern Sa el-Hagar), the most important city of the Delta, lies on 
the Bolbitine Mouth about 80 direct kilometers above its outlet. It was an 
important cultic center from the time of the Old Kingdom and was the 
burial place of kings of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty (seventh and sixth 
centuries BC). Herodotos (2.169) visited the city and saw its temple of 
Neith, who was equated with Athena, resulting in a special relationship 
between Sais and Athens (Diodoros 1.28.4). Hermoupolis, a common 
name, has not been located. 

17.1.19. Xois (modern Sakha) is between Boutos and Sebennytos. 
Hermoupolis, Lykonpolis, and Mendes (modern Tell el-Ruba) are east 
of Sebennytos; the cult of Pan at the latter was famous. Herodotos' 
implication (2.46) is that the liaison between the woman and the goat 
was a single incident that was deplored, yet Pindar (F201), somewhat 
earlier, believed it was a regular cultic practice. Diospolis (modern Tell el- 
Balamun) is north of Mendes near the coast, and Leontonpolis is probably 
at Tell el-Yahudiyeh, southeast of Sebennytos. The modern name reveals 
that it was a Jewish settlement, established by Ptolemy VI around 160 Bc 
for refugees escaping the instability in Judaea (Josephus, Jewish War 
7.427-30; Jewish Antiquities 13.65—71). Bousiris (modern Abu Sir) and 
adjoing Kynonpolis are just south of Sebennytos in the Bousiritis 
Nome. Mythical King Bousiris would sacrifice all foreigners, a tale said 
to be ancient but which is more connected to the world of shepherds and 
pirates in the Greek novel. Strabo placed it in the context of the defense of 
Alexandria because of the ease of control of access to its port (Roller, 
Eratosthenes 219-20). As usual, the Homeric citation is not quite to the 
point, but the Carthaginians were well known for taking strong measures 
to exclude shipping from their own territory (Polybios 3.22). The context 
of the comment about the Persians is not known. 
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17.1.20. The Athribites and Prosopites Nomes are in the southern part 
of the Delta, with the former more to the east. Athribis is modern Tell 
Atrib on the east side of the channel leading to the Phatnitic mouth; the 
City of Aphrodite has not been located. The Mendesian and Tanitic 
mouths are the fifth and sixth easternmost of the seven, with a lake lying 
between them. The Mendesios and Tanites Nomes are inland, each on its 
appropriate mouth of the river, with the Leontopolites Nome south of the 
former, and the Pharbetitis Nome upstream of the Tanites Nome. 
The second City of Aphrodite is mentioned only here. Tanis (modern 
San el-Hagar) lies about 40 km. inland on the Tanitic mouth. 

17.1.21. The northeastern part of the Delta was particularly marshy, with 
lakes between the mouths of the Nile. Pelousion (modern Tell el- 
Farama) was the easternmost town in the Delta and as such the major 
land point of entry into Egypt from Phoenicia and Judaea. The name is 
indigenous and the etymology has no linguistic basis, although there was 
a Greek foundation myth concerning Pelousios, the son of Isis (Plutarch, 
On Isis and Osiris 17). It had been the eastern frontier post of Egypt since 
earliest times, and as such figured repeatedly in military and ethnic move- 
ments, most famously when Pompeius was killed here in 48 Bc (16.2.33). 
The distance of 1,000 stadia (about 200 km.) across the isthmus from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea (at Heroonpolis) was reported by Herodotos 
(2.158), but Poseidonios (F207) increased this by nearly half, for no obvious 
reason. The figures of Agrippa (125 miles) and Pliny (115 miles, Natural 
History 5.65, 2.173) conform more nearly to those of Herodotos and Strabo 
(Kidd, Commentary 740; Nicola Biffi, "Una misura per l'Istmo (Strab. 17, 1, 
21 = C 803),” InvLuc 15-16 [1993-4] 31-6). 

17.1.22. The account describes a voyage up the Kanobic mouth of the 
Nile from Schedia (17.1.16) to the head (southern end) of the Delta: this 
may be from Strabo's journey with Aelius Gallus, whose full report begins 
at 17.1.29. Schedia was where the Nile boats were docked, so this is where 
the cruise would have begun. The village of Chabrias is mentioned only 
here and has not been located. Hermoupolis (often Hermoupolis Mikra, 
at modern Damanhur) is 26 km. upstream from Schedia, on the left bank. 
the City of Women (Gynaikonpolis) and its eponymous nome are a few 
kilometers farther upstream. Momemphis (modern Kom el-Hisn) and its 
nome are about 30 km. upstream from Hermoupolis. It was the center of 
a cult of Hathor, or Aphrodite (Diodoros 1.97), and the site of a battle for 
control of Egypt in the sixth century Bc (Herodotos 2.169). The Egyptian 
bovine cults — and indeed all their animal cults — were considered curios- 
ities by the Greeks and Romans, and had become more common in later 
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Egyptian history, a feature of Egyptian religion accessible to the masses 
(Francoise Dunand and Christiane Zivie-Coche, Gods and Men in Egypt 
[tr. David Lorton, Ithaca, N.Y. 2004] 119). 

17.1.23. The Nitriotes Nome was the next one up the river, named for 
the nitre that was produced locally, in and around the Wadi Natrun. Nitre 
was a nitrate of either sodium or potassium that was used as fertilizer and 
medicinally (Dioskourides 5.113; Pliny, Natural History 31.106—22). 
The city of Menelaos has not been located: it was probably a foundation 
of Ptolemy I and named after his brother (see 17.1.18). Naukratis (modern 
Kom Gaief) actually lies between the City of Women and Momemphis, on 
the west (left) bank of the river. This was the famous pan-Hellenic trading 
post, perhaps the successor to the Milesian settlement at the outlet of the 
Bolbitine mouth (17.1.18). Naukratis was established in the seventh 
century BC and was the most important Greek city in lower Egypt before 
the founding of Alexandria. It faded in importance in the Roman period 
(Herodotos 2.178; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 118-33; Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 414-16). 

For Sais, see 17.1.18. The Asylum of Osiris, one of many assumed burial 
places of the god, was in the same region. Osiris deposed Seth, or Typhon 
(Herodotos 2.144) and then Isis attempted to hide his body. 

17.1.24. Strabo has not actually reached the head of the Delta — the last 
placed mentioned on the Kanobic mouth, Momemphis, is less than half- 
way from Schedia to the point where the mouths of the Nile divide — but 
there were fewer settlements on the upper part of the Kanobic mouth. After 
listing a number of distances, as was his custom — as usual, taken from 
Artemidoros of Ephesos (F88) — Strabo raised the question of the length of 
the schoinos. The word means “rope” or “rod” and was an Egyptian land 
measurement, first cited in Greek literature by Herodotos (2.6). It was 
highly variable, from 30 to 120 stadia (about 6 to 24 km.), demonstrating 
the difficulties that Eratosthenes (Geography F27) and other geographers 
faced in making their calculations. It became a standard for land distances 
in the Persian world: even as late as the Augustan period it was still the unit 
of measurement for routes east of Mesopotamia, as demonstrated in the 
Parthian Stopping Points of Isidoros of Charax. The issues regarding the 
schoinos, considered by Eratosthenes, Strabo, and others, were the first 
attempt to establish a universal long-distance unit. 

The lakes called At the Marshes were in the marshy lake district near 
Pelousion. Canals existed everywhere in the Delta, and Strabo only noted 
a few, using the conventional view that everything east of the Nile and the 
Pelousiac mouth (its easternmost outlet) was part of Arabia (16.4.5; Strabo, 
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ed. Aujac, vol. 14, p. 181). The Sethroites Nome was centered about 50 km. 
up the Pelousiac mouth from Pelousion. 

17.1.25. The canal from the Pelousiac mouth to the Red Sea was allegedly 
begun by King Necho II (ruled 610—595 Bc), noted for his grandiose 
ambitions. Nevertheless the original project was attributed to the mythical 
king Sesostris (16.4.4), and there may have been attempts before that of 
Necho. Dareios I of Persia was said to have completed his work (Herodotos 
2.158). Later Ptolemy II took credit for the project, but his effort was 
probably limited to making the canal more serviceable for the larger 
ships of the Hellenistic world. In fact, construction was an ongoing process 
from the sixth century Bc into Roman times, and there were several 
different routes and re-excavation of older canals. Archaeological evidence 
of the canals still exists, but has diminished significantly in recent times 
(Carol A. Redmount, “The Wadi Tumeilat and the ‘Canal of the 
Pharoahs’,” /NES 54 [1995] 127-35). The issue of the differing water levels, 
always a concern, had already been discussed at 1.3.8—10. 

Arsinoé, or Kleopatris (near modern Suez) was a foundation of 
Ptolemy II around 270 Bc, perhaps connected with his canal works, and 
named after his sister-wife Arsinoé II. Later Kleopatra VII renamed the city 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 308—9). The Bitter Lakes are 
a series of lakes north of the head of the Red Sea, through which the 
Suez Canal now passes. 

17.1.26. Heroonpolis (modern Abu Suwayr) lies between the Bitter 
Lakes and the Pelousiac mouth. It is well inland today, but in the fourth 
century BC it seems to have been at the head of a bay or perhaps a channel 
through the lakes (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.7.2, 9.4.4). 
Phagrorionpolis and its nome are not certainly located, but are probably 
in the eastern part of Egypt near the canals. Phakoussa is modern Fakus on 
the Pelousiac mouth, about 80 km. inland. Its neighbor Philon is men- 
tioned only here. The dimensions of the canal are presumably those from 
the renovations of Ptolemy II: it was about 45 m. wide (about one-quarter 
of the width of the present Suez Canal). A ship with a capacity of 10,000 
(i.e. amphoras or medimnoi — a unit of volume) was among the largest of 
the Hellenistic period (Casson, Ships 172). 

17.1.27. Boubastos (modern Tell Basta) and its nome are west of 
Heroonpolis, and the Heliopolites Nome is to their south, on the east 
side of the river near where it splits into the mouths. Helioupolis 
(Matariya, part of modern Cairo) is a few kilometers east of the river. 
Herodotos (2.3) visited the site, which was notable for its cult of the sun 
god. In addition, the sacred black ox Mnevis was kept here, who 
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was second in importance to Apis (Diodoros 1.21.9—10; Plutarch, On Isis 
and Osiris 33; Dunand and Zivie-Coche, Gods 20-1). Kambyses of Persia 
(ruled 530-522 BC) was presented in Greek sources as the epitome of the 
mad king, and his violence toward the Egyptian sanctuaries was reported 
by Herodotos (3.29) and others. Helioupolis was essentially abandoned 
when Strabo visited, probably in late 27 Bc, yet it is unlikely that the 
deteriorated nature of the site reflected the depradations of Kambyses five 
hundred years previously, but was merely the visible effect of a decline that 
had begun in Hellenistic times. Some of its obelisks had been removed to 
Egyptian Thebes (17.1.46), but two were sent to Rome by Augustus in 10 BC 
and placed in the Circus Maximus and the Campus Martius (Pliny, 
Natural History 36.72; Ammianus 17.4.12). The former was originally 
erected by Rameses II, who ruled in the thirteenth century Bc, and stands 
today in the Piazza del Populo. The latter was the work of Psammetichos II 
(ruled 595—589 Bc) and is now in the Piazza di Montecitorio (Richardson, 
New Topographical Dictionary 272-3). 

17.1.28. Strabo’s description of an Egyptian sanctuary has no source 
attribution: the quotation from Kallimachos (F715) is merely to illus- 
trate the architectural use of the word “dromos,” still relatively rare in 
Strabo’s time. The account may be from an existing work on Egyptian 
architecture, or Strabo’s own observations when voyaging up the Nile. 
The detailed report has adopted Greek terminology — dromos, propy- 
lon, and xoanon — and is somewhat generic, but is also remindful of 
specific sites, such as the avenue of sphinxes at Luxor or the Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak. It is not clear what Strabo meant in referring to 
Tyrrhenian reliefs, not a common Etruscan genre, and neither their 
tomb paintings (not readily accessible in his day) nor terracotta sculp- 
ture seems a reasonable parallel (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 455). It was 
a common Greco-Roman view that Egyptian architecture was excessive 
and egocentric (Pliny, Natural History 36.75—6). 

17.1.29. For the first time, Strabo introduced himself into the narrative, 
at Helioupolis (17.1.27), which he found in decline. Herodotos (2.3) had 
visited it and saw a thriving intellectual community, but over four hundred 
years later Strabo expressed disappointment at the decayed state of the local 
culture. At this point he did not write that he was with Aelius Gallus, but 
his involvement in the prefect’s expedition up the Nile is explicit at 17.1.46. 
Gallus’ tenure of office began in 27 Bc (Stein, Prafekten 14-17), and the 
Nile cruise probably occurred late in that year. 

Chairemon is otherwise unknown: whether he was an ancestor of the 
person of the same name who was the tutor to Nero some seventy-five years 
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later (FGrHist #618, T2) remains debatable. Strabo’s opinion of him has 
the character of staff gossip. 

Plato was said to have visited Egypt (Diogenes Laertios 3.6), and the 
people of Helioupolis were able to point out where he lived. Eudoxos of 
Knidos was believed to have accompanied him, but the evidence is tangled: 
Plato’s companion was also said to have been Euripides (improbable on 
chronological grounds), and that of Eudoxos was his compatriot, the 
physician Chrysippos (Diogenes Laertios 8.87). Regardless of who was 
actually with whom, the accounts seem to fall in the standard tradition 
of Greek intellectuals going to Egypt, and the source is probably of the 
local tourist guide variety that Herodotos had been subject to. It is quite 
probable that both Plato and Eudoxos visited Egypt — both were unusually 
extensive travelers for their era — but it is unlikely that they spent thirteen 
years there. 

Egyptians at an early date had calculated the year at 365 days, based 
on the cycle of the Nile inundation, and every four years they delayed 
the new year by one day. This was a process dating back to the third 
millennium Bc, and, needless to say, was substantially earlier than any 
Greek calendrical reckoning. It was only in Hellenistic times that there 
was an attempt to determine precisely the length of the year: much of 
this was the work of Hipparchos of Nikaia (E. J. Bickermann, 
Chronology of the Ancient World [2nd edn, Ithaca, N.Y. 1980] 30, 
41-3). Again, the material reported to Strabo has a tour guide quality, 
but one can certainly say that the Egyptians considered such matters 
well before the Greeks did. 

17.1.30. The account has now moved upstream of where the Nile divides 
into its mouths, and thus is no longer in the Delta proper. Going upstream, 
the river begins its long, essentially straight course to Upper Egypt. It was 
still believed in Strabo's time that the river marked the division between 
Arabia to the east and Libya to the west, a point of view that had existed 
since before the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 4.45). 

Kerkesoura (or Kerkesoros, modern Rod el-Farag), on the west bank of 
the river, was believed to be the southernmost city of the Delta, although it 
actually was just beyond it (Herodotos 2.15). The observatory of Eudoxos was 
presumably something pointed out by the guides, probably a topographical 
feature, remindful of a similar site in his home town of Knidos (2.5.14). 
The Letopolites Nome was to the west. Babylon, in the old part of modern 
Cairo, was some sort of officially recognized community of Babylonians 
(Diodoros 1.56.3), which after 30 Bc became a legionary camp. For the 
pyramids, see 17.1.33. 
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17.1.31. Memphis (modern Mit Rahina) is on the west bank of the Nile. 
It had been the ancient capital of Egypt from earliest times, and retained 
this status until the development of Alexandria in the late fourth 
century BC. Herodotos (2.97) and probably Diodoros (1.50) visited the 
town. Few ancient remains survive, and most of its building stone went 
into the construction of Cairo. In Hellenistic times Memphis was famous 
for the precinct of the sacred bull Apis, the most important of the Egyptian 
bull cults: killing the animal was believed to have been what drove 
Kambyses mad (Herodotos 3.27—9). The Hephaisteion was the local sanc- 
tuary of Ptah: the Apis bull was an incarnation of the god, and his residence 
adjoined the temple (Karol Mysliwiec, The Twilight of Ancient Egypt tr. 
David Lorton, Ithaca, N.Y. 2000] 49-50, 60-3). At the sanctuary there was 
a religiously oriented bull fight, not necessarily having any connection with 
the Apis bull (Alan B. Lloyd, “Strabo and the Memphite Tauromachy,” in 
Hommages a Maarten J. Vermaseren 2 (ed. M. B. de Boer et al., Leiden 1978] 
609-26). By Strabo's time the entire cult precinct seems to have become 
oriented toward tourism. The Sanctuary of Aphrodite, which Greeks 
associated with Helen, was just to the south (Herodotos 2.112). 

17.1.32. The Sarapeion at Memphis, which seemed to be in decline when 
Strabo visited, was northwest of the city, near the Step Pyramid at Saqqara. 
In Hellenistic times Memphis was the second largest city in Egypt and was 
a cosmopolitan multi-ethnic town, with the ruined palaces of earlier days 
on the ridges above the city (Dorothy J. Thompson, Memphis Under the 
Ptolemies [2nd edn, Princeton, N.J. 2012] 76—98). 

17.1.33. The pyramids at modern Giza, a few kilometers from Memphis, 
have been on the tourist circuit since before the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 2.124, 134; Diodoros 1.63-4). Constructed in the third 
millennium Bc, they regularly appeared on lists of the Seven Wonders of 
the World (for which, see 14.2.5). The word “pyramid” (Greek pyramis) 
was used to described them from at least the fifth century BC, but its exact 
derivation is unknown. 

Inevitably connected with Greek accounts of the pyramids is the story of 
Rhodopis, which exists in several versions; the earliest extant one is by 
Herodotos (2.134-5; Christiane Coche-Zivie, “Nitocris, Rhodopis et la 
troisième pyramide de Giza,” BIFAO 72 [1972] 115-38). It was placed in 
the context of the sixth century Bc and connected with Sappho (F202) and 
her brother Charaxos, who was a wine merchant on the Mytilene-Naukratis 
run. Doricha is the name most associated with them, and Rhodopis 
may be from another source and more of a fictional character. 
The tale seems to have both a Lesbian context — about Sappho and her 
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family and associates — and a more fictional one, centered on Naukratis, 
a folk tale with the Cinderella motif. The two elements may not have 
originally been connected. 

17.1.34. The tale of the petrified remains of the workers’ lunches did not 
impress Strabo. Nevertheless, he used a rare word (/atupes) for the heaps of 
stone chips, probably one from the technical vocabulary of stone masons 
(see also Plutarch, Symposium of the Seven Wise Men 13). Poria (or poreia) 
was a building stone in Pontos, probably a porous limestone that could be 
found in strange shapes: Strabo believed that the lentil-like stones at the 
pyramids were the result of the peculiarities of erosion. 

The quarries for the pyramids lay across the river, on the Arabian side 
(Herodotos 2.8) and on the slopes of the Trojan Mountain (still called 
Gebel Tura today), probably a local toponym assimilated into a Greek 
story. Menelaos was said to have wandered throughout Egypt (Homer, 
Odyssey 4.81-5) but there is no particular association of him with this 
region. 

17.1.35. Akanthos (moder Kafr Ammar) is about 40 km. upriver from 
Memphis on the west bank. Gum (the word is Egyptian) was used as an 
adhesive for mummy wrappings (Herodotos 2.86). The Aphroditopolites 
Nome is next, with its homonymous city at modern Atfih on the east bank. 
Next is the Herakleotes Nome, where a canal led west into the large 
depression of the Arsinoites Nome, the modern Fayum, an extensive oasis 
that lies 45 m. below sea level, with Lake Moiris (modern Birket Qarun) in 
it, whose eastern edge is about 50 km. west of the Nile. This region was the 
most fertile district of an already fertile country, with a bounty of agricul- 
tural products. Olives were not common in Egypt before the Hellenistic 
period, and the Ptolemies devoted great effort to creating olive plantations: 
numerous contemporary documents give evidence for the industry, which, 
in Strabo’s opinion, did not produce high quality oil (Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 355-6). 

Lake Moiris was natural, but had been altered over centuries. Because it 
was below the level of the Nile hydraulic works had long been part of its 
enhancement (Herodotos 2.4, 149). As with other depressed oases in Egypt, 
such as Ammon (see 1.3.4), it was believed that it was a remnant of the sea, 
and was thus important evidence for theories that the surface of the earth 
had changed over time, a topic of interest to Strabo (1.3.12-15). Ammon 
and Moiris were farther apart (about 650 km.) than he realized, but both 
were seen as examples of the same geological phenomenon. 

17.1.36. The unusual qualities of the Moiris oasis led Strabo to 
a digression on cosmology, from a Stoic point of view. Poseidonios 
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has been suggested as the source of the comments (Strabo, ed. Radt, 
vol. 8, p. 468), which is possible, but given Strabo's failure to name 
at this point an author that he has quoted many times in the 
Geography, it seems improbable that Poseidonios should go unmen- 
tioned here, and the more likely source is merely Strabo's recension 
of the topic. 

The topography of Egypt provided many examples of the “numerous 
elevations and hollows" that were an essential part of this cosmology. 
The emphasis on a constantly changing earth was also stressed, with it 
becoming water and then dry land again, a cyclic view of the cosmos 
(Michael J. White, “Stoic Natural Philosophy (Physics and Cosmology),” 
in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics |ed. Brad Inwood, Cambridge 
2003] 124-52, at 141-2). Various proofs of this eternal mutability were 
everywhere, most conspicuously the changes in population and habitation 
that were especially noticeable in Egypt, as well as hydraulic alterations, 
particularly the ebb and flow of springs. 

17.1.37. After the cosmological digression, the account returns to Lake 
Moiris, now seen in the context of the ever-changing earth. There was 
actually only one canal from the Nile to the lake, but it split at the river end 
(17.1.35), and it is not exactly clear how it could flow in both directions 
given the gradient from the river to the lake. The locks (k/eithra) were 
exactly that: not canal locks in the modern sense, but barriers that halted or 
diverted water, much as in modern irrigation ditches. 

The Labyrinth (near modern Hawwara, on the western edge of the 
depression that leads from the Nile to the oasis) was the administrative 
center and mortuary temple of Amenemes II, who reigned around 
1900 BC. Herodotos (2.148) visited the site, and found it more impressive 
than the pyramids, even though the guides would only allow him into 
a small portion of it. He was told that there were twelve courts and three 
thousand rooms. Diodoros (1.66.3-6) also described it, noting the 
numerous columns and its rich wall paintings: it is not clear whether 
he visited the site. Parts of the complex were excavated by Flinders Petrie 
in 1888 (Fred Gladstone Bratton, A History of Egyptian Archaeology 
[New York 1968] 111-16). 

Strabo’s attention to detail suggests that he visited the Labyrinth, but 
this was not explicitly stated. If this were the case, and it is probable, it 
means that Gallus and his entourage made the detour from their Nile 
cruise to the edge of the oasis in order to see this famous structure. 
The name Imandos appears nowhere else, and is probably a Greek version 
of Amenemes. 
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17.1.38. Arsinoé, or Crocodile City (modern Kiman Faris), lies at the 
south edge of the Fayum oasis. Strabo’s account demonstrates that 
Gallus and his entourage were able to reach this location by water, 
continuing their detour from the Nile. Crocodile City was the site of 
a major crocodile cult, another tourist attraction. The crocodile was 
one of the first exotic animals known to Greeks — they had been 
encountered by Massalian explorers in tropical west Africa around 
soo BC (Roller, Through the Pillars 17) — and the cult at Crocodile 
City resonated with the Greek population of Egypt (Dunand and 
Zivie-Coche, Gods 277). The renaming of the city as Arsinoé — after 
Arsinoé II — in the early third century Bc demonstrates early Greek 
interest in the site and its cult. Although the local crocodile (presum- 
ably a Crocodylus niloticus) was a deity (his name, Souchos, is the Greek 
version of the divine name Sobek), the tourist activities at the cultic 
center were similar to those at modern crocodile farms, where chicken 
is usually the food of choice. 

17.1.39. The City of Herakles (at modern Ihnasya al-Medina) is south of 
the Fayum about 15 km. west of the Nile. It was a cultic site of Harischef, 
who was equated with Herakles. The ichneumon (Herpestes ichneumon) 
was the mongoose; the animal was known to Herodotos (2.67), and 
Aristotle (Research on Animals 8[9].6) was the first to relate how it covered 
itself with mud as protection from the asp (probably the cobra). Battles 
between the ichneumon and cobra appear frequently in Hellenistic and 
Roman art, including on the Nile mosaic at Palestrina in Italy (Kitchell, 
Animals 95-6). 

17.1.40. The Kynopolites Nome and its eponymous City of Dogs 
(modern el-Qeis) is the next region to the south, about 55 km. beyond 
the City of Herakles. It was sacred to Anubis, the familiar divinity with 
a human body and the head of a jackel, who protected the embalmers and 
the necropolis (Dunand and Zivie-Coche, Gods 343). A few kilometers to 
the northwest was Oxyrhynchos (modern el-Bahnasa) and its nome, 
famous today for the almost constant yield of papyrus documents that 
have been revealed since the nineteenth century. The oxyrhynchos (“sharp 
snout,” Mormyrus kannume) was a fish, allegedly the offspring of Osiris and 
never eaten because of its divine status (Aelian, On the Characteristics of 
Animals 10.46). 

Egyptian animal worship intrigued the Greeks: Herodotos (2.65—7) was 
the first to make a catalogue of the cults. For cultic birds, see 17.2.5. 
The unnamed scaly fish is probably a carp (Barbus bynni: Herodotos 
2.72; Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 476). The /atos may be a type of perch. 
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The kynokephalos (“dog face”) is perhaps the dog-faced baboon (Papio 
hamadryas). For the kebos, another simian, see 16.4.16. 

17.1.41. The account next enters the Thebais, the central region of 
Upper Egypt, where the length of the schoinos changed (see 17.1.24). 
The Hermopolitic guard station would have been at or near the city of 
Hermopolis (modern Ashmunein). Tanis has not been located. 
Lykonpolis (“Wolf City,” modern Asyut) was on the west bank of the 
river, and the first major city in the Thebais, where caravan routes led to the 
western oases. The City of Pan (modern Akhmin) is another 40 km. 
farther on the opposite side of the Nile. Its indigenous name was 
Chemmis (Herodotos 2.91; Diodoros 1.18.2); the city seems to have faded 
by the time that Strabo was there, but had been flourishing when 
Herodotos visited. The local divinity was Min, who protected the routes 
in the desert (Dunand and Zivie-Coche, Gods 347). 

17.1.42. Ptolemais (modern en-Mansha), a few kilometers upriver from 
the City of Pan, around a great bend of the Nile, was founded by Ptolemy I 
at a village called Psoi, as a way of bringing Greek culture to Upper Egypt, 
perhaps even a second Alexandria (J. G. Manning, The Last Pharoahs: Egypt 
Under the Ptolemies, 305—30 Bc [Princeton, N.J. 2010] 109-10). It was 
organized in the fashion of a Greek city, with Greek institutions and 
cults. The site has not been excavated (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in 
Syria 350-2). Abydos (modern el-Araba el-Madfuna) is 30 km. south of 
Ptolemais, at the western edge of the Nile valley. It was an important city in 
early times but had fallen into decline, perhaps even by the fifth century Bc, 
since Herodotos did not visit it. The Memnoneion, whose extensive 
remains are visible, is the mortuary temple of Sethos I, who ruled in the 
early thirteenth century Bc. The personality of Memnon was confused in 
Greek myth and history and the name was variously applied: he was the 
king of the Aithiopians (Hesiod, Theogony 984-5), but he also had Persian 
connections (Herodotos 5.53) and was buried in the Troad (13.1.11) or 
Aithiopia (Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 6.4). There was also 
a Memnoneion at Egyptian Thebes (17.1.46). It seems that even in 
Homeric times Memnon was an amalgamation of several people, one of 
those early figures who appeared in many places. Ismandes may be the 
same as Imandes (17.1.37), and thus the suggestion is that the temple at 
Abydos and the Labyrinth near Lake Moiris are contemporary, yet they 
were built several hundred years apart. 

The first oasis, ancient Hibis (modern Khargeh), lies about 150 km. 
west-southwest of Abydos, a seven-day journey for the camel caravans. 
The second one was the Fayum, and the third Ammon. 
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17.1.43. The oasis of Ammon (modern Siwa) lies 475 km. west-southwest 
of Alexandria. It was named after the god Amun, who was equated with 
Zeus (Dunand and Zivie-Coche, Gods 345). Strabo had already discussed it 
from a geological point of view (1.3.4), and now considered it more 
historically. Ammon as an oracle was almost abandoned in Strabo’s time, 
and the decline of oracles was a matter of concern: roughly half a century 
after Strabo’s death Plutarch wrote a dialogue on the topic, On the 
Obsolescence of Oracles. Implicit in Strabo’s comments is that both the 
Romans and Etruscans had a more centralized system of divination that 
did not require the vast numbers of oracles that had proliferated in the 
Greek world. 

The discussion about Ammon is actually about Alexander’s visit to the 
site in early 331 BC, perhaps material from Strabo’s Deeds of Alexander 
(12.1.9). In fact, most of his comments are a critique of Kallisthenes’ 
(Fr4) report of the visit, especially regarding the suspicious nature of the 
oracular prophecy, which was more ambiguous than usual and delivered to 
Alexander in private. Kallisthenes also received Strabo’s criticism for his 
comments on the oracle of Apollo at Branchidai (near Miletos). For 
Artemis at Erythrai (in Ionia) see 14.1.34. 

17.1.44. Abydos was yet another place where Osiris was allegedly buried, 
and Sethos I honored the god at the site. Little Diospolis is at modern 
Hiw, where, as one goes upstream, the Nile makes a sharp turn to the east. 
Tentyra (modern Dendera) — where the river turns back toward the 
south — is known today for the Ptolemaic and Roman reconstruction of 
the sanctuary of Hathor (whom Strabo called Aphrodite). Strabo had 
nothing to say about the site itself, but was intrigued at the local animosity 
toward the crocodile — Herodotos (2.69) had noted the differing attitudes 
toward the animal among the Egyptians — and the fact that the locals were 
the supplier of the animal for the Romans, who used them in exhibitions. 
Crocodiles had first been brought to Rome in 58 Bc (Pliny, Natural History 
8.96), yet Strabo was probably referring to a later exhibition, arranged 
by Augustus in 10 Bc (Dio 55.10.8). The report of the crocodiles in Rome is 
certainly autoptic (Kitchell, Animals 37—42). 

For the Psyllians, who were immune to snake bites, see 13.1.14. 
Typhonia has not been located: Typhon, the monster of Greek myth, 
was equated with Egyptian Seth. In Greek thought, at least, any place 
associated with Typhon would be geologically unusual (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 14, p. 237). 

17.1.45. Koptos (modern Qift) lies at one of the easternmost points of 
the Nile and the closest place that the river comes to the Red Sea, about 
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150 km. away. Mussel Anchorage is due east of Koptos; Berenike is some- 
what over 325 km. to the southeast (16.4.5). Koptos was an ancient city that 
became important in the time of Ptolemy II as the staging point for the 
camel caravans to the Red Sea, first to Mussel Anchorage and later to 
Berenike. There was a complex network of routes across the desert, along 
with roadhouses and forts, whose remnants survive and have been inten- 
sively studied (Sidebotham, Berenike 125-74). There were two places 
named City of Apollo upriver from Koptos: at first Strabo seems to be 
describing the more northern (modern Qus), about 11 km. from Koptos 
and between it and Thebes, but the southern locality (modern Edfu) was 
by far the more important and was at the beginning of the southern route 
to Berenike, which defined Strabo’s “isthmus”; it is probable that the two 
cities have become confused. "Smaragdus" is a generic term for varieties of 
green stone, such as the ring of Polykrates (Herodotos 3.41), and including 
the emerald. 

17.1.46. Egyptian Thebes, or Diospolis (generally Diospolis Megale) is 
at the rich archaeological complex of Luxor and Karnak. As the only place 
in Upper Egypt mentioned by Homer (Iliad 9.381—4; Odyssey 4.126), Strabo 
believed it had been the most important city in Egypt in early times, 
although there is no evidence that Homer knew anything about it beyond 
its role as a remote toponym signifying wealth. The indigenous name at 
some early date had been hellenized into the form of the Boiotian city. 

The site had been occupied since prehistoric times, but the town had 
faded by Strabo's day, although it is unlikely that the ruined state of the 
remains could be attributed to Kambyses of Persia. But there was still much 
to see, including yet another Memnoneion with its monolithic colossi of 
Amenophis III from the fourteenth century Bc. Shortly before Strabo 
visited, the statues had begun to talk, emitting sounds at daybreak, prob- 
ably the result of recent tectonic movements at the monument, but Strabo 
found this unconvincing as a natural phenomenon, even suggesting that it 
was a trick of the guides (Lionel Casson, Travel in the Ancient World 
[London 1974] 272-8). Various royal tombs lie around the site, in the 
hills west of the Nile, but it is unlikely that Strabo penetrated as far as the 
Valley of the Kings. There were both extensive graffiti and numerous royal 
inscriptions scattered around. 

For the calculation of the Egyptian year, see 17.1.29. Hermes was the 
Egyptian god Thot, and Zeus was Ammon. The pallades were virgin 
priestesses, with the name derived from Pallas, the epithet of Athena. 
The word is cited in this context only here, and may be an error for 
peleiades, the priestesses of Zeus at Dodona (7.Fr; Stephanie West, 
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“Strabo 816: A Note,” CQ n.s. 36 [1986] 542-3). Temple prostitution was 
generally alien to the Egyptian world (Herodotos 2.64), but it may have 
come to the region in the Persian period. 

17.1.47. Hermonthis (modern Armant) was a few kilometers southwest 
of Luxor. Apollo was the Greek version of Egyptian Horus (Herodotos 
2.156). The City of Crocodiles (modern Rizeiqat) was a short distance 
upriver where the Nile turns toward the south. The City of Aphrodite 
(modern Gebelen) is another 15 km. upriver. All these towns were on the 
west bank. Athena was the Greek equivalent of Egyptian Neith. For the 
fish known as the /atos, see 17.1.40. The City of Eileithyia (modern el-Kab) 
is slightly inland, near the east bank about 30 km. southeast of the City of 
Aphrodite, and honored the Egyptian goddess Nechbet. The City of 
Hawks (Hierokonpolis, modern Kom el-Ahmar) was across the river. 
The City of Apollo (generally known as Apollonospolis Megale, modern 
Edfu) is 18 km. farther upstream on the west bank, and is noted for its 
Ptolemaic temple of Horus, or Apollo (Dunand and Zivie-Coche, Gods 
227-8). Across the river was the beginning of the southern caravan route to 
the Red Sea, and this marks the south end of Strabo’s “isthmus” that 
defined the corridor to the sea (17.1.45). 

17.1.48. Strabo’s account skips over the remaining distance of approxi- 
mately 110 km. to Syene and Elephantine. Syene (modern Aswan) lies on 
the east bank, and Elephantine (modern Gezirit Aswan) is an island 
immediately to the west. This region had long been considered the upper 
(southern) end of Egypt and the beginning of Aithiopia: it was the limit of 
Herodotos' travels (2.28—9), and where the Romans stationed three cohorts 
as a border defense. 

Syene was an ancient city that was a border town and market center. 
It lies on the northern tropic (actually, in Hellenistic times, about 30 km. to 
its north) and visitors were well aware that there were no shadows at the 
summer solstice. Thus it became the basis for Eratosthenes’ calculation of 
the circumference of the earth — “where the world was grasped,” to use the 
phrase of Pliny (Natural History 6.171) — which he published in his 
Measurement of the Earth (F1-9; Roller, Eratosthenes 263-7). The well at 
Syene became famous as the alleged location of Eratosthenes’ efforts, but 
was not mentioned by him, nor, in fact, any other extant author before 
Strabo (see also Pliny, Natural History 2.183—5), and may have developed in 
late Hellenistic times as a tourist attraction. Eratosthenes — or whoever 
collected his data — used the versatile tool known as the gnomon (see 1.1.21). 

Elephantine, the island, was the residence of the god Knouphis, or 
Khnum, the divinity of the cataract that lay just upriver (Dunand and 
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Zivie-Coche, Gods 229). Strabo was most interested in the local Nilometer. 
The device — one of several — had existed since early dynastic times: 
Diodoros (1.36.11) reported on the one at Memphis, which he called 
a Niloscope. It was simple: a series of marked levels on a quay or, in 
this case, in a well connected to the river, allowing a report of the level 
of the river from where it entered Egypt at Elephantine (Oleson, 
“Irrigation” 198—200). Nilometers also contained a record of the rises: 
Pliny (Natural History 5.58) was able to report a number of recent extremes. 
It is possible that the Nilometer at Elephantine became confused (inten- 
tionally or otherwise) with the supposed well that figured in Eratosthenes’ 
calculations. 

17.1.49. The "little cataract" is the First Cataract of the Nile, which lies 
5 km. above Syene, but its environment has totally changed since the 
hydraulic works of the twentieth century. This was another place where 
the locals put on an exhibition for Gallus and his entourage. 

Philai (modern Bilaq) was on an island about 3 km. above the 
cataract, a frontier point which was the farthest north that Aithiopians 
came, and famous for its late dynastic temple of Isis, which continued to be 
renovated in Hellenistic and Roman times. Today the island is regularly 
inundated and its antiquities have largely been moved to nearby Agilkia. 
The local divinity was a falcon, but it was Isis who was the most greatly 
honored. Greeks were always intrigued with the need to provide a new 
sacred animal at the moment of the death of its predecessor (Dunand and 
Zivie-Coche, Gods 83, 229—31). 

17.1.50. The journey from Syene to the embarkation point for Philai was 
about 8 km. Because of the cataract one could no longer sail on the Nile, 
and a portage route had been established in earliest times. Hermaia, or 
herms, were the ancient stone markers found on Greek roads, especially at 
junctions or border points, which by the fifth century Bc had become more 
formalized as monuments to Hermes: the mutilation of the ones in Athens 
in 415 BC was a major scandal of the era (Thoukydides 6.27—9). Strabo did 
not suggest that what he saw in Egypt were anything more than natural 
rocks, although they may have marked the route. 

The pakton, which Strabo described in detail, is known almost solely 
from this passage, and was an ancient type of wicker boat that was caulked 
(which is the meaning of the name) to make it watertight (Casson, Ships 
342). Strabo's amusing account is an insight to the eternal logistic issues of 
a large tour group. 

This was the farthest point that Strabo, Gallus, and the entourage 
reached, probably in the latter part of 27 Bc, and the group returned 
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downriver; shortly thereafter (without Strabo) Gallus would depart for 
Arabia. 

17.1.51. Strabo had already discussed the date palm in his account of 
Judaea (16.2.41). It was always a matter of interest that the same latitudes 
could produce widely differing climates, flora, and fauna: northern India, 
Hyrkania (east of the Caspian Sea), and parts of Armenia were places that 
were thought to be unusually lush and fertile, given their presumed north- 
ern latitudes (2.1.14). To some extent this interpretation was due to errors 
in determining latitude (northern India was much farther south than 
supposed), as well as ignorance of broad climatic issues. Such confusions 
could be expected for remote areas, but it is odd that Strabo would have 
placed the Egyptian Thebais and Judaea at the same latitude (they are 
nearly six degrees, or 600 km. apart), perhaps another of his problems in 
dealing with Judaea. Date production was historically a royal monopoly in 
both Egypt and Judaea — even the date plantations around Jericho were 
owned by Kleopatra VII — and, as the kingdoms collapsed, the date 
industry became largely a monopoly of the Roman government or the 
imperial family. 

17.1.52. Actually, Herodotos (2.28—9) did not place the sources of the 
Nile around Syene, but merely recorded that his own autopsy went no 
farther south. Nevertheless he reported hearsay information from far 
upriver, to Meroé and beyond. The nameless “others” are presumably 
the source for the erroneous data preserved by Strabo. The allegedly 
bottomless river was not something mentioned by Herodotos, but there 
are many islands around Syene and the First Cataract. 

The water screw, used to lift water from one level to another (essentially 
out of the river into the fields), was traditionally attributed to Archimedes 
of Syracuse, active in the second half of the third century Bc (Athenaios 
5.208b). Vitruvius (10.6.1) provided a detailed description of its construc- 
tion. The exact origin of the device is unknown: it is possible that 
Archimedes saw it while in Egypt (Diodoros 1.34.2). The machine 
described by Strabo (16.1.5) at the Hanging Gardens of Babylon is similar, 
but its date is unknown. The screw remains one of the most pervasive 
visual images of modern Egypt (Oleson, “Water-Lifting,” 242—7). 

17.1.53. The long stability and isolation of Egypt had existed since the 
Bronze Age. What may have particularly impressed those of Strabo's era 
was that the territory had been relatively free of the constant warfare of the 
Hellenistic world: the only major external threats were the Seleukid 
attempts to invade Egypt in the early second century Bc, which were 
thwarted by Rome in 168 Bc at Eleusis outside Alexandria, and occasional 
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activity on the Aithiopian frontier. Otherwise Egypt was historically free of 
foreign invasion, and it was no accident that the Ptolemaic kingdom, 
whose reach extended into southern Anatolia and the Greek islands, was 
the last survivor of the successor states of the fourth century Bc. 

When the Romans took control in 30 Bc, external affairs were stable, and 
they first faced internal issues. Despite the tumultuous relationship with 
the Ptolemies over the previous three hundred years, many Egyptians did 
not take kindly to the removal of their queen, whose cult was to survive in 
Egypt until at least the end of the fourth century ap (Jan Quaegebeur, 
“Cleopatra VII and the Cults of the Ptolemaic Queens,” in Brooklyn 
Museum, Cleopatras Egypt: Age of the Ptolemies (Brooklyn, N.Y. 1988] 
41-54). Almost immediately after her death revolts broke out in 
Heroonpolis and the Thebais. The first Roman prefect, C. Cornelius 
Gallus, the famous elegist and a companion of Octavian (Suetonius, 
Augustus 66; Dio 53.23), had to contend with these: Strabo emphasized, 
perhaps optimistically, how easy the process was. But Gallus, less than 
a year into his tenure, also embarked on an expedition to Aithiopia, 
recording his exploits on a trilingual inscription at Philai. Although 
Roman policy was still in flux, this operation seems to have gone beyond 
what Octavian deemed reasonable in this still-fragile region, and Gallus 
was recalled and by 26 Bc had committed suicide (Erich S. Gruen, 
“The Expansion of the Empire Under Augustus,” CAH 10 [1996] 
147-97, at 148-9). Strabo discreetly did not mention these events. 

Cornelius Gallus’ successor, Aelius Gallus, almost immediately went up 
the Nile (but significantly no farther than Philai), and then embarked on 
his invasion of Arabia, leaving his aide, P. Petronius, in command, who 
eventually became the third prefect of Egypt, probably by 24 Bc. 

17.1.54. Encouraged by the absence from Egypt of Aelius Gallus and the 
forces with him, and presumably still offended at Cornelius Gallus’ inva- 
sion a few years previously, the Aithiopians attacked the Roman garrison at 
Syene in 25 or 24 BC (Josef Locher, “Die Anfange der Rómischen 
Herrschaft in Nubien und der Konflikt zwischen Rom und Meroe,” 
AncSoc 32 [2002] 73-133). It is probable that the famous bronze head 
of Augustus from Meroé, now in the British Museum, was one of the 
“statues of Caesar” that was pulled down, perhaps at Syene, and removed 
to Meroé, where it was discovered in 1910 buried under a shrine of victory, 
placed so that the locals would effectively walk on the emperor’s head. 
A wall painting in the shrine showing the humiliation of a Roman legion- 
ary is presumably from the same context (Susan Walker and Peter Higgs, 
eds., Cleopatra of Egypt: From History to Myth [London 2001] 272-3). 
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Petronius quickly retaliated, pushing them back to Pselchis (at modern 
Dakka, about 105 km. south of Syene). He then opened diplomatic 
negotiations, and the Aithiopians complained about predatory Egyptian 
officials in the region (Jean Yoyotte et al., Strabon: Le voyage en Egypte 
[Paris 1997] 190), a situation that had probably existed long before the 
Roman era but which may have been exacerbated both by the recent 
regime change and by the expedition of Cornelius Gallus. 

Petronius’ response — that the local rulers were powerless but Caesar 
(Augustus) was now in charge — must have been baffling and terrifying to 
the Aithiopians, who probably had little understanding of the global 
politics that they were now intertwined with. Their request for time to 
consider the matter was only reasonable, but Petronius pressed his advan- 
tage and, seeing the poor quality of the Aithiopian troops and armaments, 
attacked and routed them, sending prisoners to Alexandria. 

He then moved on up the river, to Premnis (modern Qasr Ibrim), 
another 90 km. beyond Pselchis, and then to Napata (modern Barkal), the 
major northern capital of the Aithiopians. Napata was far to the south, 
located on the great bend of the Nile nearly 650 km. beyond Premnis. 
It was a stupendous feat for Petronius to go this far, beyond where 
Kambyses of Persia had been caught in a sandstorm (Herodotos 3.26) 
and farther south than any Roman army had penetrated. Augustus was 
to remember the event nearly half a century later (Res gestae 26). 

The Aithiopians were not to be restrained, however, and shortly thereafter 
their queen, known by the royal title of Kandake but perhaps named 
Amanirenas (BNP Chronologies 55), moved against the new Roman garrison 
at Premnis, but Petronius was able to deflect any attack and ordered the 
Aithiopian ambassadors to go to Augustus, who was on Samos, which must 
have been a long and strange journey for them. It was now late 21 Bc 
(Halfmann, Zzinera 158), and thus the Aithiopian campaign had taken several 
years. When they came into the presence of the Princeps, he believed that the 
Romans had accomplished all that they needed to do in the region, and the 
envoys were sent on their way with more than they expected. 


Part2: Aithiopian and Egyptian Customs 


17.2.1. Since the fifth century Bc, Greeks had believed that climate influ- 
enced life style, as set forth by the author of the Hippokratic Airs, Waters, 
and Places (13-24). By the extremities of the inhabited world, Strabo meant 
the north and south, not the east and west, which were bounded by the 
External Ocean. The north and south extended infinitely into regions of 
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cold or hot. These extremities produced people inferior to those in the 
temperate regions. Strabo’s argument was directed toward those of the 
south: the Aithiopians and some peoples beyond. These southerners lacked 
the essential elements of civilization, such as clothing, agriculture, and 
prosperous domestic animals. 

Strabo’s disbelief in the pygmies (here more an ethnym than a racial 
definition) was perhaps grounded in the Homeric description (liad 3.6) of 
their battle with the cranes, but “small men” had been encountered in sub- 
Saharan Africa since the sixth century Bc (Roller, Through the Pillars 21). 
Yet even in Strabo’s day pygmies were still suspended between myth and 
ethnography (see also 1.2.28). 

17.2.2. Meroé, at modern Bagrawiya in the Sudan, was located at the 
southern end of the great bend of the Nile, and was of ancient origins. 
It began to flourish in the eighth century Bc, and prospered into Roman 
times. Today it is a rich archaeological site (P. L. Shinnie, Meroe: 
A Civilization of the Sudan (London 1967] 62-98). Meroé had been 
known to Greeks since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 2.29), but neither 
Herodotos nor Strabo visited the city, and the autoptic quality of Strabo’s 
description probably comes from one of the Ptolemaic envoys to the local 
kingdom, most probably Simonides, who lived at Meroé for five years in 
the third century Bc and wrote an account of his visit (Pliny, Natural 
History 6.183). Strabo, however, realized that the dimensions of the city — 
about 600 by 200 km. — were exaggerated (although they had also been 
reported by Diodoros, 1.33.2), and probably referred to its hinterland. 
A distinction between the poor subsistence life of the peasantry and the 
wealthy aristocracy was noticeable to the Ptolemaic explorers. The city had 
a royal enclosure that produced date palms — a symbol of wealth — but the 
people as a whole had a minimal diet. The barley drink (locally known as 
marisa) is still consumed today (Shinnie, Meroe 19). 

The island location of Meroé is not apparent today, and may in fact refer 
to the promontory (seemingly an island when approached from the north) 
at the junction of the White and Blue Nile (at modern Khartoum), 190 km. 
to the south (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 502). The city owed its prosperity 
to the mineral resources of the region. 

The Astaboras River (modern Atbara) flows northwest from Ethiopia 
and joins the Nile below Meroé. The Astapous is probably the Blue Nile 
and the Astasobas the White Nile, although this is not certain (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 8, p. 398). The Blue Nile has its origins in Lake Tana in northern 
Ethiopia, and the White Nile is the main stream, flowing from the lakes of 
central Africa. 
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For persea, see 16.4.14, and ebony, 15.1.37. Carob (Greek keratia) is not 
certainly identified: perhaps either Ceratonia siliqua or Tamarindus indica. 
The elephant-fighting serpents, described in greater detail by Diodoros 
(3.10.5-6), are perhaps African rock pythons (Python sebae, Kitchell, 
Animals 156). 

17.2.3. Lake Psebo cannot be identified, although it has been suggested 
it might be Lake Tana in Ethiopia, the source of the Blue Nile (Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 8, p. 503), which seems highly speculative. 

Strabo’s account of the Aithiopians concludes, as was his normal prac- 
tice, with an ethnology, similar to that reported by Diodoros (3.8—9) and 
probably ultimately derived from the Ptolemaic envoys of the third 
century BC who lived in Meroé. The material is quite specific and is lacking 
in the generalities and sensationalism common to Greek descriptions of 
barbarian societies. There was a particular interest in local religious prac- 
tices, which were derived from Egyptian cults, as well as a distinction 
between those at Meroé and ones elsewhere in the region: the peoples 
farther south were so primitive as to have no gods at all. At Meroé, 
however, the Egyptian pantheon (including Khonsu, Amon-Re, and Isis) 
was worshiped. The unnamed barbarian god was probably the lion-headed 
Apedemak (Yoyotte, Strabon 198). 

The glass sarcophagi of the Aithiopians were first reported by Herodotos 
(3.24), who wrote that they were made of a material known as /ualos, the 
word also used by Diodoros (2.15, 3.9.3) and Strabo. What this was remains 
enigmatic: suggestions include a type of crystal or alabaster, but neither is 
plausible. It was unlikely to have been glass because even if the Aithiopians 
had the technology to produce it, the extremely hot substance would have 
vaporized the corpse. "Glass" is an inadequate translation but perhaps 
carries the generic flavor of the original, and the entire tale may be 
a fable (Stern, “Ancient Glass” 342—9). 

The peculiar method of succession of the Meriotic kings was also related 
by Diodoros (3.6): the priest who implemented the process was from the 
sanctuary of Amon at Napata. King Arkamani-Qo (recorded by Diodoros as 
Ergamenes), who had had a Greek education and reigned perhaps from 295 
to 285 BC, brought the practice of royal suicide to an end (L. A. Thompson, 
“Eastern Africa and the Graeco-Roman World (to A.D. 641),” in Africa in 
Classical Antiquity: Nine Studies [ed. L. A. Thompson and John Ferguson, 
Ibadan, 1969] 26—61, at 35-6). 

17.2.4. For kiborion and papyrus, see 17.1.15, and persed, 16.4.14. 
The sykomoros (Ficus sykomoros), although unpalatable, was eaten in 
times of famine, and its sap had various medicinal uses (Dioskourides 
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1.127). The korsion was the root of the lotus, which could be boiled or 
roasted (Theophrastos, Research on Plants 4.8.11). 

There follows an unusually rich list of Egyptian fauna, especially Nile fish 
(Strabo, ed. Aujac, vol. 14, pp. 284-7). Presumably Strabo made use of 
a treatise on the topic, but again one is reminded of the Nile mosaic at 
Palestrina in Italy, dating from the first half of the first century Bc, which 
Strabo may well have seen. Many of the fishes and other animals have been 
mentioned previously in the Geography, but most are cited only here (Yoyotte, 
Strabon 200). If the source is not Strabo’s own researches in Egypt, it may be 
from an ichthyological work of the type represented by Theophrastos’ 
On Fish (Robert W. Sharples, “Theophrastus: On Fish,” in Theophrastus 5: 
His Psychological, Doxographical, and Scientific Writings |ed. William 
W. Fortenbaugh and Dimitri Gutas, New Brunswick, N.J. 1992] 347-85). 

The alabes is the Labea niloticus, and the korakinos a tilapia (Tilapia 
nilotica), whose Greek name implies that it was black in color. The choiros 
has not been identified, but since its name means “young pig,” it either had 
porcine characteristics, or perhaps was a river hog. The phragrorios or 
phagros cannot be identified with certainty, but was perhaps a bream. 
The name of the kitharos suggests that its body was striped like the strings 
of a lyre. The physa is not identified, and the bous would have had bovine 
qualities. The snail is not otherwise known. 

For the ichneumon (mongoose) see 17.1.39. The larger asp (nearly 
2 m. long) is the cobra; the smaller (about 20 cm.) is the viper. Nikandros, 
from Kolophon and active in the second half of the second century Bc, wrote 
the extant Theriaka and Alexipharmaka, about poisonous animals, their 
venoms, and their antidotes. 

The ibis is the most characteristic bird of Egypt, and one species 
(Threskiornis aethiopicus) was sacred and had been known to the Greco- 
Roman world since the fifth century Bc (Herodotos 2.65; Arnott, Birds 
73-5). The night raven is presumably a type of owl. 

17.2.5. Kakeis is named only here. The kiki fruit (Ricinus communis) is the 
castor bean, whose oil had a wide variety of uses. Koukina is a tree similar to 
a palm, with sweet fruit, and the plant was widely used for wicker (Pliny, 
Natural History 13.62). For Egyptian beer, see 17.1.14, and for circumcision 
among the Egyptians, Yoyotte, Strabon 202-4. 

Aristoboulos of Kassandreia, the companion of Alexander, added several 
details about Egyptian fish (F39), material already discussed at 15.1.45 as 
part of the comparison between India and Egypt. The setting of the 
Pleiades was at the beginning of November, when the kestreus (mullet) 
was captured. 
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Part 3: Libya, and Conclusion 


17.3.1. The final part of the Geography is about Libya, the third of the three 
continents of classical antiquity, essentially the same as modern Africa 
(a term not generally used in Greek literature, but more common among 
the Romans), although Egypt was a separate unit straddling Libya and 
Asia. Libya was first defined as a continent sometime in the early fifth 
century BC: Hekataios of Miletos, around 500 Bc, had no awareness of it as 
such, but Herodotos (4.42) did. The toponym was known to Homer 
(Odyssey 4.85, 14.295) but in a regional, not continental, sense, referring 
to the coastal territory west of Egypt. Eventually the term was expanded to 
mean the entire continent, with the exception of Egypt and the lands east 
of the Nile. But Libya was unusual, because the Sahara desert separated the 
Mediterranean coastal strip from the interior, a phenomenon not existing 
in either Europe or Asia. Strabo’s suggestion that Libya was much smaller 
than the other two continents reflects this anomaly, as the toponym could 
simultaneously mean the northern coastal strip and the entire continent. 
Libya was the only continent that had been circumnavigated — by the 
Phoenicians commissioned by Necho II around 600 Bc — something not 
feasible with Europe or Asia, yet this added virtually nothing to any 
knowledge of the sub-Saharan interior. Caravan routes across the desert 
were known to Greeks from the fifth century Bc, and there were some hints 
of the land beyond and the rivers of west Africa, and what lay up the Nile 
beyond Meroé (Herodotos 2.29—33), but these were isolated penetrations 
and contributed little to comprehension of the continent as a whole. 
Libya was unique in another way: it was the farthest south of any known 
land, much of it lying in the “burned zone,” or the tropics. Syene was at the 
northern edge of this zone, and Polybios may have been the first Greek to 
reach the equator (Pliny, Natural History 5.910; Roller, Through the Pillars 
to1-3). This meant that Libya held a unique position in the history of 
theoretical geography, for it was the only place that there was easy access to 
the tropics and the equator (the tropical portions of India were much more 
limited). But in popular opinion the lands beyond the coastal strip were 
forbidding and inhospitable, with wild animals and little habitation, as 
Strabo’s contemporary Horace (Ode 1.22) so eloquently described. 
Because the southern extension of Libya was hardly known, the 
continent was believed to be triangular in shape, with its southern 
edge essentially a straight line from the Atlantic coast to the Upper 
Nile. Yet this was vague and uncertain, and contradicted Polybios’ 
evidence of a west coast that went hundreds of kilometers south of the 
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latitude of Syene, making it apparent that, at the very least, the continent 
was more a quadrilateral. Strabo was aware of these inconsistencies but 
had no way of reconciling them. The distances that he reported had been 
established by Eratosthenes (Geography F58 = 2.2.2), and the extent from 
Alexandria to 3,000 stadia south of Meroé was believed to be the entire 
width (north-south dimension) of Libya. 

17.3.2. Instead of continuing west across North Africa from the 
western frontier of Egypt at the Descent (17.1.14), Strabo began at 
the Atlantic coast and made his way back east (Jehan Desanges, “Le 
regard de Strabon sur l'Afrique du Nord," in Gli interscambi culturali 
e socio-economici fra l'Africa settentrionale e l'Europa mediterranea 1 [ed. 
Luigi Sena, Naples 1986] 309-19). Maurousia, or Mauretania, roughly 
modern Morocco and Algeria, was the northwest portion of Libya, 
south of the Pillars of Herakles. Mt. Atlas, locally called Dyris, retains 
its Greco-Roman name and is the highest range in northwest Africa, 
running roughly parallel to the coast across Morocco, reaching a height 
of 4,168 m. Koteis (or Kotes) is the coastal region outside the Pillars, 
marked by a shallow bay extending southwest from the northwest 
corner of Africa (modern Cape Spartel). The anonymous traveler 
known today as Pseudo-Skylax passed along the Atlantic coast of 
Africa in the mid-fourth century Bc and provided many of the topo- 
nyms (Pseudo-Skylax 112). Trinx (or Lynx), most commonly Lixos 
(Eratosthenes, Geography Froo), lies at the mouth of the modern 
Leucos River, which preserves the name. It is the most important 
archaeological site on this coast, with remains from perhaps the sixth 
century BC into Roman times: its location at the mouth of a major river 
meant that it was an important trading station. It was along this coast that 
the Carthaginian Hanno sailed around 500 Bc, establishing numerous 
Carthaginian outposts, including Lixos (Hanno 6): the name Emporikos 
in this region probably reflects the intensive Carthaginian trading presence 
that flourished in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, and the three hundred 
abandoned cities (17.3.3), while perhaps exaggerated, are some indication of 
the depth of Carthaginian involvement. 

The Gaitoulians were the indigenous peoples of interior North Africa, 
perhaps the ancestors of the modern Berbers, with the term applied 
generically to those from the Atlantic to the Kyrenaia. They were first 
noted as auxiliaries in the Carthaginian army at the time of Hannibal (Livy 
23.18.1) and thereafter were a presence that contended with Greek and 
Roman settlers, until subdued by the Romans at the beginning of the first 
century AD (Roller, World of Juba 108-10). 
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17.3.3. Ophelas, known only from this citation, remains a mystery 
(Enrique Gozalbes Cravioto, “El supuesto periplo de Ophelas en el 
África Atlantica,” Latomus 73 [2014] 32-44). Strabo may have learned 
about him through Artemidoros of Ephesos (F76), but the matter is 
confused since Strabo implied that he had mentioned him previously. 
Conceivably Ophelas could have been the traveler on the west coast of 
Africa whose account ended up in the Periplous of Pseudo-Skylax (112), but 
this would place him before the middle of the fourth century Bc, rather 
early for the desolation that he seems to have described (Roller, Through 
the Pillars 98-9). 

The cave and its nearby altar of Herakles can be located at the modern 
Grottoes of Hercules, just west of Tangier, in a region associated with the 
hero (Roller, World of Juba 154-5). For the Pharousians and Nigritians (or 
Nigretians), see 17.3.7. 

17.3.4. Strabo's eulogistic comments regarding Maurousia, or 
Mauretania, suggest that the source was probably King Juba (ruled 25 Bc- 
AD 23/24), who was mentioned several times by Strabo (most notably 
17.3.7) in such a way as to imply that they may have known each other. 
Material about Mauretania appears in Juba’s Libyka, completed around 
5 BC, yet there is no evidence that Strabo had access to the work, and thus 
any knowledge of Juba’s writings must have been through personal 
communications. 

At any rate, Mauretania was presented as a land of exceptional fertility 
and prosperity: one senses official propaganda emanating from the royal 
palace. The furniture was made from the wood of the citron — the only 
citrus fruit known in antiquity — and was especially popular in Rome, so 
much so that the supply was exhausted a generation after the time of Strabo 
(Pliny, Natural History 13.91-5; Meiggs, Trees 288-92). 

The belief that the source of the Nile was in Mauretania was based on 
several factors: little knowledge of the course of the river above Meroé, the 
existence of large rivers in west Africa that had the same flora and fauna as the 
Nile, and various oases in the Sahara that were thought to be connected by 
underground watercourses. Strabo and his contemporary Vitruvius (8.2.6—7) 
are the first extant writers to cite this theory of the source of the Nile, but it 
certainly was popularized, if not originated, by Juba, whose Libyka traced the 
alleged course of the river from Mauretania to its known lower portions. 
The theory became so pervasive that it lasted until the nineteenth century 
(Roller, World of Juba 192-6). 

Mauretania was a land of unusual flora and fauna. The west African 
crocodile is probably Crocodilus cataphractes, now extinct (Zoltan Kadar, 
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“Some Problems Concerning the Scientific Authenticity of Classical 
Authors on Libyan Fauna: Libyan Animals in the Work of Strabo of 
Amasea,” ActaCIDeb 24 [1988] 51-6). The river lampreys — about 3.3 m. 
long — are probably a type of sea eel. Arum (Arum italicum) is a flowering 
perennial; drakontion (Dracunculus vulgaris) is dragon arum. Staphylinoi 
are carrots or parsnips, and skolymos a type of thistle. The comment by 
Poseidonios (F245), a personal anecdote, seems marginally relevant, but 
presumably was merely a piece of information that Strabo had about the 
Mauretanian coast and its fauna. 

17.3.5. [he Western Aithiopians were the inhabitants of the interior of 
northwest Africa, terminology designed to distinguish them from the 
Aithiopians of Aithiopia proper. Applying the name “Aithiopian” in 
such a generic fashion dates from at least the fourth century Bc (Pseudo- 
Skylax 112), and also appears in the earlier Periplous of Hanno (7, 11), but 
this reflects the nomenclature of the unknown Greek translator, probably 
not Hanno’s original ethnym. The term “Western Aithiopians” was 
unknown to Herodotos, but the concept of two groups of Aithiopians 
was believed to have Homeric authority (1.2.24). 

Iphikrates was not cited anywhere else. It may be an error for 
“Hypsikrates” (FGrHist #190, F9), who was previously quoted by Strabo 
(7.4.6, 11.5.1), an obscure author of uncertain date from Amisos on the 
Black Sea, but his area of expertise, such as it is known, seems not to have 
spread to the topic of unusual Mauretanian fauna. The rhizeis (“rooters”) 
are mentioned nowhere else, and may be the rhinoceros, but Mauretania is 
far from their range. Another possibility is the addax (Addax nascomacula- 
tus), a local antelope (Suzanne Amigues, “Végétaux étranges ou remarqu- 
ables du Maroc antique d’aprés Strabon et Pline l'Ancien," AntAfr 38-9 
[2002—3] 39-54, at 45—6). Large serpents are a constant theme of the fauna 
of remote southern places. 

Bogos (more commonly Bogudes) II was ruler of western Mauretania from 
around 50 BC until 31 BC, the most prominent regional dynast of the era. His 
wife Eunoé Maura had an affair with Julius Caesar (Suetonius, Divine Julius 
52). Bogos became involved in the Roman civil war, and shortly before 
Actium was sent by Antonius to defend Methone in Messenia, where he was 
killed (8.4.3; Dio 50.11.3). The reeds (whose capacity would have been about 
eight liters) and asparagus presented to Eunoé Maura suggest an expedition 
into the tropics: the reeds are probably sugar cane (Amigues, “Végétaux” 
46-8). Asparagus was rare in the Mediterranean world (Dalby, Food 31-2). 

17.3.6. Strabo’s periplous of the northwest African coast begins at Lynx, 
or Lixos, and continues in a northerly direction toward the Pillars of 
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Herakles. Zelis is probably modern Asilah (3.1.8). Tinga, or Tingis, is 
modern Tangier, at the west end of the African side of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, an ancient city that has always been an important commercial 
center and point of contact between the African and European worlds. 
In Strabo’s day it was essentially an outpost of Roman Iberia, yet actually 
within the Mauretanian kingdom. 

The Memorial of the Seven Brothers is probably at modern Ceuta, at 
the east end of the African side of the strait, named after seven peaks that 
were in a line (Pomponius Mela 1.29). Just to the northeast is Abile, or 
Abilyx (3.5.5), the southern Pillar of Herakles, modern Jebel Mousa. 
The “strait at the Pillars’ — the modern Straits of Gibraltar — runs 
east-west for about 55 km. (Strabo’s 120 stadia, or 35 km., is measured 
from undefined points), and is about 15 km. across at its narrowest point. 
Elephas is mentioned only here, but would be one of the promontories on 
the African coast. 

The Molochath River (modern Oued Moulouia) was the original 
eastern boundary of Mauretania (Sallust, Jugurtha 92.5), but territorial 
expansion by the Mauretanian kings in the late second century Bc 
brought the peoples to its east, the Masaisylians, under their control. 
Metagonion is usually identified as Cap Bougaroun in Algeria, the east- 
ern edge of the enlarged Mauretanian territory, but Strabo’s toponym 
does not seem to conform with that locality, since it is hundreds of 
kilometers east of the mouth of the Molochath. Moreover, as noted by 
Timosthenes (F11), the writer of On Harbors from the era of Ptolemy II, it 
is directly south of Massalia. On the other hand the outlet of the 
Molochath is essentially opposite New Karchedon, and Strabo's 
Metagonion may be one of the promontories near the river mouth. 
The distances cannot be equated with any known ones, another indica- 
tion of topographical confusion. 

17.3.7. The ethnography of the Maurousians presumably comes from 
local sources, probably material that was later published in Juba’s 
Libyka. Away from the coastal cities, in the interior, the lifestyle was 
not so much nomadic as transhumant, and as coastal populations 
moved into the interior, they began to interfere with the migratory 
movements of the indigenous inhabitants. The ethnography is free of 
the normal formulas describing barbarian peoples, and may come 
from the evidence of locals who served in the armies of the Mauretanian 
kings. 

The Pharousians lived beyond the Atlas mountains, and were ori- 
ginally encountered by the Greeks and Romans in the first century Bc 
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(Sallust, Jugurtha 18), having moved into the vacuum created by the 
collapse of the Carthaginians in the second century Bc, if not before 
(17.3.35 John Ferguson, “Classical Contacts With West Africa,” in 
Africa in Classical Antiquity: Nine Studies ed. L. A. Thompson and 
John Ferguson, Ibadan, 1969] 1-25, at 21-2). They were caravan 
nomads and ranged across much of the northern Sahara, at times 
going as far east as Kirta (modern Constantine in Algeria: see 
17.3.13). The Nigretians, or Nigritians, often mentioned in tandem 
with the Pharousians, were less well known but had a similar history 
and culture. The suggestion that they migrated from India with 
Herakles has little if any ethnographic merit, but reflects the role of 
the hero as the great traveler, literally from one end of the world to the 
other (Nicola Biff, "Indiani in Maurusia (Nota a Strab. xvi, 3, 7, 
C 828),” GeogrAnt 16-17 [2007-8] 221-8). Moreover, the hero played 
a prominent role in the culture of the Mauretanian monarchy: the 
territory was the site of the Gardens of the Hesperides, the location of 
his last labor. Herakles was also the mythical ancestor of both Juba II 
and his wife Kleopatra Selene (Roller, World of Juba 153-5). 

Bogos (Bogudes) II (see also 17.3.5) and his cousin Bokchos (Bocchos) II 
ruled the western and eastern parts, respectively, of Mauretania in the mid- 
first century Bc. Both were dead by the time of the Battle of Actium, and 
after a brief hiatus, their territories were given by Augustus to Juba II, son 
of Juba I of Numidia (the territory to the east of Mauretania), who ruled 
until his death in ap 23/24, the latest datum point in Strabo’s Geography. 
Juba I had been involved in the Roman civil war on the Pompeian side, 
serving with P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, who continued the cause in Africa 
after Pharsalos: after Juba I was defeated by Julius Caesar in 46 Bc, he 
committed suicide at his royal seat of Zama (for which, see 17.3.9). When, 
twenty years later, Juba II was given the kingship, it did not include his 
ancestral territories of Numidia, since they had been provincialized, and 
Strabo’s statement indicating otherwise is an outright error. Nevertheless 
Juba might have implied that he also ruled his hereditary Numidia, despite 
the Romans. 

After the death of his father, Juba II, still an infant, had been taken to 
Rome and was eventually raised in the household of Augustus' sister 
Octavia. In 30 Bc another war refugee, Kleopatra Selene, the child of 
Kleopatra VII and Antonius, also joined this household. She became the 
only child of the couple to reach maturity, and married Juba around 25 Bc, 
when they were sent off to rule Mauretania. Kleopatra Selene died around 
5 BC, and, after the death of Juba, their son Ptolemy ruled until ap 40, 
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when he tangled with his cousin, the emperor Gaius, and was deposed and 
executed, whereupon Mauretania was provincialized. 

17.3.8. Artemidoros of Ephesos (F77) was Strabo’s immediate source for 
discussion of parts of the Atlantic coast of Mauretania, but the material 
went back to Eratosthenes (Geography F107) and perhaps Pseudo-Skylax 
(112). The description of coastal fog, largely alien to the Mediterranean, is 
probably an eyewitness account, and the phenomenon is still common in 
this region today. The deserted cities mentioned previously (17.3.3) reflect 
the decline of Carthaginian influence, beginning in the third century Bc: 
when Pseudo-Skylax had visited in the previous century the coastal cities 
were still vibrant and prosperous. 

North Africa was traditionally the territory of the Homeric Lotus Eaters, 
generally placed east of Carthage (17.3.17), but the tradition pervaded the 
entire coast (3.4.3). Gabinius was an otherwise unknown Roman historian 
of the mid-first century Bc. Since a large portion of Juba's Libyka is about 
elephants (F24—36 Roller), this may be material that Strabo received from 
the king, and Gabinius was perhaps a local Mauretanian source. None of 
the known people with that name (such as the governor of Syria in the 
sos BC) are associated with the writing of history, and the person whom 
Strabo cited may actually be Tanusius Geminus, which has some manu- 
script authority (although rejected by the latest editor of the text, Stefan 
Radt [vol. 8, pp. 521-2]). Geminus is an obscure historian of uncertain 
date, and this would be the only evidence that he wrote on North Africa or 
the era of Sertorius: the few other fragments of his work concern Julius 
Caesar (FRH £44). The matter remains unresolved (Strabo, ed. Aujac, 
vol. 15, pp. 103—5). 

The giant Antaios was the mythical founder of Tinga, or Tingis, and the 
Roman adventurer Q. Sertorius, who was ruler of the city in 81-80 Bc, 
opened his tomb (Pliny, Natural History 5.2; Plutarch, Sertorius 9). He 
found that the skeleton was nearly 30 m. long, one of several tales about the 
discovery of the remains of mythical people who were of enormous stature, 
conventionally explained as the finding of animal bones or fossils (Roller, 
World of Juba 52-3). 

17.3.9. The Masaisylians lived east of the Molochath River (17.3.6). 
Treton may be modern Cape Seba Rous, lying 1,200 km. east, but the 
confused location of Metagonion makes this uncertain. The Masylians 
were the third ethnic group of the region. 

Siga (modern Takimbrit in Algeria) was the residence of the local dynast 
Sophax, or Syphax, who ruled in the late third century sc, until the 
territory was captured by Masanasses (usually Massinissa), who ruled 
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from 205 to 148 Bc as the first king of a unified Numidia (the territory 
between Mauretania and Carthage). He eventually was supported by the 
Romans as a balance to Carthage and became the prototype (in the 
Roman view) of both the enlightened barbarian and the allied king. 
Polybios visited his court (Polybios 9.25) and he became a close ally of 
Ptolemy VIII (FGrHist #234, F7—8), involving himself in the politics of 
the Greek heartland and sending his sons to Athens to be educated 
(Roller, World of Juba 15). His son Mikipsas ruled from 148 to 118 BC, 
although not without difficulty. Eventually rule passed to Mikipsas' 
great-great-grandson, Juba I (ruled 62/50—46 Bc), the last king of 
Numidia. Zama (at modern Jama in Tunisia) is most noted today for 
the great construction known as Kbor Kleb, which may be either the 
tomb of Juba I or a victory monument erected by Julius Caesar (Roller, 
World of Juba 37—8). The Harbor of the Gods cannot be located (Strabo, 
ed. Aujac, vol. 15, p. 111). 

17.3.10. Interjected into Strabo's description of the North African 
coast is a lengthy and somewhat unclear critique of Poseidonios 
(F223), who evidently wrote that there were only a few rivers in Libya, 
seemingly at odds with the view of Artemidoros (F79). Since the two 
were contemporaries, the relationship between the statements cannot be 
determined. Poseidonios argued that the lack of rivers was due to scant 
rainfall, presumably not a feature of the fertile coastal strip but of the 
desert interior. Strabo's summary, however, noted that Poseidonios 
reported that the east was wet and the west dry, due to differences in 
the speed that the sun passed over these regions, a statement that cannot 
be understood, in part because it has been removed from its context 
(Kidd, Commentary 799—804). Strabo's critique of this is no clearer, but 
centers on whether the annual or daily path of the sun was meant, and 
whether Poseidonios meant east and west in a local or general sense. But 
the issues are insoluable not only because of the loss of Poseidonios' full 
analysis but also because of Strabo's failure to carry the discussion to its 
conclusion: it is difficult to credit the view that the sun rises quickly but 
sinks slowly. Strabo rightly noted that this was wrong, but did not 
explain why Poseidonios thought otherwise. Implicit in the discussion 
is a vague feeling that the east (presumably tropical India) was wet but 
the west (the Atlantic coasts of Africa and Europe) was dry; Strabo rightly 
disputed the latter view, but again did not resolve the matter, and the 
exact geographical context of Poseidonios' wet/dry dichotomy is also not 
made clear (Dmitry Shcheglov, "Posidonius on the Dry West and the 
Wet East: Fragment 223 EK Reconsidered,” CQ 56 [2006] 509—227). 
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Strabo seems to have been totally baffled, and the modern reader is no 
better off. 

17.3.11. Various phenomena of Mauretania were listed. Lychnites 
(“lamps”) took their name from their refractive properties, and may be 
rubies. The Karchedonian (Carthaginian) stone was similar, perhaps 
a carbuncle, and noted for its ability to reflect moonlight, a product used 
by the Carthaginians (Pliny, Natural History 37.103—4). The honey lotus or 
paliurus (16.4.17) is Christ’s thorn (Dalby, Food 200). 

17.3.12. Iol (modern Cherchel in Algeria) was originally a Carthaginian 
outpost that became the major city of the eastern Mauretanian kingdom, 
evolving after 25 Bc into the capital of Juba II and Kleopatra Selene, at 
which time it was renamed Kaisareia, perhaps the first use of this toponym 
honoring Augustus. The monarchs rebuilt the city in royal fashion, and it 
became the cultural center of northwest Africa. Modern Cherchel is an 
extensive archaeological site today, with remains not only from the mon- 
archy but from the period of Roman control that began in Ap 40 (Nacéra 
Benseddik et al., Cherchel [Algiers 1983]). 

Salda (modern Bejaia) was the eastern boundary of the Mauretanian 
kingdom; it actually lay across the frontier in the Roman province of 
Africa, and was a Roman colonia. The region that came to be the kingdom 
of Mauretania figured regularly in military operations between the Romans 
and various local populations, beginning with the Second Punic War of the 
late third century Bc. A century later Jugurtha (ruled 118—105 Bc), the 
Numidian king and the great-uncle of Juba I, had his own issues with the 
Roman presence in the region, as well as objections to sharing the rule with 
his cousin Adarbal (or Adherbal, ruled 118—112 Bc), whom he eventually 
eliminated. For Ityka (Utica), see 17.3.13. In time the Roman civil war 
spilled over into northern Africa, especially after the defeat of Pompeius at 
Pharsalos in 48 Bc, and Juba I took the Pompeian side. The places listed, all 
in modern Tunisia, were important in this war. 

Tisiaous may be Tisidium (Sallust, Jugurtha 62), near Vaga (modern 
Beja). Thala retains its ancient name and lies 95 km. to the south. Kapsa 
(modern Gafsa) is another 130 km. farther south. For Zama, see 17.3.9. 
Zincha has not been located. Rhouspinon (modern Monastir) is on the 
coast, where Caesar defeated the Pompeians under P. Cornelius Scipio 
in January 46 Bc. Ouzita, or Uzita (modern Henchir el-Makrceba), 
is inland, a few kilometers to the southwest, and Thapsos (modern 
Ras Dimas) is on the coast to the southeast. Here the final engagement 
of the war took place in early April 46 Bc, resulting in the rout of 
the Pompeians, including Juba I. Zella (modern Zouila) is a short 
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distance to the south, and Acholla (modern Ras Botria) is about 30 km. 
farther. 

For Kerkinna, see 17.3.17. Thena, or Thaenae (modern Thyna) is 
a coastal town 30 km. south of Acholla, and Phara is perhaps the 
Parada through which the Pompeian forces retreated to Utica (de bello 
africo 87). 

17.3.13. The periplous continues east toward the Carthaginian 
(Karkedonian) territory, which in Strabo’s day was the Roman province 
of Africa (17.1.15). Kirta (modern Constantine in Algeria) was the 
Numidian capital, and was developed in the third century Bc, but became 
especially prominent in the following century during the time of 
Massinissa and his son Mikipsas, who hellenized the city, bringing many 
Greeks to his court (Diodoros 34/5.35). Few remains are visible. 

The first city named Hippo is Hippo Diarrhytos (modern Bizerte in 
Tunisia), lying on the coast north of Ityke (Utica). To the west is Hippo 
Regius (modern Annaba in Algeria), which was a Phoenician foundation, 
eventually becoming a Numidian royal city and then a Roman colonia. 
Extensive remnants of the Roman town are visible. Hippo Diarrhytos had 
a similar history, but there are few remains. 

Ityke, better known as Utica, lies 30 km. northwest of Carthage at the 
mouth of the Bagradas River (modern Oued Medjerda), the major stream 
of this region. It was allegedly the oldest Phoenician settlement in Africa, 
although finds from the site are no earlier than the eighth century Bc 
(Velleius 1.2.3; Boardman, Greeks Overseas 211). After the Third Punic War 
it became the seat of the new Roman government (Appian, Libyka 135), and 
was the center of Pompeian support when the Roman civil war came to 
North Africa in 47 Bc. The site is now away from the sea, but the silted-in 
harbors are still visible and numerous archaeological remains invoke its 
past glory. 

The Apollonion Promontory (modern Ras Sidi-Ali-el-Mekki) lies 
northeast of Utica, and the Hermaia promontory (modern Cape Bon) is 
to its east. These define a deep bay, the Gulf of Utica, on which both Utica 
and Carthage are situated. 

17.3.14. Karchedon (Carthago in Latin, or Carthage) lies on its own 
peninsula just east of modern Tunis. The remains of the city are a rich 
archaeological site, with the Byrsa akropolis prominent. The name “Byrsa” 
is indigenous (Punic for “citadel”), but was explained in the Greco-Roman 
tradition as meaning an “oxhide,” which was cut into strips to encircle the 
future site and to define the territory that the Tyrians obtained from the 
locals (Vergil, Aeneid 1.365-8; Werner Huss, “Der Name der Byrsa von 
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Karthago,” Klio 64 [1982] 403-6). The Asklepieion was the sanctuary of the 
local divinity Eschmun. 

Hasdrubal was the last commander of Carthage before its destruction in 
146 BC. His wife, whose name is not recorded, was a prominent figure 
during the last days of the city, and condemned her husband for his 
accommodation with the Romans, but the eye-witness report of Polybios 
(38.20—1) does not mention (in its surviving portions) that she burned the 
city and herself. Yet even in Polybios’ account she appears as a tragic figure, 
and her alleged fate may come from a drama. 

The Kothon, the circular harbor (not merely the interior island, as 
Strabo implied) is visible today, and is perhaps the most evocative remnant 
of the ancient power and prominence of Carthage. 

17.3.15. The story of the foundation of Carthage by Dido is one of the 
best-known tales from antiquity, first documented in extant literature 
(vaguely) by Timaios in the fourth century Bc (F82), but immortalized 
by Vergil. Phoenician settlements on the coast of Africa extended from 
west of the Kyrenaia through the Pillars of Herakles and down the Atlantic 
coast. In addition, there were ones on the southern Iberian coast (BNP 
Historical Atlas 70-1), Strabo’s “best part of the continent of Europe.” 
Carthage had been destroyed over a century before he wrote, but 
Carthaginian descendants were still visible in Iberia, the Balearic Islands, 
and Sicily, as they are today. 

The account of the Punic Wars is slightly confused. It begins by mention- 
ing the third war (149-146 Bc), when the Romans under P. Cornelius 
Scipio Aemilianus destroyed the city and ended Carthaginian power. Next 
Strabo described the preparations for and result of the second war (218—201 
BC), which began when Carthage was stil prosperous: even though 
the Carthaginians had been defeated by the Romans in the first war 
(264—246 Bc) and lost their European possessions, they consolidated 
their power in Africa. The three hundred cities reflect the deserted ones 
of a later era (17.3.3). After the defeat in the second war, Carthage 
eventually rearmed and prepared for the third war. A population of 
700,000 for the city is extreme, and may reflect the traditional exaggera- 
tion of the power of one's enemies (Strabo, ed. Radt, vol. 8, p. 531). 
Human hair was used throughout antiquity (and later) for catapults 
(Polybios 4.56.3). A cataphract ship had the deck fenced in, which gave 
greater protection to the crew, a technique developed in Athens during 
the fifth century Bc (Casson, Ships 87-8). It is difficult to understand how 
a second entrance to the Kothon, which is not large, could have allowed 
ships to avoid the Roman blockade, and it is more probable that ships 
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were built elsewhere (somewhat implicit in the account), in a place 
unguarded by the Romans. 

After the fall of the city in 146 Bc, the Carthaginian territory was 
split, with the area around Carthage becoming the province of Africa, 
and the hinterland, to the south and west, attached to the Numidian 
kingdom. Massinissa died in 148 Bc, during the third war, and three of 
his sons ruled, with Mikipsas soon the sole survivor. Numidia, or 
Nomadia, is not the indigenous name for his territory (whose inhabi- 
tants were Masaisylians), but a Greek term describing the local lifestyle, 
and derived from the word nomas, originally meaning “pastoral” 
(Herodotos 1.15). Eventually it had the connotation of the modern 
term “nomadic,” and was applied to the residents of Numidia from 
at least the second century Bc (Polybios 1.19.2). 

Carthage and Corinth were destroyed within a few months of each other 
in 146 Bc, and both cities had a similar subsequent history: little formalized 
settlement for a century, and then plans for restoration developed by Julius 
Caesar. He established a Roman colonia at Carthage — as was the case with 
many of his plans, it was probably only implemented after his death — and 
within a few years the Roman seat of government was transferred from 
Utica, and Carthage began to prosper again (Plutarch, Caesar 57.8; Appian, 
Libyka 136). 

17.3.16. The discussion of the relationship between the Carthaginian 
coast and Sicily reveals the use of two sources (implicit in the variant forms 
Kossoura and Kossouros for modern Pantelleria). One is more oriented on 
Sicily and the islands to its south, and the other on the African coast and 
the (same) islands to its north (Adalberto Magnelli, “La descrizione della 
costa cartaginese e la posizione della Sicilia nei Geographika di Strabone: in 
margine a XVII 3, 16,” in L Africa romana: Atti del xi convegno di studio 
Djerba, 10-13 dicembre 1998 [ed. Mustapha Khanoussi et al., Rome 2000] 
201-18). Kossoura is not opposite the entrance to the Karchedonian Gulf 
but well to its west (Jehan Desanges, “Sur quelques erreurs de Strabon à 
propos de Carthage et de son territoire," Semitica 38 [1990] 95-100, at 
97-8). 

For Lilybaion and Aigimouros, see 6.2.11. Nepheris (modern Henchir- 
Bou-Beker) is south of Carthage at the edge of the coastal plain. Tynis is 
modern Tunis, just west of Carthage, a city that had been used as a base for 
attacking Carthage since the early fourth century Bc (Diodoros 14.77.3), 
but which eventually allied with that city and was destroyed in 146 Bc. For 
the Hermaia Promontory, see 17.3.13. Neapolis (modern Nabuel) is on the 
coast about 80 km. to its southwest; its name suggests a Greek trading post. 
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The Taphitis Promontory (modern Ras Mostafa) lies to its north. 
The Aspis hill is probably at modern Kelibia. 

Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse, made an expedition against Carthage in 
310 BC, because the Carthaginians were assisting various Sicilian cities 
opposed to his expansionist plans. He was in Africa until 307 Bc, but 
eventually had to withdraw. Nevertheless he was the only Greek ever to 
directly attack Carthage, and his strategy and tactics were remembered by 
the Romans (Diodoros 20.3-43; K. Meister, “Agathocles,” CAH 7, part 1 
[2nd edn 1984] 384-411, at 393-400). 

For Melite (modern Malta), see 6.2.11. Adrymes (or Hadruntum, mod- 
ern Sousse), about 80 km. farther along the coast from Neapolis, was 
a Phoenician city that supported Agathokles, and then the Romans in 
the Third Punic War. There are few remains. The Taricheiai (“Salting 
Establishments") have not been specifically located; the toponym is com- 
mon along this coast (Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax s Periplous 192). For Thapsos, 
see 17.3.12. Lopadoussa (modern Lampedusa, an Italian possession) lies 
160 km. out to sea. The Promontory of Ammon Balithon is probably Ras 
Kapudia, south of Thapsos, the easternmost point on this coast. For the 
Little Syrtis and Kerkinna, see 17.3.17. Kerkinnitis (modern Gharbi) lies 
just to the southwest of Kerkinna. 

17.3.17. The Little Syrtis (modern Gulf of Gabés) is the large bay 
defined by where the African coast turns from north-south to east—west. 
This is the territory of the Lotus Eaters of the Odyssey (9.82—104), who had 
been associated with the region since at least the fifth century Bc 
(Herodotos 4.177). Strabo had previously discussed the issues regarding 
their location (1.2.17). Kerkinna (which retains its ancient name), and its 
companison Kerkinnitis (17.3.16), lie a few kilometers off the coast at the 
northern edge of the Little Syrtis. Their fine harbors were always useful 
(Diodoros 5.12.4), and Kerkinna was a base of the Caesarians when they 
attacked the Pompeians in 47 Bc (4e bello africo 8). The islands became 
a place of exile in the Augustan period (Tacitus, Annals 1.53). Meninx 
(modern Djerba) is adjacent to the coast at the deepest point of the Little 
Syrtis, and was the most popular candidate for the Land of the Lotus 
Eaters, even called at times Lotophagitis (Eratosthenes, Geography F105 = 
Pliny, Natural History 5.41). The island had tokens of Odysseus, and 
continues its heritage by remaining a major tropical resort. The large 
unnamed market center may be Takape (modern Gabés), on the mainland 
west of Meninx, a Phoenician outpost, but the river cannot be identified. 

17.3.18. Lake Zouchis is probably modern Birhat el-Bibane in extreme 
eastern Tunisia, connected to the sea. The city of Zouchis lay at the east 
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end of the lake, at modern Henchir el-Mdeina. Abrotonon, also known as 
Sabratha (modern Sabrata in Libya) was a Phoenician settlement, existing 
from at least the fifth century Bc (Shipley, Pseudo-Skylax s Periplous 192). 
The impressive visible remains are from the Antonine period. Neapolis is 
the city better known by its Roman name, Leptis Magna (modern Lebda), 
one of the easternmost Phoenician settlements on the North African coast 
and the most important city in the region. It became a Carthaginian 
outpost, and was an important locality for trade with the interior. 
The Greek name, Neapolis was in use from at least the fourth 
century BC (Pseudo-Skylax 109-10), and may indicate that it came under 
Kyrenaian influence. The city was at the southern end ofa shipping lane to 
western Greece. 

The unnamed river is probably the Kinyps (modern Wadi Caan), and 
the locality called the Heads is modern Cape Misurate, where the coast 
turns to the south, marking the beginning of the Great Syrtis (see 17.3.20). 

17.3.19. Strabo digressed from his periplous to describe the interior 
territory, that of the Libyphoenicians, or the “Phoenicians in Libya.” 
This term first appears in the Periplous of Hanno, but their identity was 
confirmed when they — whoever they were — sent envoys to Alexander at 
Babylon a few months before his death (Diodoros 17.113). Significantly, 
there are no known settlements, only the nomadic peoples. For the 
Gaitoulians, see 17.3.2. The Garamantians lived farther to the south, 
around the large oasis of Garama (modern Germa, in the Fezzan district 
of Libya, where there are major archaeological remains). They had been 
known since the fifth century Bc as peoples at the fringes of the inhabited 
world who occasionally ventured into civilization (Herodotos 4.174, 183; 
R. C. C. Law, "The Garamantes and Trans-Saharan Enterprise in Classical 
Times,” Journal of African History 8 [1967] 181-200). The ignorance of the 
shape of Africa is implicit in the belief that the Garamantians lived only 
nine or ten days from the Adantic. Some of Strabo's information may have 
come from the report of L. Cornelius Balbus of Gadeira, who led an 
expedition against them in 20 BC, perhaps going farther south than any 
previous Roman (Pliny, Natural History 5.36; Vergil, Aeneid 6.792—7). 
Another source was probably Strabo's acquaintance C. Calpurnius Piso, 
the consul of 7 Bc and subsequently proconsul of Africa (2.5.33). For the 
Carthaginian stones, see 17.3.11. 

17.3.20. The Great Syrtis (modern Gulf of Sidra) is the southernmost 
bay of the Mediterranean. The distance provided for its circuit (about 
190 km.) is absurdly small, and a numeral has probably fallen out of the 
text. The Little Syrtis is shallower than the Great Syrtis, but the detail 
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about boats being wrecked is anecdotal and cannot be related to any 
specific context. 

The unnamed lake may be in the vicinity of the salt beds south of Leptis. 
Aspis (modern Buerat el-Husn) is southeast of the salt beds, yet there is no 
obvious harbor on this section of the coast. The Euphrantas Tower 
(modern Sirte) was not mentioned by Pseudo-Skylax, and thus it probably 
did not exist in the fourth century Bc. It may represent the Ptolemaic 
boundary post: the unspecified Ptolemy is probably the second of that 
name. Charax (“Palisade”), perhaps at modern Medina Sultan, was also in 
this frontier zone and served as a point for smuggling silphium (for which, 
see 17.3.22) out of the Kyrenaia. 

The Altars of Philainos (inland from modern Ras el-Aali) existed in the 
fourth century Bc (Pseudo-Skylax 109.3), and were named after two 
Carthaginian brothers who came to this point in order to determine the 
border between Carthaginian and Kyrenaian territory, and died at the spot 
(Sallust, Jugurtha 79; Valeria Purcaro Pagano, “Le rotte antiche tra la 
Grecia e la Cirenaica e gli itinerari marittimi e terrestri lungo le coste 
cirenaiche e della Grande Sirte,” QAL 8 [1976] 285—352, at 328). Automala 
is modern Bu Sceefa at the southernmost point of the Mediterranean. 
The various comparative latitudes are probably the work of Eratosthenes, 
but the separation between Alexandria and Automala is too large (actually 
about 120 km., rather than the 200 stated), and that from Carthage is far 
too short (about 725 km. instead of 400), but placing Automala on the 
latitude of Heroonpolis in Egypt is accurate. 

The Nasamonians, the indigenous inhabitants of the region, were the 
first known (to Greeks) to have perfected the trans-Sahara caravan route, 
from the oasis of Ammon to a city inhabited by black people and situated 
on a major river, perhaps the Niger at Timbuctoo (Herodotos 2.32). 

This portion of the coast is particularly desolate, and Strabo recorded no 
locations for an extent of 240 km., from Automala to the Pseudopenias 
Promontory, on the south side of the bay at Berenike. In this region local 
tradition placed a number of toponyms connected with Herakles and the 
Argonauts: the latter were said to have visited Lake Tritonis (Apollonios 
4.1391), perhaps the marshy area north of Berenike. The Lake of the 
Hesperides and Lathon River (modern Bu Shatin) were associated with 
Herakles. All these were presumably attempts by the people of Berenike, 
the westernmost Greek city in Africa, to place themselves within the 
mainstream of the Greek mythological tradition. 

Berenike (modern Benghazi) was established by Ptolemy III in the 
240s BC, and named after his wife, the Kyrenaian princess Berenike II. 
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It was located on the site of a Kyrenaian outpost named Euesperides. 
Excavation has revealed various elements of the city (Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in Syria 389-93). Boreion (modern Ras Taiunes) is south of 
Berenike and marks the point where the coast turns toward a more easterly 
direction (Pagano, "Rotte antiche" 331—2). Berenike is actually slightly west 
of the longitude of the Greek island of Zakynthos, and Chelonatas is the 
recognized westernmost point of the Peloponnesos. The Fish is not 
otherwise mentioned and has not been located. 

M. Porcius Cato, a follower of Pompeius, retreated to North Africa after 
Pharsalos, and after landing at Berenike made a difficult overland journey 
to Utica, through desolate and waterless country. The event was remem- 
bered as one of the last heroic acts of the dying republic (Plutarch, Cato the 
Younger 56), and was most notably memorialized by Lucan (9.303—949) in 
one of the most vivid passages in Latin literature. 

Taucheira, or Arsinoé (modern Tocra) lies on the coast about 65 km. 
northeast of Berenike, and was probably a foundation of Ptolemy II or III, 
and named after Arsinoé II, the wife of the former and mother of the latter 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 387—9). Barke (modern El-Merg) is 
about 25 km. inland, east of Taucheira (Pagano, “Rotte antiche" 330-1). Its 
name suggests a Carthaginian outpost, although this is highly speculative. 
At some uncertain date in the early Ptolemaic period the port of Barke was 
renamed Ptolemais (modern Tolmeta): the eponymous founder was either 
Ptolemy I or II. Presumably there was a synoikismos that brought the 
inhabitants of Barke to the new town, and the distinction between the 
two was forgotten. Some remains are visible (Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements 
in Syria 393-6). 

The Phykous Promontory (modern Ras Aamer) is the northernmost 
point of the Kyrenaia (Pagano, “Rotte antiche” 344), which may be what 
Strabo meant, but it is by no means the northernmost point of Libya, since 
everything from the Carthaginian territory west is farther north. 
The promontory is slightly west of the longitude of Tainaron at the 
south end of the Peloponnesos. Apollonia (modern Marsa Susa) is north- 
east of Kyrene, which lies above the sea on a plateau. Strabo’s autobiogra- 
phical insertion cannot be dated. Needless to say Kyrene always had a port, 
but the name “Apollonia” was not mentioned until the first century Bc, 
and thus the date of any refounding is uncertain. The lack of a Ptolemaic 
dynastic name may mean an earlier renaming, but this is not certain 
(Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria 385-7). 

17.3.21. Kyrene (modern Ain Shahat) was the most important Greek city 
in North Africa outside of Egypt, and is a major archaeological site. 
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The foundation of the city, around 630 Bc, was described in detail by 
Herodotos (4.150—8), the best extant report on Greek overseas settlement 
(Boardman, Greeks Overseas 153-9). The settlers came from the Aegean 
island of Thera, itself a Lakonian foundation. 

Kallimachos, the local poet and scholar of the third century Bc, wrote 
extensively on the history of the city (although little survives), and claimed 
descent from Battos, the original founder, who may actually have been 
Aristoteles of Thera (Pindar, Pythian 5.87) and who adopted an indigenous 
name. The port of Kyrene, Apollonia (17.3.20), is about 120 km. west of the 
latitude of the Ram’s Head on Crete, but this marks an important sailing 
route to the Greek heartland, using the Leukonotos (“White South” or 
“Clear South”) wind (Aristotle, Meteorologia 2.5). 

The economy of Kyrene, perhaps the most isolated Greek city on the 
Mediterranean, was based on horses and agriculture: the local horseman- 
ship was famous (Pindar, Pythian 9.4; Sophokles, Elektra 727). The city 
was an important point of contact between the Mediterranean and African 
worlds, and was generally independent until the time of Alexander the 
Great. Harpalos was one of his companions and treasurer of the expedi- 
tion, whose extravagent lifestyle caused him difficulty, and by 324 Bc he 
was attempting to establish himself in Athens, independent of the king’s 
policy. He was rebuffed and was perhaps on his way to Kyrene when he was 
killed at Kydonia on Crete by Thibron, a member of his entourage. 
Thibron, with Harpalos’ troops, then attacked Kyrene, shortly after 
Alexander’s death, but the locals sought aid from Ptolemy (I), who was 
already in Egypt and who disposed of Thibron but established a Ptolemaic 
presence in the Kyrenaia himself (Heckel, Who's Who 129-31, 265-6). 
Eventually the local king, Ptolemy Apion (the son of Ptolemy VIII) 
bequeathed it to Rome in 96 Bc and the territory was organized as 
a province in 74 BC (see 17.1.5). The Kyrenaia was joined with Crete in 
the 60s BC, an arrangement disrupted by Kleopatra VII and Antonius in 
the 30s Bc but re-established in 27 Bc. 

17.3.22. Silphium, a spice now extinct, was a major element of the 
Kyrenaian economy. It is not known why the plant ceased to exist, but 
excessive harvesting is a likely possibility (M. Rostovtzeff, Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire [2nd edn, Oxford 1957] 308-9; 
Suzanne Amigues, “Le silphium — état de la question,” JS 2004, 191-226; 
Monika Kiehn, “Neues zum Silphion der Antike," ZPhy 30 [2009] 83-7; 
Dalby, Food 303-4). 

Aristippos was one of Sokrates’ students, and returned home and 
established the local school of philosophy, which saw pleasure as the 
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highest goal (Diogenes Laertios 2.65—93). He was succeeded by his daughter 
Arete, who is little known yet another example of Strabo's emphasis on the 
careers of important women. She was followed by her son, a second 
Aristippos, active around 300 Bc. His successor Annikeris modified the 
doctrine of the school and brought it more into line with Epicurean thought. 

Kallimachos and Eratosthenes, both active in the third century Bc, 
were the most distinguished scholars from Hellenistic Kyrene, spending 
much of their careers in Alexandria. Interestingly, Strabo emphasized 
Eratosthenes’ polymathic qualities without mentioning his contributions 
to geography that are so pervasive in Strabo's own work. Karneades was the 
head of the Athenian Academy in the second century Bc and an Athenian 
envoy to Rome (Diogenes Laertios 4.62—7). For Apollonios and Diodoros, 
see 14.2.21. 

The final topographical account in the Geography is the remaining 
stretch from Apollonia to the borders of Egypt at the Descent (17.1.13): 
the distance of about 440 km. is accurate, as one would expect for this well- 
travelled sailing route. The Roadstead (modern Ras el-Hilal) is about 
40 km. east of Apollonia, where the coast begins to turn toward the 
southeast. Zephyrion (modern Ras Bu Meddad) is 40 km. farther south- 
east (Pagano, “Rotte antiche” 349-50). The Chersonesos Promontory is 
modern Ras et-Tin, where the coast makes a sharp turn toward the south 
(Pagano, *Rotte antiche" 333). The island of Kaudos (modern Gavdos) lies 
about 30 km. south of the west coast of Crete, actually a degree of latitude 
east of the Chersonesos Promontory, but it was presumably an important 
sailing point on the route to Crete, using the south wind. 

The Sanctuary of Herakles has not been located, but is presumably 
before Paliouros (modern Wadi el-Tmim), at the head of a bay that 
defines the southern end of the Chersonesos Promontory (Pagano, 
“Rotte antiche” 343). The Harbor of Menelaos, where the hero is sup- 
posed to have landed, is near Ardanixis (or Ardanis), where the coast 
makes another turn to the south. The Great Harbor has not been located, 
nor has the Chersonesos on Crete, since it is unlikely that this refers to the 
notable promontory on the north coast of the island (10.4.14; Strabo, ed. 
Radt, vol. 8, p. 546). Plynos (Pagano, “Rotte antiche” 345) and the Four 
Towers are at the Descent, and mark the eastern border of the Kyrenaia 
and the beginning of Egypt: the Four Towers may have been some sort of 
border fortification. Plynos was an important harbor as early as the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 4.168). Upon reaching the Descent, Strabo has 
completed the circuit of the inhabited world that began at the Sacred 
Promontory of Iberia (3.1.4). 
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17.3.23. The interior of Libya was occupied by various indigenous 
peoples, who have been mentioned previously. Augila, which retains its 
ancient name, is an oasis about 400 km. south of the Kyrenaia: if the time 
of four days is accurate, it is an insight into the speed of the camel caravans. 
Augila was the summer territory of the Nasamonians and a notable date 
producer, and had been known to the Greek world since the fifth 
century BC (Herodotos 4.172, 182). 

South of the Kyrenaian coast there was a strip a few kilometers wide that 
had trees, and then another stretch of agrarian land. Beyond this was the 
silphium district, and then the *uninhabited" region, actually populated by 
the transhumant indigenous peoples. The silphium territory was over 
300 km. from east to west, but since the plant is now extinct, the exact 
location of its production cannot be determined. 

For the actual conclusion of the topographical portion of the Geography, 
Strabo reverted to expounding a basic geographical theory: that similar 
climate and flora were produced at the same latitude, yet it was not possible 
to know all such places. There was ignorance of the desert territory south of 
the oasis of Ammon, in particular the actual southern boundary of Libya, or 
its exact point of contact with the External Ocean. Since Africa, unlike the 
other continents, had been circumnavigated, this was a meaningful issue, 
more so than any concern about the unknown extremities of Europe or Asia. 

17.3.24. As a final point, Strabo reminded his readers that geography as 
a discipline was only concerned with the inhabited world, not the entire 
sphere of the earth (Johannes Engels, “Geography and History,” in 
A Companion to Greek and Roman Historiography [ed. John Marincola, 
Oxford 201] 541-52). It had been realized since the calculations of 
Eratosthenes that the inhabited portions were only a small part of the 
earth as a whole, and the remainder was of no interest to geographers. 

To conclude the Geography, Strabo provided a summary of the extent of 
Roman rule, following on from what he had written previously about the 
early spread of Roman power (6.4.2). This was for his Greek readers, as it 
explained matters that would be understood by Romans. It was written 
after the death of Juba II in ap 23 or 24, and thus was probably the last 
thing that Strabo wrote. He had his issues with the Roman system, but 
these final comments of the Geography are a fairly straightforward rendition 
of the external political system as it existed in his time, essentially as it 
had been established in 27 Bc, yet with some modifications such as the 
withdrawal from east of the Rhine after AD 9. 

Strabo began by considering Roman rule in a continental fashion. 
Europe was believed to be entirely Roman except for the territory east of 
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Baltic and the unknown northeastern portions of the continent from there 
to the Black Sea. The Mediterranean coast of Libya was entirely Roman 
(including the Mauretanian kingdom), and what was beyond the coastal 
strip was of little importance. The only part of coastal Asia (in other words, 
from the Tanais to the Nile) that was not Roman was the Caucasus, 
inhabited by the primitive Achaians, Zygians, and Skythians: Strabo’s 
failure to mention the small region around Gaza that was Nabataean 
territory is further evidence that it may have been briefly provincialized 
when he wrote (16.4.21). With some exaggeration, he suggested that 
Roman territory extended essentially as far as the Indians, Baktrians, 
and Skythians. This was only true in the last case, but was a reflection 
of Augustus’ own statement in the Res gestae (31). The matter of the 
Parthians was discreetly ignored. In the south, beyond Roman territory, 
were the Arabians and Aithiopians: in noting that the Romans were 
always obtaining territory from them, Strabo was probably referring to 
the Arabian expedition of C. Caesar (2 BC-AD 4; Roller, World of Juba 
212-26), and various penetrations by Juba and Roman officials into the 
interior of Libya. 

Demonstrating that the account was for a Greek audience, Strabo briefly 
explained the provincial system, using, for “province,” the Greek term 
eparchia, which had been standard terminology since the second 
century BC (Polybios 2.19.2). The provincial system, Strabo was careful to 
explain, was part ofa complex layering of authority that included free cities 
(which retained a certain autonomy and were not subject to the settlement 
of Roman troops in their territory), allied kings, petty dynasts, and reli- 
gious states. 

17.3.25. Strabo referred to the organization of the Augustan provincial 
system in 27 BC (Alan K. Bowman, "Provincial Administration and 
Taxation,” CAH 10 [2nd edn 1996] 344—70, at 344-51) and divided the 
provinces into imperial and those *of the people." The latter are the ones 
generally called today "senatorial" provinces, but this is sloppy terminol- 
ogy, and Strabo was somewhat unclear about the lines of authority repre- 
sented in the Roman government of the Augustan period. The people had 
ultimate authority, as Augustus made clear in the Res gestae (27). 
Nevertheless they did not actually allocate provinces (this was 
a senatorial role), and Strabo’s confusion — even though he was in the 
service of the Roman government when the Augustan reorganization 
occurred — in part represents general uncertainty, even among the educated 
and well-informed, as the new regime began to establish its system (Fergus 
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Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio [Oxford 1964] 95; Millar, Rome, vol. 2, 
pp. 230-1). 

Once again, Strabo singled out Juba II for special mention, writing 
shortly after his death and the accession of his son Ptolemy. Amyntas of 
Galatia was still alive in 27 Bc, but died two years later, and thus this 
required the first modification of the original settlement, since his kingdom 
was provincialized. 

Strabo’s list of provinces is selective, but reflects what happened at the 
meeting of the Senate on 13 January 27 Bc, three days before Octavian 
received the title “Augustus,” when the nine imperial and ten “senatorial” 
provinces were formalized. Strabo was especially vague about the organiza- 
tion of the west, which was largely imperial. Egypt and Syria are conspicu- 
ously absent from the list — the situation of Egypt may still have been 
anomalous — and the later sources are different (Suetonius, Augustus 47; 
Dio 53.12-13). 

The account concludes with mention of the local dynasts who func- 
tioned within the empire. “Kings, dynasts, and decarchies” is an odd 
statement, not parallel in its construction. The word “decarchies,” 
a government of ten, is rare and not otherwise attested in the Geography, 
and it is hard to imagine its relevance to the overall Roman system. It is 
almost certain that Strabo wrote, or meant, “tetrarchies,” best exemplified 
in the late Augustan period by the territories of the sons of Herod the Great 
(16.2.46). 

Despite issues of interpretation, Strabo’s report, except for the brief 
comment by Augustus in the Res gestae (34), is the earliest extant about the 
reorganization of 27 Bc (BNP Historical Atlas 176-7). 
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4.657e 158 
5.196—203 870 
5.201C 931 
5.203-6 955 
5.208b 972 
5.215—16 516 
6.246 197 
6.256c 749 
6.263e 859 
6.271b 768 
6.272ef 139 
7.278e 587 
7.289b 745 
8.332f 738 
8.333bd 911 
8.336a 834 
8.346bc 438 
8.347f-352d 810 
8.361ce 787 
9.375€ 503 
9.393d 749 
10.429a 297 
10.434€ 681 
10.442b 72, 875 
11.470cd 167 
12.516e 623 
12.519 301 
12.523€ 171, 301 
12.524b 798 
12.540 802 
12.541ce 297 
13.557€ 387 
13.573€ 479 
13.576ab 175 
I3.601e 620 
14.620de 806 
14.624b 606 
14.631ab 604 
14.635de 608 
14.657e 158, 422 
15.699d 38 
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Athenodoros of Tarsos 2.22 178 
Fs 935 3.4 725 
F6c 169 3.10 372 
Augustus 3.16 388 
Res gestae 3.26—8 374 
16 314 333 795 
20 257 3.40 376 
24 755, 791 341-2. 392 
25 638 3.103 951 
26 93, 341, 3453 935 938, 974 3-110 952 
27 673, 997 3.112 949 
29 897 Gallic War 
30 358, 369 LI 159, 163, 339 
31 848, 997 1.2 193 
32 105, 201, 342, 897 1.7 I9I 
34 998 LIO 205, 221 
35 336 LI2 I9I, 246 
Avienus 1.15 197 
Ora maritima 1.23—31 193 
III 65 1.26 126 
147 110 1.31 I9I 
201—235 126 1.31-54 193 
216 126 1.33 I9I 
272—4 167 L37 340 
350—5 168 1.40 193 
425—7 151 1.51 340 
559-60 174 1.52 171 
587 179 2.3-4 339 
591 179 2.4 194, 197 
689—90 179 2.6 191 
2.28 194, 195 
Bakchylides 2.34 53, 195, 196 
F49 772 3.4 218 
Berossos 3.8-16 195 
F2 659 3.9 196, 199 
Fr2 684 3.11 194 
3.19 196 
Caesar, Julius 3.20—7 117 
de bello africo 3.22 163 
8 990 3.27 187 
87 987 44343 
de bello alexandrino 4.8 194 
66 714 4.10 192, 205 
69-77 702 4.16 194 
72 714 4.16—18 194 
de bello hispaniensi 4.17-18 192 
42 132 4.20—36 201 
Civil War 4.23 200 
1.34 204 4.33 200 
1.34-6 178 4.38 195 
1.35 178 5-2 200 
1.38—46 158 5.8—23 201 
1.56—8 178 5.13 65, 201 
2.116 178 $.21 200 


2.19 132 5.24 194 


5.29 195 
6.3 13 
6.9 192 
6.1316 192, 198 
6.16 198 
6.16—17 346 
6.24 107 
6.25 358 
6.27 211 
6.29 195 
7.7 189 
757-8 195 
7.63 191 
7.68—78 190 
7-75 193, 194 
8.24 210, 223 
Cato 
de agricultura 
54-1 149, 227 
112 818 
135.2 260, 277 
Catullus 
4.1I-15 698 
27 253 
29 232 
37 161 
39 31, IĜI 
57 232 
667 
90 881 
Charon of Lampsakos 
F13 743 
Chorographer 
F13 304 
F44 332 
Chrysippos of Soloi 
F692 354 
Cicero 
Against Verres 
2.1.49 482 
2.2.5 317 
2.3.13 313 
2.3.103 311, 314 
2.4.4 528 
2.4-93—5 313 
2.4.107—I0 315 
2.4.118 312 
2.4.1I8—I9 311 
pro Archia poeta 
24 633 
pro Balbo 
21 215 
43 167 
55 286 
Brutus 
85-6 298 
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104 774 
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315 821 
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325 789, 821 

pro Caelio 
15.35 273 

in Catalinam 
4.2 198 

de divinatione 
2.87 264 

de finibus 
1.6 83 
344 
3.73 102 
3.75 896 
5912 
5.4 302 
5.53 646 

pro Flacco 
17-18 779 
41779 
63 178 

pro Fonteio 
36 183 
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28 723 

de lege agraria 
2.95 228 

de legibus 
L57 692 
2.15 297 

Letters to Atticus 
#7-8 252 
#21 84 
#21-9 249 
#26 389, 703 
#42 797 
#78 766 
#116 97 
#245 157 
#314 816 
#396 633, 774 

Letters to His Friends 
7.1.3 251 
7.12.1 324 
9.21 222 
10.15 182 
10.17 182 
13.7 280 
13.35 219 
13.56 820 
13.64 713 
13.73 726 
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1.72 792 
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2.104 94 
3.74 186 
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1.35 483 
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226 806 
230 806 
de oratore 
1.62 505 
1.126 814 
2.95 821 
2.3523 577 
3.57 18 
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2.48 133 
6.5 225 
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68-9 913 
91 599 
pro Plancio 
23 262 
de rege Alexandrino 
T3 952 
pro rege Deiotaro 
1.43 701 
Republic 
2.33 254 
6.20.2 108 
Tusculan Disputations 
17 264 
LIOI 559 
2.61 632 
5-57-63 267 
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3.2.12 278 
3.3.3 244 
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12.25.1 953 
Cornelius Nepos 
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LI264 
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2 806 
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1-3 494 
Curtius, Quintus 
3.4.1 692 
4-8.9 915 
7-10.15 655 
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10.1.30-8 880 
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F9 745 
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Fab 64, 67 
F2c 67 
F3 59, 69 
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43 635 
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F6 587 
Demetrios of Kallatis 
F3 50 
Demetrios of Phaleron 
F35a 139 
Demetrios of Skepsis 
Fr7 628 
F45 706 
F46 407 
F47 420 
Demon 
Fr4 310 
Demosthenes 
Against Aristokrates 
166 415, 418 
Against Lakritos 
28 504 
Against Leptines 
30-5 367 
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Against Timokrates 
202 400 
On the Chersonesos 
44 383 
On the Crown 
81-2 581 
169 549 
258-60 607 
259-60 608 
On the False Embassy 
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For the Liberty of the Rhodians 
II-I2 817 
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F79 427 
Frr9 491 
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Dio Cassius 
36.2—5 903 
36.11 687 
36.18—19 612 
36.20-37 135 
36.53.2 681 
37.3-5 646 
37.5.3 894 
37.52.2 167 
37-5374 147 
39.38.1-6 258 
39.57 713 
39.57-8 713 
40.17-27 894 
41.50 375 
43.19.4 190 
43.40 132 
43-49.2-3 259 
43.50.3-5 480 
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45.9.1 248 
45.10 131 
45.16 726 
46.50.4—5 173 
47.18.4 257 
47.26-8 902 
47.30 902 
47.36.4 295 
48.13.4-6 241 
48.14.4 265 
48.17—20 308 
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53-26.3 727 
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54.2.4 255 
54.3 832 
54.4.1 173 
54-5-4-6 943 
54-7-6 733 
54.8.1-3 897 
54-9 107 
54.9.8-9 871 
54-20 342, 379 
54-20.1 205 
54.22 208 
54.23.6 257 
5423.7 733 
54-24-3 204 
54.24.4-6 634 
54.25 259 
54-32.1 343 
54-33.1-3 341 
54-34 379 
55.1—2 15 
55.1.23 15, 339 
55-6 194 
55.6.5 335 
55.8.2 257 
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Dio Cassius (cont.) 3.34.7 25, 115 
55-10.8 968 3.36 931 
55.10a 341 3.40.1 927 
55.28.5 340 3.43.5 933 
55-29-34 371 3-44-7 933 
55.32.2112 3.55.6 771 
5532.4 371 3.59.8 725 
56.12 371 4.4.1 607 
56.18—22 342 4.6.4 746 
56.27.5 257 4-10.2—5 537 
59.29.2 277 4-12.3-8 451 
66.24.2 528 4-14-15 307 
69.11 914 4.18.6—7 561 

Dio Chrysostom 4.18.7 537 
4.66—70 659 4.20.2—3 162 
6.2 497 4.21.5—6 272 
7.120-I 515 4.22.2 275 
31.54 795 4.22.5 298 
32.92 810 4.23.1 318 
39.8 722 4.24.7 299 
49.5 806 4.26.1 41 

Diodoros of Sicily 4.29 236 
1.18.2 967 4-3L.5 443 
L19 955 4-33.7-12. 730 
1.21.9—IO 961 4-36.5 558 
1.28 384 4-45 20 
1.28.4 957 4-56 20, 427 
1.33.1 944 4-59-4 497 
1.33.2 975 4.59.5 504 
1.34.2 972 4.62.1 845 
1.36.11 971 4.67 303, 742 
1.37.5 6 4.67.1 535 
1.50 963 4.70.4 451 
1.53.8 51, 914 4.72.7 502 
1.56.3 962 4752 762 
1.63—4 963 4.78-9 316 
1.66.3-6 965 4.83.4 315 
1.97 958 4-85.4—5 581 
2.1—28 76, 886 4.117.4 238 
2.15 976 5.2.2 304 
2.24-8 886 5.2.3 292. 
2.29—31 888 5.9 289 
2.34.5 15 5.9.2 314 
2.35.4 862. 5.12.4 990 
2.36.4 851 5.13.1 233 
2.40—2 861 5.13.2 275 
2.48-9 932 5.15 236 
3.6 976 5.16.1 142 
3.8.1-2 929 5.17.1 165 
3.8-9 976 5.21 95 
3.9.3 976 5.21-3 105 
3.10.5—6 976 5.21.4 200 
3.15717 85, 929 5-22 95 
3.29.1 929 5.25.4 358 


3.32 928 5.26.2 149, 202 


5.26.3 149 
5.27.4 186 
5-31 197 
5.31.2—5 198 
5.31.3 346 
5.32.1 187 
5.32.3 65, 201 
5.32.4 346 
5.35.2 125 
5.38.1 717 
5.38.5 179 
5.48.1 596 
5.48.2 608 
5-49-4—5 415 
5-54-4 628 
5-556 813 
5-59 619 
5.61 815 
5.64.3—4 610 
5.65 603 
5.65.1 610 
5-70 612 
5.79.2 571 
5.80.4 611 
5.81 384 
5.84 615 

5.85 761 
7-9:2 495 
8.18 301 
8.23 323 
8.23.2 295 
11.12. 517 
11.48 293 
IL.§1 271 
1154.1 430 
11.59.4 287 
IL.65 472 
11.72.2 15 
11.89 319 
11.90 298 
12.9.5—6 300 
I2.10.6 301 
I2.11-I9 297 
12.20 297 
12.22 302 
12.27.8 792 
12.31 271 
12.3L.I 270, 365 
12.32.3 408 
12.36.4 301 
12.59 551 
12.68 410 
12.76.4 272 
13.38-40 418 
13.41.2 407 
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13.47 517 
13.49.12. 403 
13.60 315 
13.75.1 811 
13-105 334 
13.106 419 
13.108.3 313 
14.12.5—7 420 
14-14-15 307 
14.14.6—8 315 
14.17.8 434 
14.32—3 507 
14.44 295 
14.56.2 314 
14.77.3 989 
14.78.5 293 
14.82.7 556 
14.83.4 315, 811 
14.91.23 494 
14-95.4 177 
14.96.5 238 
14.98.3 817 
14.100-8 299 
14.101 285 
14.101.3—4 287 
14.106—7 295 
14.107.2 292. 
14.117.4 238 
15.13.4 374 
15.13.45 372 
15.14 372 
15.14.3—4 237 
15.18.1 804 
15.29 914 
15.30.5 571 
15.36 412 
15.48—9 487 
15.66 452, 457 
15.72.4 491 
15.81.5-6 696 
15.88.3 514 
15.94.1 491 
16.1.5 399 
16.3.7 411 
16.5.I-3 270 
16.7 307 
16.8.2—3 387 
16.8.6 411 
16.8.6—7 409 
16.23—59 543 
16.23—60 515 
16.34.5 403 
16.41.1 905 
16.45.8 280 
16.46.5 914 
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Diodoros of Sicily (cont.) 20.27.3 848 
16.52.5—8 767 20.29.1 417 
16.53 III 20.37.3-6 780 
16.53.5 402 20.41.3—5 19 
16.56.7 544 20.71.2765 
16.60 538 20.101.5 268 
16.62—3 324 20.102 485 
16.76.5 420 20.103 480, 481 
16.85—6 515, 535 20.104—5 324 
17.1213 515 20.107.3—4 735 
17.16.34 403 21.274 324 
17.49—51 42, 398 2112.2 355 
17.52 946 21.18.1—2. 308 
17.52.2 947 22.1.13 295 
17.52.3 80, 947 22.2. 316 
17.55.3 80 22.2.2 313 
17.72 880 23.9.4 313 
17.75.3 656 23.9.5 316 
17:77 650 23.18.3 305 
17.80.3 881 23.20 319 
17.811 876 24.1.1 316 
17.87-9 853 24.14 314 
17.90.2-3 858 25.10 145 
17.91.7 858 26.7 395 
17.95 168 26.11 282 
17.102 867 29.14 223 
17.103.3—6 874 29.15 892 
17.107 869 31.8.6—9 414 
17.108.7 460 31.8.8 408, 410 
17.113 249, 991 31.18.2 425 
17.118.2 515 31.40a 414 
18.4.5 753 32.6 346 
18.8.7 792 32.15 414 
18.9.1 460 33.4a 902 
18.14.2—4 381 33.10 614 
18.12-17 565 33.14.2 417 
19.5—21.7 292. 33.28 829, 911 
19.18.1 60 33.28b 830 
19.37.6 876 34/35.1.374 915 
19.40.2. 718 34/35.2.20—4 315 
19.52 406 34/35.2.26 804 
19.538 514 34/35.24b 17 
19.54 515 34/35.35 987 
19.72.8 330 36.2.12 277 
19.73.5—8 381 36.3.5 317 
19.79.4 845 36.711 316 
19.95—8 932 37.1 268 
19.97—9 919 371-2 269 
19.98 918 37.2.4—6 281 
19.100.5 60 37.15 269 
19.IOI.3 277 Diogenes Laertios 
20.3—43 990 L.I 198 
20.21 956 1.74-81 773 
20.25 638 1.82-8 790 


20.27 825 1.89—93 814 


1.109 618 
L119 18 

2.10 419 
2.46 774 
2.65—93 995 
2.105 500 
2.106 723 
2.106—8 500 
2.111-32 500 
2.125—44 586 
2.140—3 501 
3.2-11 767 
3.6 962 
3.46 765 
4.6-11 706 
4.6—15 723 
4.16—20 771 
4.23 523 
4.28—45 16 
4.46—58 16 
4.58 27 
4.62-7 995 
5-4 408 

5.5 666 

5.6 586 

5.11 802 
5-36-57 774 
5.50 916 
5.5273 765 
5-59-60 42 
5-75-85 510 
5-86-93 694 
6.20—81 701 
6.81 892 
7.1-160 843 
7.5 508 

7-54 910 
7.60 18 
7.138 102 
7154 43 
7155-7 46 
7164 945 
7.168—76 19, 767 
7.179202 833 
8.3 300, 791 
8.11212 231 
8.25 108 
8.25-6 51 
8.26 11 
8.67—8 318 
8.71 318 
8.79-83 324 
8.83 300 
8.87 962 
9.35 861 
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9.48 4 
9.61—113 500 
9.110 806 
10.1 477 
IO.I-6 792. 
10.13 814 
10.18—25 749 
10.26 837 
10.74 108 
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First Letter to Ammaios 
5 584 

Roman Antiquities 
1.11.2 290 
1.11.3 329 
1.12.3 214 
1.13.1 18, 231 
LIS 243 
1.16 281 
1.18 220 
1.20.5 233, 237 
1.22 311 
1.24 281 
1.27 228 
1.32.2 247 
1.3340 247 
1.35.1 290 
1.35.1—2 214 
1.35.3 251 
1.37 333 
1.44-1 283 
L45-8 764 
1.47.2 289 
L49 749 
1.50 441 
1.50.2 454 
1.50.4 591 
1.51.2 597 
1.52.1 289 
1.53.2 286, 289 
1.53.3 278 
1.64.5 245 
1.72 749 
1.84.5 262 
2.1.2 214 
2.9.2 696 
2.30 246 
2.48 243 
2.49 243 
2.49.5 282 
2.59 299 
2.60 265 
3.31.3-6 245 
3.32 239 
3.32.4 244 
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Dionysios of Halikarnassos (cont.) Ephoros 
3.47.1 229 Fro 756 
3-49 248 Fi8b 495 
3.51.4 238 F27 800 
3.61.1 164 F30a 6, 68, 86, 104, 125, 653 
3.67.5 256 F30b 31 
3-68 259 F31b 545 
4.11.6 229 F37 409 
4.44 259 F42 356 
4.49.3 246 Fu 231 
4.50 248 Fır4a 706 
4.63.1 261 Firs 451 
5.13.2. 258 F116 457, 462 
5-21-34 230 F117 459 
5.61.3 261 Frr7-18 117-18 
6.32 248 Frr9 513 
7327 Frai 554 
7.72.6-8 604 F122a 600, 602 
10.312. 254 F123 426 
10.37 248 F123a 600 
19.2 294 F123b 391, Gor 
19.3 515 F127 788 
19.17.4 304 Fr29a 167 
20.20.5 298 Fr30 126 
On Thoukydides F131 199 
547 Fr31-4 4 
23 18 F132 345 
Dionysios Periegetes F134a 274 
357-9 22 F135 304, 305 
369 300 F136 311 
Dioskourides F137a 307 
1.15 895 F138a 296 
LI9 917 F139 297 
1.66 728 F140 300 
1.92 932 F141 303 
LIOS 933 Fr42 396 
1.127 977 F144 426 
2.82 705 F146 619 
4.76-7 697 F147 625 
4.163 541 F149 619 
5.6 808 Frso 473 
5.88 681 Fr51 580 
5-94 692 F157 359 
5-109 725 F162 839 
5.113 959 F163a 743 
5.128 895 F185 698 
5.138 583 F216 322 
5.141 693 F223 307 
Dosiades Eratosthenes of Kyrene 
F2 619 Chronographiai 
F5 620 Fr-3 9 
Douris of Samos Geography 


Fi7 19 Fi 3 


F2 21 

F2-11 13 

F8 18, 24, 351 
F9 352 

Fi2 3 

Fr3 81, 115, 845 
F14 95, 411 

Fis 44 

F16 338 

F18 919 

F21 849 

F23-4 640, 650, 850 
F24 655 

F25 15 

F26 79 

F27 959 

F30 5, 11, 103, 669, 947 
F31 108 

F33 93, 627, 629 
F34 104, 122, 815 
F35 67, 120 

F37 56, 93, 196, 630 
F41 77 

F44-5 91 

F45 87 

F46 110 

F47 672 

F52 10, 80 

F53 108, 121 

F54 79 

F57 120 

F58 84, 979 
F60 77, 375, 382; 417 
F61 67, 121 

F62 11, 78, 79 
F64 78 

F65 82, 122, 306 
F66 872 

F67 59, 69 

F69 850 

F74 65 

F77 665 

F78 72, 874 

F83 72, 885, 894 
F83-5 878 

F87 893 

Fgo 892 

F92 77 

F94 920 
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F96 891 

F98 932, 941 
Froo 979 
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Fir9 680 
F128 16, 115 
F130 845 
F131 10, 82 
F133 98, 125, 150 
F134 81, 426 
F135 100, 163 
F139 486 
F139-40 16 
F139-41 115 
F140 470 
F140-1 494 
F148 359 
F148-9 359 
Fi50 195, 344 
Fis1 234 
F152 155, 165 
F152-3 99 
F153 140, 141 
Fr55 122, 355, 666 
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Fr-9 11, 970 
Erotian 
58.17 136 
Euclid 
Elements 1 
Definition 22 71 
Definition 23 62 
Optics 
19 79 
Eudoros of Alexandria 
Fr 945 
Eudoxos of Knidos 
F272-374 425 
F306 417 
F328 602 
F336 743 
F349 404 
F350 496 
F353 353 
F357 480 
F365 611 
Euhemeros 
Fi-11 23, 52 
Tse 352 
Eumelos of Corinth 
F2 781 
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Euphorion 
Fui6 541 
Euripides 
Alkestis 
1-27 585 
Andromache 
795 20 
1085-1.160 545 
Bacchants 
I-31 41 
13-17 849 
16 34, 77 
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15.539 48 2.2.184 917 
16.403 397 Epodes 
17.427 28 16 646 
17.526 388 Odes 
18.246 468 LI224 
19.1757 231 L3 376 
19.178—9 615 1.9 239 
19.188—9 614 L.21 260 
19.271 388 1.22 978 
19.296 396 1.37 950 
19.296—9 397 2.6 324 
19.413—70 539 2.6.10-12 331 
21.II-16 446 2.6.13 512 
21.15-16 456 2.9.20 671 
21.347 492 3.19.8 268 
22.137 512. 4.4 206, 208 
23.327 20 4.14 206, 208 
24.11-18 143 Satires 
24.378 591 1.5 252 

Homeric Hymns 1.10.30 329 

Apollo 2.8.11 227 
16 794 Hypsikrates 
32 571 F9 981 
40 797 
224 518, 527 Iamblichos 
239—43 549 On the Pythagorean Way of Life 
244—76 535 7295 
277-80 577 Isidoros 
281-5 540 Parthian Stations 
282-93 545 1 895 
296 544 8 661, 876 
355-74 545 Isokrates 
377-87 535 Areopagitikos 
393-6 542 39.41 297 
Demeter Letters 
154 607 7.12 696 
475 385 To Nikokles 
491 567 24 55 
Dionysos Panegyrikos 
6-8 616 162 817 
29 51 
Dioskouroi Josephus 
33 250 Against Apion 
Horace 1.179 869 
Ars Poetica 2.76—96 915 
317-18 18 2.84 685 
464—8 318 Jewish Antiquities 
Epistles 1.94—5 683 
1.2.17-22 17 1.107 910 
1.6.1 50 1.343-8 908 
1.11.6-8 799 2.249 944 
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13.384 900 
14.40 908 
14.5876 917 
14.384-9 920 
14.394 674 
15.8 14 
15.25-8 674 
15.95 904 
15.254 915 
15.292 915 
15.307 943 
15.317 935 
15.340 220 
16.91 221 
16.147 391 
16.220-8 936 
16.300—10 463 
16.3513 936 
17.317-20 920 
17.321 920 
17.342—4 920 
18.31 920 
18.117-19 917 
Jewish War 
1.284—5 920 
1.361 904 
1.398-400 908 
1.403 915 
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2.III-17 920 
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Justin 
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9.2 362 
12.1.3 881 
12.6.17 666 
16.4—5 696 
20.1.4 298 
20.1.9 221 
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36.4-37.1 804 
38.2 693 
38.3-5 709 
41.1.8 848 
41.1.10 662 
41.4.5 848 
41.4.6—10 661 
41.6.8 892 
42.3.5 647 
42.4.14-16 663 
42.5.1 663 
43.3 175 
44.3 151 

Juvenal 

3.17—20 265 

3.3058 248 

3.307-8 273 

3.319 260 
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7.221 189 

14.277—80 127 
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Aitia 
2.66—70 308 
Epigrams 
6 792 
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L.IO-4I 444 
1.49 597 
L51—3 605 
3.47 319 
3.236 154 
lamboi 
L$25 7 
10, Diegesis 573 
Frio 7 
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F1917 
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F284a 465 
F458 509 
F483 399 
F616 300 
F664 624 
F709 508 
F715 961 
F716 443 
Kallinos 
F2 787 
T4 762 
Kallisthenes of Olynthos 
Fr2b 945 
F14 667, 801, 968 
F30 789 
F32 828 
F53 18 
Kineas 
F2 398 
Kleitarchos 
F13 631 
F16 630 
F20 871 
F26 345 
F28 234, 858 
Kleomedes 
2.1 127 
Konon the Mythographer 
Fr.16 617 
F1.26—7 463 
F1.36 463 
Kosmas Indikopleustes 
Christian Topography 
2.148 31 
Krates of Mallos 
F37 8, 88 
Kreophylos of Samos 
Fr 787 
Ktesias 
Fib 886 
F4 659 
F13.30 503 
F45.21 62 
F 45.33 865 
F46 928 
F66 934 
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Argument 3 772 
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I.L.1—3 41 
1.7.3 247 
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1.33.9 249 
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1.49.1 229 
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1.53.4—5 262 
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1.57-8 246 
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5.20.2 239 
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5.35 223 
5.38-9 185 
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6.26.8 264 
7.9.1 260 
7.19 230 
7.19.4 280 
7.28.6 262 
7.37.4 280 
8.3.6—8 249 
8.8.5 218 
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8.14.2 264 
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8.26.6 276 
9.12 279 
9.13.7 280 
9.16.1 268 
9.19.3 285 
9.20.7 333 
9.27.14 279 
9.40.17 282 
9.42.2—3 245 
9.42.11 262 
9.45.18 268 
IO.I.2 266 
IO.2.11-I5 220 
10.14.4 271 
10.20.8 280 
10.21.7 252 
10.21.8 252 
10.31.3 238 
21.25 224 
21.26 184 
21.31.5 184 
21.31.9 183 
2.32.5 203 
21.35.8—9 205, 334 
21.38.9 205 
21.39 218 
21.52-6 227 
22.2.2 226 
22.4 240 
22.10 281 
22.13.10 253 
22.19.5 177 
22.45—50 332 
22.59.8 301 
22.61.11 280 
23.18.1 979 
23.19.17-18 280 
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23.34.11 236 
23.44.6 277 
24.6.7 305 
24.7.10 275 
24.20.15 329 
24.40 376 
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26.2.10 272 
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Ovid (cont.) F4a 68 
4-73-4 238 F4b 8, 669 
4.667—70 265 F5 655 

Metamorphoses F6 668 
1.452-567 899 Pausanias 
2.1366 222 LLI 510 
2.222 800 LI.3 505 
3.339—510 518 L1.§ 510 
4.285—7 816 1.2.4 628 
4.663—803 36 1.2.6 508 
$.273-546 603 L3.4 380 
6.5 730 1.3.5 812 
6.103 730 1.4.5 724 
6.317—81 825 1.4.6 609 
6.382—400 606, 736 1.5.3—4 499 
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7.207-8 291 1.9.6 355 
7-365-7 813 1.9.7 798 
7-471—4 475 1.13.3 395 
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8.1—151 473 I.15 508 
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Tristia 1.36.2 501 
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28 776 2.12.6 495 
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2.17 471 
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2.20.6—7 550 
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2.37.4 470 
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2.38.4 470 
2.38.5 466 
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3.2.5 462 
3-7-4 456 
3.10.8 461 
3.14.6 282. 
3.16.7 458 
3.19 325 
3.19.7 640 
3.20.6 460 
3.20.10-11 600 
3.21.2, 488 
3.21.5 461 
3.21.7-8 437 
3.22.1 SII 
3.22.4 437 
3.22.9—IO 461 
3.22.10 460 
3.22.11 461 
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3.23.4 466 
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3.24.6—9 461 
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3.25.4—8 460 
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3.26.4 454 
3.26.7 455 
3.26.8 456 
3.26.9 455 
4-1.5 440 
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43.1 452 
4.3.5 456 
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4.26.6 440 
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5.6.1 441 
5.6.2 441 
5.6.4—6 438 
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5-76.26 447 
5.7.6 610 
5-7-6-7 448 
5.8.2 448, 471 
5-11.4-5 448 
5.12.7 719 
5.16.1 438 
5-17-18 447 
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6.3.12 298 
6.5.23 398 
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Pausanias (cont.) 8.9 492 
6.12.1 380 8.9.7 721 
6.12.8 435 8.10.2 544 
6.14.5-8 300 8.12.2 492 
6.18.2—6 748 8.13.2 492 
6.19.2—3 141 8.14.4-10 492 
6.19.6 598 8.17.6 494 
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6.22.5—6 434 8.24.4 435 
6.22.7 441, 450 8.25.12 493 
6.22.8 438 8.26.1-2 492 
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7.1—2. 485 8.30.8 86 
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7.2.3 452. 8.31.3 610 
7.2.5 788 8.36.8 492 
7.2.10 790 8.38.1—7 493 
7.2.10-11 738 8.38.3 491 
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7.3.7 801 8.46.1 493 
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7-4-2 416 9.4-4 525 
7-4-4 596 9.5.1 524 
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7.5.11 797, 803 9.8.12. 526 
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7.6.1 489 9.8.3 518 
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7.17.6 490 9.13.1 514 
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10.8.3 562 F32 372 

10.8.9 540 F74 223 
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10.10.8 323 Fr42 798 
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10.12.5 801 F41-2 280 
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10.17.9 236 F107 499 
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F2 610 
F2a 605 
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6.31-6 406 
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1312 
1.60 397 
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2.12. 802 
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4.46—8 842 
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General Index 


Ethnyms may be indexed with their toponyms. Romans are generally listed under their nomen, except 
for a few (e.g. Cicero, the emperor Tiberius) much better known by another name. Many toponyms in 
the Geography appear in a number of variants. Often these are significant and represent the history of 
the name or its form in different languages, but in other cases they may simply indicate differences 
between Strabo’s sources or even errors. Nevertheless, in the interests of thoroughness and clarity, many 
variants appear in this index. Moreover, it is not always possible to determine whether repeated 
mentions of the same toponym in the same region are identical or different places. Ancient authors only 
appear in this index when they are discussed as part of the commentary; for a full list of ancient authors 
cited, see Index of Passages Cited. 


Aarassos, 728 in northern Italy, 224 
Aba, priestess queen at Olbe, 834 Achaia 
Aba, town in Phokis, 580 in Aria, 663 
Abai, 547, 548, 562, 580 in Peloponnesos, 300, 435, 485 
Abantis, 562, 580 Achaiai, 443 
Abaris, 354 Achaian Cape, 842 
Abas, 562, 580 Achaian Federation, 477, 482, 486, 487, 489 
Abdera Achaian Wall, 93 
in Iberia, 143, 151, 167 Achaians, 34, 299, 303, 418, 486 
in Thrace, 412, 682, 799 in Bosporos, 637, 997 
Abderos, 412 in Italy, 323 
Abeakos, 651 Achaians, Harbor of the, 777 
Abella, 280 Achaiion, 756 
Abia, 456 Achaikaros, 916 
Abians, 349, 350 Achaimenidians, 878 
Abile, 982 Achaimenids, 233 
Abilyx, 168, 982 Acharaka, 807, 808 
Aborake, 637 Achardaios River, 651 
Aborigines, 245 Acheloos (god), 597 
Aborras, 895 Acheloos River 
Abos, Mt., 678, 682 in Akarnania, 49, 375, 394, 
Abounteichos, 699 428, 555, 566, 587, 588, 
Abrotonon, 991 589, 597, 598 
Abydon, 404 in Arkadia, 436 
Abydos near Lamia, 588 
in Egypt, 967, 968 Acheron, 26, 273, 389, 440 
on Hellespont, 417, 707, 743, 750, 751, 752,754 Acherousian Lake 
Academy, 16, 508, 723, 771, 995 in Akarnania, 389 
Acerrae in Italy, 273 
in Campania, 277 Acherrai, 277 
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Achilleion 
in Pontos, 366 
in Troad, 757 
Achilles, 17, 231, 359, 388, 412, 421, 444, 452, 456, 
462, 475, 482, 545. 559, 561, 563, 564, 565, 
$66, 567, 571, 745, 748, 757. 761, 772, 909 
cult of, 362, 366 
Achilles, Memorial of, 755, 757, 761 
Achilles, Palisade of, 769 
Achilles, Race Course of, 362 
Acholla, 987 
Achradina, 311 
acorn, 137 
Acquaviva, 240 
Acrocorinth, 478, 479, 480, 481 
Actium, 182, 358, 390, 431, 463, 489, 493, 599, 702, 
732, 834, 838, 981, 983, See also Aktion 
Ada, 817 
Adada, 728 
Adai, 777 
Adarbal, 986 
Adgandestrius, 343 
Adiabene, 682, 893 
Adiatorix, 696, 714 
Admetos, 568, 585 
Adobogiona, 779 
Adonis River, 907 
Adonis, divinity, 907 
Ador, 680 
Adoua, 192, 205, 213, 219, 277 
Adoula, 191, 205, 339 
Adramyttenian Gulf, 741, 744, 762, 763, 768, 
769, 770 771 772. 775 
Adramyttion, 743, 760, 763, 764, 770 
Adrapsa, 876 
Adrasteia, 746 
Adrasteia, Mt., 733 
Adrasteian Plain, 745 
Adrastos, one of Seven Against Thebes, 518, 519 
Adrastos, Trojan ally, 746 
Adria (river), 376 
Adria (sea), 97, 113, 114, 215, 376, 377 
Adria (town), 268 
Adrianians, City of the, 268 
Adriatic, 20, 39, 40, 41, 97, 152, 196, 208, 215, 221, 
222, 240, 243, 260, 266, 269, 270, 296, 310, 
329, 332s 338. 355; 358s 364, 369, 370s 376, 3775 
400, 579 
Adrion, Mt., 373 
Adrymes, 990 
Adula, 191, 219 
Aeduans, 184, 191 
Aegean, 39, 47; 113, 114, 352, 372; 377» 386, 387, 
399, 421, 460, 464, 487, 579, 630, 670, 700, 
726, 734s 736, 759. 763» 771, 791, 845, 909 
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Bronze Age, 842 
northern, 122, 387, 403, 415, 416, 421, 495, 583, 
596, 609, 706, 748, 773, 804 
southern, 614, 621, 622, 628 
western, 611 
world, 384, 768, 776 
Aelius Catus, Sex., 357 
Aelius Gallus, 12, 92, 107, 885, 933, 935, 939, 942, 
943, 958, 961, 973 
Aemilia, Via, 224, 225, 226, 227 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., 225, 227 
Aemilius Paullus, L., 385, 388, 414 
Aemilius Scaurus, M., 227 
Aeneas, 228, 245, 250, 252, 273, 274, 278, 286, 287, 
289, 315, 330, 450, 454, See also Aineias 
Aequians, 244, 262 
Aequum Faliscum, 238 
Aeria, 183 
Aesernia, 262, 281 
Aesium, 242 
Africa, 56, 88, 90, 98, 109, 112, 113, 119, 135, I5I, 
304, 306, 746, 909, 931, 978, 983, 987, 988, 
990, 991 
and India, 89 
Central, 87, 941, 944, 975 
circumnavigation of, 8, 30, 32, 34, 88, 90, 91, 
103, 106, 996 
East, 90, 91, 815, 905, 924, 930 
Horn of, 53, 89, 930 
North, 24, 56, 86, 90, 98, 120, 170, 203, 514, 
722, 928, 929, 932, 939, 940; 979, 981, 984, 
987; 991, 993 
Roman province of, 119, 167, 335, 986, 987, 
989, 991 
Southern, 70, 90 
sub-Saharan, 6, 32, 929, 975 
trade with, 151, 314, 861, 926 
West, 40, 86, 87, 90, 91, 92, 966, 978, 980 
west coast of, 14, 30, 40, 87, 90, 847, 979, 
980, 985 
Agaios, 495 
Agamedes, 544 
Agamemnon, 17, 330, 383, 405, 444, 447, 452s 
460, 467, 469, 471, 474, 477, 485, 488, 491, 
492, 601, 742, 743, 762, 793, 797 
Baths of, 803 
Agapenor, 844 
Agariste, 576 
Agatharchides of Knidos, 815, 925 
Agathe, 176, 177 
Agathokles, 292, 308, 310, 324, 765, 778, 990 
Agde, 176 
Agedineum, 194 
Agiads, 462 
Agis I, 462 
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Agnoukeras, 956 
Agorakritos, 506 

Agra, 513 

Agraia, 433 

Agraians, 928 
Agranians, 938 
Agricola, Cn. Julius, 178 
Agrippa Postumus, 112 
Agrippa, Baths of, 257 


Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, 235, 274, 454, 489, 


838, 907 
building program of, 256, 508, 749 
in Asia, 749 
in Gaul, 211, 224, 256 
in Germany, 194, 339 
in Iberia, 150, 153 
map of, 130, 174, 211, 235, 240, 958 
Agrippina the elder, 253 
Agrippina the younger, 194, 343 
agrostis, 180 
Agylla, 230 
Ahiqas, 916 
Ahura Mazda, 647, 881 
Aia, 38, 404, 405 
Aiaia, 235 
Aiakids, 388, 389 
Aiakos, 388, 475, 502 
Aianes, 551 
Aias of Lokris, 469, 552, 758 
Aias of Salamis, 368, 502, 525, 842 
Aias, priests of Olbe, 834 
Aias River, 375 
Aias, Memorial and Sanctuary of, 755 
Aidepsos, 551, 584 
Aietes, 20, 38 
Aiga 
Anatolian islands, 771 
in Achaia, 488 
Aigai 
in Achaia, 487, 488, 489 
in Aiolis, 776 
on Euboia, 487, 520 
Aigaiai, 838 
Aigaion. See Aegean 
Aigaion, Mt., 612, 614 
Aigaleon, 453 
Aigaleos, Mt., 504 
Aigeira, 485, 488 
Aigeiros, 773 
Aigeiroussa, 503 
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Aigialeia, in Achaia, 485 
Aigialeia, wife of Diomedes, 330 
Aigialoi, 485 
Aigialos 

on Black Sea, 698 

on Corinthian Gulf, 485 
Aigilips, 591 
Aigimios, 555 
Aigimouros, 113, 321 
Aigina 

city, 475 

island, 474, 475, 502, 504 

mother of Aiakos, 475 
Aiginion, 394 
Aigion, 427, 486, 489, 494, 587 
Aigisthos, 17 
Aigospotamoi, 334, 419 
Aigyptos, 383, 813 
Aigyptos River, 28, 852 
Aigys, 462 
Aiklos, 384, 583 
Ailana, 913, 923, 924 
Ailanitic Recess, 932 
Ainea 

in Macedonia, 405 

in Troad, 761 


Aineias, 144, 405, 751, 764, 777, See also Aeneas 


Ainesippeia, 953 
Ainesisphyra Promontory, 953 
Ainiana, 654 
Ainianians, 51, 555, 577, 682 
Ainios River, 760 
Ainis, 555, 556 
Ainos 
in Thrace, 415, 416, 422 
on Kephallenia, 595 
Aiolian capitals, 761 
Aiolian Islands, 113, 306 


Aiolians, 416, 417, 741, 742, 744, 761, 767, 772, 


776, 787, 805, 840 
Aiolis, 650, 742, 7443 776, 777. 805 
Aiolos, divinity, 19, 22, 319, 401, 450 
Aiolos, islands of, 46 
Aiolos, district, 743 
Aipeia, 456 
Aipy, 445 
Airai, 800 
Aisaros River, 299 
Aischines of Athens, 581, 608 
Aischines of Miletos, 789 


Aigesta, 289, 314 Aischylos, 163, 180, 309, 316, 383, 467, 470, 482, 
Aigestaia, 314, 318 526, 542, 546, 580, 609, 633, 740, 789, 824 
Aigestes, 289 Aisepos, 721, 732; 741, 742, 743. 744» 745; 751s 
Aigeus, 499 759, 760 

Aigiai, 461 Aisis, 225, 241, 266, 332 
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Aisyetes, Mound of, 757 Akritas, 454 
Aisyme, 401 Akrolissos, 374 
Aithalia, 112, 234, 235 Aktaian Apollo and Artemis, Sanctuary of, in 
Aithaloeis River, 609 Troad, 746 
Aithikia, 395 Aktaios, 508 
Aithikians, 391, 395 Akte 
Aithiopia, 28, 35, 36, 65, 71, 77» 352s 924; 936, 942, early name for Attika, 497 
944, 970 in Argolid, 495 
Cornelius Gallus and, 973 Aktike, 508 
customs of, 974 Aktion, 390, 591 
mountains in, 88 Akyphas, 555, 566 
products from, 933 Alabanda, 821, 
Aithiopians, 6, 29, 32, 34, 83, 85, 94, 441, 913, 934,  alabes, 977 
942; 967, 971, 973, 997 Alaisa, 314 
and attack on Romans, 973 Alalia, 235 
products from, 854 Alalkomenai 
racial characteristics of, 855 in Boiotia, 523, 529, 534, 535 
Western, 30, 109, 981 on Asteria, 596 
Aitna, city, 309, 317 Alazonians, 706 
Aitna, Mt., 45, 277, 279, 309, 317, 781 Alazonios River, 643, 645 
death on, 318 Alba Fucens, 266 
Aitolia, 426, 428, 429, 560, 579, 589-92, 598, Alba Helviorum, 189 
599, 602 Alba Longa, 245, 248 
Aitolians, 223, 291, 396, 451, 554, 555) 556, 588, 597, Albania, 336, 644-7, 648, 671, 712 
599, GOI Albanians, 644, 645, 646, 654 
Akakesion, 353 Albanus, 245, 248, 252, 256, 260, 261, 264, 265 
Akalandros River, 325 Albia, 370 
Akamas Albicians, 204 
town on Cyprus, 844 Albieians, 204 
Akamas, son of Theseus, 845 Albinga, 202 
Akanthos Albingaunon, 202 
in Egypt, 964 Albinovanus Pedo, 342 
in Macedonia, 407 Albioikians, 204 
Akara, 224 Albion Intemelion, 202 
Akarnan, 588, 592 Albis, 15, 116, 339, 341, 342, 343, 346 
Akarnania, 49, 429, 560, 579, 588, 591, 592, 595, Albula springs, 263 
598, 599, 600, 602 Alchaidamnos, 903 
Akarnanians, 426, 597, 600, 601, 603 Aleian Plain, 837 
Akesines River, 854, 857 Aleision, Hill of, 435 
Akidon River, 444 Aleisios River, 436 
Akiris River, 301 Alesia, 190 
Akisilene, 678 Aletes, 495 
Akko, 122, 910 Aletia, 326 
Akonai, 697 Aletrium, 261 
Akontia, 147 Alex River, 297 
Akontion, Mt., 538 Alexander I of Macedonia, 403 
Akousilaos of Argos, 609 Alexander I of Molossia, 249, 292, 324 
Akra, in Bosporos, 635 Alexander IV, 667, 948 
Akragas, 305, 313, 316 Alexander Balas, 901 
Akraiai, 437, 460 Alexander Jannaios, 917 
Akraiphion, 533 Alexander Lynchos, 797 
Akrathooi, 408 Alexander of Abounteichos, 699 
Akrathos, 408 Alexander of Aitolia, 723 
Akresthooi, 408 Alexander (Paris), 35, 756, 909, 955 
Akrisios, 542 Alexander Philalethes, 739 
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Alexander the Great, 15, 48, 60, 65, 72, 87, 231, 
234, 345, 403, 418, 422, 506, 515, 650, 653, 
654, 657, 660, 663, 666, 673, 682, 689, 722, 
729, 738. 745» 748. 750, 765, 780, 789, 795, 
796, 825, 827, 828, 834, 836, 837, 838, 856, 
862, 876, 877, 879, 890, 894, 924 
ancestry of, 387, 393, 605, 850, 854 
and Amastris, 698 
and Ammon, 42, 398, 968 
and Arabia, 34, 40, 890, 921, 924 
and Aristotle, 408, 586 
and art, 749, 797, 818 
and Baktria, 664, 665, 666, 667, 668, 856 
and Egypt, 845, 946 
and Eratosthenes, 72 
and Euphrates, 70, 898 
and geography, 18, 55, 61, 66, 68, 630, 650, 655, 
680, 682, 850 
and India, 69, 70, 345, 848, 851, 852, 853, 856, 
857, 865, 867, 868 
and Indos voyage, 858, 859 
and Jason, 40 
and Kappadokia, 692 
and Media, 675, 676 
and Phoenicia, 904, 909, 913 
and return west, 872, 873, 875 
and Rome, 646, 843 
and Southern Levant, 915, 917, 918 
and Strabo, 61, 750, 856, 940 
and Syria, 908 
and Thracian expedition, 354, 359, 378 
and Tigris, 80 
and Troy, 111, 753, 754 
at Babylon, 881, 888, 991 
at Gaugamela, 887 
in Persis, 880 
tomb of, 948, 
Alexander, father of Chrysippos, 833 
Alexander, Tomb of, 756 
Alexandreion, 917 
Alexandria, 10, 16, 28, 37, 48, 52, 60, 78, 79, 82, 89, 
90, 91, 100, 103, II5, 120, 121, 122, 220, 256, 
259, 352, 613, 674, 791, 795; 803, 806, 814, 
815, 820, 832, 844, 877, 901, JIL, 924, 931, 935, 
936; 938; 942, 946, 947, 949, 950; 951; 9525 
954s 956, 957, 963, 979s 992, 995 
Alexandria (festival), 800 
Alexandria Among the Arians, 661, 663, 875 
Alexandria Among the Paropamisadians, 876 
Alexandria By Issos, 838 
Alexandria Eschate, 660, 666 
Alexandria in Arachosia, 61, 663, 849 
Alexandria Troas, 122, 748, 753, 756, 761 
Alexandria, Mt., 763 
Alexarchos, 407 
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Algidus, 260 
Alinda, 817 
Alkaios of Mytilene, 33, 531, 755, 757; 773» 


775 
Alkestis, 568 
Alkibiades, 516, 606 
Alkmaion of Kroton, 300 
Alkmaion, son of Amphiaraos, 391, 394, 588, 
592, 601 
Alkman, 36, 461, 739 
Alkomenai, 394 
Alkyonian Sea, 429 
Allifae, 263 
Allobrogians, 183, 184 
al-Mina, 583, 899, 900 
Alope 
in Lokris, 552 
in Thessaly, 564, 706 
in Troad, 707 
Alope, places so named, 555, 706 
Alopekia, 634 
Alopekonnesos, 417 
Aloros, 404 
Alpheios River, 49, 306, 312, 319, 430, 431, 432, 
435» 437» 440; 442, 445, 446, 448, 450, 489, 
491, 493 
Alpheios (god), 438 
Alpis, 63, 202 
Alps, 63, 117, 172, 174, 175, 178, 202-13, 215, 
218, 225, 226, 228, 338, 339, 340, 344, 
346, 357 
Alsium, 237 
Altinum, 220 
Alyattes, 543, 635, 782 
Alybians, 706 
Alyzia, 588, 589, 592, 598 
Amadokos II, 415 
Amaltheia, 145, 597 
Amanian Gates, 838, 900 
Amanirenas, 974 
Amanos 
mountains, 670, 838, 839, 900, 901, 902 
river, 897 
Amardians, 654, 656 
Amarynthos, 585, 586 
Amaseia, 367, 649, 658, 702, 707, 710, 711, 715, 
716, 770, 897 
Amasia River, 340, 342, 343 
Amasis, 792. 
Amastris, city, 698 
Amastris, dynast, 698 
Amathos, 430, 439 
Amathous 
in Lakonia, 460 
on Cyprus, 843 
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Amazons, 648, 649, 650, 698, 700, 702, 706, 707, 
731, 787 
Ambarvia, 246 
Ambelakia, 501 
amber, 96, 201, 223, 347 
Ambianians, 194, 211 
Amblada, 728 
Ambrakia, 390, 588, 591 
Ambrakian Gulf, 338, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
394. 400, 425, 426, 556, 588, 
Ambronians, 181 
Ambrysos, 547 
Amenanos River, 266 
Amenophis III, 969 
Ameria 
in Pontos, 712 
in Umbria, 242 
Amisos, 58, 62, 63, 115, 367, 697, 702, 703, 708, 
835, 840 
Amiternina, 269 
Amiternum, 243, 244, 269 
Amitrochates, 62 
Ammon, 42, 46, 953, 964, 967, 968, 969, 992, 
996 
Ammon Balithon, 990 
Ammonia, 953 
Amnias River, 716 
Amnisos, 614 
Amomum, 895 
Amon-Re, 976 
Amorgos, 626 
Amorion, 734 
Ampelite, 375 
Ampelos, 627, 791 
Amphaxitis, 422 
Amphiale, Cape, 503 
Amphiareion 
at Oropos, 511, 516 
at Thebes, 518 
Amphidamas, killed by Agamemnon, 405 
Amphidamas, leader at Chalkis, 586 
Amphidolia, 445 
Amphidolis, 435 
Amphigeneia, 445 
Amphilochians, 391 
Amphilochos 
in Greece, 391 
in Iberia, 152 
Amphilochos (hero), 152, 391, 829, 837 
Amphimachos, 432 
Amphimalla, 612 
Amphion, 455, 520, 530 
Amphipolis, 354, 387, 401, 408, 409, 411, 414 
Amphissa, 541, 553 
Amphissene, 679 
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amphitheater, 132, 188, 218, 224, 242, 259, 326, 
330, 807, 950 
Amphitryon, 598 
Amphrysos River, 564, 567 
Amydon, 404 
Amyklai, 459, 462, 463, 466 
Amyklaion, 322 
Amymone, 467 
Amymone, Spring of, 470 
Amynandros, 556 
Amyntas (topographer), 72 
Amyntas III of Macedonia, 393 
Amyntas of Galatia, 702, 724, 726, 727, 735, 
833, 998 
Amythaon, 471 
Amythaonia, 471 
Amyzon, 820 
Anaboura, 728 
Anacharsis, 354, 356, 854 
Anagnia, 262 
Anagrana, 938 
Anahita, 647, 684, 714 
Anaia, divinity, 887 
Anaia, Ionian island, 793 
Anakreon, 799 
Anaktorion, 390, 588, 589, 591, 598 
Anamoleia, 548 
Anaphe, 39, 621 
Anariake, 654 
Anas, 124, 127, 128, 130, 131, 134, 140, 159 
Anatolia, 9, 57, 115, 118, 217, 349, 443, 499, 605, 
628, 648, 670, 672, 685, 686, 691, 695, 698, 
699, 708, 720, 732, 735. 753» 77% 777. 7845 
820, 824, 828, 829, 836, 839, 841, 884, 
886, 905 
boundaries in, 33, 685, 720, 729, 840 
coast of, 114, 122, 382, 385, 425, 571, 579, 596, 
639, 699, 704, 744, 800, 810, 824, 829 
cults of, 605, 606, 647, 687, 690, 711, 735, 739, 
805, 849 
distances across, 58, 835 
eastern, 118, 119, 632, 658, 670, 671, 709 
ethnic groups of, 686, 839 
Keltic migrations into, 51, 185, 187, 840 
Kimmerian invasion, 9, 20, 51, 635, 782, 805 
northern, 411, 694, 696, 709, 722, 723, 741, 
753. 778 
Persian control of, 335 
Romans in, 693, 779 
Skythian invasion of, 51 
south central, 42 
southern, 56, 615, 627, 629, 656, 670, 685, 710, 
721, 730, 736, 768, 782, 783, 786, 812, 815, 
817, 826, 830, 831, 839, 973 
Strabo and, 106, 712 
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Anatolia (cont.) antakaios, 362. 
western, 104, 348, 424, 649, 683, 692, 706, 731, | Antalkidas, Peace of, 334 
741; 742, 743. 767» 772, 778, 852 Antandros, 765 
Anaua, 734 Antemnae, 246, 263 
Anauros River, 570 Antenor, 41, 144, 152, 217, 219, 764 
Anaxagoras, 419, 803 Anthedon, 520, 521, 525, 529 
Anaxarchos of Abdera, 754 Anthedonia, 521 
Anaxenor, 806 Antheia, 456 
Anaxikrates of Magnesia, 806 Anthela, 542, 559 
Anaxikrates of Rhodes, 32, 923, 924, Anthemousia, 895 
Anaxilaos, 293, 295, 308 Anthes, 816 
Anaxilas, 294 Anthrakes, 869 
Anaximenes of Lampsakos, 748, 788 Antigoneia 
Anaximenes of Miletos, 348, 789, 803 in Syria, 898 
Anchiale in Troad, 753, 756, 761 
in Kilikia, 834 Antigonids, 569 
in Thrace, 381 Antigonos I, 688, 722, 753, 756, 802, 803, 818, 
Anchoe, 523 834, 898 
Ancus Marcius, 254 Antigonos II, 49, 490, 501 
Andeira, 767 Antigonos of Karystos, 587 
Andeiros River, 759 Antikasion, Mt., 901 
Andetrion, 373 Antikeites, 634, 636 
Andizetians, 371 Antikinolis, 699 
Andragoras, 661 Antikleides, 231 
Andriake, 381 Antikragos, Mt., 824 
Andriklos, Mt., 831 Antikyra 
Andriskos, 414 in Phokis, 540, 546, 547, 550, 566 
Androkles, 787, 794 on Malaic Gulf, 558, 566 
Andromache, 563, 754 Antikyra Bay, 546, 547 
Andromachos of Tauromenion, 307 Antilibanos Mtns., 905, 908 
Andromeda, 36, 626, 912 Antilochos, 755 
Andron of Halikarnassos, 615 Antimachos of Kolophon, 440 
Andronikos of Rhodes, 814 Antimenidas, 774 
Andros, 407, 408, 409, 625 Antimnestos, 294 
Androsthenes, 137, 921 Antioch 
Anemoreia, 548 in Mygdonia, 894 
Anemourion near Pisidia, 711, 727, 735 
cape (eastern), 832 on the Maiandros, 784 
cape (western), 831, 842 on the Orontes, 848, 871, 896, 898, 900 
city, 831 Antiochos (Euenous), 315 
Angdistis, 605, 725 Antiochos Hierax, 905 
Anigros, 441, 442 Antiochos I, 60, 664, 675, 735, 736, 784, 807, 
Anio, 246, 255, 256, 263, 264, 266 821, 896 
Anio Vetus, 256 Antiochos II, 737, 913 
Ankaios, 786 Antiochos III, 272, 335, 656, 679, 683, 693, 735, 
Ankon, 215, 266, 267, 332, 371 753. 777. 807, 893, 905 
Ankore, 722 Antiochos IV, 507, 838, 893, 894, 899, 955 
Ankyra Antiochos VII, 912 
in Abaeitis, 733 Antiochos VIII, 829, 900, 902, 904 
in Galatia, 724 Antiochos X, 898 
in Phrygia, 724 Antiochos XIII, 336, 693 
Annaeus Seneca, L., 131 Antiochos of Asklaon, 912 
Annikeris of Kyrene, 995 Antiochos of Syracuse, 214, 287, 290, 303, 322, 333 
Ansedonia, 237 Antiochos, king of the Orestians, 392 


Antaios, 984 Antiope, 520 
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Antipatros Derbetes, 726 
Antipatros of Macedonia, 565 
Antipatros of Sidon, 812 
Antipatros of Tarsos, 836 
Antipatros of Thessalonikeia, 887 
Antipatros of Tyre, 910 
Antipatros, son of Sisis, 709 
Antiphanes, 40, 52, 92, 411 
Antiphellos, 826 
Antiphemas, 316 
Antiphilos, Harbor, 928 
Antiphos, 578, 628, 
Antiphrai, 953 
antipodes, 11 
Antipolis, 175, 177, 182, 203 
Antirrhion, 553, 599 
Antissa, 49, 775 
Antitauros, 670, 687, 688 
Antium, 248, 249, 250 
Antonia Tryphaina, 710 
Antonius Musa, 535 
Antonius Polemo, M., 710 
Antonius, C., brother of triumvir, 372 
Antonius, C., uncle of triumvir, 594 
Antonius, L., brother of trumivir, 238 
Antonius, L., grandson of triumvir, 178 
Antonius, Marcus, triumvir, 13, 133, 259, 357, 392, 
454» 458, 644, 654, 674, 696, 714, 791, 806, 
819, 846, 871, 900, 981 
and Actium, 358, 390, 489, 634, 718, 838, 949 
and Armenia, 336, 671, 673, 674, 677, 679, 681, 
684, 903 
and assassins of Caesar, 132, 411, 732 
and Fulvia, 162 
and Herod the Great, 391 
and Kleopatra VII, 673, 713, 755, 807, 831, 834, 
835. 949, 951, 955, 983, 994 
and Mutina, 190, 224 
and settlement of East, 633, 634, 673, 686, 689, 
694, 702, 709, 715, 724, 737, 796, 820, 835, 
836, 904, 919 
in Armenia, 106, 897 
Antonius, M., grandfather of triumvir, 222, 616, 
814, 821 
Antron, 567 
Antron, Ass of, 567 
ants, 62, 475, 860, 862, 931 
Aonia, 514 
Aonian Plain, 514, 532 
Aonians, 514, 532 
Aoos, 375; 376 
Aornos 
in India, 850 
in Italy, 273 
Aorsians, 651 


Apama, 660, 661, 720, 736, 902 
Apameia, 829 
in Galatia, 727, 734 
in Parthyaia, 675 
in Phrygia, 736, 738, 739, 783 
in Syria, 33, 902, 903, 906 


Peace of, 693, 735, 753. 779, 824, 832 


personal name, 720 
Apassiakians, 660 
Apatouria, 636 
Apatouron, 636 
Apeliotes, 27 
Apelles of Athens, 16 
Apelles, painter, 796, 797, 818 
Apellikon, 765, 799 
Apennine Mountain, 209, 210 
Aphamiotians, 859 
Aphetai, 569 
Aphidna 

in Attika, 506, 508, 509 

in Lakonia, 458 
Aphnitis, 49 
Aphrodisias, 734 
Aphrodision 

in Narbonitis, 174, 175 

on Cyprus, 842 
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Aphrodite, 174, 250, 526, 573, 592, 607, 958, 968 


Akraia, 842 
Anchorage of, 926 
Apatouros, 636 
Arsinoé, 955 
at Corinth, 479, 480 
at Memphis, 963 
City of, 958, 970 
in art, 483, 622, 797, 818 
in Karia, 734 
in Sicily, 315 
Kastnietis, 573 
Kolias, 510 
Neleia, 570 
on Cyprus, 843, 845 
Paphian, 844, 907 
Aphroditopolites Nome, 964 
Apia, Plain of, 772 
Apiola, 248 
Apis, 953 
Apis bull, 961, 963 
apocope, 461 


Apollo, 239, 279, 3545 437, 473 482, 582, 588, 604, 
606, 627, 697, 736, 762, 775, 794s 825, 837 


Aigletes, 621 

and Kourion, 844 
and Siphnos, 622 
as Horus, 970 

at Abai, 547, 580 
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Apollo (cont.) 

at Aktion, 390, 746 

at Amyklai, 459 

at Apollonia (coastal Thrace), 380 

at Boiotian Delion, 516 

at Daphne, 899 

at Delion, 466 

at Didyma, 667, 787, 788, 968 

at Eretria, 585 

at Killa, 768 

at Klazomenai, 803 

at Mt. Ptoion, 533 

at Patara, 825 

at Phanai, 801 

at Thornax, 461 

City of, 969, 970 

Epikourios, 444, 503 

festival of, at Amyklaion, 322 

Kataonian, 688 

Klarios, 797 

Laphrios, 598 

Lykeios, 507 

of Delphi, 176, 540, 541, 544, 545, 

on coins, 776 

on Delos, 466, 546, 622, 623 

on Leukas, 592 

on Prepesinthos, 623 

Oulios, 788 

Pythios, 519 

sculpture of, 380 

Selinountian, 581 

Smintheus, 761, 762, 

Sminthian, 625 

the Locust God, 769 

Thymbraian, 757 

Tilphossian, 534, 535 
Apollodoros of Artemita, 15, 50, 107, 655, 669, 

675, 848 
Apollodoros of Athens, 29, 37; 351, 353. 397. 433» 
447; 498, 502, 525, 707, 839, 840 

Apollodoros of Pergamon, 779 
Apollonia 

in coastal Thrace, 380, 381 

in Epeiros, 405, 550 

in Illyria, 375, 385, 392, 420, 579 

in Kyrenaia, 993, 995 

in Macedonia, 408 

in Mesopotamia, 675 

in Phrygia, 734 

in Syria, 902 

near Pergamon, 779, 780 

on the Rhyndakos, 732 
Apolloniatis 

district of Assyria, 675 

lake, 732, 733 


Apollonides of Horapion, 364, 678 
Apollonion Promontory, 987 
Apollonios Malakos, 814, 821 
Apollonios Molon, 810, 814, 821 
Apollonios Mys, 801 
Apollonios of Kition, 843 
Apollonios of Kyrene, 820, 995 
Apollonios of Rhodes, 17, 815 
Apollonios of Tyana, 690 
Apollonios of Tyre, 910 
Apollonios the Stoic, 808 
Apollonis, 780 
apostema, 11 
Appia, Aqua, 256 
Appia, Via, 248, 251, 252, 256, 260, 261, 270, 271, 
2779, 281, 324, 326, 327, 329 
Apple Harbor, 928 
Apsynthis, 422 
Apsyrtides, 113, 372 
Apsyrtos, 372 
Aptera, 618 
Apulia, 270, 302, 321-33, 813 
Apulian Teanum, 332 
Aquae Albulae, 263 
Aquae Apollinaris, 240 
Aquae Sinuessae, 253 
Aquae Statiellae, 226 
Aquae Tarbellicae, 189 
Aquae Tauri, 240 
aqueducts 
Greek, 770 
Roman, 256, 266 
Aquileia, 40, 210, 212, 221, 227, 344, 370, 371 
Aquinum, 260 
Aquitania, 158, 173, 187—90, 211 
Aquitanian Gulf, 117 
Arabia, 40, 103, 119, 336, 352, 632, 693, 854, 895, 
897, 908, 913, 920, 921, 922—40, 959, 962 
Aelius Gallus and, 12, 107, 885, 935, 972, 973 
and Alexander, 40, 890, 
and aromatics, 728, 873, 879, 913, 933, 939 
and Eratosthenes, 71, 77, 885 
ethnology of, 939 
Fortunate, 34, 77, 920 
Arabian Gulf, 29, 32, 40, 111, 121, 934 
Arabians, 35, 583, 889, 938, 997 
Arabos, 35 
Arachosia, 61, 62, 660, 663, 849, 874, 875 
Arachotians, 660 
Aradians, 583, 906 
Arados 
in Phoenicia, 904, 905, 906 
on Persian Gulf, 36, 921 
Aragos River, 643 
Araithyrea, 478, 484 
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Arakynthos, 589, 599, 603 

Aral Sea, 66, 652, 655, 656, 660, 680, 1012 

Aram, 35 

Araphenidian Halai, 511 

Arapsis, 935 

Arar, 184, 186, 190, 191, 193 

Ararat, Mt., 671 

Ararene, 938 

Arateion, 487 

Aratos of Sikyon, 485, 487, 490 

Aratos of Soloi, 7, 17, 94, 109, 488, 617, 833 

Aratthos River, 390, 394 

Arauris, 177, 179 

Arausio, 183, 186 

Araxene Plain, 678, 682 

Araxes, 631, 645, 656, 659, 673, 678, 679, 682, 880 

Araxos, 428, 432, 452, 490 

Arbela, 73, 886 

Arbis River, 872 

Archaianax, 365 

Archeanax, 757 

Archedemos of Tarsos, 836 

Archelaos, commander of Mithridates VI, 713 

Archelaos of Athens, 803 

Archelaos of Kappadokia, 336, 463, 686, 689, 690, 
694, 709, 710, 71, 714, 715, 833 

Archelaos of Macedonia, 356, 403, 404 

Archelaos, priest at Komana, 713, 951 

Archelaos, son of priest at Komana, 713 

Archemachos of Euboia, 603 

Archias, bounty hunter, 474 

Archias of Corinth, 309, 310, 482 

Archilochos, 410, 412, 416, 596, 625, 805, 806 

Archimedes, 45, 46, 139, 861, 972 

Archonidas, 314 

Archytas, 324 

arctic, 69, 123 

arctic circle, 7, 85, 123 

Arcturus, 121, 852 

Ardaians, 369, 377, 378 

Ardanis, 35, 995 

Ardanixis, 35, 995 

Ardea, 245, 250 

Ardia, 369 

Ardiaians, 373, 374, 379. 399 

Ardouenna, 195 

Areas, 403 

Arecomicians, 184, 185 

Areios Didymos, 832 

Arelate, 179 

Arene, 441, 443, 457 

Ares, 590, 687 

Aretas IV, 935, 939 

Arete of Kyrene, 995 

Aretas, regional ruler, 938 
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Arethousa 
in Chalkis, 587 
in Macedonia, 411, 902 
in Syracuse, 312, 437 
in Syria, 902, 903 
Argaios, 688, 690 
Arganthonion, 720 
Arganthonios, 145, 804 
Argeadians, 401 
Argeisa, 575 
Argennon, 791, 800 
Argestes, 27, 498 
Argilos, 409 
Arginousai, 771 
Argissa, 575 
Argive Hera, on Silaris River, 283, 285 
Argive Heraion, 471, 472, 587 
Argive Plain, 469, 470, 472, 476 
Argives, 238, 391, 449, 467, 468, 471, 472; 476, 
477, 480, 484, 518, 628, 819, 828, 837, 843 
Argo, 20, 39, 142, 443, 569, 647 
Argolid, 49, 55, 394, 427, 466-78, 484, 486, 495, 
566, 622 
Argonauts, 20, 37, 381, 402, 419, 431, 442, 454, 536, 
574» 577. 609, 621, 637, 697, 700, 704, 720, 
733, 786 
and Adriatic, 338, 372, 587 
and Homer, 20, 38 
and Iolkos, 569 
and Kolchis, 641 
in Adriatic, 222, 223 
in Africa, 992 
in west, 235 
Argoos Harbor, 234 
Argos, 329, 463, 824 
Achaian, 463, 468 
Amphilochian, 375, 391, 588, 601 
Gulf of, 467, 473, 476, 493 
Hippion, 222, 329 
Tasos, 468 
in Kappadokia, 688 
in Peloponnesos, 22, 55, 330, 383, 451, 452, 460, 
467, 468, 469, 471, 477, 491; 495, 519, 550; 
573s 575, 608, 676 
Pelasgian, 231, 561, 562 
Argousa, 575 
Argyria, 761 
Argyrippa, 329 
Argyrouskians, 248 
Aria, 67, 663, 872, 875 
Ariadne, 843 
Ariane, 71, 74, 76, 850, 872—7 
Arians, 657 
Ariarathes IIT, 686 
Ariarathes IV, 693 
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Ariarathes V, 689, 690, 691, 692 

Ariarathes VIII, 693 

Ariarathes IX, 689 

Aricia, 264, 265 

Aridaios, 948 

Arima Mtns., 781 

Arimaspeians, 21 

Arimazes, Mt., 667 

Ariminum, 215, 224, 225, 227, 241 

Arimous, 783 

Ariobarzanes I, 687, 693, 716 

Ariobarzanes II, 508 

Arion, horse of Adrastos, 519 

Arion of Lesbos, 460, 775 

Arios River, 663 

Ariousia, 802. 

Arisbe, 750 

Arisbos River, 750 

Aristarche, 176 

Aristarchos of Samos, 9 

Aristarchos of Samothrake, 17, 29, 182, 502, 
766, 809 

Aristeas, 21, 747, 792. 

Aristeides of Athens, 531 

Aristeides of Thebes, 483 

Aristion, 510 

Aristippos of Kyrene, 994 

Aristoboulos I, 917 

Aristoboulos II, 917, 919 

Aristoboulos of Kassandreia, 60, 655, 667, 852, 
853, 873, 890, 904 

Aristodemos of Nysa, 809 

Aristogeiton, 518 

Aristokles of Rhodes, 815 

Ariston of Chios, 16 

Ariston of Ioulis, 625 

Ariston of Rhegion, 297 

Ariston the Peripatetic, 819 

Aristonikos of Pergamon, 804 

Aristonikos the grammarian, 34, 35 

Aristopatra, 860 

Aristophanes, 478 

Aristos of Salamis, 842, 880 

Aristoteles of Thera, 994 


Arkesilaos, 16, 771 
Arkeuthos River, 900 
Arkonnesos 
near Halikarnassos, 817 
near Lebedos, 799 
Arktooros, 733 
Armene, 699 


Armenia, 118, 336, 629, 639, 644, 645, 647, 665, 
670, 671, 672, 674, 675, 677—84, 694, 703, 


710, 774, 833, 891, 972 
Lesser, 106, 704, 709 
Armenia Devicta, 674 
Armenian Gates, 71, 73 
Armenian Mountains, 71, 75 


Armenians, 35, 336, 654, 673, 677, 678, 681, 682, 


683, 766, 894, 895, 897 
Armenos, 647, 681 
Arminius, 190, 340, 343 
Arne 
in Boiotia, 49, 533, 534, 575 
in Thessaly, 533 
Arnus, 226, 233 
Aroma, 808 
Arotria, 585 
Aroukians, 248 
Aroupinoi, 371 
aroura, 943 
Arpi, 329 
Arretium, 227, 228, 233, 238, 240 
Arrhabaios, 386, 393 
Arrian, 59 
Arsakes I of Parthyaia, 660, 661, 662, 897 
Arsakes of Pontos, 715 
Arsene, 680 
arsenikon, 877 
Arsinoé IL, 599, 778, 806, 825, 830, 955, 960, 
966, 993 
Arsinoé IV, 846 
Arsinoé 
cities in Egypt, 925, 930, 960, 966 
cities in Kilikia, 830, 831 
cities on Cyprus, 843, 844 
in Aitolia, 599 
in Kyrenaia, 993 


Aristotle, 17, 176, 198, 250, 290, 297, 324, 352, 384, 
408, 499, 580, 586, 666, 694, 703, 706, 707, 
754» 765» 767, 774s 799, 802, 814, 855, 861, 
869, 948 

Aristotle of Chalkis, 584 

Aristoxenos, 17, 324 

Arkadia, 231, 287, 353, 428, 432, 4345 435, 437, 438, 
444; 451, 462, 470, 473, 481, 485, 490-5, 566, 
574» 583, 654, 730, 772 

Arkadians, 329, 462 

Arkamani-Qo, 976 


name for Ephesos, 794 
on Cyprus, 844 
Arsinoites Nome, 964 
Arsinos, 470 
Arsites, 921 
Artabazos, 736 
Artabrians, 110, 139, 148 
Cape of the, 125 
Artabrians Harbor of the, 171 
Artagerai, 679 
Artakaena, 663 
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Artake, 733, 743 
Artakene, 887 
Artavasdes II, 674, 684, 897 
Artavasdes, Armenian king, 679 
Artaxata, 678, 679, 681 
Artaxerxes II, 334, 914 
Artaxias I, 679, 683 
Artaxias II, 684 
Artaxias III, 710 
Artayktes, 418 
Artemidoros of Ephesos, 98, 114, 125, 142, 151, 163, 
196, 299, 565, 603, 795, 800, 822, 839, 930 
Artemidoros of Knidos, 816 
Artemidoros of Tarsos, 837 
Artemis, 130, 154, I81, 325, 459, 546, 607, 684, 690, 
788, 798, 810, 825, 893, 904 
Aitolian, 223 
Alpheionia, 438 
at Aktion, 746 
at Amarynthos, 585 
at Amyzon, 820 
at Aulis, 516 
at Bargylia, 819 
at Brauron, 509 
at Daphne, 899 
at Pygela, 793, 797 
at Skillous, 439, 489 
Elaphia, 438 
Grove of, 763 
Koloe, 781 
Laphria, 598 
Leukophryne, 805 
Limaion, 458 
Limnatis, 294 
Nemydian, 436 
of Astyra, 751 
of Ephesos, 176, 177, 781, 793, 794, 797 
on Crete, 617 
on Delos, 622 
on Korkyra, 400 
Ortheia, 458 
Pergaia, 828 
Sarpedonian, 839 
Tauric, 265, 363, 458, si 
Tauropolion, 793 
Tauropolis, 511 
Artemisia the elder, 816 
Artemisia the younger, 816, 817 
Artemision Promontory, 810 
Artemita, places so named, 49, 107, 669, 891, 
892 
Artimedes, 294 
Arum, 981 
Arvacians, 159 
Arvernians, 187, 189, 266 
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Asandros, 367, 637, 779 
asbestos, 505, 583 
Asbystians, 119 
Asculum Picenum, 268 
Asea, 319, 437 
Ashoka, 864, 865 
Asia, 118, 629, 753, 782, 905, 909, 996 
and Alexander the Great, 668, 745, 750, 
856, 921 
as continent, 54, 627, 743, 924, 941 
as synonym for Anatolia, 115 
limits of, 30, 32, 54; 96, 99; 338, 365, 632, 635, 
656, 708 
meadow of, 808 
Roman province of, 692, 726, 770, 774 
779, 804 
trade routes across, 66 
Asians, 658 
Asiarchs, 806, 807 
Asinaian Gulf, 454 
Asine 
in Messenia, 454 
in the Argolid, 454, 472 
Asinius Pollio, 131, 163, 192 
Asios divinity, 808 
Asios, uncle of Hektor, 697 
Aska, 938 
Askalon, 774, 912, 920 
Askania, 721, 841 
Askanian Lake, 718, 721, 722 
Askanios, commander at Troy, 721 
Askanios, son of Aineias, 764 
Asklepiades, physician, 723 
Asklepiadians, 566 
Asklepieion 
at Carthage, 988 
at Epidauros, 474 
in Achaia, 487 
of Lysimachos, 759 
on Kos, 818 
Asklepios, 331, 455, 461, 474, 566, 572, 573, 617, 
699, 805 
statue of, 432, 725 
Asklepios, Grove of, 908 
Askre, 527, 528, 534, 778 
Asopos 
river in Boiotia, 525, 526, 529, 531 
river in Corinthia, 484 
river in Trachis, 558, 566 
river on Paros, 484 
town in Lakonia, 461 
Aspaneus, 763 
Aspendos, 573, 828 
asphalt, 892, 918, 919 
Asphaltitis, Lake, 918 
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Aspiones, 665 
Aspis 

Aegean island, 799 

in Africa, 321 

in Kyrenaia, 992 

near Carthage, 990 
Aspledon, 536, 537 
Asporenon, 775 
Aspourgianians, 637 
Aspourgos, 364 
Assakanos, 852, 857 
asses, 361 
Assos, 763, 767, 770; 773 
Assyria, 356, 675, 682, 698, 714, 782, 834, 835, 878, 

885—97, 898, 916 

Assyria (town), 698 
Asta, 129, 133, 134 
Astaboras River, 927, 975 
Astakenian Gulf, 598, 719, 720 
Astakos 

in Akarnania, 598 

in Bithynia, 719 
Astapous River, 975 
Astasobas River, 975 
Asteria, 49, 595 
Asterion, 563, 574 
Asteris, 595 
Asteropaios, 412 
Astigis, 132 
astronomy, IO, II, 13, 75, 109, 723, 910 
Asturians, 147 
Astyages, 672, 675, 880 
Astyocheia, 433 
Astypalaia 

Aegean island, 627 

on Kos, 818 
Astypalaia, Promontory of, 819 
Astypalaians, 758 
Astyra, 751, 763, 769 
At the Marshes, 959 
Atabyris, 814 
Atagis, 209 
Atalante 

in Attika, 504, 551 

off Euboia, 50, 504, 551 
Atargatis, 896 
Atarneus, 763, 770 
Atarneus Under Pitane, 771 
Atax, 179, 187 
Ateas, 362 
Atella, 280 
Ateporix, 715 
Aternus River, 268, 269 
Atesinos, 209 
Atesis, 218 
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Athaimenes of Argos, 619 
Athamania, 556 
Athamanians, 384, 556 
Athena, 19, 291, 436, 440, 508, 604, 
969 
Alea, 431, 493 
at Alalkomenai, 534 
at Halai, 520 
at Ilion, 753 
at Itonos, 568 
at Lindos, 814 
at Mykenai, 472 
at Onougnatos, 460 
at Pedasos, 768 
at Side, 828 
at Sigeion, 755, 757 
at Syrian Herakleia, 900 
in art, 488, sor, 505, 700, 758, 791 
in Egypt, 957, 970 
in Iberia, 143, 151 
in Italy, 301, 325, 330 
Itonia, 523, 530, 534, 573 
Nedousia, 455 
Nedousian, 625 
on Sicily, 313 
Polias, 302, 503 
Skillounta, 438 
Skiras, 503 
Skirias, sor 
Athenai Diades, 581 
Athenai, in Boiotia, 523 
Athenaion 
at Bay of Naples, 270, 278, 283, 286 
at Smyrna, 787 
Athenaios of Seleukeia, 832 
Athenais, 801 
Athenian comedy, 384 
Athenian Eretria, 585 
Athenian pottery, 365, 438 
Athenian scholarship, 509 
Athenians, 276, 297, 334, 350, 365, 384, 401, 
408, 410, 415, 418, 419, 425, 428, 445, 453, 
459» 477; 498; 516, 523, 526, 548, 558, 565, 571, 
581, 582, 583, 594, 608, 609, 622, 624, 719, 
745 747» 755» 763» 767. 771s 7743 777» 7875 
789, 792, 800, 801, 817, 840 
and Aigina, 475 
and King Minos, 615 
and Salamis, 502, 503 
in Italy, 301 
in Sicily, 271, 276, 289 
Athenion of Athens, 624 
Athenodoros Kordylion, 836 
Athenodoros of Tarsos, 4, 9, 44, 45, 46, 96, 836, 
939» 940 
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Athenokles, 702 
Athens, 57, 232, 247, 348, 353, 380, 408, 415, 474, 
497, 499, 502, 504, 505, 508, 510, 512, 517, 
546; 549; 622, 647, 649, 676, 692, 757, 766, 
803, 872, 957, 971, 985, 988, 994 
art in, 380, 448, 506, 512, 628, 635, 769 
commerce of, 365, 366, 737, 773 
Eratosthenes in, 16 
historians of, 231, 498 
latitude of, 54, 75, 
Athos, 407, 408, 795 
Athribis, 958 
Athribites Nome, 958 
Athroula, 938 
Athyras River, 420 
Atintanians, 392 
Atlantic, 6, 8, 98, 117, 127, 129, 134, 137, 147, 149, 
161, 169, 173, 922, 978, 979, 988, 991 
and Aithiopians, 31 
and Blessed Islands, 141 
and Homer, 142 
and Odysseus, 25 
and Phoenicians, 36 
routes to, 158, 179, 186, 630 
Atlantis, 52, 92, 93, 128 
Atlas, Mt., 30, 979, 982 
Atlas, Pillars of, 169 
Atmonians, 360 
Atouria, 886 
Atrax, 575 
Atrebatians, 194 
Atreus, 22, 471 
Atria, 221, 376, 476 
Atrianos, 376 
Atropatene, 673, 674, 677 
Atropatenians, 673 
Atropates, 673 
Atropatian Media, 673 
Attaleia, 827 
Attalos, 805 
Attalos I, 38, 725, 749, 760, 772, 779, 780, 
905 
Attalos II, 7, 483, 734, 779, 780, 782, 796, 827 
Attalos III, 336, 746, 760, 779, 799, 804 
Attalos, Stoa of, 512 
Attasians, 660 
Attea, 763 
Atthis writers, 231, 498, 499 
Atthis, granddaughter of Kekrops, 508 
Attika, 28, 57, 402, 425, 426, 485, 496—513, 514, 
518; 523, 531, 649, 746, 762 
honey from, 307 
mines in, 139, 512, 553 
unification of, 430, 509 
Attouda, 739 
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Aufidus River 
in Apulia, 329, 332 
in Latina, 251 
Auge, 730, 771 
Augeas, 447, 448, 449, 597 
Augeiai 
in Lakonia, 461 
in Lokris, 461, 553 
Augila, 996 
Augusta Emerita, 145, 164 
Augusta Praetoria, 207 
Augusta Vindelicum, 206, 207 
Augustus, 185, 187, 189, 204, 207, 232, 257, 284, 
307, 31, 314, 335, 336, 345, 390, 391, 463, 598, 
614, 711, 754; 796, 797, 818, 832, 833, 871, 
872, 897, 920, 936, 938, 968, 983, 998, See 
also Octavian 
and Britain, 105, 201 
and Egypt, 961, 974 
and Iberia, 848 
and India, 848 
and Italy, 216, 221, 261, 262, 277, 279 
and piracy, 638 
and Rome, 255, 257, 259, 572 
and Tarsos, 836, 935 
and wine, 207, 253 
dedications to, 224, 238, 241, 774, 973, 986 
foreign policy of, 106, 339, 342, 3575 358) 455 
457. 654, 673, 715, 997 
Forum of, 262 
in Iberia, 107, 143, 145, 150, I55, 159 
Mausoleum of, 111, 258, 481 
Temple of, in India, 107 
Aulis, 12, 516, 517, 525, 580 
Aulokrene, 737 
Aulonia, 298 
Aurelia, Via, 174 
Auruncians, 248 
Ausar, 233 
Auscians, 189 
Auson, 113, 251 
Ausonian (sea and region), 113, 117, 251, 388 
Autariatians, 373 
Autochthonians, 546 
Autolykos, founder of Sinope, 700 
Autolykos, grandfather of Odysseus, 574 
Automala, 113, 992 
Automate, 47 
Auxumum, 267 
Avenio, 183 
Avianius Philoxenus, C., 219 
Axenos, 352, 353 
Axios, 394, 395, 399, 400, 401, 404, 494 
Azamora, 688 
Azanians, 491 
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Azanoi, 734 

Azara, 678, 895 

Azaritia, 719 

Azoros, 393, 394, 395 

Azotos, 912 

Azov, Sea of, 99, 115, 118, 346, 361, 366, 630, 634 


Baal, 126, 798 

Baal-Zephon, 48, 914 

Babamonon, 716 

Babylon, 60, 71, 72, 73, 74 75» 79» 80, 249, 659, 
672, 684, 858, 881, 886, 887, 889, 891, 892, 
922, 972, 991 

Babylon in Egypt, 962 

Babylonians, 659, 684, 886, 887, 888, 891, 893, 
910, 962 

Babyra, 679 

Badas River, 878 

Baelo, 129 

Baetica, 131, 157, 161, 164 

Bagadania, 66, 692 

Bagradas River, 987 

Baiae, 25, 240, 273, 274 

Bainis, 148 

Baios, 287 

Baiterra, 179 

Baitis River, 124, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 140, 141, 
146, 148, 157, 159, 170 

Baitis (town), 132 

Baitis Estuary, 129, 133, 134, 170 

Baiton, 72, 660, 851, 875 

Baitorix, 343 

Baitouria, 134 

Bakchides, 700 

Bakchids, 229 

Bakchylides, 625, 824 

Baktra, 62, 67, 68, 665 

Baktria, 58, 107, 629, 657, 658, 660, 663, 664—70, 
684, 848, 849, 856, 875, 876 

Baktriane, 66, 657 

Baktros River, 665 

balanos, 137 

Balarians, 236 

Balboura, 785 

Balbus, Theater of, 167, 259 

Balearics, 113, 135, 142, 155, 164, 165, 813 

Baliarides, 165 

Balliake, 376 

balsam, 212, 917 

Baltic, 52, 96, 116, 223, 345, 346, 347, 348, 360, 361, 
633, 997 

bamboo, 866, 928 

Bambyke, 896, 900 

Bandobene, 856 

banyan tree, 854, 867 
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barbarians, 116, 149, 162, 174, 184, 198, 201, 288, 
323, 351, 353, 355; 3845 424, 514, 666, 822, 869, 
883, 940 
Barbarion Cape, 146 
barbitos, 607 
bards, 197 
Bardyetians, 149 
Bargasa, 816 
Bargos, 378 
Bargosa, 872 
Bargylia, 819 
Barion, 329 
Baris 
in Apulia, 325 
in Armenia, 683 
in Ekbatana, 683 
Barke, 993 
barley, 881, 891, 975 
Barnous, 386 
Barsine, 948 
Basgoidariza, 709 
Basileians, 360 
Basileios River, 895 
Basilica Aemilia, 257 
Basoropaida, 679 
Bassai, 444, 503 
Bastarnians, 83, 107, 347, 360 
Bastetanians, 128, 131 
Bastoulians, 128 
Bata, 639 
baths, 149, 263, 749 
Bathynias, 420 
Batiai, 389 
Baton, Daisitiatian leader, 371 
Baton of Sinope, 701 
Battos, 994. 
bdellium, 873 
Bear Mountain, 733 
Bear, constellation, 6, 69 
Bear, Guardian of the, 121 
Bear, Little, 120 
bears, 350 
Beautiful Harbor, 363 
Beautiful Pine, 760 
beavers, 160 
Bebrykians, 695, 744 
beer, 149, 202, 977 
bees, 513, 544, 705 
Belbina, 475, 510 
Belgians, 196 
Belion, 147 
Bellerophon, Palisade of, 784 
Bellerophontes, 21, 472, 480, 731 
Bellovacians, 194, 211 
Belly-Hands, 472 
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Bel-Marduk, 888, 893 
Belon, 129 
Belos, Tomb of, 888 
Bembina, 478 
Benakos, 213 
Bendideian ritual, 607 
Bendis, 607, 608 
Beneventum, 279, 281, 282, 327, 328 
Berenike 
in Libya, 992, 993, 
on Red Sea, 121, 926, 928, 969, 
Trogodytike, 926 
Berenike I, 926, 927 
Berenike II, 7, 945, 992 
Berenike IV, 713, 950, 951, 
Berenike of Judaea, 920 
Berenike, Lock of, 7 
Bergaian, 40, 91, 92, 411 
Berge, 411 
Bergomum, 219 
Berisades, 392, 415 
Bermion, 405, 841 
Beroia 
in Macedonia, 406 
in Syria, 900 
Beronians, 153, 159 
Bertiskos, 400 
Berytos, 906, 907, 908 
Besara, 179 
Besareis, 553 
Besbikos, 733 
Bessa, 553 
Bessians, 379, 414, 422 
Bessos, 660, 876 
Betteres, 157 
Bias of Priene, 356, 790 
Bias, son of Amythaon, 471 
Bibracte, 191, 193 
Bibrax, 191 
Bilbilis, 159 
Billaros, 700 
Bindusara, 62 
Bion of Abdera, 27 
Bion of Borysthenes, 16, 123, 360, 625 
Bird’s milk, 792 
birds, 223, 330, 384, 470, 473, 492, 592, 861, 
871, 946 
Birds, City of, 910 
Bisa, 450 
Bisaltians, 410 
Bisourgis, 341 
Bistonians, 412 
Bistonis, 49, 413 
Bithynia, 122, 695, 697, 706, 717, 718-23, 729, 
7315 734 


Bithynians, 695, 723 
Bithynion, 721 
Biton, 309, 471 
Bitter Lakes, 960 
Bituitus, 190, 266 
bitumen, 375, 918, 919 
Biturgians, 189 
Bizone, 44, 380, 381 
Bizyes, 414 
Black Korkyra, 113, 373 
Black Sea, 15, 16, 46, 67, 81, 100, 104, 114, 346, 347, 
351s 354» 363, 364, 369, 378, 381, 414, 420, 421, 
514, 579, 630, 638, 640, 654, 656, 671, 680, 
690, 692, 694, 698, 699, 701, 709, 714, 886, 
997, See also Pontos, Euxeinos 
and Perikles, 702 
climate of, 67 
coast of, 39, 40, 50, 66, 137, 338, 358, 366, 629, 
632, 634, 637, 639, 677, 694, 698, 703, 704, 
708, 718 
entrance to, 20, 143, 366, 416, 419, 699, 
788 
meaning of name of, 352, 353 
north of, 21, 104, 115, 116, 118, 265, 359, 360, 368, 
382, 625, 635, 653, 669, 706, 709 
north shore of, 354 
Pytheas and, 96, 347 
siltation of, 42 
tuna industry of, 705 
blacksmiths, 610 
Blaene, 716 
Blaskon Island, 179 
Blaudos, 724 
Bleminatis, 437 
Blemmyans, 942 
Blera, 238 
Blesinon, 235 
Blessed Islands, 6, 141, 144, 645, See also Elysian 
Plain 
Bloukion, 724 
Boagrios, 552 
Bocchos I, 90 
Bocchos II, 983 
Boethos, 766, 836, 910 
Bogos, 90, 454, 981, 983 
Bogudes, 454, 981, 983 
Boia, 461 
Boians, 196, 207, 218, 224, 344, 357 
Boibe, 570 
Boibeis, 561, 568, 570, 574, 577 
Boinoa, 433 
Boion, 400, 555 
Boiotia, 55, 282, 303, 384, 426, 431, 455, 459, 476, 
496, 497, 500, 510, SI, 512, 513-38, 543, 562, 
567; 602, 695, 933 
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Boiotian amphiktyony, 542 
Boiotoi, 455 
Boiotos, 303 
Boitylos, 455 
Bokalia River, 502 
Bokaros River, 502 
Bolbe, 405, 411 
Bolbitine Mouth, 956, 959 
Bomieans, 590 
Bona Dea, 267 
Bononia, 224, 227 
Boos Aule, 580 
Boosoura, 844 
Boreas, divinity, 348 
Boreas, wind, 27 
Boreion, 993 
Boros, 534 
Borrama, 906 
Borsippa, 888, 889 
Borysthenes 
district, 52, 53, 64, 122, 123, 360, 361, 363 
parallel, 106, 123 
river, 53, 67, 68, 100, 104, 105, 120, 360, 362 
bosmoron, 851 
Bosporos, 115, 642 
Byzantian, 81, 100, 114, 365, 380, 381, 382, 419, 
421, 695, 718, 722 
Kimmerian, 9, 19, 100, 115, 361, 364, 365, 630, 
634, 635, 696, 699, 700 
kingdom, 67, 364, 367, 634, 635, 637, 638, 
779 
Botrys, 906 
Bottiaians, 401 
Bottike, 401 
Botton, 401 
Boubastos, 960 
Boubon, 785 
Bouchetion, 389 
Boudoron, 582 
Boudoros River, 581 
Boudoros, on Salamis, 582 
Bouiaimon, 340 
Boukephalia, 857 
Boukolon, 912 
Bouprasion, 434, 451 
Boura, 44, 49, 470, 488 
Bouseres, 705 
Bousiris, 957 
Bousiritis Nome, 957 
Bouthroton, 328, 388, 389 
Boutic Lake, 957 
Boutos, 957 
Bovianum, 281 
Boxos, 934. 
boxwood, 698 
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Brachmanes, 867 

Brahmans, 450, 865, 867, 868, 869 

Branchidai, 788, 968 

Branchidans, City of the, 667 

Branchos, 788 

brastai, 180 

Brauron, 470, 509, 511, 580 

Brenians, 414 

Brennos, 185, 186 

Brentesion, 279, 321, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 
32 

Brettanike, 52, 53, 65, 82, 105, 117, 119, 186 

Brettia, 290-304 

Brettians, 216, 244, 284, 288, 290, 291, 292, 
298 

Breukians, 370 

Breunians, 207 

Brigantinus, 192 

Brigantium 

modern Bregenz, 208 
modern Briançon, 175 

Brigians, 348 

Brilessos, 512, 513 

Brioula, 808 

British Isles, 52, 53, 65, 95, 105, 116, 119, 134, 135, 
139, 171, 179, 195, 199, 201 

Britomartis, 617 

Britons, 200, 201 

Brixia, 219, 223 

Brogitaros, 724 

Bronze Age, 25, 30, 41, 130, 311, 323, 465, 467, 
472. 4765 492, 498, 512, 516, 517, 5277, 529, 
5305 531, 534» 536, 538, 540, 552, 564, 565, 
568, 593, 614, 624, 641, 698, 759, 768, 769, 
777, 788, 803, 820, 842, 843, 845, 886, 897, 
907, 915, 972 

Broukterians, 340, 341 

Brutus, D. Junius, 127, 146, 162, 163, 195, 197, 
206 

Brutus, Marcus, 409, 411, 689, 732, 835 

Bryanion, 394 

Brygians, 392 

Buca, 270, 321, 333 

Bulls (topographic feature), 927 

Butrium, 220 

butter, 149, 862 

Buxentum, 287 

Byblos, 907 

Byllionians, 392 

Byllis, 376, 392 

Byrchanis, 342 

Byrebistas, 15, 351, 357 

Byrsa, 987 

Byzakians, 120 

Byzakion, 120 
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Byzantion, 64, 115, 327, 380, 382, 385, 420, 695, 718 


meridian of, 64, 98, 744 
parallel of, 64, 69, 98, 105, 122 
settlements of, 381 

Byzerians, 705 


Caballio, 175, 183 
Cabillonum, 191 
cadmian stone, 160 
Cadurcians, 189 
cadurcum, 189 
Caecilius Bassus, Q., 902 
Caecilius Marcellus Pius, Q., 159 
Caecilius Metellus, Q., consul 69 Bc, 621 
Caecilius Metellus, Q., consul 123 Bc, 165 
Caecilius Metellus, Q., consul 143 BC, 414, 483 
Caecubum, 248 
Caecubum wine, 253 
Caelia, 328 
Caepio, Tower of, 130 
Caere, 230, 231, 237, 412 
Caeretana hot springs, 230 
Caeretanian Tablets, 230 
Caesaraugusta, 145, 157, 158, 159, 160 
Caesarea 

in Judaea, 220, 256, 257, 275, 899, 910, 911, 

912, 915 

in Kappadokia, 690 
Caesarea Philippi, 906 
Caesena, 225 
Caieta, nurse of Aeneas, 252 
Caieta (town), 252, 270 
Calaguris, 158 
Calatia, 279 
Calenians, 261 
Caletians, 186, 194 
Callaicians, 147, 152 
Calpurnius Piso, Cn., 119, 991 
Cambodunum, 208 
camelopard, 931 
camels, 876 
Camerinum, 241, 242 
Camertes, 242 
Camilla, 245, 303 
Camp of Kyros, 692 
Campania, 214, 248, 251, 253, 266—84, 285, 333 
Campus Fenicularium, 157 
Campus Martius, 257, 258, 281, 749, 961 
Camunians, 207 
Canary Islands, 6, 141, 144 
Canidius Crassus, P., 644 
Cannae, 328, 332 
cannibalism, 201, 659, 733, 876 
Canopus, 7, 109, 955 
Cantabrian War, 153 


Cantabrians, 150, 159, 335 
Cantium, 200 
Canusitians, Emporium of the, 329 
Canusium, 328, 329, 332 
Capitolium, 246, 253, 257, 259 
Capitulum, 262 
Capreae, 278, 279 
Capua, 251, 260, 270, 271, 279, 280, 282, 284 
Caralis, 236, 237 
Carmel, Mt., 798, 910, 912 
Carmenta, 247 
Carmo, 132 
Carnutians, 189 
carob, 976 
Carpetanians, 131, 146, 159 
Carseoli, 263 
Carsuli, 241 
Cartalia, 155 
Carteia, 132, 137, 145 
Carthage, 30, 82, 98, 109, 112, 237, 266, 321, 679, 
720, 987 
and silphium, 120 
fall of, 86, 165, 171, 188, 306, 482, 988, 989 
foundation of, 909, 988 
location of, 314, 987, 992 
meridian of, 82, 306 
Romans and, 155, 289, 324, 335, 989 
shipping of, 136, 306 
Carthaginians, 41, 55, 98, 145, 153, 198, 203, 236, 
237, 306, 310, 321, 322, 414, 813, 983, 984, 986, 
988, 992 
and Romans, 132, 155, 218, 223, 305, 308, 335, 
988, 989 
and Sicily, 311, 313, 314, 315, 316, 320, 487 
exploration of, 40, 65, 121 
foreign policy of, 957 
settlements of, 36, 40, 151, 165, 979, 986, 
991, 993 
trade, 6 
Casilinum, 260 
Casinum, 261 
Caspian 
and External Ocean, 111 
Caspian Gates, 71, 73, 78, 80, 81, 650, 654, 660, 
670, 676, 875, 876 
Caspian Sea, 42, 66, 118, 629, 631, 632, 640, 645, 
646, 652, 653, 655, 656, 659, 668, 676, 682, 
892, See also Hyrkanian Sea 
and External Ocean, 8, 118, 347, 630, 650, 
669, 680 
and External Sea, 652 
and India, 8, 103, 656, 657 
exploration of, 58 
north end of, 68, 108 
routes to, 81, 640, 641, 643, 655, 682 
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Caspians, 665 
cassia, 930, 934, 939 
Cassiopeia, 123 
Cassius Longinus, C., 197, 409, 411, 689, 732, 804, 
835, 902 
Cassius Longinus, L., 191 
caste system, 861 
Castellum, 267 
Castor, divinity, 250 
Castoreum, 160 
Castrum Minervae, 325 
Castrum Novum, 268 
Castulo, 133, 140, 146, 157 
Catalina, 595 
Catalogue of Ships, 26, 29, 289, 351, 432, 433, 4355 
445. 447» 453, 461, 466, 469, 473, 4745 475; 
476, 477, 488, 493, 498, 502, 521, 525, 533, 
Cato the Elder, 264 
Cato the Younger, 662, 836, 846, 993 
cattle, 141, 167, 203, 225, 275, 299, 305, 378, 
721, 928 
Catullus, 219 
Caturgians, 205 
Caucasus, 81, 100, 107, 629, 631, 633, 636, 637, 
640, 641, 642, 643, 646, 648—52, 656, 657, 
673, 677, 678, 681, 774, 850, 866, 997 
Caudine Forks, 279 
Caudium, 279 
Cavarians, 183 
celery, 163, 489, 581, 797 
celestial phenomena, 14, 58, 85, 120, 594, 617 
Cenabum, 189 
Centopietre, 327 
Cereatae, 262, 264 
Ceutronians, 205 
Chaa, 444 
Chabaka, 703 
Chabon, 367 
Chabrias (village), 958 
Chabrias, Palisade of, 914 
Chairemon, 961 
Chaironeia, 515, 533, 535, 548, 549, 713 
Chalastra, 404 
Chaldaians 
in Babylonia, 888 
in Pontos, 704, 705, 706, 709 
chalkanthite, 160, 845 
Chalkedon, 381, 382, 695, 718 
Chalketor, 820 
Chalkia 
Aegean island, 627 
district of Greece, 599 
Chalkideans, from Euboia, 294 
Chalkideis, 800 
Chalkis 
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in Aitolia, 590 

in Eleia, 438 

in Syria, 903 

on Euboia, 45, 47, 272, 278, 282, 307, 384, 401, 

517, 518, 559, 583, 584, 587 

Chalkis, Mt., 590 
Chalybians, 705, 840 
Chamenene, 687 
Chandragupta, 62, 849, 864, 865, 866, 875 
Chanes River, 643 
Chang-k'ien, 658 
Chaonians, 387 
Charadra, 455 
Charadrous, 831 
Charakoma, 413 
Charax 

in Libya, 992 

in Sousiane, 879 

on Kyrnos, 235 
Charaxos, 963 
Chares River, 642 
Charmis of Massalia, 178 
Charmoleon of Massalia, 162 
Charmothas Harbor, 933 
Charon of Lampsakos, 749 
Charon, divinity, 737 
Charondas of Katana, 692 
Charonion, 737, 790 

at Acharaka, 807 
Charos of Lindos, 811 
Charybdis, 19, 20, 24, 37, 308 
Chatramotitians, 923 
Chattians, 341 
Chattouarians, 341 
Chaubians, 341 
Chaucians, 341 
Chazene, 885 
cheese, 205, 209, 353, 503, 623, 633, 722 
Cheimerion, Cape, 389 
Cheirokrates, 795 
Cheiron, 353, 442, 560 
Chelidoniai, 670, 826, 839 
Chelonas, Cape, 97 
Chelonatas, 427, 432, 436, 437. 4525 595, 993 
Chemmis, 967 
Cherouskians, 341 
Chersikrates, 310 
Chersiphron, 794 
Chersonesos 

city in Bosporos, 361, 363, 367, 696 

Fortress of, 954 

Iberian town, 155 

in southwest Anatolia, 815 

Little, 363 

on Crete, 617, 995 
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Promontory, in Kyrenaia, 995 
Tauric, 338, 361, 363, 364, 366, 367, 699 
Thracian, 100, 810 
Chiliokomon, 716 
Chimaira 
mountain, 825 
region, 833 
Chimaira (monster), 824, 826 
China, 854, 860 
Chios, 377, 413, 572, 748, 775, 776, 800, 801, 802, 
804, 945 
chlamyoeides, 104 
chlamys, 104, 106, 108, 110, 111, 669, 947 
Chloris, 442 
Choarene, 661, 876 
Choaspes River, 856, 879, 880 
choinikides, 700 
Choirilos of Iasos, 834 
Choirilos of Samos, 356 
choiros, 977 
Chone, 289 
Chonians, 289 
Chorasmians, 660 
Chordiraza, 894 
Chorene, 661 
Chorienes, 667 
chorographer, 12 
Chorographer, the (author), 235 
chorography, 602 
Chorzene, 678 
Chrysa, 761, 762, 768, 769, 
Chryseis, 769 
Chrysermos, 801 
Chryses, 762, 769 
chrysioplusia, 222 
Chrysippos, mythical figure, 620 
Chrysippos of Soloi, 180, 354, 767, 833 
Chrysippos, physician, 962 
Chrysokolla, 918 
Chrysopolis, 718 
Chrysorrhoas River, 906 
Chyton, 802 
cicadas, 297 
Cicereus, C., 235 
Ciminia Lake, 240 
Cincibilus, 207 
Cingulum, Mt., 241 
cinnamon, 53, 64, 854, 924, 930, 934, 939 
Cinnamon Bearers, 52, 64, 924 
Cinnamon-Bearer territory, 65, 91, 108, 109, 
930, 934 
cipollino verde, 582 
circumcision, 928, 929, 977 
Cisalpine Gaul, 225 
citron, 203, 980 
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Classis, 220 
Clastidium, 226 
Claterna, 225 
Claudius (emperor), 178, 199, 206, 528 
Claudius Caecus, Appius, 251, 256 
Claudius Marcellus, C., 131 
Claudius Marcellus, M., commander against 
Hannibal, 282, 308 
Claudius Marcellus, M., consul 152 BC, 131, 160 
Claudius Marcellus, M., nephew of Augustus, 
259, 836 
Claudius Nero, Ti., 713 
Claudius Pulcher, Publius (Clodius), 846 
Cloaca, 253, 257 
Clodia, 273 
Clodianus River, 156 
Clupea, 321 
Clusinus, Lacus, 240 
Clusium, 229, 239, 240 
Cocceius Auctus, M., 274, 276 
Collatia, 246 
Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Cremnena, 727 
Colonia Iulia Felix, 700 
Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis, 485 
colossus, 15, 198 
of Rhodes, 15, 322, 811 
of Zeus, 322 
Columbus, Christopher, 93, 134, 166 
Columella family, 136 
Comum, 205, 219, 
Concordia, 221 
Confluentes, 194 
Coniscians, 150, 159 
constellations, 488, See also individual names 
Consulaia, 246 
continents, 30, 32, 54, 93, III, 118, 627, 629, 
708, 978 
Meropia, 352 
unknown, 8, 52, 108, 119 
Convenae, 189 
Copiae, 301 
copper, 138, 139, 160, 205, 234, 291, 292, 584, 767, 
845, 869 
Cora, 261 
coral, 237 
Corduba, 131, 133, 135, 136, 157, 164 
Corfinium, 269 
Corinth, 229, 297, 309, 310, 433; 443; 457; 458 
468, 478, 479, 482, 495, 497, 559, 624, 
684, 714 
destruction of, 482, 487, 542, 624, 989 
Gulf of, 45, 424, 426, 428, 431, 432, 446, 470, 
481, 484, 485, 488, 501, 514, 538, 539, 540, 547, 
553» 588, 599, 602 
pottery from, 309, 418, 909 
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Corinth (cont.) 
settlements of, 48, 310, 375, 386, 390, 400, 403, 
406, 588, 590, 591 
treasury of, 543 

Corinthia, 424, 478-83, 484, 485, 496 

Corinthian Ephyra, 433 

Corinthian War, 494 

Coriolanus, 245, 249 

Cornelius Balbus, L., 166, 991 

Cornelius Dolabella, P., 804, 902 

Cornelius Gallus, C., 973, 974 

Cornelius Lentulus, Cn., 357 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, P., 188, 988 

Cornelius Scipio Africanus, P., 272, 830 

Cornelius Scipio Asiagenus, L., 219 

Cornelius Scipio Nasica, P., 983, 986 

Cornelius Scipio, Cn., 132 

Cornelius Scipio, P., 147, 422 

Cornelius Sulla, L., 153, 257, 258, 264, 277, 281, 
411, 505, 507, 508, 510, 515, 520, 523, 5345 5435 
551, 584. 594, 692, 712, 713, 734; 754. 766, 
784, 813, 896 

Cornelius Sulla, P., 233 

Cosa, 237 

Cosa River, 260 

Cossa, 232, 237 

Cotiliae, 243 

Cotinae, 133 

Cottian Alps, 175 

Cottius, Land of, 175, 206 

cotton, 853, 854 

Cotuantians, 208 

cranes, 32, 62, 866, 975 

Cremona, 224, 277 

Cretae, 401 

Cretan Sea, 387, 622 

Cretans, 323, 325, 463, 801, 822 

Crete, 51, 113, 231, 282, 316, 327, 401, 459, 460, 463, 
501, 579, Gor, 603, 605, 608, 609, 610-21, 
627, 696, 731, 762, 768, 788, 794, 810, 812, 
815, 817, 827, 859, 916, 994, 995 

Creus, Cape, 150 

Crocodile City, 966 

Crocodiles, 719, 856, 930, 966, 968, 980 

Crocodiles, City of, 970 

crows, 161 

Cuculum, 263 

Cumae, 25, 270 

Cuneus, 126 

Cures, 243 

Curicians, 158 

currents, 8, 9, 45, 46, 382, 510, 517 

Cynics, 350, 701, 868, 869, 913 

Cyprus, 114, 292, 583, 813, 830, 841-6, 945, 956 

Cyrus 
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the Great, 282, 652, 653, 654, 658, 659, 666, 
672, 675, 692, 783, 849, 874, 876, 878, 880 
the Younger, 692, 726, 833 


Daans, 654, 657 

Dacians, 218, 357, 358 

Daidala, 809, 823, 824 

Daidalos, 316, 615, 627, 793 

Daisitiatians, 371 

Daix, 668 

Dalion River, 440 

Dalion, explorer, 87 

Dalmatia, 371, 373, 377 

Dalmatians, 320, 332, 373 

Dalmion, 373 

Damas Skombros, 807 

Damascus, 883, 906, 908, 932 

Damasia, 208 

Damastes, 39, 40, 845 

Damastion, 392 

Danaans, 383 

Danaé, 542 

Danaids, 738 

Danaos, 22, 231, 383, 467, 469, 470, 580, 813 

Dandarians, 637 

Dantheletians, 379 

Danuvius, 118, 358, 

Daorizians, 373 

Daos, 357 

Daphitas, 805 

Daphne, nymph, 899 

Daphne, town, 107, 871, 899 

Daphnia, 438 

Daphnous (town), 538, 550, 552 

Daphnous River, 599 

Darada, 928 

Darapsa, 665, 876 

Dardania, 415, 751, 764 

Dardanian Cape, 754 

Dardanians 

at Troy, 441, 745 
in Illyria, 374, 379, 399 

Dardanike, 374 

Dardanos, city, 415, 751, 752, 754 

Dardanos, hero, 415, 416, 441, 751, 762 

Dareios, 88 

Dareios I, 348, 354, 359, 382, 414, 517, 639, 667, 
683, 717, 722, 751, 792, 819, 847, 849, 878, 
880, 883, 960 

Dareios III, 73, 660, 698, 754, 838, 856, 876, 887 

Dareios, king of Pontos, 702, 715, 718 

Dareios the Long Armed, 883 

darekh, 680 

Daskylion, 732 

Daskylos, 751 
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Dasmenda, 693 
Dastarkon, 688 
Dasteira, 709 
Daton, 409, 410 
Daulios, 303 
Daulis, 547, 
Daunians, 222, 321, 329 
David, Israelite king, 607 
Dazimonitis, 703 
Dead Sea, 725, 891, 906, 915, 917, 918, 919 
decarchies, 998 
Decennovium, 252 
Deep Harbor, 516 
deer, 701, 844 
Degmenos, 451 
Deianeira, 590, 597 
Deimachos, 59, 60, 62, 68, 69, 851 
Deinokrates, 795 
Deioneus, 592 
Deiotaros IV of Paphlagonia, 336, 702 
Deiotaros of Galatia, 701, 724, 725, 779 
Deiphontes, 495 
Deire, 924, 930 
Dekaineos, 351, 357 
Dekeleia, 506, 509 
Dekietians, 203 
Delian Federation, 621, 623, 826 
Delion 
in Boiotia, 466, 516 
in the Argolid, 466 
Dellius, Q., 673, 674, 681 
Delos, 363, 466, 516, 546, 621, 622, 624, 626, 793, 
830, 909 
Delphi, 7; 141, 177, 185, 186, 221, 230, 294, 323, 
356. 377. 395s 4945 519, 535» 539» 540-6, 5475 
548, 553, 587, 622, 749, 815 
Delphic Amphiktyony, 542 
Delphinion, 516 
Delta, Nile, 10, 48, 55, 77, 78. 942, 943. 954; 956, 
957s 958, 959, 962 
Delta (village), 943 
Demaratos, 229, 479 
Demeter, 26, 176, 415, 440, 470, 872 
Argive, 477 
at Enna, 315 
at Halieis, 473 
at Nymphaion, 365 
at Pyrasos, 567 
at Tanagra, 795 
Eleusinian, 440, 503 
on Antron, 567 
Pylaia, 542, 543, 559 
Demeter and Kore, Island of, 199 
Demetreion, 483 
Demetrias 


in Corinthia, 485 

in Mesopotamia, 887 

in Thessaly, 559, 568, 569, 570, 574, 578 
Demetrion, 567 
Demetrios I of Baktria, 664 
Demetrios II of Baktria, 664 
Demetrios II of Macedonia, 589 
Demetrios III, Seleukid king, 900 
Demetrios Lakon, 819 
Demetrios of Kallatis, 46, 49 
Demetrios of Phaleron, 510, 765, 947 
Demetrios of Skepsis, 37, 47, 48, 433, 4475 

608, 609, 766, 770 


1109 


5745 


Demetrios Poliorketes, 45, 249, 480, 485, 510, 


569, 682, 811 
Demetrios, son of Rhathenos, 703 
Demetrios the Aitolian, 589 
Demetrios the Pharian, 372, 458 
Demetrios, Lookouts of, 928 
Demokles, 47 
Demokritos, 3, 11, 54, 104, 412, 861 
Demos, 353 
Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 590 


Demosthenes, Athenian orator, 365, 474, 636 


dengue fever, 937 
Derbe, 726 
Derbikians, 660, 670 
Derdians, 863 
Derkylidas, 419 
Derrhis, 406 
Derrhis Harbor, 953 
Derthon, 226 
Dertona, 226 
Dertosa, 155 
Descent, 953, 995 
Deudorix, 343 
Deukalion, 385, 401, 551, 563, 568, 578 
Deukalion, islet, 568 
Deuriopos, 393 
Dexamenos, 490 
Dia 

Aegean island, 621 

Arabian island, 933 
Dia, divinity, 484 
Diakopene, 716 
dialects 

Aiolic, 425 

Attic, 425 

Doric, 425, 426 

Tonic, 425 

koine, 426 
Diana, 265 

Algidus, 260 

at Aricia, 246, 264 

on the Aventine, 177 


IIIO 


Dianium, 154 
Didyma, 667, 787, 788 
Didyme, 320 
Dikaia, 413 
Dikaiarcheia, 136, 275, 276, 333, 947 
Dikaiarchos, 4, 57, 62, 95, 96, 97, 212, 425, 427, 
428, 491, 612 
Dikte 
in Troad, 609 
on Crete, 612, 613, 617 
Diktynnaion, 618, 622 
Dindymene, 805 
Dindymon 
near Kyzikos, 733 
near Pessinous, 725 
Diodoros, commander at Adramyttion, 770 
Diodoros, epigrammatist, 837 
Diodoros Kronos, 820 
Diodoros of Sardis, 782 
Diodoros Zonas, 782 
Diodotos, architect, 506 
Diodotos, king of Baktria, 662, 850 
Diodotos of Sidon, 910 
Diodotos Tryphon, 829, 902, 904, 907, 911 
Diogenes of Seleukeia, 892 
Diogenes of Sinope, 701, 868, 869 
Diogenes of Tarsos, 837 
Diokaisareia, 834 
Diokles, 452, 456 
Diokomes, 358 
Diolkos, 427, 468 
Diomedeioi, 113 
Diomedes, birds of, 330 
Diomedes, king of the Bistonians, 412 
Diomedes of Argos, 17, 113, 144, 222, 223, 287, 
302, 329, 330, 331, 332, 391, 410, 467, 471 
Sanctuary of, 222 
Dion of Alexandria, 951 
Dion of Syracuse, 291 
Dion (town) 
in Macedonia, 403, 
on Athos peninsula, 408 
on Euboia, 581 
Dione, 397 
Dionysiades of Tarsos, 837 
Dionysios I, 217, 237, 267, 287, 291, 292, 293, 295, 
299, 3075 311, 314, 3345 3725 374 
Dionysios II, 270, 287, 291, 295, 296 
Dionysios Attikos, 779 
Dionysios of Chalkedon, 723 
Dionysios of Chalkis, 722 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 817 
Dionysios of Herakleia, 698 
Dionysios of Kyrrhestike, 900 
Dionysios the Thracian, 815 


General Index 


Dionysodoros (people so named), 703 
Dionysokles, 807 
Dionysopolis, 380 
Dionysos, 19, 26, 41, 442, 651, 746, 783 
among the Arabians, 890 
among the Bessians, 379 
among the Edonians, 607 
at Lebedos, 799 
at Limnai, 459 
at Myous, 790 
at Nikaia, 722 
at Teos, 799 
in Athens, 604 
in India, 168, 607, 849, 854, 865, 867, 870 
Theater of, 508 
Diophanes, 774 
Diophantes, 361, 364 
Diopos, 229 
Diores, 432 
Dioryktos, 591 
Dioskourias, 40, 81, 114, 115, 639, 640, 642, 651 
Dioskouroi, 41, 41, 250, 462, 506, 508, 638, 640 
Diospolis 
in Egypt, 957 
in Pontos, 711 
Diospolis, Little, 968 
Diospolis, Megale, 969 
Diotimos, 39, 276 
Diotrephes, 784, 821 
Diphilos, 701 
Diridotis, 879 
Dirke Spring, 526 
Ditionians, 371 
Divine Julius, Temple of, 232, 257, 797, 818 
Doberos, 411 
Dodona, 231, 387, 388, 395, 398, 399, 515, 566, 576, 
580, 916, 969 
Dog Milkers, 928 
Dog Monument, 954 
Dog's Grave Monument, 418 
dogfish, 23 
Dogs, 624, 665, 858 
Dogs, City of, 966 
Doidalses, 719 
Dokimeia, 735 
Dokimitic marble, 736 
Dolicha, 597 
Dolion, 723 
Dolionians, 732 
Dolomene, 885 
Dolopia, 562 
Dolopians, 562, 566 
dolphins, 46, 327, 460, 705, 775 
Domanitis, 716 
Domitia, Via, 174, 183, 204 
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Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., consul 120 BC, 174, 
183, 196 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., tyrannicide, 807 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, L., 341 
Domokos, 565 
Dorakta, 922 
Dorian Invasion, 426, 500 
Dorian Tetrapolis, 555 
Dorians, 310, 500, 539, 554, 555, 572s 613, 614, 619, 
669, 742, 812, 818, 822, 840 
Doricha, 965 
Dorion, 446 
Doris 
region of Central Greece, 485, 494, 549, 555, 
556, 589 
region of Thessaly, 572 
Doris, mother of Dionysios II, 296 
Doriskos, 414 
Dörpfeld, Wilhelm, 439, 593 
Dorylaion, 734 
Dorylaos, associate of Mithridates V, 616, 712 
Dorylaos, priest at Komana, 395, 616, 687, 
7125 713 
Dotian Plain, 577, 682 
Doulichion, 592, 595, 597 
Douras, 210 
Dourikortora, 194 
Douris of Samos, 49 
Douris River, 204 
doves, 397 
dowries, 178 
Drabeskos, 409 
Drabos, 417 
dragon tree, 170 
Drakanon, 791, 793 
Drakon, companion of Odysseus, 287 
Drakon, mythical monster, 546 
drakontion, 981 
Drangiane, 663, 874, 875, 876 
Drauos, 209, 338, 370, 371 
Drekanon, 818 
Drepanon 
in Egypt, 953 
in Peloponnesos, 427, 428 
on Ikaria, 791, 793 
Drilon River, 374 
Drion, 331 
Dromichaites, 355 
Drouentia River, 175, 183, 204, 226 
Drouentia, town, 175 
drought, 42, 621 
Druids, 198 
Drusus the elder, 15, 206, 207, 208, 339, 341, 
343, 344 
Drusus the younger, 188, 337, 340 
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Drying Harbor, 930 

Drymas, 384 

Drymos, 384, 581 

Drynemeton, 724 

Dryopians, 473, 566, 744 

Dryopis, 566 

Dubis, 184, 186 

Dumnobellaunus, 201 

Dung-Beetle Killer, 406 

Durius, 146, 147, 159, 

dye, 36, 136, 161, 237, 692, 832, 909 

Dymaia, 451, 490 

Dyme, 429, 431, 432, 435, 436, 485, 486, 487, 489, 
490, 824 

Dynamis, 637 

Dyras River, 558 

Dyris, 30, 979 

Dyrrachion, 325, 375 

Dyspontion, 451 

Dyteutos, 714, 732 

Dytochthonians, 546 


eagles, 368 
earth, 6, 11, 13, 43, 87, 103, 108, III, 123, 138, 142, 
186, 404, 405, 630, 643, 855, 996 
center of, 102 
Chakidean, 733 
changes to, 43, 46, 93, 688, 739, 965 
creation of, 95 
extremities of, 6 
globe of, 106 
inhabited part of, 11, 64, 70, 106, 427, 496 
Kimolian, 622 
shape of, 3, 13, 41, 52, 84, 87, IOI, 103, 
996 
size of, 4, 52, 54, 87, 103, 104, 668, 970 
surface of, 11, 34, 42, 52, 92, 964 
Earth (divinity), 404, 546 
earthquake 
at Alexandria, 48 
at Bizone, 44, 380 
at Ilion, 757, 758 
at Methana, 474 
at Sidon, 47 
cause of, 295 
in Achaia, 44, 49, 486, 488, 489, 494 
in Doris, 556 
in Egypt, 911 
in India, 853 
in southern Italy, 295 
in southwest Anatolia, 738, 777, 782 
in Stony Plain, 180 
in Thessaly, 561 
on Euboia, 49, 520, 551, 553, 567, 581, 584 
on Rhodes, 811, 813 
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earthquake (cont.) 
writings on, 48 
ebony, 861 
Ebosos, 155 
Eboura, 130 
Ebrodunum, 175 
Eburonians, 194 
Ebusus, 165 
Echedoros, 405 
Echeiai, 456 
Echinades, 49, 592, 597, 598 
Echinos, 565 
eclipses, 10, 803 
Edessa 
in Macedonia, 386 
in Syria, 896 
Edomites, 914 
Edonians, 401, 410, 607 
eels, 221 
Eetion, 415 
Egelasta, 157 
Egnatia (in Italy), 328 
Egnatia, Via, 82, 256, 325, 328, 385, 386, 391, 401, 
402, 404, 405, 413, 420, 556 
Egnatius, Cn., 385 
Egra, 938 
Egypt, 33, 42; 46, 71, 77, 115, 396, 510, 514, 
613, 641, 668, 713, 792, 826, 831, 845, 
883, 889, 906, 912, 913, 916, 919, 930, 
941-74 
and India, 851, 853, 977 
and land surveying, 910, 943 
architecture of, 537, 924, 961 
boundaries of, 55, 76, 913 
cuisine of, 926 
customs of, 149, 942, 974 
fauna of, 719, 851, 863, 977, 
flora of, 171, 212, 856, 954, 964, 972 
Greeks in, 33, 109, 128, 352, 615, 765, 804, 948, 
956, 962, 964 
location of, 79, 80, 722, 897, 978 
River of, 944 
Romans in, 633, 755, 779, 835, 902, 914, 925, 
9353 943, 998 
routes to, 914, 958 
wealth of, 537 
Egyptian Island, 52, 941 
Egyptian screw, 139 
Egyptian Sea, 111, 115, 841, 897 
Egyptian Village, 953 
Egyptian Wall, 907 
Eidomene, 399, 410 
Eileithyia 
Cave of, 614 
City of, 970 
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Sanctuary of, 237 
Eilesion, 529 
Eiones, 473 
Eisadikians, 651 
Ekbatana, 73, 672, 675, 676, 682, 683, 876 
Ekretosiros, 369 
Ekrhegma, 914 
Elaia, 771, 777 
Elaious, 418, 755 
Elaioussa 
Attic island, 510 
in Aiolis, 771 
in Kilikia, 687, 690, 833 
in Thrace, 755 
near Rhodes, 810, 811 
Elam, 892 
amite, 110 
ara, 548 
larion, 548 
ateia, 539, 549 
atria, 389 
ea, 84, 286, 
ean school of philosophy, 500 
ees River, 286 
leia, 429-52, 471, 485, 490 
leians, 434, 441, 447, 448, 449, 451, 452, 551, 585 
eison, 432 
Elephant Eaters, 928 
Elephantine, 178, 970 
elephants, 121, 183, 324, 477, 862, 875, 925, 927, 
928, 929, 976, 984 
Elephas (in Mauretania), 982 
Elephas, Mt., 930 
Eleusis 
in Attika, 499, 501, 503, 504, 509, 513, 546, 607, 
899, 954 
in Boiotia, 523 
in Egypt, 954, 972 
eusis, eponym, 524 
eutherai, 531, 791 
eutherios, 531 
eutheros River, 904 
ijah, 798 
imeia, 393, 566 
imiotians, 566 
is, 396, 426, 430, 434, 435; 446, 447, 448, 451, 
465, 492, 500, 602 
is, Hollow, 434 
ixos River, 625 
one, 576 
piai, 813 
lvettians, 191, 193, 207, 344, 346 
vians, 189 
lymaians, 675, 892 
lymais, 892, 893 
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Elysian Plain, 5, 144, See also Blessed Islands 
Emathia, 401 
Emesa, 903, 906 
Emoda Mtns., 657 
Empedokles, 45, 318, 869 
Emporikos, 979 
Emporion 
in Iberia, 156 
on Sicily, 293, 313, 314 
encaustic, 484 
Encheleians, 392 
Endera, 928 
Endymion, 441 
Tomb of, 790 
Enete, 697 
Enetians, 41, 50, 144, 215, 217, 697, 707, 708 
English Channel, 53, 211 
Eninians, 157 
Enipeus, 450, 563, 564, 566, 568, 574 
Enispe, 493 
Enna, 315, 317 
Ennius, 326 
Enope, 456 
Entimos, 316 
Enydra, 904 
Enyo, 395, 687 
Eos, 878 
Epakria, 509 
Epameinondas, 440, 452, 457, 492s 514; 515, 806 
Epaphos, 580 
Epeians, 430, 431, 434, 448 
Epeios, 301, 548 
Epeiros, 231, 249, 328, 385, 386, 387, 390, 393, 414, 
515, 556 
Epeirote Federation, 389 
ephebes, 882 
Ephesians, 787, 794, 795, 796 
Ephesos, 47, 489, 692, 726, 784, 787, 788, 793, 
794; 796, 797, 798; 800, 805, 822, 823, 951 
Ephialtes, at Thermopylai, 12, 558, 559 
Ephialtes, divinity, 19 
Ephialtes, son of Iphimedeia, 560 
Ephoros, 4, 30, 31, 68, 71, 196, 777 
Ephyra 
in Aitolia, 433 
in Corinthia, 433, 480 
in Epeiros, 389, 397, 433 
in the Argolid, 433 
in Thesprotia, 434 
in Thessaly, 433 
Thesprotian, 433 
Ephyrians, 403, 577 
Epicharmos, 461 
Epicureans, 108, 749, 819, 837, 913, 995 
Epicurus, 477, 510, 749, 792, 814 
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Epidamnos, 82, 325, 326, 328, 374, 375, 3855 
392, 451 
Epidauros, 466, 474, 495, 725 
Epigonoi, 514, 532, 535 
Epimenides, 618 
Epipolai, 311 
Epitalion, 438, 445 
Epitauros, 474 
Epizephyrian Lokrians, 296 
Eporedia, 207 
equator, II, 29, 64, 68, 84, 85, 86, 87, 99, 100, IOI, 
120, 122, 123, 978 
Erana, 444, 457 
Erasinos 
in Argolid, 494 
in Eretria, 470 
Erasinos River 
in Argolid, 470 
in Arkadia, 470 
Erasistratians, 739 
Erasistratos, 625, 739 
Erastos, 765 
Eratosthenes, 3, 970, 992, 995, 996 
Eratyra, 393 
Erembians, 28, 35, 36, 940 
Eressos, 774 
Eretria, 384, 516, 518, 581, 583, 584, 585, 586 
Eretria in Thessaly, 566 
Eretrians, 310, 400, 403, 586, 624, 895 
Eretum, 244 
Ergamenes, 976 
Erginos, 537 
Erichthonios, 762 
Eridanos River 
in Athens, 509 
in west, 223 
Erigon, 393, 394, 404, 411, 413 
Erikoniai, 235 
Erikoussa, 320 
Erineos, 458, 555, 565 
Erymanthos 
mountain, 431, 435, 451, 493 
river, 438, 451, 
Erymnai, 578 
Erysichaians, 599 
Erysiche, 599 
Erytheia, 141, 167 
Erythinoi, 699 
Erythra Sea, 920 
Erythrai 
in Boiotia, 519, 529 
in Ionia, 748, 769, 800, 801 
Erythraian Sea, 934 
Erythran Sea, 31, 889, 921 
Erythras, 921, 934 
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Erythras, Sea of, 934 
Eryx, 289, 314, 317 
Escingomagus, 175 
Esionians, 782 
esparto grass, 135, 157 
Esquiline, 254 
Estionians, 208 
Eteocretans, 613 
Eteokles of Orchomenos, 537 
Eteonos, 526 
Etna, Mt., 45, 277, 279, 308, 309, 317, See also 
Aitna 
Etruscan alphabet, 220 
Etruscan art, 239, 961 
Etruscan language, 822 
Etruscans, 219, 225, 228, 230, 233, 235, 237, 238, 
239, 249, 259, 267, 293, 344, 968 
and Romans, 229, 479 
around Bay of Naples, 260, 270, 271, 272, 
277, 283 
as pirates, 229, 616 
Euandros, 247 
Euboia, 47, 49, 294, 425, 473; 487, 514, 548, 553, 
574 579-87, 772, 813 
foundations of, 272, 278, 280, 310, 376, 583 
in Macedonia, 587 
in the Argeia, 587 
on Kerkyra, 587 
on Lemnos, 587 
on Sicily, 316, 587 
Euboia, Hollows of, 580 
Euboian Gulf, 771 
Euboian Kouretes, 603 
Euboian Strait, 512, 514, 516, 526, 550, 552, 580, 583 
Euboian talent, 139 
Euboians, 276, 278, 583 
foundations of, 270 
Eubois, 584 
Euboulos, 767 
Eucheir, 229 
Euclid, 14, 62, 79, 910, 943, 947 
Euclidean geometry, 62, 71, 78, 80, 102, 215, 400 
Eudemos of Rhodes, 814 
Eudoxos of Knidos, 4, 5, 7, 8, 109, 496, 497, 656, 
815, 962 
Eudoxos of Kyzikos, 84, 88, 89, 92, 107, 119, 135, 
166, 275 
Euenos 
in Aitolia, 394, 428, 429, 554, 590 
in Mysia, 770 
Eugrammos, 229 
Euhemeros, 40, 92, 96 
Eukarpia, 735 
Eukleides of Megara, 500 
Eukratideia, 665 
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Eukratides I, 662, 665, 848 
Euktemon of Athens, 168 
Eulaios River, 879 
Eumaios, 138, 626 
Eumedes, 927 
Eumelos, 568, 569 
Eumeneia, 734 
Eumenes I, 697, 779 
Eumenes IL, 734, 735, 765, 778, 779, 780, 804, 824 
Eumenes III, 804 
Eumenes of Kardia, 688, 834 
Eumenes, Grove of, 928, 929 
Eumenes, Harbor of, 929 
Eumolpos, 383, 607 
Euneos, 20, 38 
Eunomos, 297 
Eunostos Harbor, 946, 949 
Eunous, 315, 316, 317 
Euonymos, 320 
Eupalion, 554 
Eupatoria, 710 
Eupatorion, 367 
Euphorion of Chalkis, 722 
Euphrantas Tower, 992 
Euphrates, 71, 72, 73, 74, 670, 675, 678, 692, 704, 
823, 885, 887, 889, 890, 891, 894, 895, 896, 
903, 922 
and Alexander the Great, 70, 72, 894, 898 
as geographical locus, 61, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79 
in Kappadokia, 691 
mouth of, 73, 879, 921 
source of, 677 
Euphronios, 484 
Eureeis 
river, 609 
village, 609 
Euripides, 31, 36, 222, 265, 303, 356, 450; 457; 465, 
477; 482, 485, 605, 607, 669, 772, 962 
Euripos, 45, 272, 512, 514, 516, 517, 518, 560, 583, 584 
Euromos, 820 
Euronotos wind, 416 
Europa, 384, 467, 615, 909 
Europe, 8, 54, 82, 99, 101, 108, III, 116, 118, 123, 
126, 193, 209, 309, 338, 339. 3465 347, 368, 
377. 633. 653. 655, 877 978, 982, 985, 
988, 996 
as continent, 54, 629 
boundaries of, 54, 96, 118, 338, 365, 368, 579, 
627, 629, 635, 656, 708, 996 
coast of, 8, 81, 93, 96, 98, 100, III, 142, 366 
fauna of, 160, 211, 236 
flora of, 203, 344, 656, 933 
northwest, 53, 68, 82, 86, 96, 172, 200, 723 
population movements in, 193, 218, 348 
Europeans, 126, 128, 866 
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Europos 

in Media, 675 

in Thessaly, 395 
Euros, 27, 595 
Eurotas, 319, 437, 458, 460, 461, 465, 488, 491, 493 
Eurydike, 393 
Eurykleia, 539, 795 
Eurykles, 463 
Eurykyda, 441 
Eurykydaion, 441 
Eurylochos of Salamis, 502 
Eurylochos of Thessaly, 541, 545 
Eurymedon, 728, 729, 828 
Eurypontids, 462 
Eurypylos, 563, 566, 568, 574, 731, 772 
Eurysthenes, 462 
Eurystheus, 412, 477 
Eurystheus, Head of, 477 
Eurytos, 446 
Eusebeia, 689, 690 
Euthydemos I of Baktria, 662, 664 
Euthydemos of Mylasa, 820 
Euthymenes, 8, 87, 89 
Euthymos, 291 
Eutresis, 530, 536 
Euxeinos, 9, 10, 106, III, 114, 336, 352, 632, See also 

Black Sea 

Euxynthetos, 617 
Exitanians, 151, 167 
exokeanismos, 25 


Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, Q., 183, 190, 196 
Fabius Maximus, Q., 322, 324 
Fabius Pictor, 229, 244, 246 
Fabrateria, 260, 262 

falcon, 971 

Falerii, 238, 239, 240 
Falernian wine, 253, 271 
Faliscians, 238 

Faliscum, 238 

Fannius Caepio, 832 
Fanum Fortunae, 241, 242 
fasces, 229, 632 

Faustulus, 246 

Faventia, 225 

Felicitas, Temple of, 483 
fennel, 157, 676, 793 
Ferentinum, 238, 260 
Feriae Latinae, 246 
Feronia, 239 

Ferraria, 154, 157, 165 

Festi, 246 

Fidenae, 239 

figs, 161, 382, 757, 784, 798 
Firmum Picenum, 267 
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First Cataract, 6, 103, 942, 943, 944, 945, 971, 972 
Fish (topographical feature), 993 
Fish Eaters, 85, 872, 873, 924, 927, 929 
Flaminia, Via, 227, 239, 241, 259 
Flaminius, 320 
Flaminius, C., 227, 239, 240, 259 
Flaminius, Campus, 259 
Flaminius, Circus, 146 
Flavius Fimbria, C., 754 
flax, 583 
Karpasian, 505 
flutes, 531, 608 
Formiai, 252 
Fornix Fabiana, 183 
Fortuna Primigenia, 263, 264 
Fortunate Island, 141 
Foruli, 243 
Forum Apii, 252 
Forum Boarium, 247 
Forum Cornelium, 225 
Forum Flaminium, 241, 242 
Forum Julium 
complex in Rome, 262, 949 
town, 182, 183 
Forum Sempronium, 242 
Four Towers, 995 
frankincense, 922, 923, 930, 934, 938 
Frazer, J. G., 265, 450, 523 
Fregellae, 252, 261 
Fregena, 237 
Frentanians, 268 
Frontinus, Sex. Julius, 256 
Frusino, 260 
Fucine Lake, 269, 270 
Fulvia, 162, 238 
Fulvius Nobilior, M., 594 
Fundi, 253 
Furius Camillus, M., 255 


Gabai, 879 
Gabala, 903 
Gabatians, 189 
Gabiane, 893 
Gabii, 262, 263 
Gabinius, Aulus, 713, 951, 952 
Gabinius, historian, 984 
Gabreta Forest, 344 
Gadara 
in Judaea, 912, 919 
southeast of Sea of Galilee, 919 
Gadaris, 912, 919 
Gadeira, 83, 89, 90, 92, 96, 109, 124, 127, 129, 130, 
131, 133, 134, 135, 138, 142, 143, 145, 166, 220 
Gadeiran Gates, 168 
Gades, 131, 166, See also Gadeira 
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Gadilon, 702 
Gadilonitis, 701 
Gadilotos, 715 
Gaisatians, 218 
Gaitoulians, 979 
Gaius Caesar, 185, 257, 680, 939 
Gaius Caligula, 249, 271, 343, 528, 984 
Galabrians, 374 
Galatia 
in Anatolia, 51, 185, 691, 694, 696, 701, 702, 
716, 718, 723, 729, 735 
in western Europe, 99, 187 
Galatians 
in Anatolia, 750, 753, 840 
in Europe, 99, 187, 215, 920 
Galatic Gulf, 98, 117, 188 
galeotes, 23, 24 
Galepsos, 409 
Galilaia, 915 
Gallesion, Mt., 797 
Gallinaria Forest, 273 
Gallograecia, 723 
Galloi, 784 
Gallos River, 697 
Gamabrivians, 341 
Gandaris, 858 
Gandaritis, 856, 858 
gangame, 362 
Gange, 871 
Ganges, 59, 630, 664, 847, 848, 850, 851, 857, 860, 
863, 864, 870, 871 
gangitis stone, 895 
Gangra, 718 
Ganymedes, 620, 745 
Garama, 991 
Garamantians, 991 
Gareskos, 405 
Garganon, 331, 332 
Gargara, 648, 743, 763, 767 
Gargarians, 648, 649, 763 
Gargaron, 743 
Gargasousos, 591 
Gargettos, an Athenian, 450 
Gargettos, Attic deme, 477 
Garindaians, 933 
Garouna, 187, 188, 193 
Garsaoura, 726 
Garsaueira, 689 
garum, 129, 154 
Gaudos, 37, 320, 352 
Gaugamela, 73, 887 
gausapae, 227 
Gaza, 913, 915, 997 
Gazaka, 673 
Gazakene, 707 
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gazelles, 701 

Gazioura, 703 

gazophylax, 60 

Gedrosia, 121, 873, 874, 877 

Gela, 305, 313, 315 

Gelians, 648, 656 

Gelon, 88, 307, 310, 316, 587 

Geminos, 102 

Genaunians, 207 

Genetes, 704 

Gennesaritis, Lake, 905 

Genomanians, 223 

Genua, 203, 204, 215, 224, 226, 228 

Genusus River, 386 

Gephyraians, 518 

Gephyrismians, 513 

Geraistos, 512, 580, 583 

Gerania, 501 

Gerena, 353, 447; 455 

Gerenia, 455, 456 

Gerenian, 455 

Gerenian (epithet of Nestor), 353 

Gergitha, 748, 772 

Gergithion, 748 

Gergovia, 190 

Germania, 118, 339, 347 

Germanic Mountains, 63 

Germanicus, 107, 188, 194, 253, 337, 342, 343 
in East, 119, 686, 797 
in Germany, 150, 335, 337, 339, 340, 342 
on North Sea, 342, 346 

Germans, 93, 107, 190, I91, 193, 194, 198, 335, 339, 

341, 342 

Gerrha 
in Arabia, 921, 923, 933, 934, 935 
in Egypt, 46, 914 

Gerrhaiidai, 799 

Geryon, 141, 143, 167, 203, 275, 299 

Getas, 357 

Getians, 82, 107, 347, 350, 355, 3573 358, 360 
Desert of, 358, 360 

Gezatorix, 717 

ghee, 862 

Giants, 272, 326, 406, 626 

Gigartos, 907 

Gindaros, 900 

giraffes, 931 

Gla, 523, 534 

gladiators, 282 

Glaukias, 758 

Glaukopion, 353 

Glaukos Gulf, 809, 810 

Glaukos of Anthedon, 521, 584 

Glaukos of Lykia, 824 

Glaukos of Potniai, 526 


Glaukos River, 641 
Glissas, 532 
Glykera, 528 
Gnathia, 328 
gnomon, 13, 79, 103, 109, 970 
goats, 488, 571 
Gogarene, 678 
gold, 346, 867, 918 
in Anatolia, 751, 781, 
in Arabia, 933, 936 
in central Europe, 212, 222 
in Iberia, 139, 140, 141 
in India, 858, 860, 862, 863 
in Karmania, 877 
in Kolchis, 642 
in Thrace, 409, 410, 411, 841 
Keltic, 186, 206 
on Prochyte, 278 


Golden Fleece, 641, 642, 680, 865 


golden harvest, 303 
Golden Horn, 327, 382, 719 
Gomer, 635 
Gomorrah, 918 
Gomphoi, 573 
Gonnos, 576 
Gorbeus, 725 
Gordion, 725, 731 
Gordios, 725 
Gordos, 760 
Gordyaia 
mountains, 671 
region, 74 
Gordyaians, 894 
Gordyene, 894, 895, 899 
Gordys, 895, 899 
Gorgippia, 636, 637, 639 
Gorgo, 19 
Gorgon, 19, 471, 626 
Gorgos, mining engineer, 858 
Gorgos, son of Kypselos, 591 
Gortyna, 614, 616, 621, 805 
Gortynia, 399, 401 
Gorys, 856 
Gouneus, 576, 578 
Gouranians, 683 
Goutonians, 340 
Graia, 476, 517, 529 
Granikos River, 745, 758, 759 
Granikos, Battle of the, 921 
grapes, 66, 173 
Gravisci, 237 
Great Harbor 
in Alexandria, 946, 948, 949 
in Kyrenaia, 995 
Great Pityous, 639 
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Greater Hellas, 288 

Grion, Mt., 789 
Grumentum, 289 

Grynion, 777 

guinea fowls, 223, 926 
Gyaros, 623 

Gygaian Lake, 729 

Gygas Promontory, 750 
Gyges, 543, 635, 750, 780, 781 
Gylon, 636 

Gymnesiai, 136, 155, 165, 813 
gynaikokratia, 162, 648 
Gynaikonpolis, 958 

Gyrton, 402, 577 

Gytheion, 437, 460, 461, 462, 511 


Hades, 19, 41, 48, 103, 139, 142, 144, 440, 473, 480, 
520, 546 

Hadrian, 132, 493, 755, 914 

Hadylion, 549 

Haeduans, 191 

Haimon, 578 

Haimonia, 39 

Haimos, 355, 368, 377, 379, 381, 400, 401, 411, 
691 

Halai, 520, 550 

Halaisa, 314 

Haliakmon, 392, 399, 401, 402, 403, 404, 566 

Haliartos, 523, 524, 529, 531, 535 

Halieis, 473 

Halikarnassos, 111, 747, 768, 789, 816, 817, 819, 
820, 822 

Halike, 473 

Halikyrna, 598 

Halisarna, 818 

Halizonians, 705, 706, 841 

Halonnesos 

Aegean island, 571 
Ionian island, 800 

Halos, 564 

Halys, 118, 632, 686, 689, 691, 693, 695, 697, 701, 
707; 715, 716, 718, 839, 840 

ham, 158, 197, 227, 422 

Hamarion, 489 

Hamaxia, 831 

Hamaxitia, 609 

Hamaxitos, 761 

Hamaxoikoi, 116 

Hamilkar Barkas, 145 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 887, 972 

Hannibal, 12, 131, 155, 167, 169, 177, 183, 184, 203, 
205, 212, 224, 226, 227, 238, 240, 242, 253, 
272, 277, 279, 280, 282, 291, 292, 299, 329, 
332s 334s 335s 372s 639, 679, 720 

Hanno, 6, 14, 30, 87, 89, 110, 979, 981, 991 
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Hapsos, 375 
Harbor of the Gods, 985 
Harma 
in Attika, 519 
in Boiotia, 518, 520, 529 
Harmatous, 777 
Harmodios, 518 
Harmonia, 393, 641 
Harmozai, 921 
Harmozike, 644 
Harpagia, 745 
Harpagos, 286, 799, 994 
Harpalos, 994 
Harpies, 454 
Harpina, 450 
Harrison, John, 75 
Hasdrubal, 988 
Hasmoneans, 915, 916, 918, 919 
Hasta, 130 
Hathor, 958 
Hawks, City of, 970 
Heads (topographical feature), 991 
Hebe, 484 
Hebros, 385, 400, 414, 415, 416, 420, 422 
Hedylos of Kourion, 843 
Hegesianax, 753 
Hegesias, 806 
Hegesistratos, 789 
Heilesion, 522, 529 
Hekabe, 418 
Hekataios, 114 
Hekataios, king of the Sindians, 635 
Hekataios of Abdera, 412, 799, 915 
Hekataios of Miletos, 3, 10, 124, 425, 627, 629, 
708, 789, 847, 978 
Hekate, 19, 130, 609, 795, 821 
Hekatesion, 795 
Hekatombaia, 459 
Hekatomnids, 816, 817, 820, 823 
Hekatompolis, 459 
Hekatompylos, 661 
Hekatonnesoi, 775 
Hektor, 412, 525, 550; 563, 697, 745 
Hektor, Grove of, 754 
Heleians, 462 
Heleios, 460 
Helen, 18, 35, 41, 462, 469, 506, 508, s11, 600, 756, 
798, 909, 955; 963 
Helene, 511, 623, 801 
Heleon, 520, 522, 529, 574 
Heliadians, 223, 813 
Helike 
in Achaia, 49, 486, 487, 488, 489, 494 
in Thessaly, 487 
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Helikon, 26, 478, 522, 524, 526, 527, 528, 530, 533, 
535» 939s 540; 548, 566, 607 
heliocentric system, 9, 102, 888 
Heliopolitai, 804 
Heliopolites Nome, 960 
Helios, 15, 31, 222, 305, 647, 800, 811, 813 
Helioupolis 
in Egypt, 960 
in Syria, 903, 906 
Hellas 
city, 562, 563 
general toponym, 386, 424, 468, 574 
Thessalian district, 562 
Hellas of Pergamon, 778 
Helle, 417 
hellebore, 540, 541, 558 
Hellenes, 386, 396, 468, 562, 563, 657 
Helleni (in Iberia), 152 
Hellespont, 58, 104, 114, 345, 348, 398, 416, 421, 
700; 741, 743. 746, 748, 750, 751 754 755s 
759. 769 
Hellespontine Phrygia, 720 
Hellians, 396 
Hellopia, 396, 580 
Hellos, 396 
Helos, 446, 462 
in Boiotia, 522 
in Eleia, 437 
in Lakonia, 460 
in Messenia, 446, 461 
Helots, 462, 859 
Helvettians, 191 
Hemeroskopeion, 154 
Heniochians, 638 
Heorta, 378 
Hephaistos, Agora of, 275 
Heptaporos River, 759 
Heptastadion 
at Hellespont, 750 
in Alexandria, 946 
Hera, 285, 397, 401, 472, 481 
Akraia, 481 
Argive, 283 
at Olympia, 438, 471 
in Italy, 223 
Island of, 166 
Lakinia, 299 
on Samos, 596, 786, 791 
Pharygaia, 553 
Heraia, 431, 492 
Heraion 
Argive, 467, 471, 472 
on Samos, 791 
Herakleia 
Below Latmos, 789, 820 
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in Armenia, 680, 694 
in Eleia, 450 
in Epeiros, 386, 410, 411 
in Italy, 301, 325 
in Oitaia, 566 
in Parthyaia, 661 
in Syria, 900, 901 
in Troad, 763 
Pontika, 363, 379, 695, 696, 697, 698, 700, 703, 
714, 721 
Trachinia, 558, 559 
Herakleian Road, 275 
Herakleidai, 31, 426, 448, 452, 457, 462, 463, 464, 
467, 470, 485, 495, 500, 554 
Herakleides of Erythrai, 801 
Herakleides of Pontos, 250, 318, 694 
Herakleion 
at Gadeira, 167 
in Bosporos, 635 
in Campania, 276, 277 
in Egypt, 943, 956 
in Syria, 900 
on Crete, 614 
Herakleion Cape 
in Bosporos, 704 
in Italy, 296 
Herakleitos of Ephesos, 7, 796 
Herakleitos of Halikarnassos, 817 
Herakleon, Seleukid official, 900 
Herakleotes Nome, 964 
Herakleotis, 797 
Herakles, 31, 41, 49, 167, 169, 236, 277, 297, 299, 
318, 332, 353, 406, 412, 433, 434, 4375 442, 
443, 447, 451, 458, 462, 477, 484, 490, 492, 
537» 538, 555s 557s 558s 561, 574, 586, 590, 5975 
600, 700, 720, 792, 815, 849, 850, 861, 992 
at Troy, 755 
death of, 552, 555, 556, 558 
Harbor of, 237, 293 
in art, 322, 791 
in Egypt, 956 
in Iberia, 5, 126, 128, 143, 168 
in India, 651, 849, 850, 867, 870, 983 
in Lakonia, 461 
in Ligystike, 180, 203 
in Mauretania, 980, 983 
in Phoenicia, 909 
Island of, 154 
labors of, 141, 143, 167, 412, 448, 451, 467, 469, 
470, 473. 478, 489, 492, 649 
Makistian, 444 
Pillars of, 8, 9, 25, 42, 53, 56, 57, 93, 99, 112, 115, 
128, 135, 137, 143, 167, 169, 630, 835, 979, 
982, 988 
Sanctuary of, in Libya, 995 
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Temple of (Gadeira), 168 
the Worm Killer, 769 
Herakles, City of, 966 
Herakles, Idaian Daktyl, 448, 610 
Herakles, son of Barsine, 948 
Herculaneum, 276 
Herdonia, 328 
Herkynian Forest, 344, 346, 347 
Hermagoras, 776 
Hermaia Promontory, 987 
Hermas, 871 
Hermes, 96, 247, 353, 969, 971 
Hermias, 765, 767, 770 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaos, 545 
Hermione, town in Argolid, 467, 468, 476 
Hermionic Gulf, 468 
Hermodoros, 796 
Hermogenes, 805 
Hermokreon, 625, 746 
Hermonassa 
in Bosporos, 636 
in Pontos, 704 
Hermonax, 359 
Hermondorians, 341 
Hermonthis, 970 
Hermos River, 729, 734, 738, 741, 776, 777, 780, 
785, 786 
Hermoupolis, Egyptian places so named, 957, 
958 
herms, 971 
Hernicians, 245, 262 
Hero, 419, 751 
Hero, Tower of, 751 
Herod Archelaos, 920 
Herod the Great, 220, 221, 256, 257, 275, 390, 463, 
674, 690, 711, 749, 871, 899, 907, 910, 911, 
912, 9I5, 917, 919, 935; 936, 998 
Herodians, 936 
Herodotos of Halikarnassos, 817 
Heroonpolis, 78, 924, 925, 958, 960, 973, 992 
Herophilians, 739, 801 
Herophilos, 739, 801 
Herostratos, 795 
Herpa, 688, 691 
Hesiod, 22, 36, 449, 527, 528, 531, 534, 556, 
646, 778 
Hesperides, 143, 144, 203, 352, 983 
Hesperides, Lake of the, 992 
Hesperos star, 539 
Hestiaia, topographer, 757 
Hestiaiotis, 561, 572 
Hibis, 967 
Hiera 
near Sicily, 319, 320 
near Thera, 47 
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Hierapolis 

in Mesopotamia, 896 

in Phrygia, 783, 784, 808 
Hierapytna, 575, 608, 612 
Hierikous, 917, See also Jericho 
Hierni, 65 
Hierokepia, 844, 845 
Hierokonpolis, 970 
Hieron I, 278, 309, 310, 316, 380, 625 
Hieron II, 191, 279, 746 
Hieron of Laodikeia, 737 
Hieron, in Propontis, 700 
Hieronymos of Kardia, 479 
Hieronymous of Rhodes, 814 
Hierosolymna, 914 
Hikesios, 739 
Himera, 315, 318 


Hipparchos, 4, 10, 15, 26, 46, 52, 53, 59, 60, 63, 64, 
68, 70, 72, 73, 76, 79, 83, 106, 122, 123, 425, 


603, 723, 962 
Hipparchos of Athens, 507, 518 
Hippias, 504 
Hippo Diarrhytos, 987 
Hippo Regius, 987 
Hippobotai, 584 
Hippobotos, 676 
Hippodamos of Miletos, 811, 813 
Hippoi, 800 
Hippokleas, 573 
Hippokoon, 600 
Hippokorona, 609 
Hippokoronion, 609 
Hippokrates of Gela, 316 
Hippokrates of Kos, 818 
Hippolytos, 468 
Hipponiate Gulf, 290 
Hipponion, 292 
hippopotamos, 851, 930 
Hippos, 641 
Hippoukrene, 528 
Hire, 456 
Hirpi, 239 
Hirpinians, 282 
Hispalis, 130, 131 
Hispania, 155, 163, 164, 171 
Hispellum, 242 
Histiaia, 572, 580, 581 
Histoi, 793 
Histria 

region, 39, 223 

town, 379 
Holmoi, 822, 831 
Homer, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 
Homolion, 578 
Homonadians, 727 
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Honey, 136, 202, 307, 512, 513, 628, 678, 704, 705, 


854, 869, 986 
Horace, 328 
Hormina, 435 
Horn of the Byzantines, 382 
Horn of the South, 930 
Horoskopeia, 109, 121 
Hortensius Hortalus, Q., 662 
hualos, 976 
Hya, 548 
Hyakinthioi, 322 
Hyakinthos, 322 
Hyameitis, 457 
Hyampeia, 548 
Hyampolis, 548 
Hyantians, 514 
Hyarotis River, 854, 857 
Hyblon, 307 
Hybreas, 820 
Hybrianians, 379 
Hydara, 709 
Hydarnes, 685 
Hydaspes River, 853, 857, 858, 859 
Hyde, 524, 781 
Hydra 
Cape, 777 
in Aitolia, 599 
Hydra (monster), 442, 467, 470 
Hydrakians, 849, 859 
Hydrous, 326, 376 
Hydroussa, 510 
hyena, 931 
Hylai, 524 
Hylas, 720, 723 
Hyle, 524, 529 
Hylike, 524, 525, 526, 533 
Hyllos River, 781 
Hymenaeus Thamyrianus, 582 
Hymettos, 477, 509, 512, 513, 515 
Hypaipa, 782 
Hypaisia, 443 
Hypana, 440 
Hypanis 
in India, 664, 853, 857, 860 
river into Black Sea, 100, 360 
river into Sea of Azov, 636, 637, 651 
Hypasians, 852 
Hypaton, 532 
Hypelaios Spring, 787 
Hyperboreans, 51, 348, 866 
Hypereia, 563 
Hypereia Spring, 574 
Hyperesia, 485, 488 
Hypermnestra, 580 
Hypernotians, 51 
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Hyphanteion, 549 
Hypokremnos, 800 
Hypothebes, 532 
Hypsikrates of Amisos, 367, 648 
Hypsipyle, 38 
Hypsoeis, 445 
Hyria 

in Apulia, 325, 327 

in Boiotia, 519, 544 
Hyrie, 520, 525 
Hyrieus, 519 
Hyrkaneion, 917 
Hyrkania 

in Caspian region, 107, 654, 655, 660, 676, 

783, 972 

in Judaea, 917 
Hyrkanian Plain, 783 
Hyrkanian Sea, 58, 63, 66, 67, 68, 81, 111, 118, 656, 

See also Caspian Sea 

Hyrkanos II, 919 
Hyrmine, 435 
Hysiai 

in Argolid, 476 

in Boiotia, 519, 520 
Hyspiratis, 680 
Hysteria, 573 
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Ialysos, 812, 814 
Iamblichos of Emesa, 903 
Iamneia, 912 
Iapodians, 210, 371 
Iapydia, 97 
lapygia, 216, 321-7 
Iapygian Cape, 113, 215, 296, 299 
lapygians, 300, 321 
Iapyx, 323 
Iardanos River, 444 
Iardanos, Heroon of, 443, 444 
Tasion, 415 
Iasonion Cape, 704 
Iasos, mythical figure, 468 
Tasos 
Karian town, 819, 820 
name for Argos, 468 
Taxartes, 652, 656, 657, 658, 660, 665, 
668, 682 
lazygians, 347 
Iber, 150, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 163, 170 
Iberia 
eastern, 643, 645, 671, 678, 867 
western, 5, 9, 27, 54, 76, 81, 83, 98, 99, 116, 117, 
124, 177, 178, 184, 203, 212, 236, 299, 309, 311, 
335 426, 646, 647, 982, 988 
Iberika, 98, 99, 101, 163 
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ibis, 930, 977 
Ibykos, 49, 295 
Ichara, 921 
Ichnai, 568 
ichneumon, 966 
Ichthyophagoi, 85, 872 
Ictumuli, 227 
Ida 
in Troad, 21, 49, 606, 608, 609, 612, 648, 707, 
721, 731s 740; 74L 743» 755» 756, 759s 760, 
763, 769, 772 
on Crete, 610, 612, 617 
Idaian Gulf, 741, 744 
Idanthyrsos, 354, 849 
Ideessa, 642 
Idomeneus, 325, 619, 749 
Idrieus, 817, 820 
Idumaeans, 914 
lerissos, 407 
lerne, 53, 65, 68, 105, 108, 201 
Igletians, 164 
Iguvium, 242 
Ikaria, 627, 791, 792 
karian Sea, 27, 627 
karios, 592, 600 
karos, island, 27, 793, 921 
karos, son of Daidalos, 627, 793 
kizari, 715 
konion, 726 
ktinos, 503 
lians, Village of the, 752 
libirris, 179 
liokolone, 748 
lion, 16, 21, 741, 752, 755, 756, 757» 758, 759; 761, 
764, See also Troy 
Ilipa, 132, 147, 170 
Ilissos, 513 
Illyria, 113, 162, 210, 329, 358, 386, 392, 393, 
425, 587 
llyrian Mtns., 368 
lyrian War, 373 
llyric Mtns., 63 
Illyrios, 393 
Imaion Mtns., 669 
Imaon Mtns., 657, 850 
Imaos, 57, 629, 657, 669 
Imbrasides, 421 
Imbrasos River, 596, 791 
Imbros 
island, 415 
mountain, 810 
Inachos 
in Argolid, 469, 476, 484 
in Epeiros, 375, 394 
Inaros, 956 
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India, 58, 60, 62, 63, 65, 89, 107, 136, 630, 632, 
656, 663, 664, 669, 670, 847—72, 876, 889, 
890, 921, 924, 928, 977, 978, 985 
Alexander the Great and, 168, 345, 668, 
890, 920 
and Homer, 34 
and Rome, 871, 997 
location of, 56, 66, 69, 70, 89, 94, 103, 108, 118, 
629, 632, 657, 823, 835, 972 
mythology of, 607, 651, 983 
routes to, 58, 72, 90, 91, 93, 651, 655, 657, 660, 
722, 875, 877, 926, 930 
size of, 58, 59, 60, 61, 65, 67, 71, 76 
trade with, 64, 91, 92, 107, 664, 895, 901, 909, 
923, 924, 926, 933, 953 
unusual qualities of, 62, 583, 625, 928, 931, 972 
writings on, 59, 70, 124, 653, 701, 816, 848, 921 
Indian Ocean, 8, 91, 96, 137, 852, 856, 859, 877, 
920, 924, 927, 929, 930 
Indians, 89, 91, 94, 413, 500, 847 
and Rome, 107 
trade with, 53 
Indike, 34, 847, See also India 
Indos, 60, 61, 78, 85, 87, 137, 181, 664, 675, 819, 
847, 848, 849, 850, 851, 852, 853, 854, 855, 856, 
858, 859, 860, 872, 873, 874, 877, 929 
Indra, 870 
Innesa, 309 
Ino, 641 
Inopos River, 623 
Insoubrians, 218, 277 
Interamna, 242 
Interamnium, 260 
Intercatia, 159, 162 
Interocrea, 243 
To, 468, 580, 649, 835, 899 
lol, 986 
Iolaeia, 236 
Tolaeion, 236 
Iolaos, 236 
Iolkos, 569, 
Ion, at Corinth, 479 
Ion of Athens, 441 
Ion of Chios, 49, 802 
Ion, son of Gargettos, 450 
Ion River, 395 
Tonaion, 441 
Tonia, 30, 176, 431, 462, 485, 486, 499, 649, 741, 
742, 776, 786—809, 820, 822, 840, 953 
Ionian Gulf, 325 
Ionian Islands, 48, 114, 428, 432, 592, 593, 595, 596 
Tonian Sea, 376, 587 
Tonians, 231, 596, 604, 623, 636, 667, 742, 768, 
809, 822 
lope, 36, 912, 
Tos, 622 
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Ioulis, 624, 819 
Iourasios, 193 
Iphidamas, 405 
Iphigeneia, 365, 458, 509, 687 
Iphikrates, Athenian commander, 494 
Iphikrates, historian, 981 
Iphimedeia, 560 
Iphitos, 451 
Ipnoi, 578 
Iris 
flower, 729 
name for Ireland, 65 
river, 658, 702, 703, 710, 712, 715, 716 
iron, 154, 222, 234, 448, 584, 705 
Iron Age, 178, 182, 230, 613, 744, 897, 907, 912 
Isamos River, 664 
Isar, 183, 205 
Isara, 209 
Isaura, 726 
Isaurike, 726 
Ischopolis, 704 
Isidoros, 61, 959 
Isinda, 785 
Isis, 845, 927, 958, 959, 971, 976 
Ismandes, 967 
Ismaris Lake, 413 
Ismaros, 415 
Ismenos, 526 
Isodromian mother, 576 
Isokrates, 696 
Isos, 521 
Ispalis, 131, 132 
Ispania, 163, 164, See also Hispania 
Issa 
island in Adriatic, 113, 371, 376 
island off Troad, 49 
Issic Gulf, 97, 115, 686, 838, 841 
Issic Sea, 111, 115, 691 
Issos 
Battle of, 882 
Gulf of, 40 
town, 835, 838, 839 
Isthmian Games, 468, 479, 485 
Isthmos, 45, 299, 425, 426, 427, 428, 468, 481, 501 
Istria, 97, 113, 223, 371, 379 
Istros, 9, 39, 46, 63, 83, 99, 107, 118, 125, 181, 184, 
209, 218, 338, 344, 346, 347, 348, 349. 3545 
358; 362, 368, 377, 380, 399, 410; 494, 632, 
669, 695, 708, 859, 860 
Italia (localized toponym), 290 
Italians, 145, 177, 197, 370, 521, 614, 692, 770 
Italica, 132 
Italy, xi, 9, 23, 25, 26, $1, 81, 100, 112, 117, 122, 12.4, 
133, 134, 137, 173, 174, 189, 197, 204, 208, 211, 
213, 214-333, 346, 376, 388, 426, 488, 599, 
639, 711, 777, 804, 823 
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Ithaka, 292, 446, 476, 591, 592, 594s 595 
Ithome 
in Messenia, 457, 459 
in Thessaly, 572 
Itium, 200 
Itonos, 530, 567 
Itouraia, 903 
Ityke, 987 
Itys, 384, 547 
Iulioupolis, 732 
ivory, 862 
Ixia, 814 
Ixion, 402 
Iyrkai, 347 


Jason, 20, 21, 38, 50, 285, 478, 569, 609, 637, 645, 
647; 677, 704, 863 
and Adriatic, 20 
and Alexander the Great, 40, 650 
and Eudoxos of Kyzikos, 92 
and Homer, 9, 37, 38 
and Kolchis, 642, 681 
Temple of, 682 
Jason of Pherai, 568 
Jericho, 915, 917, 972 
Jerusalem, 893, 912, 914, 915, 916, 917, 919, See also 
Hierosolymna 
Jesus of Nazareth, 727 
John the Baptist, 917, 920 
Jordan 
river, 905, 917 
valley, 891, 905, 917 
Juba I, 983, 985, 986 
Juba II, 6, 88, 120, 144, 155, 245, 335, 690, 711, 913, 
923, 930, 931, 980, 982, 983, 986, 996, 997 
Judaea, 212, 897, 908, 914, 915, 916, 920, 957, 958, 
972, 
Judaeans, 36 
Judgement of Paris, 763 
Jugurtha, 986 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, 253, 749 
Julia, granddaughter of Augustus, 330 
Julia Augusta, Via, 226 
Julia Concordia, 221 
Julia Ioza, 129 
Julia Traducta, 129 
Julius Caesar, 13, 53, 65, 107, 117, 132, 145, 147, 158, 
182, 187, 206, 219, 235, 248, 258, 259, 260, 
309, 335; 339; 357» 358, 391, 458, 480, 483, 594, 
637, 700, 702, 714; 753. 754» 774» 779» 804; 
807, 816, 832, 846, 902, 914, 946, 949, 981, 
985, 984, 985, 989 
Julius Cottius, M., 205 
Juncaria, 157 
Juncarian Plain, 157 


Kabaion, 54 
Kabalians, 784 
Kaballa, 680 

Kabeira, 711, 712, 716 
Kabeiros, Mt., 609 
Kabyllinon, 191 
Kadena, 689 

Kadesh, 906 
Kadmeia, 532 
Kadmeian victory, 144 
Kadmos of Miletos, 18 
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Kadmos of Thebes, 384, 393, 514, 518, 583, 641, 


841 

Kadmos, Mt., 737 
Kadoi, 734 
Kadousians, 654, 656, 674 
Kaietas, 252 
Kaietian Gulf, 252 
Kaikias wind, 27 
Kaikos 

plain, 763, 770, 771, 841 


river, 729, 730, 742, 744» 749s 768, 770; 771s 


772. 777 778. 779, 780 


valley, 734, 771 
Kainys, Cape, 294 
Kairatos River, 615 
Kaisareia 

in Judaea, 912 

in Kappadokia, 690 

in Mauretania, 986 


Kaisareion, in Alexandria, 949 


Kaisarion, 832 
Kaitas, 465 
Kakeis, 977 
Kalachene, 682 
Kalais, 454 
Kalamis, 380 


Kalanos, 868, 869, 870, 872 


Kalapis, 370 
Kalasarna, 289 
Kalauria, 468, 473 


Kalaurian Amphiktyony, 474 


Kalbis River, 810 


Kalchas, 301, 331, 728, 797, 829, 837 


Kaliakra, 381 

Kallas River, 581 
Kallatis, 49, 379, 380, 381 
Kalliaros, 553 

Kallias, 775 
Kallidromon, 557 
Kallikolone, 756 


Kallimachos of Kyrene, 10, 17, 37, 39, 352, 448, 


509, 573, 617, 621, 788, 994, 995 


Kallimachos, sculptor, 505 
Kallinos of Ephesos, 806 
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Kallipolis 
in Iapygia, 304, 325, 515 
in Macedonia, 410 
in Sicily, 316 
in Thrace, 419, 748 
Kalliste, 443 
Kallisthenes, 458, 666, 682, 696, 746, 754, 968 
Kallydion, 732 
Kalpas River, 128, 696 
Kalpe, 128, 129, 130, 132, 137, 141, 151, 168 
Kalybe, 385 
Kalydian Islands, 628 
Kalydnai, 761 
Kalydon, 554, 589, 590, 598, 599, 601, 602, 603 
Kalydonian boar, 482, 493, 590 
Kalydonian Boar Hunt, 554, 589 
Kalykadnos River, 831 
Kalymnai, 628 
Kalynda, 810 
Kalypso, 18, 21, 37, 320, 542, 624 
kamarai, 638 
Kamarina, 305, 313, 316 
Kamarinon, 241 
Kambisene, 645, 646, 678 
Kambyses, 792, 944, 961, 963, 969, 974 
Kamikoi, 316 
Kamiros, 814 
Kamisa, 715 
Kamisene, 715 
Kampsanians, 343 
Kampsianians, 341, 343 
Kanastraion, 406 
Kandake, 942, 974 
Kane 
mountain, 771 
town, 771 
Kanesh, 698 
Kanethos, 584 
Kanobic 
channel, 955, 957 
Gate, 954 
Mouth, 10, 78, 946, 947, 955, 956, 958, 959 
Kanobos, pilot, 7, 955 
Kanobos, town, 78, 826, 943, 955 
Kantharion, 793 
Kantharos, 504 
Kantion, 53, 192, 200, 339 
Kaoulkians, 341 
Kapedunum, 378 
Kaphareus, 467 
Kaphyai, 492 
kapnobatai, 349, 350 
Kappadokia, 171, 637, 670, 676, 681, 683, 685-94, 
702, 709, 712, 714, 715, 823, 834, 841, 882, 
935, 951 
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Kapria, Lake, 828 
Kapriai, 112 
Kapros 
river in Assyria, 887, 893 
river in Phrygia, 737 
Kapros Harbor, 408 
Kapsa, 986 
Kapyai, 764 
Karambis, 114, 364, 639, 699, 700 
Karanos, 904 
Karasene, 759 
Karchedon, 82, 109, 112, 121, 122, 422, 987, See also 
Carthage 
Karchedon, New, 140, 150, 152, 153, 155, 157, 160, 
170, 982 
Karchedonian Gulf, 989 
Karchedonian stone, 986 
Kardakians, 882 
Kardamyle, 454, 458 
Kardia, 417, 419, 422 
Kardouchians, 894 
Karenitis, 679 
Karesos River, 759 
Karia, 384, 628, 670, 728, 734, 737» 738, 768, 7875 
809-23, 824, 827, 904 
Karian language, 822 
Karians, 51, 728, 730, 768, 784, 786, 788, 790, 798, 
799, 806, 809, 816, 820, 821, 
Kariatai, 666 
Karides, 863 
Karkathiokerta, 678 
Karkinitos, 361, 363 
Karmalas River, 688, 691 
Karmania, 72, 77, 663, 875, 876, 877, 921 
Karmanian vine, 877 
Karmylessos, 824 
Karna, 923 
Karnak, 961, 969 
Karneates, 484 
Karnian Alps, 208, 221 
Karnians, 208 
Karoura, 737 
Karpasia, 842 
Karpasian Islands, 842 
Karpathian Sea, 627 
Karpathos, 114, 578, 628 
Karrhai, 674, 894, 895 
karst, 222, 312, 371, 373, 374s 492s 493. 522 
Karta, 654 
Kartera Kome, 413 
Karthaia, 624 
Karyanda, 819 
Karystos 
in Lakonia, 583 
on Euboia, 232, 538, 572, 582, 
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Kasiana, 902 Keltoskythians, 31, 653 
Kasion Kelts, 41, 51, 117, 125, 133, 145, 153, 171, 172, 180, 185, 
in Egypt, 46, 48, 891, 911, 912, 914 186, 187, 190, 191, 193, 196, 197, 198, 199, 203, 
in Syria, 891, 899, 901 2IO, 2II, 217, 218, 235, 240, 3335 334» 339, 346, 
Kasos, 628 377.723, 724 
Kaspiane, 646 Kemmenon, 117, 138, 173, 183 
Kaspios, 81, 660 Kenaion, 552, 560, 567, 580, 581, 584 
Kassandra, 454, 758 Kenchreai 
Kassandreia, 406, 407 in the Argolid, 476 
Kassandros, 405, 406, 407, 510, 515, 667 port of Corinth, 468 
Kassiope, 388 Kenchrios River, 794 
Kassiterides, 110, 139, 164, 171 Kentoripa, 313 
Kassites, 892 Keos, 455, 624, 625, 666 
Kastabala, 687, 690 Kephallenia, 437, 591, 592, 594; 595, 596, 600 
Kastalian Spring, 540, 548 Kephaloidis, 314, 315 
Kastalon, 133 Kephalon, 749, 753 
Kasthanaia, 573, 578 Kephalos, 592, 598, 600 
Kastor I, 725 Kephenian, 36 
Kastor II, 702, 718, 724 Kephisia, 509 
Kasystes, 800 Kephissis, 524. 
Katakekaumene, 738, 777, 781, 783 Kephissos 
Katakolon, 437 Argive, 550 
Katane, 266, 310, 316 in Attika, 513 
katantikru, 200 in Boiotia, 520, 522, 524, 536, 538, 539, 547, 
Kataonia, 670, 687 548, 549 
Kataraktes River, 827 in Phokis, 549, 552, 555, 
Kathaia, 858 on Skyros, 550 
Kattabanians, 923 Spring, 550 
Kaudos, 37, 995 Kepoi, 636 
Kaukians, 341 Keramietians, 821 
Kaukon, 436, 440 Keramos, 816 
Kaukonians, 383, 431, 436, 440, 441, 695, 696,730 Kerasous, 703 
Kaulonia Kerata, 499, 503 
in Italy, 298, 300, 486 Keraunia, 376, 377 
in Sicily, 298 Keraunian Mtns., 20, 97, 325, 376, 380, 383, 
Kaunos, 810 388, 496 
Kaystrios, 808 Kerberos, 460, 473, 605, 697, 740 
Kaystros, 776, 782, 783, 791, 796, 797, 798 Kerbesians, 739 
Kebrenia, 756 Kereus River, 587 
Kebrenians, 750, 756 Kerilloi, 290 
Keisos, 495 Kerinthos, 581 
Kekropia, 509 Kerkesoura, 962 
Kekrops, 384, 508, 509, 523 Kerketeus, Mt., 627 
Kelainai, 606, 736, 738, 772, 783 Kerketians, 639 
Kelaino, 738 Kerkina, 113 
Kelanai, 783 Kerkinitis, 367 
Kelenderis, 831 Kerkinna, 990 
Kelmis, 610 Kerkinnitis, 990 
Kelosse, Mt., 484 Kerkyra, 293, 310, 374, 388, 389, 394, 400, 
Kelsa, 157 403, 583 
Keltiberians, 31, 134, 159, 160, 161 Kerkyra on Lemnos, 587 
Keltic islands, 199 Kerne, 40 
Keltike, 68, 117, 141, 172, 173, 174, 186, 190, 199, Kersobleptes, 415 
211, 215 Keryneia, 489 


Keltoligyans, 203 kestreus, 863, 977 
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Kestros, 729, 828 
ketaiai, 272 
Keteios River, 772 
ketoessan, 465, 466 
ketos, 272, 465 
Keyx, 558 
Khonsu, 976 
Kibotos, 949 
Kibyra, 784 
Kibyratians, 158, 828 
Kibyratians, Coast of the Lesser, 829 
Kichyros, 389 
Kidenas, 888 
Kieros, 568 
kiki, 977 
Kikonians, 413, 422 
Kikynethos, 570 
Kikysion, 451 
Kilbianian Plain, 783 
Kilikia, 33, 44, 616, 656, 670, 686, 687, 688, 690, 
691, 699, 779, 781, 798, 827, 828, 829—41, 
844, 897, 900, 902 
piracy in, 416 
Kilikia, Level, 829 
Kilikia, Rough, 829 
Kilikian Gates, 689, 692 
Kilikians around Troy, 730, 763, 768, 775 
Killa, 768 
Killaion 
in the Troad, 769 
on Lesbos, 769 
Killaios River, 768 
Killos, 769 
Kimaros, 611, 613 
Kimbrian promontory, 345 
Kimbrians, 93, 193, 341, 344, 346 
Kimiata, 717 
Kimiatene, 717 
Kimmerian city, 352 
Kimmerians, 9, 19, 142, 161, 274, 594, 635, 
782, 805 
Village of the, 634 
Kimmerikon, 634 
Kimmerion, 364 
Kimolos, 622 
Kimon, 826 
Kinados, 460 
kinaidoi, 806 
Kinaithion, 454 
Kineas, 398 
King, Sanctuary of the, 797 
Kinolis, 699 
Kinyps River, 991 
Kinyras, 907 
Kios, 719, 720 
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Kirkaion, 248, 250, 251 
Kirke, 14, 20, 25, 37, 142, 235, 250, 251, 253, 263, 
291, 504, 521, 729, 877 

Kirphis, 540 

Kirrha, 494, 540, 541 

Kirta, 983, 987 

Kisamos, 618 

Kisses, 405 

Kissia, 878 

Kissos, son of Tisamenos, 495 

Kissos, town, 405 

Kisthene 
in Lykia, 826 
in the Troad, 763 

Kitarios, 402. 

Kithairon, 26, 501, 514, 519, 522, 526, 531 

Kition, 843 

Kitron, 403 

Klanis, 210 

Klaros, 797, 798 

Klazomenai, 48, 412, 797, 800, 802, 803 

Kleanaktidai, 774 

Kleandria, 760 

Kleandridas, 302 

eanthes of Assos, 19, 88, 767, 869 

eanthes of Corinth, 438 

earchos of Herakleia, 696, 698 

earchos of Soloi, 297 

earchos of Sparta, 420 

eides, 842 

eisthenes of Sikyon, 576 

eitarchos of Alexandria, 653, 858 

eitarchos of Eretria, 581 

eitor, 492 

eobis, 309, 471 

eoboia, 176 

eoboulos, 814 

eomachos, 806 

eombrotos I, 431 

eomenes II, 324, 431 

eon, priest at Komana, 714, 731 

eonai 

in Corinthia, 478 

in Macedonia, 408 

Kleonymos, 219, 324, 431 

Kleopatra III, 89, 898 

Kleopatra V, 898 

Kleopatra VI, 950 

Kleopatra VII, 162, 253, 259, 335, 336, 390, 489, 
623, 673, 674, 713, 755, 807, 831, 832, 833, 
834, 835, 838, 846, 871, 890, 904, 908, 937, 
9453 946, 948, 949, 950, 951, 955, 960, 972, 
983, 994 

Kleopatra Selene, 983, 986 

Kleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great, 780 


KI 
Kl 
Kl 
KI 
KI 
Kl 
KI 
KI 
Kl 
KI 
KI 
Kl 
Kl 
KI 
Kl 
KI 
KI 
Kl 
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Kleopatra Thea, 901 
Kleopatris, 925, 937, 960 
Kleophanes of Myrleia, 723 
klima, 13, 496 
Klimax 
in Lykia, 827 
in Phoenicia, 907 
Klymene, daughter of Okeanos, 31 
Klymene, mother of Homer, 622 
Klymenos, 473 
Klytaimnestra, 17 
Knemides, 552 
Knemis, 539, 552, 555, 556, 557, 558, 559 
Knidians, 319 
Knidos, 109, 114, 374, 627, 815, 816, 839, 962 
Knopia, 518 
Knossos, 605, 612, 614, 615, 616, 617, 619, 794 
Knouphis, 970 
Kobialos, 699 
Kobos, 51 
Kodros, 384, 500, 787 
Kogaionon, 351 
Kokalos, 316 
Kokkos, 136 
Kolaios, 135, 141, 145 
Kolapis, 210 
Kolchis, 9, 15, 20, 38, 50, 81, 372, 630, 631, 632, 
639, 641, 642, 644, 647, 681, 685, 694, 
704, 712 
Kolias, 510 
Kolonai 
near Alexandria Troas, 748, 761 
near Lampsakos, 748 
various places so named, 748 
Kolonos, 508 
Kolophon, 301, 719, 797, 798, 799, 804 
kolos, 368 
Kolossai, 734, 737 
kolossourgia, 15 
Kolotes, 432, 448 
Koloupene, 715 
Komana 
in Kappadokia, 687, 
in Pontos, 350, 395, 601, 687, 703, 712, 713, 
714, 731 
Komaros Harbor, 389 
Komisene, 661, 678 
Kommagene, 821, 897, 905 
Koniakians, 150, 159, 851, 852 
Konisalos, 745 
Konistourgis, 133 
Konon, Altars of, 928 
Konopa, 599 
Kopai, 523 
Kopais, 49, 522, 523, 524, 529, 531, 533, 537. 538 


Kophes River, 856 
Kophos Harbor, 406 
Kopratas River, 880 
Kopria, 308 
Koptos, 932, 938, 943, 968 
Korakesion, 829, 831 
korakinos, 977 
Korakion, Mt., 798, 800 
Koralis, Lake, 726, 728, 783 
Korallians, 379 
Koraos, 928 
Korassiai, 627 
Korax, Mt., 400, 589 
Korbiane, 893 
Korbilon, 188 
Kordyba, 131 
Kore, 89, 292, 440, 795, 807, 872 
Koresia, 624 
Koressos, Mt., 794 
Koriskos, 765 
Korkoras River, 370 
Korkyra, 37, 97, 114, 374, 400, 
Koroibos, 448 
Korokondame, 635, 639 
Korokondamitis Lake, 636 
Korone, 456 
Koroneia 

in Boiotia, 456, 528, 530, 531 

in Thessaly, 565 
Koronos, 402 
Koropassos, 726 
Korpilians, 414, 422 
Korpilike, 422 
korsion, 977 
Korybas, 608 
Korybissa River, 609 
Korydallos, 504 
Korykian Cave, 832 
Korykos 

in Ionia, 800 

in Kilikia, 828, 833 

in Lykia, 826 

in Pamphylia, 827 
Korykos, Cape, 832 
Koryphantis, 763 
Koryphasion, 453 
Kos, 578, 627, 628, 731, 818, 819, 848 
kos, Indian measurement, 864 
Kosentia, 292 
Koskinia, 808 
Kossai, 232, 237 
Kossaian Mtns., 891 
Kossaians, 675, 891, 892 
Kossoura, 113, 321, 989 
Koteis, 979 
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Kothon, at Carthage, 988 
Kothos, 384, 583 
Kotiaetion, 734 
Kotylo, 607 
Kotylos, 759 
Kotyoros, 704 
Kotys (I?), 415 
Kotys VIII, 710 
Kouarios River, 531 
Koukina, 977 
Kouneon, 126 
Kouralios, 573 
Kouretes, 603, 604, 605, 608, 610, 794, See also 
Kouretians 
Kouretians, 6o1—10, 812 
Kouretis, 603 
Kourias, Cape, 843 
Kourion 
in Aitolia, 590, 603 
on Cyprus, 843, 844, 
kourotrophein, 605 
Kragos, 824, 831 
Krambousa, 826, 832 
Kranae, 511 
Kranaos, 508 
kraneia, 728 
Kranioi, 594 
Krannon, 403, 433, 576, 577 
Krapathos, 628 
Krater, 270, 273, 278, 279 
Krateros, 859, 873, 876 
Kraters (Sicily), 319 
Krates of Chalkis, 523, 525 
Krates of Mallos, 7, 14, 17, 24, 25, 29, 30, 33, 34 
94, 106, 108, 152, 574, 700, 766, 814, 837 
Krathis River 
in Achaia, 487, 488 
in Italy, 292, 301, 488, 587 
Kratippos, 807 
Kreepolon, 476 
Kremna, 727 
Krenides, 410 
Kreontiades, 286 
Kreophylos of Samos, 574, 792 
Kreousa, 527 
Kresphontes, 457 
Krestonia, 412 
Krimissa, 289 
Krinagoras, 714, 774 
Krinakos, 384 
Krioumetopon, 611 
Krisa, 540, 541 
Krisaian 
Gulf, 427, 429, 528 
Plain, 541, 553 
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Krisaians, 541 
Kritasiros, 357, 369 
Krithote 
in Akarnania, 598 
in Thrace, 419 
Krobyzians, 378 
Kroisos, 287, 476, 543, 547, 692, 694, 695, 720, 
7453 747» 7583 763, 781, 794 
Krokian Plain, 564, 567 
Krokodeilonpolis, 912 
Krokyleia, 476, 591 
Krommyon, 481, 496, 497 
Krommyon, Cape, 831, 842, 845 
Krommyonian Sow, 482 
Kromna, 698 
Kronos, 308, 812, 813 
Kroton, 287, 289, 296, 298, 299, 323, 325, 486, 
489, 792 
Krounoi 
in Eleia, 438 
on Thracian coast, 380 
Ktenous, 363, 367 
Ktesias, 816 
Ktesiphon, 892 
Ktistes, 349 
Kyaneai, 20, 80, 143, 381, 699 
Kyaxares, 51, 956 
Kybele, 297, 576, 608, 725 
Kybeleia, 800 
Kybistra, 687, 690 
Kychreus, 501 
Kydaros, 382 
Kydnos, 39, 689, 835, 836 
Kydonia, 613, 615, 618, 994 
Kydriai, 394 
Kyinda, 834 
Kyklades, 621, 622, 623, 625, 626, 627 
Kyklopean caves, 467 
Kyklopean masonry, 467 
Kyklopes, 19, 21, 76, 472, 645, 752 
Kyknos of Kolonai, 748 
Kyknos of Thrace, 761 
Kyllene 
mountain, 491, 493 
town, 427, 432, 
Kylon, 618 
Kyme 
in Aiolis, 649, 706, 743, 749, 756; 776s 7775 
804, 828 
in Italy, 270, 272, 273, 278, 583 
on Euboia, 272 
Kynaitha, 493 
Kynetians, 126 
Kynia, 598 
Kynonpolis, 957 


Kynopolites Nome, 966 
Kynos, 551, 552, 581, 771 
Kynoskephalai, 398, 563, 577 
Kynossema 

in Karia, 815 

in Thrace, 418 
Kynouria, 476 
Kynthos, 625 
Kyparisseeis, 445 
Kyparissia, 445, 453, 454, 461 
Kyparissos, 547 
Kyphos, 578 
Kypra, 267 
Kypsela, 385 
Kypselos, 229, 447, 479, 591 
Kyra, 666 
Kyrbas, 608 
Kyrenaians, 42, 46, 991, 992, 994, 996 


Kyrene, 24, 37, 42, 46, 114, 121, 136, 298, 443, 617, 


621, 945. 949, 993, 994. 995 
Kyres, 243, 246, 254 
Kyriktike, 115, 372 
Kyrnos, 112, 234, 235, 236, 813 
Kyropolis, 666 
Kyros River 


in Caucasus, 641, 643, 644, 645, 646, 678 


in Persis, 880 
Kyros, Plain of, 783 
Kyrrhestike, 900 
Kyrsilos, 681, 682, 683 
Kythera, 460, 461, 611, 613 
Kytherios, 441, 450 
Kytheros, 450, 509 
Kythnos, 623, 624, 626 
Kytinion, 555 
Kytoron, 698 
Kyzikene Island, 115 
Kyzikenes, 732, 733 
Kyzikos, 39, 732, 733, 741, 743, 747, 805 
Kyzikos, king of Dolionians, 732 


Labdakos, 520 
Labicana, Via, 246, 260 
Labicum, 246, 260 
Labienus, Q., 732, 737, 820 
Labotas River, 900 
Labraynda, 820 
Labrys, 637 
Labyrinth 

in Egypt, 965, 967 

on Crete, 401, 615 
Lacus Fucinus, 266 
Lade, 789, 802 
Ladikon, 440 
Ladon, 49, 437, 492, 493, 494» 717 
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Laertes (locale in Kilikia), 831 


Laertes, father of Odysseus, 600 


Lagaria, 301 

Lagetas, 616 

Lagina, 821 

Lagoussa, 622 
Laietanians, 156 

Laios, 530, 547, 620 
Laious, 801 
Laistrygonians, 19, 252 
Lakedaimon, 432, 443, 465 
Laketer Promontory, 818 
Lakinion, 299, 325 
Lakinios, 299 

Lakmon, 375 

Lakon of Sparta, 464 
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Lakonia, 424, 437, 453, 455» 458, 459-66, 486, 


611, 621 
Lakonian Gulf, 460 
Lakonikan Gulf, 459 
Lametician Gulf, 290 
Lamia, monster, 19 
Lamia, town, 565, 566, 567 
Lamian War, 565 
Lamos 

river, 833 

village, 833 
Lampaia, 435 
Lampe, 612 
Lampians, 612 
Lamponia, 767 
lampreys, 981 
Lampsakos, 746, 747, 749, 750 
Landians, 343 
Langobardians, 341 
Lanuvium, 251, 264 
Laodikeia 

in Media, 675 


in Phrygia, 739, 783, 784, 822 


in Syria, 901, 903 
Katakekaumene, 822 
Near Libanos, 906 
on the Lykos, 737 
Laomedon, 755 
Laos 
city, 287, 288, 291 
river, 285, 290 
Laouiansene, 687, 715 
Lapathos, 842 
lapis Gabinus, 262 
lapis lacedaemonius, 465 
Lapithos, 441 
Lapiths, 402, 575, 577 
Lappa, 612 
Laranda, 727 
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larimnon, 934 
Larios, Lake, 205, 213, 219 
Larisa 
at Argos, 469, 575 
Cretan, 575 
Ephesian, 776 
Hamaxitian, 761 
in Aiolis, 776 
in Attika, 576 
in Syria, 902 
in the Pontos, 576 


in Thessaly, 561, 562, 575, 577 902 


Kremaste, 567 

near Tralleis, 576, 807 

Pelasgia, 567 

places so named, 575, 776 
Larisaian Rocks, 576 
Larisos, 432, 490, 575 
Larius, 192 
Larolon, 241 
Lars Porsenna, 229 
Lartolaietians, 156 
Larymna 

in Boiotia, 520, 523 

in Lokris, 523 
Las, city in Lakonia, 461, 462 
Las, hero, 462 
Lasion, 433 
Lasionia, 490 
Lathon River, 992 
Latina, 244-66 
Latina, Via, 260, 261, 264, 333 
Latinus, 246, 253 
Latmian Gulf, 789 
Latmos, Mt., 789 
Laureion, 512 
Laurentina, Via, 250 
Laurentum, 245, 250 
Lauro, 135 
Lavinium, 245, 250 
laws 

divinely inspired, 916 

of Crete, 615, 620 

of India, 865 

of Katana, 692 

of Lokroi, 296 

of Rome, 796 

of Thourioi, 297 
Leake, W. M., 442 
Leander, 419, 751 
Lebadeia, 534, 535, 544 
Lebedos, 799 
Leben, 617 
leberis, 136 
Lebinthos, 627 
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Lechaion, 481 

Leda, 600 

Legians, 648 

Leibethra, 403, 607 

Leibethron, 528, 607 

leichene, 442 

Leimon, 808 

Leimone, 576 

Lekton, 742, 743, 751, 762, 763, 771, 7725 
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Lelantine War, 562, 584, 585, 586, 603 
Lelanton Plain, 47, 584, 586 
Lelegians, 383, 384, 514, 728, 730, 731, 763, 768, 
775, 788, 822 
Lelex, 385 
Lembrians, 463 
Lemenna, 205, 211, 312 
Lemnos, 38, 401, 412, 442, 443, 571, 609, 650, 
7/5 
Lemovicians, 189 
Lenai, 604 
Lenaia, 604 
Leobotos, 620 
Leokorion, 507 
Leonidas of Rhodes, 814 
Leonidas, Spartan king, 559, 604 
Leonnorios, 723 
Leontesia, 490 
Leonteus, 749 
Leontichos, 443 
Leontine, 316, 317 
Leontinoi, 316, 587 
Leontonpolis 
in Egypt, 957 
in Phoenicia, 908 
Leontopolites Nome, 958 
leopards, 119 
Leos, 507 
Lepontians, 205 
Lepreon, 440, 443, 444 
Lepte, 114 
Leptis Magna, 991 
Lerne, 467, 470 
Leron, 182 
Leros, 627 
Lesbia (topographical feature), 773 
Lesbokles, 774 
Lesbos, 49, 231, 384, 515, 553, 576, 592, 596, 608, 
659. 741, 744» 755» 763s 771. 7725. 776; 
802, 813 
Lethaios 
in Thessaly, 805 
near Ephesos, 805 
on Crete, 617 
Lethe, 147, 148 
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Leto, 473, 546, 623, 794, 825, 957 
Grove of, 810 
Sanctuary of, 445 
Letoon, 825 
Letopolites Nome, 962 
Leuka 
in Apulia, 296, 326 
on Crete, 612 
Leukadia, 48 
Leukai, 804 
Leukania, 283, 285-91 
Leukanians, 216, 244, 282, 284, 287, 290, 292, 324 
Leukas, 48, 97, 588, 591, 592, 593, 597, 844 
Leukatas, 591 
Leuke, 360, 362 
island in Black Sea, 114 
leuke (skin condition), 442 
Leuke Akte, 512 
Leuke Kome, 937 
Leuke Plain, 460 
Leukimma, 389 
Leukippos, 303 
Leukokomas, 617 
Leukolla, 843 
Leukon, 354, 364, 365, 366 
Leukonotos, 28, 994 
Leukopetra, 216, 296 
Leukophrys, 761 
Leukosia 
island, 113, 285 
Siren, 286 
Leukothea, Sanctuary of, 641 
Leuktra 
in Boiotia, 457, 463, 486, 491, 515, 536, 581 
in Messenia, 454 
Leuktron 
in Boiotia, 536 
in Messenia, 454, 455 
Leuternia, 326 
Lexovians, 186, 195 
Libanos Mtns., 905 
Libes, 343 
liburna, 371 
Liburnians, 371 
Libya, 24, 113, 119, 330, 978, 985, 996 
as continent, 30, 54, 629, 978 
boundaries of, 54, 55, 99, 941, 962, 996 
circumnavigation of, 88 
coast of, 112, 611, 997 
fauna of, 862 
Homer and, 352, 708 
location of, 100, 121, 236, 978 
ships from, 136 
size of, 99, 978 
Libyan city, 352 
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Libyan Sea, 387, 614, 841 

Libyans, 916 

Libyphoenicians, 991 

Libyrnians, 310, 376 

Libyrnides, 113, 372 

Libyrnikians, 371 

Libyssa, 720 

Lice Eaters, 642 

Lichades, 50, 552, 553 

Lichas, herald of Herakles, 552 

Lichas, Red Sea locale, 929 

Licinius Crassus, M., consul 30 BC, 358 

Licinius Crassus, M., triumvir, 189, 336, 674, 894, 
896, 903 

Licinius Crassus, M., commander in 
Germany, 107 

Licinius Crassus, P., 117, 171, 187, 195, 804 

Licinius Lucullus, L., 483 

Licinius Lucullus, L., commander in Iberia, 
159 

Licinius Lucullus, L., commander against 
Mithridates, 15, 362, 379, 380, 572, 683, 687, 
700, 702, 710, 711, 712, 724, 733, 901, 903 

Licinius Murena, L., 784 

Licinius Varro Murena, L., 832 

Ligeia, 286 

Liger, 173, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194 

Liguria, 81, 117, 228, 233, See also Ligystike 

Ligyriskians, 349 

Ligys, 81 

Ligystike, 81, 117; 162, 227, 228, 335, 426 

Likattians, 207 

Likymna, 472 

Lilaia, 524, 549, 555 

Lilybaion, 304, 305, 306, 313, 314, 989 

Limaia, 147 

Limenia, 845 

Limera Epidauros, 466 

Limnai 

in Peloponnesos, 459 
in Thrace, 417 

Limnaion, 461 

Limyra, 826 

Limyros River, 826 

Lindos, 810, 813 

linen, 156, 583, 641, 865, 869, 871, 889 

Lingonians, 184, 193 

Linos, 747 

lions, 478, 535, 824, 927, 931 

Lipara, 319, 320, 

Liparaian Islands, 19, 22, 46, 113, 277, 293, 319, 
320 

Lips wind, 28, 251, 277, 296, 475, 708 

Liris, 244, 248, 252, 260, 262. 

Lissen, 618 
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Lissos 
in Illyria, 374 
on Crete, 618 
Lithros, Mt., 710 
Liturnum, 272, 273 
Liturnus River, 272 
Livia, 257, 258, 269, 920 
Porticus of, 258 
Promenade of, 257 
Livius Drusus, M., 269 
Lixos, 979, 981 
lizards, 881 
Lochias Promontory, 946, 948 
Locust Eaters, 929 
locusts, 769, 861, 929 
logoeides, 18 
Lokrian maidens, 758 
Lokrian Sea, 557 
Lokrinos Gulf, 274 
Lokris, 296, 490, 496, 520, 538, 539, 541, 550-60, 
$89, 599 
Lokris, Epiknemidian, 539 
Lokris, Epizephyrian, 551, 555 
Lokris, Hesperian, 539 
Lokris, Western, 566 
Lokroi, 113, 291, 296, 297, 310 
Lokros, 385 
Lollius, M., 342 
Long Legs, Those With, 62 
Long Wall, 419 
long walls, 481, 505 
longitude, 10, 40, 58, 109, 611, 826, 943, 
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Lookout, The, 548 
looms, 479 
Lopadoussa, 990 
Lorymna, 811 
lotus, 24, 856, 954, 977, 986 
Lotus Eaters, 24, 152, 349, 984, 990 
Loucheria, 330 
Loudias, 404 
Lougeon Marsh, 370 
Lougians, 340 
Loukemdoubiam, 130 
Loukotokia, 195 
Loupiai, 326 
Loupias, 341 
Luca, 226 
Lucius Caesar, 185 
Lucretia, 246 
Lucullan stone, 572 
Lucumo, 229 
Lucus Augusti, 204 
Lucus Feroniae, 239 
Luerius, 189 
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Lugdunum 
in Aquitania, 189 
modern Lyon, 173, 184, 190, 191, 211, 
Luna, 226, 232, 582 
Lusitania, 124, 136, 146—50, 153, 161, 164, 647 
Lusitanians, 146, 147, 149 
Lutetia, 195 
Luvernius, 189 
Lux Dubia, 130 
Luxor, 961, 969, 970 
Lyceum, 42, 499, 507, 774 
Lychnidos, 386, 393, 394 
Lychnites, 986 
Lydia, 778-85 
Lydians, 49, 684, 695, 728, 729, 730, 744, 747 
750. 751, 758; 769, 777, 803, 806, 809, 827, 
840, 841, 883 
Lygdamus, 736 
Lykabettos, 512, 592 
Lykaion Sanctuary, 493 
Lykaion, Mt., 444, 491, 493 
Lykaon, father of Pandaros, 721 
Lykaon, king of Arkadia, 231 
Lykaon, king of Emathia, 401 
Lykaonia, 725—7, 831 
Lykastos, 619 
Lykia, 499, 670, 680, 721, 731, 809, 823-7, 839 
Lykia near Troad, 730 
Lykiakos, 823 
Lykian Federation, 823, 824, 827 
Lykomedes, king of Skyros, 571 
Lykomedes, priest at Komana, 714, 716 
Lykonpolis 
in Egyptian Delta, 957 
in Egyptian Thebais, 967 
Lykophron of Pherai, 568 
Lykoreia, 540 
Lykormas, 394, 590 
Lykos 
in Mesopotamia, 73, 886, 887, 893 
in Phoenicia, 906, 907 
in Phrygia, 634, 734, 737 
in Pontos, 671, 680, 703, 709, 710, 711 
near Laodikeia, 737, 783 
Lykos (mythical person), 499, 507 
Lykos of Thebes, 530 
Lykourgos, king of the Edonians, 607 
Lykourgos of Athens, 507 
Lykourgos of Sparta, 463, 464, 619, 620, 916 
Lyktos, 614, 617 
Lyngourina, 201 
Lynkestians, 386, 393 
Lynkos, 393 
Lynx, 979, 981 
Lyrkeion, 469, 476 
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Lyrnessos 
in Mysia, 828 
in the Troad, 764 
Lysias, 735 
in Phrygia, 735 
in Syria, 902 
near Dead Sea, 917 
Lysias, dynast at Philomelion, 735 
Lysimacheia 
in Akarnania, 599 
in Thrace, 62, 122, 417, 744 
Lysimachos, 355, 381, 417, 599, 650, 719, 722, 753, 
778. 794, 798, 803 
Lysippos, 322, 598, 749 
Lysis, 806 
Lysistratos of Athens, 510 
Lyttia, 614 
Lyttos, 614 


Ma, 687, 712 
Macedonia, 355, 386, 387, 394, 398, 399, 400-10, 
411, 414, 420, 424, 426, 490, 566, 569, 578, 
581, 594, 599, 650, 667, 719, 722, 765, 948 
Macedonian Wars, 179, 376, 411 
Machaireus, 545 
Machairous, 917 
Machaon, 455, 572 
Madys, 51 
Madytos, 418 
Maenuba, 134 
magadis, 608 
Magna Graecia, 288 
Magnesia 
at Sipylos, 683, 777, 783, 805 
in central Greece, 569, 570, 573, 577, 578 
on the Maiandros, 738, 792, 805, 806, 822 
Magnesians, 805 
Magnetis, 570, 577 
Magnopolis, 710 
Mago, 203 
Magoi, 878, 883 
Magos, 88, 881 
Maiandrios of Miletos, 707 
Maiandrios of Samos, 792 
Maiandros, river, 734, 736, 737. 7385 739s 772s 783» 
784, 788, 789, 790, 791, 806, 809, 821, 822 
Maidians, 374, 379 
Mailon, 342 
Mainake, 151 
Mainalos, 492, 493 
Maionians, 729, 744, 780 
Maiotians, 634, 637 
Maiotis, 99, 115, 118, 122, 346, 361, 382, 630, 631, 
632, 634, 635, 637, 649, 651, 656, 670, 680 
Makai, 921 
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Makaria 
in Messenia, 457 
Spring of, in Attika, 477 
Makaria, daughter of Herakles, 477 
Makedon, 401 
Makistia, 438, 445, 489 
Makiston, 438, 440, 443 
Makras River, 906 
Makri Campi, 225 
Makris, 580 
Makrokephalians, 670 
Makronians, 704 
Makros River, 232 
Makynia, 590 
Malaic Gulf, 50, 538, 540, 552, 555, 556, 558, 560, 
564, 580 
Malaka, 151, 160, 167 
Maleai, 101, 427, 460, 461, 466, 478, 494 
Maleos, 237 
Malia, 773 
Mallians, 859 
Mallos, 33, 691, 837, 839 
Malventum, 279, 281, 282 
Mamali, 993 
Mamaos, 439 
Mamers, 308 
Mamertinians, 308 
Mamertion, 298 
Mamurra, 232, 582 
Mandanis, 868, 869, 870 
Mandonia, 292 
Mandubians, 190 
Manduria, 325 
Manes, 552 
mangroves, 922, 926, 927 
Mania, 761 
Manlius Aquillius, 804 
Manlius Vulso, Cn., 718 
Mantiane, Lake, 680 
Mantineia, 430, 463, 492, 493, 514, 515, 536, 721 
Mantua, 219 
maps, 57, IOI, 106, 135, 736 
and Eratosthenes, 57, 744 
history of, 3, 57, 63, 71, 79, 80 
of Aristagoras, 677 
of Iberia, 164 
of Julius Caesar, 235 
Marakanda, 659, 665, 666, 668 
Maranitians, 933 
Marathesion, 793 
Marathon 
Battle of, 448, 459, 508, 585 
in Attika, 477, 485, 506, 509, s11 
in Iberia, 157 
Marathonian Bull, 509, 511 
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Marathonian Tetrapolis, 486, 583 
Marathos, 904 
Marcia, Aqua, 256, 266 
Marcia, wife of Cato, 662 
Marcina, 283 
Marcius Philippus, Q., 726 
Mardians, 654 
Mardonia, 292 
Mardonios, 392 
Mare Milkers, 7 
Mareia, Lake, 946, 954 
Mareotis, 946, 947, 949, 954 
Marganai, 445 
Margarsa, 837 
Margiane, 66, 663, 664 
Margianians, 657 
Margos 
in Aria, 663 
in Illyria, 378, 494 
Mariaba, 923, 934, 938 
Mariandynians, 695 
Marica, 253 
Marisos, 357 
Marius, C., the elder, 93, 181, 262, 345 
Marius, C., the younger, 250, 264, 281 
Markommanians, 340 
Marmarion, 582 
Marmolitis, 717 
Marobodos, 340, 341, 343 
Maron, 413 
Maroneia, 413, 416 
Marousia, 6, 128, 141, 454, See also Mauretania 
Marpessa, 590 
Marrucinians, 251 
Marruvium, 269 
Mars, 146, 243, 258, 308 
Marsians 
in Germany, 339 
in Italy, 263, 268, 269 
Marsic War, 269 
Marsyas River, 736, 821 
Marsyas, divinity, 606, 736 
Masaisylians, 982, 984, 989 
Mases, 476 
Masion, Mt., 671 
Masoga, 857 
Massabatike, 675, 893 
Massagetians, 652, 653, 657, 659, 660, 666, 682 
Massalia, 30, 69, 83, 98, IIO, 112, 122, 142, 149, 156, 
174, 175, 179, 182, 184, 188, 201, 203, 212, 312, 
804, 982 
parallel of, 53, 64, 69, 98, 105, 122 
Massalian treasury, at Delphi, 177 
Massinissa, 984, 987, 989 
Massyas Plain, 906, 907, 908 
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Mastaura, 808 
Masylians, 984 
Matalon, 617 
Matauros, 319 
mathematics, 10, 13, 52, 81, IOI, 102, 174, 425, 910 
Matiane 
district, 42 
lake, 673, 680 
Matianians, 660 
Matrinus River, 268 
Mauretania, 90, 128, 129, 144, 147, 155, 267, 3355 
336, 4545 979» 980, 983, 984, 986, 997 
Maurousia, 144, 979, 980 
Maurousians, 982 
Mauryans, 59, 60, 65, 70, 657, 664, 851, 854, 857, 
860, 870, 871 
Mausoleion, 111, 816, 817 
Mausolos, 258, 747, 816, 817, 820, 826 
Mazaians, 371 
Mazaka, 688, 690, 691, 692 
Mazenes, 922 
Mazousia, Cape, 418 
Medea, 20, 38, 113, 223, 251, 372, 677 
Medeon 
in Boiotia, 529 
in Phokis, 547 
Medes, 654, 658, 672, 675, 676, 677, 886, 893 
Media, 72, 644, 655, 672-7, 681, 850, 876 
medicine, 160, 178, 350, 728, 779 
Mediolanum 
in Aquitania, 173, 187, 188, 211 
in northern Italy, 218 
Mediomatrikians, 193 
Medios, 681, 682, 683 
Mediterranean, 20, 25, 29, 32, 34, 42, 56, 78, 88, 
90, 96, 112, 113, 128, 131, 135, 141, IGI, 169, 172, 
173, 174, 188, 195, 205, 211, 257, 311, 312, 347, 
381, 382, 478, 542, 630, 632, 640, 688, 771, 
823, 885, 890, 897, 933, 947, 984, 994 
and canal to Red Sea, 34, 42, 46, 48, 631, 958 
and cranes, 32 
and Minoans, 466, 498 
coast of, 9, 76, 81, 110, 112, 119, 125, 158, 201, 336, 
426, 670, 899, 913, 941, 978, 997 
cuisine of, 161, 873 
culture of, 16, 46, 88, 116, 129, 136, 173, 179, 197, 
201, 3445 357, 361, 368, 398, 557, 675, 701, 
800, 852, 860, 868, 869, 913, 945, 952, 981 
depth of, 44 
eastern, 6, 34, 56, 81, 106, III, I14, 115, 133, 230, 
330, 460, 468, 615, 670, 686, 691, 747, 760, 
786, 803, 829, 835, 838, 841, 845, 906 
exploration of, 25, 37, 152, 286, 722 
fauna of, 137, 719, 875, 931 
flow through, 43 
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levels of, 43, 45 
location of, 76, 79, 630 
size of, 97 
southernmost point of, 113, 991, 992 
tides in, 134, 217 
western, 50, 56, 81, 83, 97, 98, 112, 128, 135, 137, 
155, 173, 181, 804, 813, 909 
Medma, 293 
Medoacus River, 219 
Medoakians, 223 
Medos River, 880 
Medos, son of Medea, 677 
Megabarians, 932 
Megabates, 517 
Megabyxos, 795 
Megalopolis 
in Arkadia, 86, 247, 319, 427, 430, 437, 456, 
459, 491, 493, 888 
in Pontos, 715 
Megara 
in Attika, 473, 487, 496, 498, 500, 503, 586, 695 
in Sicily, 307, 309, 310, 543 
in Syria, 902 
Megarian bowls, 483 
Megarian school of philosophy, 500, 723 
Megarians, 307, 316, 381, 382, 420, 481, 497, 499, 
500, 502, 587, 718, 719 
Megarid, 426, 429, 468 
Megaris, 481, 496, 497; 498, 499, 500, 501, 503 
Megasthenes, 59, 61, 62, 653, 849, 850, 851, 854, 
860, 861, 864, 865, 867, 870 
Meges, 595, 597 
Megiste, 826 
Mekestos River, 733 
Mekone, 485 
Mekyperna, 406 
Melaina Promontory 
in Ionia, 800 
on Chios, 802 
Melainai, 759 
Melamboreion, 180 
melambrotoi, 31 
Melampos, 471 
Melampous, 442 
Melanchros, 774 
Melaneis, 585 
Melania, 831, 914 
Melanippe, 303 
Melanippos, 303 
melankranis, 165 
Melanos Promontory, 733 
Melanthos, 452, 500 
Melantian Rocks, 791 
Melas 
Gulf of, 387, 416, 417, 418 
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River, in Boiotia, 524, 537 

River, in Kappadokia, 691 

River, in Pamphylia, 829 

River, in Thrace, 417 

River, near Thermopylai, 558 
Meldians, 195 
Meleagros, Aitolian hero, 223, 597, 601 
Meleagros, epigrammatist, 913 
Meleagros, Palisade of, 901 
Meles River, 804 
Meliboia, 289, 570, 578 
Meligounos, 319 
Melita, 320 
Melitaia, 563 
Melite 

Aitolian lake, 598 

in Dalmatia, 320 

modern Malta, 990 

name for Samothrake, 416 
Melos, 622, 623 
Melpis, 260 
Melqart, 126, 143, 167, 168, 909 
Melsos River, 164 
Melsos, founder of Mesembria, 381 
Memnon, Homeric personality, 745, 878, 967 
Memnon of Rhodes, 767 

Tomb of, 745, 878 
Memnon (village), 745 
Memnoneion 

at Egyptian Abydos, 967 

at Egyptian Thebes, 967, 969 
Memphis, 609, 948, 963, 971 
Men Karos, Sanctuary of, 739 
Men, divinity, 647, 711 
Menandros I, 107, 664 
Menandros, comic poet, 357, 478, 701 
Menapians, 194 
Menas, 381 
Mendes, 957 
Mendesian Mouth, 956, 958 
Mendesios Nome, 958 
Menedemos, 500, 586 
Menekles of Alabanda, 821 
Menekrates of Elaia, 706, 730, 776 
Menekrates of Nysa, 29, 809 
Menelaites Nome, 956 
Menelaos, brother of Ptolemy I, 35, 959 
Menelaos of Sparta, 5, 7, 28, 33, 345 35. 36, 1445 

4475 452. 460, 463, 466, 469, 471, 478, 492, 
545, 798, 964 

Menelaos, Harbor of, 995 
Menestheus, 129, 299 
Meninx, 24, 113, 990 
Menippos Kotokas, 821 
Menippos of Gadara, 915 
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Menlaria, 129 
Menodoros, 807 
Menodotos, 779 
Menon, 680 
Mentes, Athena in disguise, 291 
Mentes ruler of Taphians, 595, 600 
merchants, 30, 32, 65, 133, 190, 624, 633, 864, 879, 
897, 899, 908, 909, 949; 963 
meridian, 62, 74, 75, 77, 78, 82, 100, 103, 106, 
347 
in east, 65 
of Babylon, 80 
of Byzantion, 98 
of Carthage, 82, 306 
of Massalia, 64 
of Rome, 306 
of Syene, 104 
of Tanais River, 99 
of Thapsakos, 74, 75, 80 
of White Cape, 628 
prime, 52, 62, 78, 108, 110, 120, 744, 773, 815 
Meriotic kingdom, 976 
Mermadalis River, 648 
Mero, 64, 120, 941, 944, 972, 976, 978; 979, 
980 
and Ptolemies, 70, 87, 942, 976 
and Romans, 973 
kingdom of, 927, 942, 975, 976 
location of, 58, 63, 67, 70, 121, 975 
meridian of, 52, 58, 104 
Ptolemies and, 121 
routes to, 58 
Meropia, 352 
Merops, 31, 848 
Meros, Mt., 849 
Mesembria, 380 
Mesene, 76, 922 
Mesogis, Mt., 783, 806 
Mesola, 456, 457 
Mesopotamia, 70, 71, 72, 74, 76, 102, 118, 119, 
630, 632, 651, 663, 671, 675, 680, 683, 726, 
867, 872, 875, 878, 879, 881, 883, 885, 886, 
887, 888, 889, 891, 893, 895, 921, 922, 
9393 959 
and Alexander the Great, 61, 73, 137 
and Romans, 896 
Lower, 73, 74, 676, 881 
northern, 73 
Upper, 35, 647 
Messana, 308 
Messapia, 321 
Messapion, 521, 532 
Messapos, 521 
Messe, 461 
Messeis, 563 
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Messene 
in Messenia, 457, 458 
in Sicily, 293, 294, 295, 305, 308, 
Messenia, 293, 294, 308, 324, 372, 424, 428, 429, 
430; 436, 444, 445, 446, 447, 452-9, 461, 
462, 464, 473, 669 
Messenian Gulf, 444, 453, 4545 455 
Messenian War, 459 
Messenian Wars, 294, 322, 323, 449, 458 
Messoa, 461 
Metabos, 303 
Metagenes, 794 
Metagonians, 168 
Metagonion, 982, 984 
Metapontion, 290, 300, 302, 303, 304, 321, 323, 
325, 515 
Metapontos, 303 
Metauros, 241, 242, 293, 319 
Metaurum, 293 
Methana, 474, 
Methone 
in Macedonia, 403 
in Messenia, 452, 454, 474, 981 
in the Argolid, 49 
in Thessaly, 570 
Methydrion, 492 
Methyma, 553, 773 
Metoulon, 371 
Metrodoros of Lampsakos, 749 
Metrodoros of Skepsis, 648, 766 
Metropolis 
in Phrygia, 734 
in Thessaly, 572, 573 
Mevania, 241, 242 
mica, 693 
mice, 162, 762, 769 
Midaion, 734 
Midakritos, 110 
Midas, 635, 725, 729, 731, 777, 841 
Midea, 472 
Mideia, 49, 472, 534 
Mikipsas, 985, 987, 989 
Mikythos, 287 
Milesian Wall, 956, 957 
Milesian wool, 737 
Milesians, 10, 38, 67, 359, 360, 362, 364, 379, 380, 
387, 417, 620, 627, 636, 638, 641, 649, 667, 
695, 698, 702, 719, 732, 746. 747. 750. 751s 
764, 788, 792, 956, 959 
Miletopolitis Lake, 732 
Miletos 
in Ionia, 360, 486, 667, 699, 738, 786, 787, 788, 
789, 792, 809 
on Crete, 618, 788 
Miletoupolis, 732 
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millet, 202, 227, 851 
Milon, 300 
Miltiades the elder, 419 
Miltiades the younger, 487 
miltos, 136 
Milya, 785 
Milyans, 731 
Mimallones, 605 
Mimas, Mt., 800 
Mimneios, 442 
Mimnermos, 39, 787, 798 
Min, 967 
Minaians, 923 
Mincius River, 213 
Minerva, 22 
Minervae, Promontorium, 278 
mines, 679, 706 
in Anatolia, 751, 770, 841 
in Attika, 139, 512 
in Cornwall, 95 
in Iberia, 133, 140, 154 
in Illyria, 392 
in Keltika, 205, 206, 228 
in northwest Greece, 375 
in Red Sea region, 926 
in Thrace, 409, 413, 841 
on Aithalia, 234 
on Cyprus, 291, 845 
on Prochyte, 278 
on Siphnos, 622 
mining, 707 
and Strabo, 133, 138, 234, 278, 679 
in Anatolia, 717, 751, 767, 770, 841 
in Arabia, 936 
in Attika, 509, 553 
in Black Sea region, 38, 642, 705 
in central Europe, 221 
in Iberia, 130, 133, 134, 138, 140, 154, 188 
in India, 858, 860 
in Italy, 234 
in Keltika, 206, 212 
in northwest Greece, 375, 392 
in Red Sea region, 926, 933 
on Cyprus, 291, 845 
on Euboia, 584 
Minios, 148 
Minoa 
in Argolid, 466 
in Megarid, 498 
in Sicily, 316 
of the Lyktians, 612 
Minoans, 466, 498, 571, 612, 613, 616, 617, 618, 
621, 628, 788, 812, 814, 818, 821 
Minos, 144, 316, 323, 473, 498, 499, 615, 620, 621, 
731, 788 
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Minos, Palace of, 614 

Minotaur, 615 

mint, 439, 465 

Minthe (nymph), 440 

Minthe, Mt., 439, 440 

Minturnae, 252 

Minucia, Via, 327, 328, 329 

Minucius Augurinus, T., 328 

Minucius Rufus, M., 378 

Minyans, 431, 442, 443, 514, 536, 537, 538, 799 

Minyeios, 442 

Misenos, 26, 275, 287 

Misenum, 270, 273, 275, 278 

Mithra, 647 

Mithraism, 808 

Mithrakana, 681 

Mithridates I, 716, 717 

Mithridates II, 716 

Mithridates III, 716 

Mithridates V, 616 

Mithridates VI, 10, 15, 16, 38, 67, 105, 336, 359, 
361, 363, 365, 379s 510, 535. 624, 633, 637, 638, 
641, 642, 646, 648, 683, 693, 694, 700, 702, 
709, 710, 712, 715; 717, 718; 733. 738; 754 
767s 770, 779; 951 

Mithridates of Parthia, 893 

Mithridates of Pergamon, 637, 642, 779 

Mithridatic Wars, 624, 686, 692, 712, 713, 717, 
737. 763, 830, 833 

Mithridation, 724 

Mithropastes, 921 

Mnasalkes, 532 

Mnasyrion, 814 

Mnemosyne, 604 

Mnesiptolema, 805 

Mnevis, 960 

Moagetes, 784 

Moaphernes, I5, 38, 639, 642, 712 

Moasada, 918 

Mochos of Sidon, 910 

Modra, 697 

Moiris, 42, 964, 965, 967 

Moisians, 348, 357, 695 

Moloch, 167 

Molochath River, 982, 984 

Molykreia, 428, 554, 590 

Molykrian Rhion, 428 

Momemphis, 958 

Monetion, 371 

monkeys, 858, 860, 866, 931 

Monoikos Harbor, 203 

monsoons, 91, 851, 852, 853, 859, 863 

Mopsion, 577 

Mopsopia, 508, 578 

Mopsopos, 508 
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Mopsos, 573, 798, 837, 839 
Mopsou Hestia, 839 
Morene, 732 
Morgantion, 311, 315 
Morgetians, 311 
Moriah, Mt., 916 
Morimene, 687, 689 
Morinians, 194 
Mormo, 19 
Moron, 146 
Morzeos, 718 
Moschian Mtns., 671 
Moschians, 639 
Moschike, 642 
Moschikian Mountains, 639, 643, 671 
Moses, 916 
Mosynoikians, 705 
Mother, Sanctuary of the, 747, 770 
Mougilonians, 340 
Mounychia, 504, 793 
Mousaios, 607 
Mouseion, 947, 948 
Mousikanos, 859, 865 
mousmones, 236 
Mouth Marsh, 182 
Muddy Harbor, 388 
mules, 217 
mullet, 179, 863, 977 
mummification, 919, 949 
Mummius, L., 458, 482, 483 
Munatius Plancus, L., 182 
Munda 
Battle of, 157, 158 
river, 147 
town, 132 
murex, 237 
Muses, 18, 403, 407, 446, 528, 604, 607 
Muses, Sanctuary of, 528 
music, 17, 324, 604, 606, 607, 610, 694, 736, 
ZTS 
music girls, 90 
Mussel Anchorage, 107, 926, 932, 937, 938, 
953, 969 
Mutilated, Grove of the, 929 
Mutina, 190, 224, 225, 227 
Mycenaeans, 323, 435, 437. 439. 442, 443, 448, 453, 
455» 456, 459, 461, 468, 471, 472, 473, 478, 
484, 488, 493, SIS, 516, 517, 520, 523, 5245 532, 
534s 535» 537» 548» 5495 554, 562, 565; 566, 567, 
572s 573» 576, 589, 590, 596, 628, 802, 812, 
814, 815, 843 
Mychos Harbor, 527 
Mychos, town, 546 
Mygdonia 
in Bithynia, 706 
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in Mesopotamia, 894 
in Thrace, 894 
Mygdonians, 348, 401, 411, 732, 894 
Mykale, Mt., 790, 793 
Mykalessos, 518, 529 
Mykenai, 467, 471, 472, 477. 489 
Mykonos, 626, 791 
Mylai, 305, 315 
Mylasa, 817, 820, 821 
Myndos, 818, 819 
Myonnesos 
Ionian island, 799 
Thessalian island, 567 
Myous, 738, 790 
Myous Hormos, 926 
Myra, 825 
Myriandros, 838 
Myrina, Amazon, 771, 777 
Myrina, city, 650, 777 
Myrkinos, 409 
Myrtleia, 151, 706, 719 
Myrmekion, 366 
Myrmidons, 475 
Myron of Eleutherai, 791 
Myrrh, 873, 923, 930 
Myrsilos, 49, 767, 774 
Myrsinos, 435 
Myrtountion, 435 
Myrtountion Lagoon, 598 
Mysia, 12, 695, 718, 721, 729-33, 7345 738. 771 
772» 777» 779 
Mysians, 9, 348, 349, 356, 695, 721, 723, 730, 841 
Mysios River, 772, 779 
Myskellos, 300, 310, 489 
Mytilene, 576, 757, 763, 773. 774, 802, 963 


Nabataeans, 915, 932, 933; 935, 936, 938, 939, 


940, 997 

nablas, 607 
Nabokodrosoros, 849 
Nabourianos, 888 
Nabrissa, 129, 134 
Nagas, 857 

Nagidos, 831, 842 
Nahum, 658, 886 
Nakoleia, 734 
Namnetians, 188 
Nanos, 210, 369 
Nantuatians, 205 
Napata, 974, 976 
Nape, 553 

naphtha, 887 

Nar, 240, 241, 242, 243 
Narbon, 97, 98, 173, 174, 179, 184, 188 
Narbonitis, 174-87 
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Narbonitis, Lake, 179 
Nard, 854, 939 
Narkissos, 518 
Narnia, 241, 242 
Naron, 373, 377; 378 
Narthekis, 791 
Narykon, 552, 553 
Nasamonians, 929, 939, 992, 996 
Natiso, 221 
Naukratis, 28, 773, 826, 957, 959, 963, 964 
Naulochos, 380 
Naupaktos, 553, 555, 569, 599 
Nauplia, 467, 472 
Nauplios, 467 
Nauportos, 210, 369 
Naxos 
Aegean island, 517, 625, 626 
in Sicily, 307, 309, 543 
Neaithos, 299 
Neandria, 761 
Neanthes, 38 
Neapolis 
district of Syracuse, 311 
in Bosporos, 367 
in Italy, 22, 122, 251, 275, 276, 280, 288 
in Lakonia, 461 
in Libya, 989, 990, 991 
in Thrace, 409, 410 
Nearchos, 60, 61, 85, 137, 675, 848, 854, 869, 
873, 874, 876, 877, 890, 920, 921, 929, 
934 
Nebrodes, 318 
Nebuchadnezzar, 774, 849 
Necho II, 88, 960, 978 
Neda, 444, 455 
Nedon, 455, 625 
Nedousia 
in Messenia, 455 
on Keos, 455 
Neion, 593 
Nekropolis (in Alexandria), 949 
Neleia, 569 
Neleides, 303 
Neleus of Athens, 787 
Neleus of Pylos, 303, 430, 447, 570, 787 
Neleus of Skepsis, 765 
Neleus River, 587 
Nemausos, 174, 185 
Nemea, 478 
Nemea River, 484 
Nemesis, Sanctuary of, in Troad, 746 
Nemorensis Lacus, 265 
Nemos, 264 
Nemossos, 189 
Neokles, 792 


Neokometai, 219 
Neoptolemos, general of Mithridates VI, 67, 
359, 362 
Neoptolemos, king of Molossia, 387 
Neoptolemos of Parion, 749 
Neoptolemos, son of Achilles, 393, 545, 571, 772 
Neoptolemos, Tower of, 359 
Nepheris, 989 
Nepita, 239 
Neptune, 246 
Basilica of, 257 
Neretum, 325 
Nerikos, 591 
Nerion, 125, 148 
Nero (emperor), 131, 175, 249, 253, 343, 528, 
818, 961 
Neroassos, 688 
Nerva, 241 
Nervians, 194 
Nesaia, 655 
Nesiotes, 10 
Nesiotic Federation, 626 
Nessonis, 561 
Nessos, 554, 590 
Nestor of Pylos, 303, 353, 399, 429, 432, 433, 434, 
436, 439, 442, 444, 448, 449, 453, 583, 
625, 755 
Nestor of Tarsos, 836 
Nestos, 387, 408, 412, 413 
Netium, 328 
New Place, 711 
New Wall, 776 
Nibaros, 678, 682 
Niger River, 992 
Nigretians, 983 
Nikagoras, 745 
Nikaia 
in Bithynia, 122, 721, 722 
in India, 857 
in Ligystike, 122, 174, 177, 182 
near Thermopylai, 557 
Nikaia, royal woman, 722, 778 
Nikandros of Kolophon, 977 
Nikephorion, 894 
Nikias of Kos, 819 
Nikias, locality in Egypt, 954 
Nikokles II, 844 
Nikolaos of Damascus, 871 
Nikomedeia, 598, 697, 719, 720 
Nikomedes I, 719, 724 
Nikomedes IV, 717, 718 
Nikonia, 359 
Nikopolis 
in Armenia, 709 
in Egypt, 949, 955 
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Nikopolis (cont.) 
in Epeiros, 389, 390, 588, 589, 599 
in Kilikia, 838 
Nikostrate, 247 
Nile, 33, 36, 46, 99, 118, 139, 623, 632, 688, 819, 831, 
852, 855, 856, 889, 924, 926, 927, 931, 937, 
938, 941, 943, 954s 973s 975. 997 
and Homer, 28 
and Kleopatra VIL 955 
as continental boundary, 30, 32, 55, 99, 941, 
959 
cataracts of, 51, 103, 943, 971 
district along Red Sea, 930 
exploration of, 89, 935 
fauna of, 856, 977, 980 
flooding of, 27, 28, 33, 88, 855, 889, 942, 
944, 962 
Homer and, 352, 852 
mosaic of, 264, 955, 966, 977 
mouths of, 10, 33, 78, 181, 859, 943, 946, 955, 
956, 958, 959 
siltation of, 28, 43, 913 
source of, 360, 853, 941, 942, 972, 975, 980 
Strabo and, 106, 942, 961 
upper, 6, 35, 57 852, 894, 927, 952, 974, 978 
Nilometer, 971 
Nine Roads, 408 
Ninevah, 51, 76, 658, 675, 885, 886, 
Ninia, 373 
Ninos, 76, 885, 886 
Niobe, 455, 729, 740 
Niphates, 671 
Nisa, 498, 521, 525 
Nisaia, 498, 501, 504, 521 
Nisibis, 671, 894 
Nisos, 473, 498, 499 
Nisyros, 627, 815, 818 
Nitiobrigians, 189 
Nitriotes, 959 
Noaros, 370, 378 
Noega, 164 
Nola, 277, 280 
nomads, 7, 68, 116, 336, 349, 353, 368, 659, 878, 
923, 929, 983 
Nomentata, Via, 244 
Nomentum, 243, 244, 263 
Nomodos, 692. 
Nora, 688 
Noreia, 221 
Noricians, 207 
Noricum, 207 
Notion, 798, 801 
Notos, 27, 328, 802 
Novum Comum, 219 
Nubia, 927, 942 


Nuceria 
in Campania, 277, 285, 284, 328 
in Umbria, 242 
Numa Pompilius, 247, 265, 620 
Numantia, 159 
Numidia, 983, 985, 989 
Nykteus, 520 
Nymphaion 
in Bosporos, 365 
in Syria, 901 
on Athos, 408 
Nymphs, 318, 450, 528, 539, 560, 607, 720 
Anigriadian, 441 
Leibethridian, 528 
Nysa 
in Boiotia, 521 
in India, 849 
in Karia, ix, 29, 710, 712, 807, 821, 822 
unknown locality, 849 
Nysa, Mt., 849 
Nysaia, 783 
Nysaians, 808 


oak, 24, 136, 137, 254, 263, 397, 399, 581, 757 
Oblivia, 148 
Obodas, 900, 937 
Obulco, 157 
Ocean, 8, 25, 29, 37, 43, 56, 58, 68, 83, 86, 96, 106, 
108, 118, 134, 137, 141, 142, 172, 235, 347, 630, 
635, 645, 650, 669, 670, 837, 856, 872, 877, 
922, 974, 996 
Alexander the Great and, 631, 652 
and Homer, 5, 8, 9 
encircling, 5, 8, 30, 45, 103, 104 
material from, 42, 137 
travel on, 342 
Ocelum, 152, 175, 226 
Oche, 580, 582 
Ochos, 655, 668 
Ochyroma, 814 
Ocriculi, 241 
Octavia, sister of Augustus, 131, 258, 983 
Octavia, wife of Nero, 253 
Octavia, Porticus of, 528 
Octavian, 9, 45, 207, 210, 224, 238, 265, 295, 357, 
358, 371, 373s 390, 391, 392, 411, 431, 463, 
489, 493, 623, 714, 718, 724, 732s 755 779. 
791, 832, 836, 915, 920, 949, 950, 951, 
973, 998 
Odessos, 380 
Odomantians, 409 
Odomantis, 679 
Odrysians, 414 
Odysseia, 143, 144, 151 
Odysseion, 413 
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Odysseus, 14, 17-26, 37, 75, 142, 143, 144, Isl, 152, Olenian Rock, 435, 490 
235, 251, 263, 273, 274, 286, 287, 293, 302, Olenos 


305, 331, 388, 397, 413, 421, 433, 456, 460, in Aitolia, 590, 599 
472, 478, 520, 539, 546, 593. 594, 596; 600, in Eleia, 435, 487, 489, 490 
605, 609, 614, 616, 622, 729, 769, 798, Olgassys, Mt., 716, 717 
876, 990 Oliaros, 623 
Oeaso, 158 olive, 66, 135, 149, 161, 173, 176, 244, 262, 271, 441, 
Ogygia 457. 668, 676, 678, 705, 735, 877. 926, 927, 
island of Kalypso, 542 933, 964 
name for Boiotia, 524 Olive Harbor, 927 
Ogygos, 486, 524 Olizon, 570 
Ogyion, 352 Olmeios, 524 
Ogyros, 921 Olmiai, 481 
Oichalia, 434, 446, 573, 585, 586, Olooson, 576 
Oidanes River, 871 Olophyxis, 408 
Oidipous, 482, 520, 522, 529, 530, 532. 547 Olouri, 446 
oikoumene, 5, 11 Olympia, 291, 380, 429, 431, 435, 438, 439, 447, 
Oineiadai 449; 450, 451, 479, 490, 492, 541, 598 
in Akarnania, 588 Olympias, 387, 393, 605, 754, 948 
in Thessaly, 566 Olympic Games, 156, 449, 451, 452, 471, 610 
Oineus, 597 Olympos 
Oiniadai, 49, 599 in Arkadia, 493 
Oinoanda, 785 in Kilikia, 833 
Oinoe in Lykia, 825, 826, 827 
in Attika, 475 in Macedonia, 49, 401, 402, 560, 561, 576, 607 
in Boiotia, 527 in Mysia, 606, 720, 729, 731, 732, 734 
in Corinthia, 481 in Pisatis, 450 
in Eleia, 438 in Troad, 606 
on Ikaria, 793 on Cyprus, 842, 843 
Oinomaos, 383, 449 Olympos, divinity, 606, 736 
Oinone, nymph, 756 Olynthos, 111, 401, 402, 406 
Oinone, toponym, 475 Olysipo, 146 
Oinoparas River, 901 Ombrians, 224, 228 
Oinotria, 214, 290 Ombrike, 240 
Oinotrides Islands, 286 omentum, 882 
Oiskians, 187 Omphale, 49, 443 
Oite, 555, 556, 557, 558, 566, 769 Onchesmos, 388 
Oitylos, 453 Onchestos, 529, 532 
Okalee, 529 Oneian Mountains, 481, sor 
Okeanos, 31, 142 Onesians, 189 
Okela, 152 Onesikritos, 60, 61, 665, 701, 852, 855, 859, 868, 
Okelas, 152 873, 876 
Okra, 210, 369 Onoba, 134, 167 
Olane, 679 Onomarchos, 543 
Olarson, 158 Onougnatos, 460 
Olbe, 834 Onthyrion, 572 
Olbia Ophelas, 152, 980 
in Pamphylia, 827 Ophians, 590 
near Massalia, 177, 182 Ophiodes Island, 926 
on Black Sea, 52, 64, 104, 360, 625 Ophiogenians, 746 
Old Byblos, 907 Ophioussa 
Old Miletos, 788 in Mediterranean, 165 
Old Paphos, 844 on Black Sea, 359 
oleander, 874 Ophlimos, Mt., 710 


Oleastrum, 155 Ophrynion, 754 
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Opikians, 270 
Opis, 74, 889 
Opisthomarathos, 546 
Opitergium, 221 
Opoeis, 550 
Opountian Lokris, 50, 539, 548, 551, 771 
Opountians 
in Eleia, 551 
in Italy, 296 
Lokrian, 551 
Opous, 539, 550, 551 
oratory, 18, 779, 789 
Orbelos, 400, 410 
Orbis, 179 
Orchenians, 888 
Orchistene, 678 
Orchomenos 
in Arkadia, 492 
in Boiotia, 442, 474, 522, 524, 530, 536, 537, 
580, 638, 799 
on Euboia, 538 
places so named, 434 
Orchomenos, hero, 548 
Oreithyia, 348 
Oreos, 581 
Orestes, 392, 442, 458, 514, 515, 542, 545, 583, 669, 
687, 742 
Orestians, 392 
Orestias, 392, 399, 411 
Oretanians, 131, 146 
Orgas, 736 
Orgestia, 411 
Oria, 580 
Orikon, 376 
Orkaorkoi, 724 
Ormenion, 563, 574, 
Ormenos, 574 
Orneai, 476, 484, 745 
Ornithonpolis, 910 
Oroatis River, 878, 879 
Orobiai, 520, 580 
Oroises, 646 
Oroites, 792 
Orontes River, 583, 670, 891, 898, 899, 900, 901, 
902, 905, 906, 907 
Orontes, eponym of river, 899 
Orontes, satrap of Armenia, 683 
Oropia, 55, 497, 511, 516 
Oropos, 497, 516, 517, 526 
Orospeda, 157, 160, 165 
Orpheus, 403, 407, 446, 607, 736 
Orthagoria, 413 
Orthannes, 745 
Orthopolis, 410 
Orthosia 
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in Karia, 808 
in Phoenicia, 904, 905, 908, 914 
Ortilochos, 456 
Orton, 270 
Ortonion, 270 
Ortospana, 661 
Ortygia, 793 
in Aegean, 624 
in Ionia, 793 
in Syracuse, 48, 311, 312, 313 
Osca, 158 
Oscans, 251, 270, 280, 308, 311, 333 
Osiris, 955, 959, 966, 968 
Osiris, Asylum of, 959 
Osismians, 53, 196 
Ossa 
in Peloponnesos, 450 
in Thessaly, 49, 560, 561, 570, 577, 578, 
682 
Ossonoba, 134 
Ostia, 135, 232, 237, 249, 3773 947 
Ostidaians, 53, 54, 69, 196 
ostriches, 929 
Othryades, 476 
Othrys, 463, 563, 564, 567 
Otos, 560 
Otreus, 722 
Otroia, 722 
Ouera, 673 
Ouranopolis, 407 
Ourgians, 360 
Ouria 
in Aitolia, 598 
in Apulia, 327, 328 
Ourion, 331 
Ourson, 132 
Outlet, 914 
Ouxisame, 53, 54 
Ouzita, 986 
Oxeiai, 597 
Oxos 
mountain, 667 


river, 66, 108, 652, 655, 656, 659, 660, 664, 


665, 667 
Oxyartes, 667 
Oxybians, 182, 203 
Oxybios, 182 
oxygala, 367 
Oxylos, 426, 448, 451, 455, 602 
Oxyneia, 395 
oxyrhynchos (fish), 966 
Oxyrhynchos (town), 966 
Oysters, 275 
Ozolian Lokris, 539, 555 
Ozolians, 554 
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Paches, 757 

Pachynon, 97, 113 

Padus, 204, 214, 215, 216, 217, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 239, 376, 487 

paean, 230, 412, 546 

Paelignians, 251, 268 

Paestanian Gulf, 283 

Paestum, 283 

Pagai, 481 

Pagasai, 568, 569 

Pagasitic Gulf, 564, 565, 567, 568, 570 

Pagrai, 900 

Paieon, 412, 546 

Painted Rock, 832 

Paionia, 230, 369, 393, 399, 401, 411, 412 

Paisos, 748 

Pakoros, 897, 900 

Paktolos River, 780, 781 

pakton, 971 

Paktye, 417, 419, 422 

pala, 138 

Palaia 

in the Troad, 770 

on Cyprus, 843 

Palaipaphos, 844 

Palaipharsalos, 562, 566 

Palairos, 588 

Palakion, 367 

Palakos, 361, 364 

Palamedes, 467, 605 

Palarians, 373 

Palatine, 233, 247, 253, 254, 257, 259 

Paleis, 594 

Palestinian territory, 933 

Palieia, 490 

Palikians, 318 

Palimbothra, 59, 60, 62, 849 

Palinouros Promontory, 286 

Palinthos, 470 

Paliouros, 995 

Paliurus, 932, 986 

Palladion, 758 

Pallanteion, 247 

Pallantia, 159, 162 

Pallas, 499 

Pallene, 406, 706 

palm trees, 170, 212, 320, 881, 891, 932, 972, 977 

palm wine, 939 

Palma, 165 

Paltos, 903 

Pambotis, Lake, 396 

Pamisos, 430, 439, 456, 457, 464 

Pamphylia, 152, 158, 729, 786, 827-9 

Pamphylian Sea, 841 

Pamportos, 210 
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Pan, City of, 967 
Panainos, 448 
Panaitios, 808, 814, 815, 836 
Panchaia, 96, 352 
Pandaros, 721, 730 
Pandataria, 112, 253 
Pandion, king of Pandya, 848 
Pandion, kings of Athens named, 499 
Pandora, 578 
Pandosia 
in Greece, 389 
in Italy, 292 
Pandya kingdom, 848 
Pangaion, 411, 841 
Panhellenes, 469 
Panionion, 793 
Panna, 281 
Pannonia, 370, 371 
Pannonians, 369, 370 
Panopeus, 548 
Panopeus, in Phokis, 546, 547, 548 
Panormos 
in Illyria, 376 
in Sicily, 304, 305, 314 
near Ephesos, 793 
Pantakias, 308 
Pantheon, 257, 572 
Pantikapaion, 67, 122, 361, 365, 366, 635, 
636, 639 
Panyassis, 143 
Paphlagonia, 694, 695, 697, 717, 718 
Paphlagonians, 351, 697, 699, 723, 727 
Paphos, 844 
Papirius Carbo, C., 233 
papyrus, 212, 239, 312, 930, 954 
Paracheloitai, 566 
Paracheloitis, 597 
Parachoathras, 657, 671 
Paradeisos, 907 
Paraisades I, 365 
Paraisades V, 364, 365 
Paraitakenians, 675, 892 
Paraitonion, 953 
parallel, 4, 53, 64, 70, 72, 74, 77s 78, 82, 93, 98, 
IOO, IOI, 103, 105, 106, 121, 347, 375, 427; 
630, 823 
of Athens, 75 
of Babylon, 75, 79 
of Borysthenes, 105, 106, 123 
of Byzantion, 64, 105, 122 
of Cinnamon-Bearer territory, 65, 108 
of Ierne, 108 
of Massalia, 53, 64 
of Rhodes, 93 
of Thoule, 52 
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parallel (cont.) 
primary, 57, 58, 75, 76, 93, 109, 110, 
H2 
southern, 121 
through Lysimacheia, 122 
parallelogram, 71, 80, 174 
Parapotamia, 903 
Parapotamioi, 538, 549, 550 
parapsellizontes, 61 
parasang, 668 
Parasopia, 525, 526, 529 
Parasopias, 566 
paraugazomai, 69 
parhelion, 362 
Parian marble, 625 
Parion, 421, 625, 743, 746, 747, 758 
Paris, 35, 756, 909 
Paris, Judgement of, 763 
Parisians, 195 
Parisius, 195 
Parma, 224 
Parmenides, 13, 286, 496 
Parmenion, 647, 682, 876 
Parnassos, 400, 478, 485, 538, 539, 548, 549, 566, 
589, 605 
Parnes, 507, 512, 514, 519, 522 
Parnians, 654 
parokeanitin, 96 
Paropamisadians, 875, 876 
Paropamisos, 657, 850 
Paroraia, 390 
Parorbelia, 410 
Paroreatians, 441 
Paroreia, 735 
Paroreians, 392 
Paros, 234, 372, 410, 484, 623, 625, 626, 
746 
Parrhasians, 491, 654 
Parrhasios, 796 
Parthenians, 322 
Parthenias River, 450 
Parthenion 
in Arkadia, 493 
in Pontos, 366 
Parthenion Cape, 363 
Parthenios River 
in Paphlagonia, 697 
on Samos, 596 
Parthenon 
in Arkadia, 476 
in Athens, 104, 503, 512, 769 
Parthenope (Siren), 22, 276, 285, 286 
Parthenope (town), 276, 813 
Parthenos, Sanctuary of, 363 
Parthia, 161, 896 
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Parthians, 336, 653, 655, 674, 676, 677, 684, 830, 
872, 876, 879, 892, 894, 895, 896, 900, 
901, 997 
Parthinians, 323, 392 
Parthyaia, 661-3, 675 
Parthyaian. See also Parthians 
Parthyaians, 15, 336, 655, 657, 660, 665, 668, 673 
Paryadres, Mt., 671, 677, 705 
Pasargadai, 880 
Pasianians, 657 
Pasitigris, 879, 881 
Passaron, 385 
Patala, 859 
Patalene, 664, 859 
Pataliputra, 62, 657, 664, 849, 851, 854, 857, 860, 
861, 864, 865, 867, 870, 871 
Patara, 823, 825, 826 
Patavium, 219, 220, 221, 224, 227 
Pateischorians, 878 
Patmos, 627 
Patrai, 428, 431, 435, 486, 487, 489, 589, 598, 599 
Patrasys, 635 
Patrike, 490 
Patrokles, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 66, 645, 652, 654, 
660, 851 
Patroklos, 462, 551, 755, 909 
Patroklos (island), 510 
Paul of Tarsos, 252, 479, 612 
Pauravas, 857 
Pausanias of Sparta, 464 
Pax Augusta, 145 
Pax Julia, 145 
pearls, 869, 922 
Pedalion, Cape, 843 
Pedasa, 768 
Pedasos 
in Messenia, 454. 
in Troad, 763, 768 
Pedias, 829 
Pegasos, 480, 528 
Peion, 724 
Peiraieus 
in Attika, 48, 497, 501, 504, 505, 510, 608, 762, 
795, 813 
on Black Sea, 702 
Peirene, 480 
Peiresiai, 574 
Peiroos, 421 
Peiros, 435, 436, 487, 490 
Peirossos, 747 
Peiroustians, 371 
Peisandros of Kamiros, 815, 850 
Peisistratos, 411, 502, 507 
Pelagonia, 394, 414 
Pelargians, 232 
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Pelargikon, 232 
Pelasgians, 231, 237, 383, 384, 396, 514, 515, 561, 
730s 775 776 
Pelasgiotis, 561, 562 
Pelasgos, 231 
Pelegon, 412 
Pelethronion, 353 
Peliaia, 570 
Pelias, 38, 569, 570 
Peligoniae Fauces, 394 
Pelinaios, 802 
Pelinnaion, 573 
Pelion, 21, 353, 559, 560, 561, 568, 570, 577, 578 
Pella 
in Macedonia, 386, 404, 405, 414, 586, 587 
in Syria, 902 
Pellana, 456, 488 
Pellene, 406, 488, 
Peloponnesian War, 39, 47, 292, 297, 375, 3875 
392; 393, 394, 400, 401, 403, 406, 408, 410, 
416, 419, 420, 428, 453, 475, 505, 507, 508, 
$82, 594s 598, 599, 757 800, 811, 813 
Peloponnesos, I6, 24, 41, 57, 76, 97; 113, 115, 168, 
231, 233, 287, 294, 306, 312, 319, 366, 383, 
407, 427-95, 499, $00, 527, 530, 554» 570; 
5755 594» 595, 602, 6II, 612, 613, 637, 696, 
833, 993 
Pelops, 383, 449, 455; 471, 729, 769, 841 
Pelorias, 21, 294, 304, 305, 308, 314 
Peloros, 12, 517 
Pelousiac Mouth, 78, 956, 959, 960, 
Pelousion, 48, 79, 831, 914, 943, 958, 959, 960 
Pelousios, 958 
Peltai, 735, 783 
Peltenian Plain, 783 
Peneios 
in the Eleia, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434 435, 551 
in Thessaly, 395, 402, 420, 422, 425, 426, 494, 
560, 561, 563, 565, 569, 572s 573» 575s 576s 
578, 607, 682 
Penelope, 231, 397, 592, 593, 600, 707, 795 
Penelope Painter, 239 
Pentastadion, 382 
Pentheus, 527 
Penthilos, 515, 583 
Peparethos, 571 
Peperna, M., 804 
Perasia, 690 
Perdikkas II of Macedonia, 394 
Perdikkas, companion of Alexander, 948 
Pergamene, 729 
Pergamenes, 7, 720, 723, 735; 736; 741, 742; 760, 
7653 776. 779» 780, 796, 797; 804, 805, 824 
Pergamon, 12, 256, 271, 433, 609, 697, 729; 734, 
746, 765, 770s 771s 772. 775, 778-9, 836 
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Perge, 828 

Periandros, 428, 757 

Perias, 580 

periegesis, 153 

Perikles, Lykian dynast, 826 

Perikles of Athens, 302, 419, 504, 508, 638, 702 

Perinthians, 412 

Perinthos, 420 

Peripatetics, 766, 814, 832 

Periphlegethon, 274 

periplous, 14, 110, 112, 130, 150, 287, 321, 381, 389, 
400, 417, 420, 426, 432, 436, 444, 567, 634, 
637, 653, 695, 704, 722, 741, 819, 842, 925, 
933, 953, 981, 987 

Perisadyans, 392 

Periskians, 123 

Perithoos, 41 

Perkote, 750 

Perkote (Old), 750 

Permessos, 524 

Perperena, 763 

Perrhabians, 577 

Persaipolis, 72, 880 

Persephone, 41, 315, 409, 607 

Persepolis, 233, 880 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, 266, 335, 403, 414, 
531, 812 

Perseus, mythical figure, 36, 460, 542, 626, 677, 
912, 934 

Perseus, Lookout of, 956 

Persian Gates, 880 

Persian Gulf, 8, 36, 72, 76, 85, III, 137, 170, 671, 
672, 675, 680, 848, 852, 872, 876, 877, 879, 
881, 885, 920—2, 924, 934 

Persian War, 356, 504, 512, 515, 571, 582, 623, 742, 
746, 792 

Persis, 72, 77, 78, 663, 850, 878-84, 885 

Perusia, 238, 240, 265 

Pessinous, 605, 714, 724, 725 

Petelia, 288 

Peteon, 529 

Petnelissos, 727, 828 

Petra 

in Boiotia, 535 
in Nabataea, 836, 922, 932, 935, 936, 937, 939 

Petrocorians, 189 

Petronius, P., 943, 973, 974, 

Peuke, 355, 359 

Peuketians, 216, 321, 328, 329 

Peukolaitis, 857 

Peutinger Map, 107, 325, 380 

Phabda, 703 

Phabra, 510 

Phaethon, 31, 222, 223, 585, 800 

Phagres, 409 
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Phagrorionpolis, 960 
Phaia, 482 
Phaidon, 500 
Phaidra, 845 
Phaidros, 348, 513 
Phaistis, 584 
Phaistos, city, 615, 616, 617, 618, 
Phaistos, son of Boros, 534 
Phaistylos, 246 
Phakoussa, 960 
Phalaikos, 544 
Phalakron, 388 
phalangia, 647 
Phalanna, 575 
Phalanthos, 322, 323, 327 
Phalara, 567 
Phalaros, 531 
Phalasarna, 611 
Phaleron, 504 
Phaleron, Bay of, 513 
Phalkes, 495 
Phanagoreia, 361, 366, 406, 634, 635, 636, 637, 639 
Phanai, 801 
Phanaroia, 703, 710 
Phanias, 774 
Phanoteus, 547 
Phaon, 592 
Phara 
in Achaia, 490 
in Africa, 987 
Pharai 
in Boiotia, 521 
in Messenia, 455 
in Thessaly, 585 
Pharbetitis Nome, 958 
Pharis, 459, 462 
Pharkadon, 573 
Pharmakoussai, 503 
Pharnabazos, of Caucasian Iberia, 643 
Pharnabazos, satrap of Phrygia, 736 
Pharnakeia, 703, 704, 705, 709, 710 
Pharnakes, at Kabeira, 711 
Pharnakes I, 700, 703, 716 
Pharnakes II, 637, 639, 651, 702, 714, 715 
Pharos 
in Adriatic, 113, 372, 458 
in Alexandria, 28, 33, 48, 130, 688, 946, 948 
Pharousians, 982 
Pharsalos, 406, 561, 562, 563, 566, 574, 577, 633, 
725, 774» 902, 914, 983, 986, 993 
Pharygai, 553 
Pharygion, 546 
Phaselis, 826, 833 
Phasis, 38, 39, 40, 54, 114, 629, 631, 634, 638, 639, 
640, 641, 642, 644, 703, 704 
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Phatnitic Mouth, 956, 958 
Phauene, 678 
Phaunians, 665 
Phajllos, 543 
Phazemon, 715 
Phazemonitians, Hot Springs of the, 715 
Phea, Cape, 436 
Phegos, 757 
Pheidias, 432, 448, 488, 506, 769 
Pheidippos, 578, 628, 
Pheidon, 452, 476, 477 
Phellon, 439 
Phellos, 826 
Phemonoe, 542 
Pheneos, 492, 493, 494 
Pherai 
in Messenia, 452, 455, 456 
in Thessaly, 568, 569, 574 
Pheraia, 450 
Pherekydes of Athens, 18, 626, 786 
Pherekydes of Syros, 18 
Pherekydes, son of Babys, 626 
Phigalia, 444 
Philadelphia 
in Lydia, 782 
in Peraia, 915 
Philai, 35, 971, 973 
Philainos, Altar of, 992 
phileidemon, 33, 509 
Philemon, historian, 116 
Philemon, writer of comedies, 833 
Philetairos, 697, 735, 778, 779 
Philetas (or Philitas) of Kos, 165 
Philip IL 37, 111, 362, 376, 383, 386, 387, 399, 
402, 403, 408, 409, 410, 411, 420, 422, 
457, 458, 543» 549, 550s 554» 559, 571, 599, 
682, 788, 948 
Philip V, 335, 369, 372, 374s 379; 386, 458, 461, 
482, 557, 559s 577» 588, 719 
Philip VI, 414 
Philip, false, 414 
Philippi, 197, 409, 411, 413, 732, 835, 841 
Philippos of Theangela, 768, 822 
Philippoupolis, 410 
Philistides, 581 
Philitas of Kos, 165, 818, See Philetas 
Philochoros, 232, 458, 498 
Philodemos of Gadara, 913 
Philoktetes, 287, 289, 331, 570, 
Philomela, 384, 547 
Philomelion, 735 
Philomelos, 735 
Philon, Egyptian town, 960 
Philon of Byzantion, 812 
Philon of Eleusis, 505 
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Philon, Ptolemaic explorer, 64, 70, 75, 87, 
I21, 926 
Philonomos, 463 
Philopoimen, 487, 491 
Philotas, 837, 876 
Philotera (locality), 925 
Philotera (sister of Ptolemy II), 925 
Philoxenos, 817 
Phineus, 381 
Phinopolis, 381 
Phintias, 316 
Phlegra, 406 
Phlegraian Plain, 272 
Phlegyans, 403 
Phlegyas, 577 
Phlegyians, 577 
Phligadia, 210 
Phlious, 478, 484 
Phobos, 403 
Phoenicia, 824, 883, 897, 904, 905, 908, 913, 
914, 958 
Phoenician 
circumnavigation of Africa, 90 
mythology, 36 
scholarship, 910 
settlement in Persian Gulf, 921 
settlements in north Aegean, 410 
settlements in Sicily, 314, 320 
settlements on Atlantic, 36, 166, 167 
trading centers, 151 
wine industry, 135 
writing, 128 
Phoenicians, 35, 36, 41, 145, 153, 165, 236, 387, 514, 
518, 583, 615, 838, 897, 901, 903, 908, 910, 
933; 943, 978, 987, 990 
Phoinike, 389 
Phoinikion, 529 
Phoinikon, 917 
Phoinikous, 826 
Phoinikoussa, 320 
Phoinix 
city on Crete, 612 
mountain near Rhodes, 810, 811 
phoinix (color), 36 
phoinix (date palm), 320 
Phoinix River, 558 
Phoinix, teacher of Achilles, 559, 562, 574 
Phokaia, 145, 175, 176, 286, 786, 804, 822 
Phokian War, 550 
Phokis, 303, 400, 494, 538-50, 566, 574. 577» 
602, 804 
Phokylides of Miletos, 627 
Pholegandros, 622 
Pholoe, centaur, 451 
Pholoe, Mt., 429, 432, 451, 493 
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Phormion, 298 
Phoron Harbor, 504 
Phoroneus, 608 
Phosphoros, 130 
Phraata, 673 
Phraates IV, 336, 337, 897 
Phraates V, 897 
Phrikion, 776 
Phrixas, 438 
Phrixopolis, 38 
Phrixos, City of, 642 
Phrixos, mythological figure, 38, 382, 417, 641, 642 
Phrygia, 383, 572, 609, 635, 688, 718, 720, 721, 722, 
725, 726, 727, 729—40, 822, 921 
Phrygia Epitektos, 720 
Phrygians, 348, 406, 607, 728, 729, 730, 744, 841 
Phrygios River 
near Mt. Sipylos, 729 
near Sardis, 781 
Phrynichos, 789 
Phrynon, 757 
htheiron, Mt., 789 
hthia, 485, 561, 562, 563 
hthiotians, 418 
hthiotis, 463, 561, 566, 567, 568, 637 
hykous Promontory, 993 
hylake, 564, 567 
hyle, 507, 519 
hyllos, 568 
hysa, 977 
Physkos, 810, 820, 822 
Piasos, 776 
Picentia, 283 
Picentians, 244 
Picentina, 266, 268 
Picentinians, 266, 268, 283, 284 
Pictae Inns, 260 
Pictonians, 188, 189 
Pieria 
in Macedonia, 401, 607 
in Syria, 901 
Pieros, Macedonian, 528 
pig, sea, 138 
Pig-People, 384 
pigs, 158, 197, 291, 514, 526, 798, 977 
Pimolisa, 717 
Pimolisene, 716 
Pimpleia, 403, 528, 607 
Pinara, 825 
Pinaros River, 838 
pinax, 57 
Pindos 
mountains, 375, 394, 395, 400, 528, 539, 556, 
566, 586, 589 
town, 555 
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Pioniai, 767 
piracy, AL, 135, 230, 249, 270, 310, 354, 372, 373. 
377, 616, 621, 624, 638, 691, 800, 823, 
829, 905 
Pisa 
in Italy, 215, 233 
in Peloponnesos, 215, 233, 431, 450, 451 
Pisatian shore, 436 
Pisatis 
in Italy, 215 
in Peloponnesos, 431, 449, 450, 451 
Pisidia, 727—9, 783, 785, 827, 828 
Pisidians, 727 
Pisilis, 810 
Pitanatians, 282 
Pitane, 763, 770, 771, 
pitch, 136, 203, 227, 298, 918 
Pithekoussa, 112 
Pithom Stele, 925 
Pittakos, 356, 757, 773 
Pitya, 747 
Pityokamptes, 498 
Pityous, 639, 747 
Pityoussa 
name for Attic Salamis, 502 
name for Lampsakos, 748 
Pityoussai, 165 
Placentia, 224, 225, 226, 227 
Plana, 526 
Planasia 
in Narbonitis, 182 
near Italy, 112 
plane tree, 427, 492 
Planesia, 154 
Planktai, 20, 142, 168 
Plataiai 
in Boiotia, 519, 522, 525, 526, 531, 536 
in Sikyonia, 532 
Plataiai, Battle of, 464, 515, 585 
Platamodes, Cape, 445 
Platanistos, 831 
Platanistous, 440 
Plato, 109, 286, 291, 324, 500, 508, 615, 696, 701, 
706, 723, 752, 765, 767, 962 
Plautus, 701 
Pleiades 
constellation, 852, 977 
divinities, 738 
list of tragedians, 837 
Pleistos River, 540 
Plemyrion, 856 
Pleraians, 373 
Pleuron, 589, 590, 598, 599, 600, 601, 603 
Plinthine, 954 
Pliny, elder and younger, 219 
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Plotai, 454 
Ploutiades of Tarsos, 837 
Ploutonion, 274, 737, 783, 790 
Ploutos, 139, 415, 473 
Plumbaria, 154 
Plynos, 995 
Pneuentia, 267 
Podaleirios, 331 
Podaleiros, 572 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 906 
Poeninus, 206 
Poiaessa, 455 
Poidiklians, 321 
Poieessa, 624 
Poimandris, 518 
Poimandros, 518 
Poion, Mt., 395 
Pola, 39, 214, 223, 371 
Polemon of Athens, 771 
Polemon of Ilion, 16, 506 
Polemon of Pontos, 633, 634, 637, 642, 709, 716, 
726, 737 
Polentia, 165, 
Polichna, 760 
Polichne, 502 
Polieion, 302 
Polion, 758 
Polisma, 758 
Polites, 291 
Polyanos, 395 
Polybios, 4, 14, 15, 22, 24, 25, 86-101 
Polybos, 482 
Polydektes, 626 
Polykleitos, sculptor, 471, 483 
Polykrates, 256, 300, 792, 799, 969 
Polymedion, 763 
Polymnastos, 798 
Polyphemos, 413, 633 
Polypoites, 575, 576 
Polyporos River, 759 
Polyrrhenia, 618 
Polystephanos, 263 
Polytimetos River, 667 
Polyxeinos, 432 
Pomentine Plain, 248, 251, 252, 261 
Pompaedius, Q., 269 
Pompaia, 276, 277, 283 
Pompeiopolis 

in Iberia, 158 

in Pontos, 710 
Pompeioupolis 

in Kilikia, 833 

in Paphlagonia, 717 
Pompeius Carbo, Cn., 222 
Pompeius Macer, M., 774 
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Pompeius Strabo, Cn., 219 
Pompeius, Cn. (Magnus), 84, 150, 178, 257, 259, 
357» 372s 375. 406, 562, 643, 644, 645, 653, 
701, 71, 713, 715, 717, 724, 725, 773, 809, 819, 
838, 901, 931, 986, 993 
and Egypt, 902, 914, 951, 958 
and Mithridates, 15, 633, 637, 646, 700, 709, 
711, 712 
and piracy, 135, 490, 616, 800, 824, 830, 833, 835 
and Syria, 903, 907, 908 
Dedications of, 204 
in Armenia, 106, 631, 640, 651, 677, 678, 681, 
691, 705 
in Iberia, 150, 153, 158 
in Judaea, 917, 919 
in Syria, 693 
Theater of, 258 
Pompeius, Cn. the younger, 132, 158 
Pompeius, Sextus, 132, 273, 294, 295, 307, 308, 311 
Pompeius, Sextus, the younger, 625 
Pomponius Atticus, T., 389 
Pontia, 112, 253, 286 
Pontos, 694—718 
sea, 20, 40, 81, ri1, 380, 695 
territory, 16, 119, 160, 616, 629, 637, 639, 642, 
671, 680, 686, 692, 737; 964 
Poplonion, 233, 234 
Porcia, 662 
Pordoselene, 775 
poria stone, 964 
pork, 191, 197 
Poros, 848, 853, 857, 858, 871, 872 
Porsinas, 229 
Porta Collina, 244, 255 
Porta Esquilina, 255 
Porta Trigemina, 247 
Porta Viminalis, 255 
Porthos, 216 
Portus Veneris, 174 
Posala, 724 
Poseideion 
in Epeiros, 388 
in Syria, 901 
Poseidon, 19, 246, 294, 323, 416, 438, 473, 474 
486, 508, 520, 561, 583, 628, 731, 738, 813, 
919, 949 
Isthmian, 468 
of Helike, 793 
on Tenos, 626 
Samian, 440, 441 
Poseidon, Sanctuary of 
in Boiotia, 533 
in Peloponnesos, 428 
on Euboia, 583 
Poseidon, Shrine of, 460 
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Poseidonia, 283, 285, 300 
Poseidoniate Gulf, 216, 286 
Poseidonion, 294 
Poseidonios, 4, 8, 9, 13, 15, 27, 33; 45» 47; 64, 
83-95, 422, 631, 632, 903 
Posideion 
of the Milesians, 787, 820 
on Chios, 800, 801 
on Samos, 791 
on Sinai peninsula, 932 
postal service, 283 
Postumia, Via, 226 
Postumius Albinus, Sp., 226 
Potamia, 717 
Potamon, 774 
Potentia, 267 
Potidaia, 406, 516 
Potniai, 526 
Poura, 874 
pozzolana, 275 
Praenestina, Via, 262 
Prainestos, 264, 281 
Praisos, 613 
Praktios, 743, 750 
Pramnai, 871 
Prasiai, 466 
Prasians, 608 
Praxiphanes of Rhodes, 814 
Praxiteles, 483, 528, 746, 795 
Prefernians, 248 
Premnis, 974 
Preon, 787 
Prepesinthos, 623 
Prettanians, 105, 107 
Prettanike, 105, 117, 192, 196, 199, 200, 201 
Priam, 415, 418, 545, 606, 722, 731, 759, 841, 878 
Priapos, city in Troad, 733, 743, 745. 747 
Priapos, divinity, 484 
Priene, 738, 790, 795 
Privernum, 248, 261 
Prochyte, 112, 278 
Proerna, 565 
Proitos, 472, 480 
Prokne, 385, 547 
Prokonnesian marble, 747 
Prokonnesos, 420, 481, 747 
Prokonnesos, Old, 747 
Prokroustes, 504 
Prometheus, 31, 551, 650, 849 
Promon, 373 
Pronesos, 594 
Prophthasia, 661 
Propontis, 9, 39, 89, 114, 381, 382, 416, 419, 420, 
421, 625, 706, 718, 719, 720, 721, 733, 741, 
746, 747. 748, 760, 815 
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Proschion, 590 
Prosopites Nome, 958 
prostitution, 315, 479, 684, 970 
Prosymna, 472 
Protagoras, 301, 412 
Prote, 445 
Protesilaeion, 418, 755 
Protesilaos, 349, 418, $65, $66, $67 
Proteus, 5, 442 
Protogenes, 812 
Prousa, 720 
Prousias (city), 719, 720, 721 
Prousias I, 719, 720, 721 
Prousias, opponent of Kroisos, 720 
proverbs, 33 
Psammetichos I, 51, 956 
Psammetichos II, 51, 52, 927, 942, 961 
Psaphis, 511 
Psebo, Lake, 976 
Pselchis, 974 
Pseudopenias Promontory, 992 
Psillis River, 696 
Psoi, 967 
Psyllians, 746, 968 
Psyra, 802 
Psyttalia, 504 
Ptah, 963 
Pteleon 
in Epeiros, 400 
in Peloponnesos, 445 
in Thessaly, 565 
Pteleos, Lake, 754 
Pteros, 544 
Ptoion, Mt., 533 
Ptolemais 
in Libya, 993 
in Pamphylia, 829 
in Phoenicia, 77, 122, 898, 910, 912 
on Nile, 967 
on Red Sea, 927 
Ptolemies, 60, 77, 626, 818, 829, 830, 898, 911, 933, 
950, 951; 964, 973 
Ptolemy I, 35, 354, 400, 510, 765, 825, 844, 845, 
848, 873, 874, 926, 927, 945, 947, 948, 950, 
956. 959, 967, 993, 994 
Ptolemy II, 6, 27, 70, 165, 313, 510, 599, 739, 775, 
806, 818, 825, 837, 843, 844, 848, 870, 910, 
915, 925, 926, 927, 928, 931, 944, 9475 955; 
960, 969, 982, 992, 993 
Ptolemy III, 7, 16, 37, 945; 949, 992, 993 
Ptolemy IV, 617, 803, 913, 955 
Ptolemy VI, 901, 950, 957 
Ptolemy VIL 29, 502, 809, 950 
Ptolemy VIII, 60, 89, 91, 92, 107, 815, 898, 945, 
950, 952, 985, 994 
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Ptolemy IX, 948 
Ptolemy X, 90, 948, 950 
Ptolemy XI, 950 
Ptolemy XII, 713, 830, 843, 898, 948, 950, 951, 952 
Ptolemy XIII, 914, 951 
Ptolemy XIV, 951 
Ptolemy Apion, 945, 994 
Ptolemy, geographer, 68 
Ptolemy of Kommagene, 897 
Ptolemy of Cyprus, 843, 846 
Ptolemy of Mauretania, 336, 983, 998 
Ptolemy, son of Mennaios, 903 
Punic War 
First, 235, 236, 288, 295, 305, 306, 308, 310, 313, 
314, 316, 319, 321 
Second, 113, 131, 132, 151, 153, 155, 166, 171, 177, 
196, 203, 223, 275, 289, 292, 302, 308, 313, 315, 
322, 324, 328, 329, 332, 334, 335, 986 
Third, 153, 987, 990 
Punic wars, 286, 311, 313, 314, 988 
purple, 36, 237, 267, 541, 736, 909, 
Putrid Lake, 363 
Pydna, 385, 403, 404 
Pygela, 47, 793, 797 
Pygmaians, 32, 36 
pygmies, 32, 62, 866, 975 
Pylagoras, 543 
Pylaia, 543, 570 
Pylaimenes, 694 
Pylene, 590 
Pylenor, 442 
Pylian Sea, 444 
Pylon, 386 
Pylos, 429, 430, 434, 439, 442, 444, 445, 446, 448, 
449, 452, 453. 457, 570, 787 
Pyraichmes, 451 
Pyraitheia, 882 
Pyramids, 111, 963, 965 
Pyramos, 43, 688, 837, 839 
Pyrasos, 567 
Pyrene, 63, 98, 125, 150, 158 
Pyrenees, 63, 98, 110, 112, 117, 124, 125, 150, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 163, 172, 173, 174, 177, 179, 187, 188, 200 
Pyrgi, 237 
Pyrgoi, 444 
Pyriphlegethon, 26 
Pyrrha 
in Thessaly, 563 
islet, 568 
near Miletos, 790, 
on Lesbos, 773 
Pyrrha, Cape, 568 
in Thessaly, 568 
in Troad, 763 
Pyrrha, partner of Deukalion, 551, 563, 568, 578 
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pyrrhiche, 604 

Pyrrhichos, 604 

Pyrrhon, 500 

Pyrrhos, 279, 281, 283, 295, 298, 301, 324, 3355 
388, 390, 393, 394, 395, 398, 401, 477, 
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Pythagoras, 108, 288, 298, 300, 302, 350, 354, 478, 
604, 792, 869 

Pythagoreans, 41, 52, 87, 295, 324, 350, 351, 
806, 910 


Pythangelos, 929 
Pytheas, 9, 44, 45, 46, 52, 53, 56, 64, 70, 75, 82, 83, 
88, 91, 92, 95, 105, 108, IIO, 117, II9, 121, 122, 
123, 134, 139, 173, 192, 199, 201, 202, 295, 339, 
3453 347, 361, 377 405, 411, 633, 653 
Pythia, 542 
Pythian Games, 541, 573 
Pythian Melody, 545 
Pythias, 767 
Pythion, 499 
Pytho, 540, 542 
Pythodoris, 133, 634, 642, 709, 710, 711, 714, 715, 
716, 737, 807 
Pythodoros, 710, 807 
Pytholaos 
Harbor, 930 
Promontory, 930 
Python, 541, 545, 546 
pythons, 863, 976 
Pytna, 609 
Pyxous 
river, 287 
town, 286, 288 


Quaderna River, 225 

Quadians, 340 

quarries, 178, 226, 232, 234, 410, 465, 481, 571, 582, 
626, 736, 820, 964 

Quarries (topographical 
feature), 927 

Quinctilius Varus, 12, 13, 150, 340, 342 

Quinctius Cincinnatus, L., 244 

Quinctius Flamininus, T., consul 198 BC, 557, 
$63. 577 

Quinctius Flamininus, T., praetor 126 BC, 320 

Quirinal, 243, 254 

Quirinus, divinity, 243 

Quirinus, hill in Rome, 254 

Quirites, 243 


rabbits, 136, 166 
Ram's Forehead, 364 
on Black Sea, 114, 364, 639, 699 
on Crete, 97, 611, 613, 994 
Rameses II, 961 
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Ravenna, 215, 220, 226, 240, 340, 343, 371, 
747. 947 

realgar, 717 

Reate, 243, 244, 

Red ochre, 136 

Red Sea, 8, 29, 32, 34, 35, 36, 42, 46, 48, 85, 91, IIT, 
378, 425, 631, 815, 819, 847, 856, 890, 913, 
920, 923, 927, 929, 930, 931, 932, 934, 937, 
938; 944. 945; 953» 958, 960, 968, 970 

reeds, 165, 239, 531, 854, 866, 889, 927, 928, 981 

Regis Villa, 237 

Regium, 219 

Regium Lepidum, 225 

Regium, Flumen, 895 

reincarnation, 867 

Remians, 194, 195, 197 

Remus, 246, 262, 266, 282, 303, 530 

Rha, 68, 118, 631, 652 

Rhadamanthys, 144, 615 

Rhadine, 443 

Rhagai, 49, 661, 675 

Rhaikians, 248 

Rhaitians, 192, 205, 206, 207, 219, 344, 369 

Rhakotis, 946 

Rhambaians, 903 

Rhamis, 343 

Rhamnous, 506, 511 

Rhampsinitos, 544 

Rhaphia, 913 

Rhea, 444, 605, 608, 609, 610, 813 

Rhegian Leukopetra, 216 

Rhegine, 113 

Rheginians, Pillar of the, 294 

Rhegion, 282, 284, 287, 288, 293, 294, 308, 
328, 334 

Rhegma, 835 

Rhenaia, 624 

Rhenos, 13, 117, 118, 172, 190, I91, 192, 200, 205, 
209, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 997 

Rhesos River, 759 

Rhesos, king of the Edonians, 410 

Rhiginia, 413 

rhinoceros, 866, 931, 981 

Rhinokoloura, 913 

Rhion 

in Achaia, 428, 553, 554 
in Messenia, 456, 457 

Rhipaia Mtns., 348 

Rhipe, 493 

rhizeis, 981 

Rhizon, 374 

Rhizonic Gulf, 374 

Rhizous, 569, 570, 578 

Rhodanos, 163, 173, 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181, 183, 
184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 235, 312 
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Rhodaspes, 897 

Rhode, 156, 157, 813 

Rhodes, 15, 16, 25, 56, 57, 60, 62, 78, 83, 93, 97, 98, 
104, 108, 109, 115, 120, 234, 375, 505, 608, 
624, 632, 731, 744, 769, 809-15, 821, 836 

Rhodia, 57, 97, 122 

Rhodiae, 326 

Rhodian Shore, 809, 811, 820 

Rhodians, 47, 156, 276, 302, 313, 316, 326, 608, 
625, 626, 810, 811, 813, 814, 823, 826, 830, 949 

Rhodios, 754, 760 

Rhodope, 368, 369, 379, 401, 410 

Rhodopis, 963 

Rhodountia, 558 

Rhoitakes River, 643 

Rhoiteion, 755, 758 

Rhombites River, 634 

Rhosos, 838, 901 

Rhouspinon, 986 

Rhoxane, 667, 948 

Rhyndakos, 732, 733, 772 

Rhypes, 300, 489 

Rhytion, 618 

Rice, 853 

Rivers of Water, 900 

roads, 157, 203, 211, 218, 226, 227, 246, 256, 259, 
343, 842, 864, 971, See also individual road 
names 

Roadstead (in Kyrenaia), 995 

Roman government, 996-8 

Rome, 245-7, 253-9 

Romulus, 246, 247, 253, 262, 266, 282, 303, 530 

Root Eaters, 927 

Roxolanians, 104, 347, 361 

Royal Road 

Mauryan, 864 
Persian, 256, 822 

Royal Skythians, 360 

Royal Valley, 908 

Rubicon, 220, 225, 227, 241, 332 

Rubraeus, Lacus, 179 

Rucantians, 208 

Ruscino, 179 

Rutenians, 189 

Rutulians, 245 


Sabai, 928 

Sabaians, 923, 934, 936 
Sabaitic Mouth, 927 
Sabata, 226 

Sabata River, 240 
Sabata, in Arabia, 923 
Sabazios, 607 
Sabellian, 282 

Sabina, 242 
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Sabines, 228, 239, 242, 243, 244, 247, 266, 282, 
294, 334 
Sabos, 938 
Sacred City, 896 
Sacred Harbor, 516 
Sacred Mountain, 420 
Sacred Mouth, 359 
Sacred Promontory 
in Bosporos, 362 
in Iberia, 98, 108, 109, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 
142, 146, 995 
in Lykia, 826, 
Sacred Wars, 541, 542, 5435 544, 548, 550, 557 
sacrifice, 149, 198, 199, 265, 346, 353, 493, 591, 592, 
861, 882, 957 
Sadrakai, 887 
Saepta Julia, 257 
saffron, 832 
Sagalassians, 727 
Sagalassos, 727 
Sagapenians, 893 
Sagra River, 298 
Sagros River, 270 
Saguntum, 155 
Sagylion, 715 
sailing routes, 57, 58, 81, 97, 98, 104, 114, 130, 135, 
148, 178, 192, 196, 237, 320, 321, 325, 326, 328, 
329, 363, 376, 388, 427, 464, 501, 578, 597, 
613, 628, 722, 744, 747. 773 798, 809, 842, 
843, 994, 995 
Sais, 957 
Saitabis, 157 
Sakaia, 659 
Sakaraukians, 657 
Sakasene, 678 
Sakians, 653, 657, 658, 659 
Sakkopedians, 893 
Salamis 
in Attika, 151, 308, sor, 504, 510, 550, 582, 
777. 842 
on Cyprus, 151, 842 
Salapia, 329, 330, 813 
Salaria, Via, 244, 268 
Salas, 342 
Salassians, 206, 207, 215 
Salda, 986 
Salernum, 284 
Salganeus, Boiotian feature, 517 
Salganeus, pilot of Xerxes, 12 
Sallusians, 178 
Sallust, 243 
Sallyans, 174, 177, 178, 203 
Salmakis, Spring of, 816 
Salmone, 450 
Salmoneus, 449, 450, 451 
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Salmonion, 97 
Salmydessos, 381 
Salome, daughter of Herodias, 917, 920 
Salome, sister of Herod the Great, 920, 936 
Salon 
city on Adriatic, 373 
locale in Bithynia, 721 
Salt, 136, 234, 244, 249, 254, 329, 330, 378, 520, 
564, 680, 725, 858, 935, 992 
salt architecture, 921 
Salt Range, 234 
Saltietians, 136 
Samareia, 915 
Samariane, 654 
sambyke, 607 
Same, 592 
Samikon, 438, 440, 441, 443 
Samnite Wars, 241, 281 
Samnites, 228, 244, 248, 251, 266, 268, 280, 328 
Samnites, Island of, 199 
Samonion, 97, 611, 612, 613, 628 
Samos, 416, 596 
Aegean island, 350, 420, 443, 596, 611, 618, 627, 
791, 974 
city of, 791 
in Peloponnesos, 443, 
Ionian island, 592, 594 
meaning of word, 441 
Thracian, 596 
Samosata, 823, 898 
Samothrake, 414, 415, 416, 596, 608, 609, 
Sampsikeramos, 903 
Sanaos 
lake, 739 
town, 734, 739 
Sandalion 
in Lykaonia, 727 
Ionian islets, 791 
Sandokos, 831 
Sandrakottos, 62, 849 
sandyx, 681 
Sangarios, 696, 722, 725 
Sangia, 696 
Sanisene, 717 
Sannians, 704 
Santonians, 187, 189 
Saos, 210 
Sapaians, 413, 416 
Sapis, 225 
Sappho, 591, 592, 771, 774» 775, 963 
Sapra, Lake, 770 
Saramene, 702 
Saraostos, 664 
Saraouene, 687 
Sarapana, 641, 644 
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Saraparians, 683 
Sarapeion 
in Alexandria, 949 
in Memphis, 963 
Sarapis, Sanctuary of, at Kanobos, 955 
Sardabanes River, 643 
Sardanapalos, 834 
Sardis, 7, 48, 684, 729, 738, 776, 777. 779. 780, 
782, 783, 806, 841 
Sardo, 44, 97, 112, 135, 234, 236, 813 
Sardoan Sea, 97, 228, 235 
Sargarausene, 687 
Sarmanes, 867, 871 
Sarmatians, 104 
Sarnios River, 654, 657 
Sarnus, 277 
Saronic Gulf, 45, 466, 468, 473, 474, 481, so1 
Saros River, 688 
Sarpedon 
cape in Thrace, 416 
cape in Kilikia, 831, 839 
Sarpedon, brother of Minos, 731, 788 
Sarpedon, Seleukid commander, 911 
Sarsina, 241 
Sason, 326, 328 
Saspires, 647 
Sataspes, 8, 32, 89 
sati, 858, 870 
Satnioeis, 384, 763 
Saturn, 126 
Satyrion, 323 
Satyros I of Bosporos, 365, 635 
Satyros, Memorial of, 635 
Satyros, Ptolemaic explorer, 925 
Saulakes, 642 
Saunitians, 199, 228, 244, 248, 250, 266, 268, 272, 
277, 279, 280, 285, 287 
Saunitic Mtns., 228 
Sauromatians, 104, 118, 347, 356 
Savior Harbor, 927 
Savutus River, 291 
Scatebra, 260 
Schedia, 955, 958, 959 
Schedieion, 550 
Schedios, 548, 550 
Scheria, 37, 353 
Schliemann, Heinrich, 537, 762 
Schoinos, 476, 525 
schoinos (unit of measurement), 668, 959, 967 
Schoinous, 157, 468, 497 
Scomber, 154, 510 
scorpions, 861 
Scultanna, 227 
Seal Island, 932 
sealstone, 71, 72, 73, 745 76, 77, 80, 496, 663 
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sealstone (cont.) 
first, 71, 76 
fourth, 71, 77, 79 
second, 72, 78, 872 
third, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 78, 885 
seashells, 42 
Sebaste 
in Kilikia, 833 
in Pontos, 711, 716 
in Samaria, 915 
Sebastopolis, 715 
Sebastos, 150, 391, 915, See also Augustus 
Sebennytic Mouth, 956 
Sebennytos, 957 
Segasame, 159 
Segeda, 159 
Segesta, 289, 305, 314, 318, 764 
Segestes, 343 
Segimountos, 343 
Segistike, 369, 371 
Segobriga, 159 
Segosiavians, 184, 191 
Segusium, 175 
Seirenes, 21, 22, 278 
Seirenoussai, 21, 284 
Seius Strabo family, 307 
Selene, city, 232 
Selene, divinity, 647, 711, 712, 790 
selenite, 693 
Seleukeia 
in Kilikia, 832 
in Pieria, 839, 899, 901 
Mesopotamian region, 887 
on the Erythran Sea, 889 
on the Eulaios, 879 
on the Euphrates, 898 
on the Hedyphon, 893 
on the Tigris, 672, 887, 888, 889 
Seleukis, 898 
Seleukos I, 49, 60, 660, 675, 736, 794, 832, 834, 
875, 888, 894, 898, 899, 900, 901, 902, 906 
Seleukos II, 899, 905 
Seleukos of Seleukia, 8, 45, 46, 89, 102, 170, 888 
Seleukos, salted fish dealer, 951 
Selge, 728, 729 
Selgians, 727, 728, 729 
Selinous 
in Kilikia, 842 
in Sicily, 316, 318, 489 
Selinous River 
at Ephesos, 489 
in Achaia, 489 
in Kilikia, 831 
in the Eleia, 489 
Selinousia, Lake, 797 
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Selleeis, 396, 432, 433, 750 

Sellians, 396, 397 

Selouros, 316 

Selybria, 381, 420 

Sema, 947, 948 

Sembritians, 927 

Semiramis, 74, 76, 689, 714, 849, 874, 886 

Semiramis, Wall of, 74, 680 

Semnonians, 341 

Sempronius Gracchus, C., consul 177 BC, 
160, 242. 

Sempronius Gracchus, C., son of above, 774 

Sena 

Italian town, 241, 332 
Keltic island, 199 

Sena Gallica, 332 

Senagallia, 241 

Sennacherib, 834 

Senonians, 194 

Sentinum, 241 

sepia, 330 

Sepias, Cape, 308, 578 

Septempeda, 267 

Sequanians, 184, 191, 193 

Seraspadanes, 897 

Sergius Orata, M., 275 

Serguntia, 159 

Serians, 664, 860 

Serika people, 854 

Seriphos, 626 

serpentine, 465 

Serrhion, 415 

Sertorius, Q., 92, 150, 153, 154, 158, 159, 163, 189, 
335. 645, 646, 984 

Servilius Caepio, Q., consul 106 BC, 185 

Servilius Caepio, Q., consul 140 Bc, 130 

Servilius Strabo, P., 715 

Servilius Vatia, P., 726 

Servius Tullius, 177, 255 

Sesame oil, 891 

sesamoides, 541 

Sesamos, 698, 699 

Sesarethians, 393 

Sesostris, 34, 50, 51, 944, 960 

Sesostris, Pillar of, 924 

Sestian Cape, 418 

Sestos, 417, 419, 750, 751 

Seth, 959, 968 

Sethos I, 967, 968 

Sethroites, 960 

Setia, 248, 253, 261 

Setine region, 248 

Setinian wine, 253 

Setion, Mt., 178 

Seusamora, 644 
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Seuthes III, 381 
Seven Brothers, Memorial of, 982 
Seven Wise Men, 354, 356, 757, 790, 814 
Seven Wonders of the World, 15, 28, 811, 887, 
946, 963 
Seven-Stadia Strait, 112, 421 
sewers, 220, 256, 257, 
Sextius Calvinus, C., 177 
shadows, 85, 121, 123, 970 
sheep, 136, 197, 225, 227, 236, 373, 701, 726, 855 
shipping, 57, 133, 233, 306, 388, 554, 611, 640, 751, 
773» 786, 844, 932, 947s 954, 956, 957, 991 
ships, 25, 33, 90, 98, 107, 133, 136, 141, 142, 182, 195, 
249, 271, 278, 286, 299, 305, 306, 320, 326, 
388, 390, 406, 427, 467, 502; 597, 637, 750, 
751, 769, 791, 796; 800, 802, 833, 852, 873, 
879, 890, 904, 910, 926, 927; 930; 936, 947, 
9533 955» 960, 988 
Sibinians, 340 
Sibyl 
at Cumae, 272 
at Erythrai, 801 
Sibyrtios, 62 
Sicily, 23, 25, 46, 76, 112, 113, 216, 235, 289, 292, 
294, 304—21, 401, 424, 460, 487, 692, 798, 
813, 988, 989 
Sicily, Strait of, 112, 306 
Side, 703, 828 
Sidene, 703, 745, 758 
Sideros, Cape, 97, 611 
siderourgeia, 222. 
Sidon, 35, 47, 77, 122, 267, 905, 908, 909, 911 
Sidonia, 953 
Sidonians 
in Phoenicia, 35, 909, 910 
near Black Sea, 360 
Siga, 984 
Sigeion, 755, 757, 761 
Sigelos, 518 
Sigerdis, 664 
Sigia, 761 
Siginnians, 669 
Signia, 261 
Sigriane, 676 
Sigrion, 773 
Sikanians, 311 
Sikelia, 76, 112, 288, 304, See also Sicily 
Sikelian Strait, 57, 478 
Sikinos, 622 
Sikyon, 433, 481, 483, 484, 485, 487, 530 
Sila 
Italian forest, 298 
town in Italy, 332 
Silakenians, 893 
Silaris, 283, 284, 285 
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Silas River, 861 
Silenos, 606, 
Silius, P., 205 
silk, 116, 664, 854, 860 
silphium, 85, 676, 992, 994, 996 
Silta, 420 
siltation, 28, 39, 43, 49, 389, 405, 551, 557, 558, 559, 
565, 567. 595. 597. 598, 634, 645, 688, 738, 
757. 770, 790, 796, 837, 879, 889, 913 
silver, 133, 139, 141, 145, 375, 409, 411, 413, 509, 512, 
543; 706, 707; 771, 841, 858, 883, 936 
Silver Mountain, 140 
silver, false, 767 
Silvium, 329 
Simmias, 461, 815 
Simoeis 
in Sicily, 764 
in Troad, 756, 758 
Simonides of Amorgos, 627 
Simonides of Keos, 559, 576, 625, 866 
Simonides, Ptolemaic explorer, 975 
Simos of Kos, 818 
Simos of Magnesia, 806 
Sinda, 728 
Sindian Harbor, 639 
Sindike, 636 
Singikos Gulf, 406 
Singis, 406 
Sinis, 498 
sinkholes, 49, 222, 494 
Sinna, 906 
Sinnaka, 894 
Sinoessa, 248, 252, 270 
Sinope 
in Anatolia, 252, 639, 692, 699, 702, 839, 
840 
in Latina, 252 
Sinopean ochre, 692 
Sinoria, 709 
Sinotion, 373 
Sintians, 411, 412, 596 
Siphnian knuckle, 622 
Siphnos, 622, 623, 626 
Sipous, 330 
Sipylos, 48, 683, 729, 738, 740, 777, 841 
Sirakene, 649, 651 
Sirakians, 649, 651 
Sirbis, 825 
Sirbonis, 42, 913, 914, 915, 918 
Sirens, 21, 276, 278, 285 
Siris, 290, 301, 302, 
Sirius, 852, 928 
Sirmion, 370 
Sirra, 393 
Sisapo, 133 
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Sisenes, 689 Skythia, 108, 141, 265, 345, 347, 3545 
Sisimithres of Sogdiana, 667 668 
Sisimithres, Mt., 667 Skythia, Little, 378 
Siskia, 370 Skythians, 21, 31, 68, 104, 114, 162, 265, 351, 354 
Sisypheion, 480 356, 362, 366, 367, 414, 632, 644, 647, 653, 
Sisyphos, 480 658, 666, 668, 669, 883, 997 
Sisyrba, 787 Skythopolis, 917 
Sitakene, 675, 892 slavery, 207, 272, 313, 585, 619, 626, 859, 865 
Sithonia, 406 Sminthion, 609 
Sithonians, 401 Smyrna 
Skamandros, 47, 749, 755, 756, 757, 759, district of Ephesos, 787 
764 Ionian city, 48, 729, 742, 777, 787, 803, 
Skandaria, 818 822 
Skaphlai, 526 snails, 747 
skaphoi, 249 snakes, 19, 62, 270, 393, 857, 861, 863, 874, 
Skaptesyle, 409 881, 931, 934 
Skardon, 372 Soanians, 642 
Skardos, 400 Soatroi, 726 
Skarpheia, 552 Social War, 268, 281 
Skenai, 896 Sodom, 918 
Skenitai, 895 Sodom, apple of, 922 
Skepsis, 37, 434, 609, 756, 759, 760, 764, Soebians, 340, 
765 Sogdiana, 663, 664, 666 

Skepsis, Old, 760, 763 Sogdiane, 657, 665 
skeptouchoi, 638 Sogdianians, 65, 665 
Skiathos, 569, 571 Sogdians, 665 
Skillous, 438 Sokrates, 286, 348, 500, 513, 516, 606, 608, 771, 
Skilouris, 364 796, 803, 869, 994 
Skira, 501 Solmissos, Mt., 794 
Skiradion, sor Soloi 
Skiras, sor in Kilikia, 833, 839 
Skiron, Attic locality, 501 on Cyprus, 837, 845 
Skiron, brigand, 497, 501 Soloke, 893 
Skironides Rocks, 497 Solomon, 141 
Skirophoria, 501 Solon, 92, 128, 356, 502, 541, 620 
Skollion, 434 solstice, 69, 70, 95, 121, 943, 970 
Skolos Solyma, 827 

in Boiotia, 525, 526, 527 Solymians, 21, 32, 731, 784, 827 

near Olynthos, 526 Solymos, 784 
Skopadai, 576 Sopeithes, 858 
Skopas, 146, 762, 794 Sophene, 678, 679, 687, 688 
Skordiskians, 346, 349, 370, 378, 379 Sophokles, Athenian commander, 453 
Skotoussa Sophokles, tragedian, 565, 606 

in Macedonia, 411 Sora, 262 

in Thessaly, 398, 577 Soraktos, Mt., 239 
Skydises, Mt., 677, 704 Sostratos of Knidos, 946 
Skylax River, 703 Sostratos of Nysa, 809 
Skylla, 19, 23, 24, 37, 293 Sotades, 806 
Skylla, daughter of Nisos, 473 Soudines, 888 
Skyllaion Souessionians, 194 

in Argolid, 473, 622 Sougambrians, 194, 339, 341, 342 

in Italy, 20, 23, 293 Souidas, 398 
Skylletic Gulf, 299 Sounion, 101, 387, 402, 496, 497, 510, SII, 516, 
Skylletion, 299 611, 791 


Skyros, 571 Sourenas, 894 
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Sousa, 39, 60, 72, 233, 736, 876, 878, 881, 
892 

Sousis, 878, 885 

Southern Sea, 859 

Spadines, 651 

Sparta, 55, 247, 282, 322, 323, 385, 430, 437, 4435 
456, 458, 459, 460, 461, 463, 464, 466, 477; 
491, 515, 600, 604, 615, 620, 648, 775, 
808, 859 

Spartacus, 331 

Spartans, 243, 244, 252, 282, 294, 322, 323, 334, 
387. 390, 393, 407, 409, 410, 449, 452, 453; 
455» 457» 459» 460, 461, 462, 463, 466, 472, 
475» 497, 502, 505, 506, 508, 526, 536, 548, 
558, 559, 600, 614, 615, 617, 619, 622, 677, 
728, 771; 882 

Spartarian Plain, 157 

Spartokos, 365 

sparton, 135, 157 

Spauta, Lake, 673 

Spelunca, 252 

Spercheios River, 556, 558, 560, 562, 565, 566, 567, 
577, 586 

Spercheios, hero, 565 

Sphagia, 444, 453 

Sphakteria, 444, 445, 453 

Sphettos, 509 

sphinx monkey, 931 

Sphinx, in Boiotia, 529, 532, 533 

sphragis, 71 

Spina, 220, 221, 543 

spindle whorl, 103 

Spitamenes, 660, 736 

spodium, 160 

Spoletium, 242 

spondophoros, 89 

spondylos, 103 

sponges, 869 

Sporades, 571, 626, 628, 758 

Stageira, 408, 584 

staphylinoi, 981 

Staphylos of Naukratis, 613 

Stasanor, 663, 845 

Statanian wine, 271 

Statiellians, 226 

Statilius Taurus, T., 259 

Statonia, 239 

Stenyklaros, 457 

Stesichoros, 6, 36, 141, 443 

Stesimbrotos, 608 

Sthenis, 700 

Stiphane, Lake, 715 

Stoenians, 205 

Stoichades, 182 
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Stoicism, 4, 11, 16, 19, 45, 46, 48, 50, 61, 94, 102, 
180, 186, 198, 218, 253, 255, 286, 354, 355, 508, 
604, 610, 619, 767, 808, 814, 820, 833, 836, 
843, 867, 892, 903, 910, 916, 964 
stomalimne, 182. 
in Troad, 755 
on Kos, 818 
Stonians, 205 
Stony Plain, 180, 235 
Storas River, 251 
Strabo 
ancestry of, 616, 712 
and Amaseia, 716 
and crocodile exhibition, 968 
and earthquake in Egypt, 48 
and Pythodoris of Pontos, 710 
at Ephesos, 795 
Deeds of Alexander of, 354 
education, 809 
Historical Commentaries of, 14, 333, 663, 
685, 694 
in Rome, 201, 316 
journey up the Nile of, 961, 969, 971 
residence in Alexandria of, 92 
travels of, 106 
Strabo of Gorgippia, 636 
Strabo, the “Squinter”, 307 
Stratarchas, 616, 713 
Stratie, 493 
Stratokles of Rhodes, 814 
Straton I of Sidon, 911 
Straton of Amisos, 702 
Straton of Beroia, 900 
Straton of Lampsakos, 42, 45 
Straton, Island of, 927 
Straton, Tower of, 911, 912 
Stratonike, 821, 896 
Stratonikeia 
in Karia, 821 
Near the Tauros, 821 
Stratonikos of Athens, 810 
Stratos 
in Akarnania, 588, 589 
near Patrai, 490 
places so named, 589 
Strong Village, 413 
Strongyle, 320 
Strophades, 454 
Strouthophagians, 929 
Strymon, 374, 378, 379; 387, 399, 400, 407, 408, 
A411, 412, 422, 695 
Strymonic Gulf, 407, 408 
sturgeon, 362 
Stybara, 394 
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Stymphalos, 319, 470, 492, 493 
Styra, 582 
Styrax, 728 
Styx, 494 
Sucro, 154, 155, 157, 160 
Suessa, 248 
Suessa Aurunca, 248 
Suessula, 280 
sugar, 854, 860, 981 
Sulchi, 236 
Sulga, 183 
Sulmo, 269 
sulphur, 226, 263, 319, 554 
Sulpicius Caepio, Q., 269 
Sulpicius Galba, Servius, 133 
Sulpicius Quirinius, P., 727 
Surrentian wine, 271 
Sutrium, 238, 240 
Sweet Harbor, 389 
swordfish, 23, 24 
Syangela, 768 
Sybaris 
in Achaia, 488 
in Italy, 287, 290, 292, 298, 300, 301, 323, 486, 
488, 543 
on the Traeis, 302 
Sybaris River, 301 
Sybota, 114, 389 
Sydrakians, 859 
Syene, 35, 84, 103, 104, 121, 942, 944, 952, 970, 
971, 972, 973, 974. 978, 979 
Sykaminonpolis, 912 
sykomoros, 976 
Syllaios, 935, 936, 937, 938 
Syllion, 828 
Syloson, 792 
Symaithos River, 308 
Symbake, 673 
Symbolon Harbor, 363, 367 
Syme, 815 
Symplegades, 20, 143, 168 
Synnada, 735 
Synnadic marble, 572, 735 
synoikismos, 430, 431, 509; 569, 572, 588, 589, 719, 
753. 756, 832, 993 
Syphax, 266, 984 
Syracusan tenth, 310 
Syracuse, 48, 122, 191, 287, 292, 295, 296, 307, 309, 
316, 317, 321, 372, 482, 543, 746 
Syracusans, 266 
Syria, 35, 75, 118, 414, 713, 727, 728, 732, 786, 804, 
814, 836, 838, 847, 885, 886, 895, 896, 
897—905, 908, 914, 951, 984, 998 
Syria, Hollow, 891, 906, 907, 908, 911, 920 
Syria, White, 707 
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Syrian Sea, 897 
Syrian Wars, 7, 901 
Syrians, 33, 697 
Syrians, White, 698, 
Syrmos, 355 
Syros, 626 
Syrrenton, 271, 278 
Syrtes, 115, 168 
Syrtis 
Great, 113, 746, 991, 
Little, 113, 115, 990, 991 
Syspiritis, 647, 680 


Tabai 
in Persis, 893 
in Pisidia, 728, 783 
Tabenian Plain, 783 
Tachos, 804 
Tagos, 98, 124, 127, 128, 131, 146, 147, 159 
Tainaron, 113, 306, 454, 456, 459, 460, 461, 
465, 993 
Talabroke, 654 
Tallentinates, 267 
Tamaron, 669 
Tamassos, 292, 845 
Tamna, 923 
Tamoritis, 679 
Tamynai, 585 
Tamyrake, 363 
Tamyrakos, Gulf of, 361 
Tamyras River, 908 
Tanagra, 303, 380, 516, 517, 518, 519, 521, 526, 527, 
529, 795 
"Tanais 
city, 361, 366, 633, 634 
delta, 634 
estuary, 366 
river, 54, 96, 99, 115, 118, 338, 358, 362, 365, 368, 
579, 629, 630, 632, 633, 637, 651, 655, 656, 
708, 997 
Tanis, cities so named, 958, 967 
Tanites Nome, 958 
Tanitic Mouth, 956, 958 
Tantalos, 48, 383, 729, 841 
Tanusius Geminus, 984 
Taoke, 879 
Taouion, 724 
Tape, 654 
Taphian Islands, 598 
Taphians, 600 
Taphiassosis, 554 
Taphitis Promontory, 990 
Taphos, 595, 598 
Taphrians, 363 
Taphros, 363 
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Taposeiris 
Megale, 954 
Mikra, 954, 955 

Taprobane, 53, 65, 67, 108, 119, 121, 851, 852 

Tapyrians, 660 

Tarantine Gulf, 216, 287, 296, 299, 325 

Tarantines, 292, 323, 324, 329 

Taras, town, 282, 288, 302, 321, 322, 325, 326, 327, 
328, 388 

Taras, hero, 323 

Tarbassos, 728 

Tarbellians, 188 

Tarchon, 228, 229 

Taricheai, 919 

taricheiai, 129, 990 

Taristians, 349 

Tarkon, 228 

Tarkondimotos I, 838 

Tarne, 534 

Tarpeia, 246 

Tarpeian Rock, 246, 253 

Tarphe, 553 

Tarquinia, 229 

Tarquinius family, 229, 258 

Tarquinius Priscus, 229, 479 

Tarquinius Superbus, 229, 230, 334 

Tarquinius, Sextus, 246, 262 

Tarracina, 248, 251, 252, 253 

Tarrakon, 155, 156, 158, 377 

Tarshish, 30, 141 

Tarsios River, 745 

Tarsos, 39, 45, 115, 673, 689, 833, 835, 836, 837, 935 

Tartaros, 142 

Tartessis, 140 

Tartessos, 128, 140, 141, 145, 163, 804 

Tarusco, 174, 175 

Tatius, Titus, 246 

Tatta, Lake, 725 

Tattaean salt, 725 

tattooing, 371 

Taucheira, 993 

Taulantians, 392 

Taurasis, 205 

Tauriana, 289 

Taurianians, 289 

Taurians, 265, 363, 365, 366, 458, SII 

Taurinians, 205 

Tauriskians, 208, 212 

Tauristians, 346 

Tauroention, 177 

Tauromenion, 307, 308 

Tauropolos, 511 

Tauros, 21, 66, 629, 640, 656, 657, 670-2, 676, 
685, 693, 698, 725, 726, 735, 809, 826, 828, 
829, 835, 838, 885, 894, 897 
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as dividing line, 56 
dimensions of, 630 
eastern end of, 669, 850 
location of, 75, 118, 630 
region inside, 119 
region outside, 118, 847 
Tauros (city), 835, 917 
Taxila, 857, 867, 868, 871 
Taxiles, 857 
Taygetos, 457, 458, 459, 462, 464, 465, 491, 612 
Teanum Sidicinum, 261, 271 
Tearko, 51 
Teate, 269 
Tegea, 287, 431, 464, 476, 493, 771 
Teichious, 557 
Teiresias, 397, 535, 577 
Memorial of, 530 
Tektosagians, 185, 723, 724, 725 
Telamon, 502, 525, 842 
Telchines, 608 
Telchinians, 812 
Teleboians, 598, 600 
Telegonos, 263 
Teleklos, 323, 456, 458 
Telemachos, 48, 291, 436, 440, 446, 456, 595, 600 
Telephos, 730, 771, 772 
Telesia, 281 
Telesterion, 503 
Telethrion, 580, 581 
Tellenae, 248 
Telmessis Promontory, 824 
Telmessos, 824 
Telos, 627 
Tembrion, 596 
Temenion, 467 
Temenos, 451, 452, 464, 467, 470, 495 
Temese 
in Italy, 291, 292 
on Cyprus, 291, 845 
Temesians, 291 
Temmikians, 514 
Temnon, Mt., 772 
Temnos, 776 
Tempe, 399, 402, 559, 561, 575, 576; 578, 919 
Tempyra, 413 
Tenea, 482, 
Teneas, 241, 242 
Tenedian coast, 760, 761 
Tenedos, 362, 482, 761, 775 
Teneric Plain, 533 
Teneros, 533 
Tenessis, 927 
Tennes, 482, 761 
Tenos, 626 
Tent Dwellers, 336, 895, 896, 920 
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Tentyra, 968 

Teos, 412, 486, 538, 572, 636, 787, 799, 802 

Tepula, Aqua, 256 

Teredon, 73, 74, 921 

Tereia, Mt., 747, 751 

Terence, 701 

Terentius Varro, M., 207 

Tereus, 383, 547 

Tergeste, 210, 223, 370, 371 

Terina, 292, 328 

Termerion Promontory, 818 

Termeron, 818 

Termessians, 785 

Termessos 
at Oinoanda, 785 
in Pisidia, 21, 784, 827 

Terpandros, 607, 775 

Tetrachoritai, 422 

tetrarchies, 998 

Teukrians, 51, 762 

Teukros, 151, 749, 834, 842 

Teumessos, 527, 532 

Teuristians, 346 

Teuthea, 436 

Teutheas, 436 

Teuthrania, 12, 729, 771, 772 

Teuthras, 302, 730, 771 

textiles, 136, 157, 189, 220, 225 

Thala, 986 

halamai, 455 

alamegos, 835, 9545 955 

halasion, 433, 490 

hales of Gortyna, 620 

hales of Miletos, 6, 29, 297, 356, 789, 855, 944 

halestria, 650 

halpios, 432. 

hamai, 572 

hamyris, 407, 446, 607 

hapsakos, 70, 72, 75, 77, 80, 890, 894, 898 

hapsos, 986, 990 

hasos, 176, 377, 387, 408, 410, 412, 415 

haumakia, 570 

haumakoi, 565 

heagenes of Megara, 256 

heagenes of Rhegion, 19 

heangela, 768 

hebais, 942, 967, 972, 973 

hebe, 768, 769, 828 

hebes 

Arabian, 933 

Boiotian, 384, 393, 511, 514, 515, 518, 519, 522, 
5243 $25, 527, 529, 531, 532s 5353 537s 546, 5845 
841, 933 

Egyptian, 32, 961, 967, 969 

Phthiotic, 564, 567 
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Thebes, Seven Against, 391, 511, 514, 518 

Theline, 179 

Themis, 247, 545 

Themiskyra, 115, 649, 650, 698, 702 

Themisonion, 734 

Themistokles, 487, 504, 746, 790, 805, 837 

Thena, 987 

Theodektes of Phaselis, 855 

Theodorides of Syracuse, 532 

Theodoros of Gadara, 913 

Theodosia, 364, 365 

Theodosios of Bithynia, 723 

Theokritos of Chios, 802, 805 

Theomnestos of Kos, 819 

Theophanes, 15, 107, 633, 644, 645, 646, 648, 651, 
658, 678, 679, 681, 705, 709, 773» 774 

Theophrastos, 16, 42, 49, 139, 250, 297, 510, 655, 
703, 765. 766, 774; 799, 814, 854, 916, 947 

Theopompos of Chios, 37, 250, 376, 377. 5445 
550, 802 

Theopompos of Knidos, 816 

Theouprosopon, 905, 907 

Thera, 39, 47, 443, 621, 622, 994 

Therapnai, 526 

Theras, 443 

Therasia, 47, 621 

Thermae Selinuntinae, 318 

Thermaic Gulf, 82, 387, 403, 404, 406 

Therme, 404 

Thermessa, 319 

Thermodon, 649, 650, 680, 702, 704 

Thermon, 602 

Thermopylai, 12, 427, 497, 542, 551, 555, 556, 558, 
559, 560, 567, 570, 604, 827 

Theseus, 41, 327, 468, 482, 497, 499, 5OI, 504, 
506, 507, 509, 571, 615, 649, 843, 845 

Thespiai, 518, 527, 528, 530, 536 

Thesprotians, 388 

Thessalians, 50, 220, 387, 398, 445, 449, 541, 543, 
682, 700, 919 

Thessaliotis, 561, 568 

Thessalonikeia, 385, 386, 387, 399, 404, 405, 406, 
412, 414, 422, 494, 495, 887 

Thessalos, 578 

Thessaly, 39, 231, 299, 391, 392, 398, 402, 411, 426, 
431; 434, 445» 446, 450, 463, 468, 471, 473; 
4753 4945 515» 530, 536, 542, 543, 560-78, 585, 
613, 682, 696, 706, 776, 919 

Thessaly, Upper, 572 

Thestios, 600 

Thetideion, 563 

Thibron, 994 

Thisbe, 530 

Thoai, 597 

Thoanteion Promontory, 814 
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Thoas, leader at Troy, 291 

Thoas, river, 588 

Tholon, 444 

Thome, 572 

Thonis, 955 

Thonitis, Lake, 671, 678, 680 

Thopitis, Lake, 680, 893 

Thorax, Mt., 805 

Thorikos, 509 

Thornax, 461 

Thot, 969 

Thoukles, 307 

Thoule, 44, 52, 53, 65, 95, 96, 105, 108, 110, 
172, 202 

Thoumelikos, 343 

Thounatians, 374 

Thouria, 456 

Thouriates Gulf, 456 

Thourioi, 289, 290, 297, 301, 302, 548, 
817 

Thrace, 27, 51, 83, 350, 356, 358, 366, 374, 387; 398, 
410, 413, 416, 420, 421, 528, 607, 695, 721, 
744» 750, 782, 924 

Thracian Chersonnesos, 416 

Thracian Headlands, 413 

Thracian Mountains, 63, 368 

Thracians, 27, 350, 401, 403, 528, 607, 670, 682, 
683, 695, 750 

Thrason, 795 

Thrasyalkes, 27, 945 

Thrasyboulos, 507 

Threx, 917 

Thriasian Plain, 503 

Thrinakia, 304 

thrissa, 863 

Thronion, 552 

Thronoi, 843 

Thule. See Thoule 

Thusnelda, 343 

Thyamis River, 389 

Thyateira, 780 

Thyia, 401 

Thyiai, 605 

Thyine wood, 203 

Thymbra, Plain of, 756 

Thymbria, 790 

Thynias, places so named, 381 

Thyrea, 55, 466 

Thyrides, 454, 456, 459 

Thyroessa, 445 

Thyron, 445 

Thyssa, 408 

Tibaranians, 704 
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Tiber, 25, 224, 228, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
244, 246, 249, 254, 257, 258, 263 
Tiberanians, 709 
Tiberis River, 224, 228 
Tiberius, 119, 155, 188, 236, 252, 271, 279, 337, 343» 
371, 458, 686, 713, 736, 738; 774. 794. 796, 
832, 836, 913 
and Iberia, 150 
in Balkans, 369, 370, 378 
in Europe, 107 
in Germany, 207, 208, 335, 339, 342, 344, 358 
Tibur, 256, 263, 
Ticinum, 225 
Ticinus, 213, 225 
tides, 8, 43, 45, 84, 96, 129, 130, 134, 142, 146, 147, 
169, 201, 217, 220, 345, 645, 827, 837, 877, 
888, 911 
Tieion, 696, 697, 698 
Tigers, 860 
Tigranes II, 679, 681, 683, 691, 766, 833, 893, 894, 
896, 898, 901, 903 
Tigranokerta, 671, 673, 683, 684, 687, 691 
Tigris, 72, 73, 80, 671, 675, 677, 680, 683, 879, 885, 
886, 887, 889, 891, 892, 893, 894, 921, 922 
Tigyrenians, 346 
Tiliaventum River, 221 
Tilphossa Spring, 535 
Tilphossion, Mt., 535 
Timagenes, 185, 867 
Timaios, 230, 267, 279, 297, 304, 307, 312, 
3345 795 
Timavum, 222 
Timavus, 222, 319 
timber industry, 298, 641, 833 
Timbriada, 728 
Timbuctoo, 992 
Timoleon, 311 
Timon of Athens, 949 
Timonax, 647 
Timoneion, 949 
Timonitis, 717 
Timosthenes, 14, 27, 28, 81, III, 424, 545, 
Timotheos Paparion, 701 
Timouchos, 176 
tin, 95, IIO, 139, 171, 179, 188, 869 
Tincommius, 201 
Tinga, 982, 984 
Tingis, 90, 92, 129, 982, 984 
Tios, 697, 698 
Tirizis, 381 
Tiro, 390 
Tiryns, 467, 471, 472 
Tisamenos, 486, 495 
Tisiaous, 986 
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titanismos, 412 
Titans, 142, 412, 604 
Titaresios River, 576 
Titarios, 402 
Tithonos, 878 
Titius, M., 897 
Tityassos, 728 
Tityos, 546, 548 
Tityros, 618 
Tlepolemos, 731 
Tleptolemos, 433, 812 
Tlos, 823 
Tmolos, 48, 730, 780, 781, 782, 783, 808, 841 
Tocharians, 657 
Togati, 145, 164 
Toinians, 369 
Toletum, 146, 159 
Tolistobogians, 701, 723, 724, 725 
Tolossa, 185, 186, 187 
Tomaros, Mt., 395, 397, 566 
Tomeus, 379, 380 
Tomis, 67, 258, 379, 380 
Tomisa, 687, 688, 823 
Tomouroi, 397 
topazos, 926 
Topeira, 413 
Toretians, 637 
Toronaian Gulf, 406 
Toronic Gulf, 402, 406 
Tortoise Eaters, 929 
Tortoise Island, 929 
tortoise shell, 65 
Toubantians, 343 
Tourdetania, 124-45, 151, 164 
Tourdetanians, 128, 145 
Tourdoulians, 128 
Tourioua, 665 
Toygenians, 181, 346, 369 
Tracheia, 670, 787, 829 
Trachin 
in Oitaia, 558 
in Phokis, 548 
Trachine, 251 
Trachones, 908 
traders, 88, 96, 633, 651, 664, 665, 668, 854, 860, 
864, 900, 921, 923, 932, 956 
Traeis River, 302 
Tragaian Islands, 789 
tragedy, 19, 32, 92, 171, 694, 729, 730 
Tragion, 456 
Tragourion, 113, 372, 373 
Trajan, 132 
Forum of, 572 
Tralleis, 576, 738, 806, 807, 821, 822, 
Trapezon Hill, 901 
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Trapezous 

city, 364, 704, 709 

mountain, 364 
Trapheia, 524 
Trapontion, 261 
Trarion, 763 
Trasumenna, 240 
Trausians, 669 
travertine, 263, 283, 572 
Treasury of Minyas, 537 
Trebia, 227 
Trebonius, C., 804 
Treboula, 244 
tree of Geryon, 170 
Trephia, 524, 533 
Trerians, 51, 744, 782, 805 
Trerus, 260, 262, 264 
Treta, 844 
Treton, 984 
Treverians, 193, 194 
Triballians, 354, 378 
Tribokians, 193 
Tricasians, 184 
Trichonion, 589 
Tridentinians, 205 
Tridentium, 206 
Trienses, 267 
Trieres, 905 
Trikke, 572, 573, 586, 805 
Trikorynthos, 477 
Trimalchio, 253 
Trinakria, 76, 304 
Trinimeis, 513 
Trinx, 979 
Triphylia, 431, 440, 444, 585 
Triphylian Mtn., 438 
Tripodes, 503 
Tripodiskion, 503 
Tripolis 

in Arkadia, 431 

in Phoenicia, 905, 
Tripolitanian Pelagonia, 393 
Triptolemos, 835, 899 
Tritaia 

in Achaia, 435, 490 

in Phokis, 490 
Tritaians, 435, 486 
Triton River, 523 
Tritonis, Lake, 992 
Troad, 9, 51, 415, 606, 609, 707, 741-72, 779, 825, 

841, 967 

Troad Federation, 752 
Troas, 741 
Trogilion, 791 
Trogitis, Lake, 726 
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Trogodytes, 35, 121, 378, 924, 931, 940 

Trogodytians, 378 

Troizen, 49, 468, 473 

Trojan Mountain, 964 

Trojan War, 21, 35, 144, 151, 152, 247, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 300, 391, 418, 441, 467, 502, 530, 
575» 600, 707, 744. 752s 755s 758. 797 

Trojan women, 299, 302, 759 

Trojans, 17, 18, 399, 416, 687, 708, 744, 745, 
75b 754 

Trokmians, 723, 724 

Tropaeum Alpium, 204, 207, 208 

Trophonios, 544 

tropics, 8, 69, 70, 84, 85, 87, 103, 104, 121, 855, 928, 
970, 978, 981 

Tros, 745 

Troy, 27, 34, 111, 142, 299, 301, 302, 303, 330; 349, 
356, 374» 393. 406, 418, 421, 452, 455, 467, 
468, 485, 491, 536, 547, 583, 589, 638, 642, 
721; 777, 844 

Truentinus River, 267 

Tryphon of Sicily, 316 

Tuder, 242 

Tullus, 210 

tuna, 23, 137, 138, 234, 237, 382, 438, 700, 705 

turtles, 852, 929 

Tusculum, 260, 264 

Two Ravens Harbor, 199 

Tyana, 687, 689, 690, 692 

Tycha, 263, 311 

Tyche, Sanctuary of, 241 

Tychios, 525 

Tychon, 745 

Tylos, 36, 921 

Tymphaians, 391 

Tymphe, Mt., 390, 392 

Tyndareian Rocks, 953 

Tyndareus, 600 

Tyndaris, 314 

Tynis, 989 

Typaneai, 440 

Typhaion, 440 

Typhoeus, 738 

Typhon, monster, 279, 738, 781, 899, 959, 968, 

Typhon, river, 900 

Typhon of Aigion, 298 

Typhonia, 968 

Typhrestos, 565 

Tyrambe, 634 

Tyrannion of Amisos, 703, 766, 815 

Tyras, 15, 100, 358, 359, 363 

Tyre, 48, 77, 122, 153, 167, 237, 384, 902, 905, 908, 
909, 910 

Tyre, Old, 910 

Tyregetians, 107, 348, 360 
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Tyriaion, 822 

Tyrine, 921 

Tyro, 450 

Tyros, 36, 921 

Tyrrhenia, 106, 163, 228, 232, 237, 238, 240, 244, 
271, 287 

Tyrrhenian coast, 20, 232, 287 

Tyrrhenian Sea, 97, 216, 228, 306 

Tyrrhenians, 214, 224, 228, 233, 271, 288, 916, 
961 


bians, 194, 343 

gernum, 174 

lisi, 143 

mbria, 224, 240, 242, 476 
mbrians, 240, 241, 242, 
nclean Gulf, 926 

nder the Fig Tree, 382 
rbesalvia Pollentini, 267 
rine, 161, 201, 918 

ruk, 888 

sipians, 343 

tica 

Bay of, 321, 987 

city, 987, 

Uxentum, 325 
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Vaccaeans, 146, 159 
Vacua, 147 
Vada Sabata, 202 
Vada Volaterra, 232 
Vaga, 986 
Valeria, Via 

in Italy, 259, 263, 266 

in Sicily, 304, 305 
Valerius Flaccus, L., 754 
Valerius Laevinius, M., 305 
Valerius Messala, M., 263 
Valerius Messalla Corvinus, M., 206 
Vapanes, 235 
Varagrians, 205 
Vardaean, 374 
Varia 

in Iberia, 159 

in Italy, 263 
Varro, M. Terentius, 235, 306 
Varro, person so named, 908 
Varus River, 174, 182, 204, 214 
Vasio, 204 
Vates, 197 
Vatia Servilius, P., 824 
vegetarianism, 349, 350 
Veii, 239 
Velia, 286 
Velitrae, 261 
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Venafrum, 262, 271 

Vendolicians, 192 

Vendon, 371 

Venetians, 41, 51, 195, 697 

Vennonians, 205 

Ventidius Bassus, P., 900 

Venus, 250, 315, 622 

Venus Erucina, 315 

Venusia, 281, 289, 328 

Ver Sacrum, 281 

Vera, 673 

Veragrians, 205 

Vercelli, 227 

Vercillae, 345 

Vercingetorix, 190, 191, 193, 194, 196 

Verestis River, 264 

Veretum, 325, 327 

Vergil, 219, 764, 988 

Veriathus, 153 

Veromerus, 343 

Verona, 218, 221, 223 

Verres, C., 311, 313, 314, 315, 482 

Vertinae, 289 

Vestinians, 251, 268 

Vesuvius, 25, 271, 273, 276, 285, 309, 317, 
319 

Vettonians, 146 

Viadua, 341 

Vibo Valentia, 292 

Vicarello, 240 

Vicetia, 221, 224 

Vicovaro, 263 

Victory Mountain, 887 

Vienna, 184, 203, 920 

Viminal, 254 

Vindalum, 183 

viniculture, 66, 401, 881 

Vipsania, Porticus of, 211 

Vistula, 83, 96, 340, 346, 347 

Visurgis, 341 

Vitruvius, 101, 711, 805 

Vocontians, 204 

Volaterrae, 233 

Volaterranians, 233 

Volcano, 319 

Volcians, 184, 185 

Volscians, 244, 248, 249, 251, 252, 260, 261, 262 

Volsiniensis Lacus, 238, 240 

Volsinii, 238, 240 

Volturnum, 262 

Volturnus, 260, 262, 272, 279, 281 

Vonones, 336, 337, 897 

Vulcan, Forum of, 275 

vulcanism, 22, 273, 277, 278, 279, 295, 309, 319, 
584, 626, 737 
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Wagon Dwellers, 116, 347 
walnuts, 701 
water mill, 711 
water screw, 972. 
Wedge, 126, 133 
whales, 137, 876, 906, 922 
wheat, 242 
White Cape 
in Libya, 628, 953 
in Thrace, 420 
on Kerkyra, 389 
White Promontory, 512 
White Rock Cape, 296 
White Shield, 954 
White Village, 937, 938 
wind, 6, 25, 26, 43, 93, 106, 109, 135, 142, 144, 170, 
IBI, 251, 277, 296, 319; 323, 326, 327, 329, 348, 
388, 416, 443, 475; 498, 548, 595, 636, 708, 
802, 827, 834, 844, 852, 873, 881, 889, 926, 
945» 947, 994, 995 
wine, 67, 135, 149, 173, 189, 203, 207, 225, 227, 237, 
244, 248, 253, 261, 265, 271, 278, 289, 301, 
309, 357, 366, 413, 583, 626, 646, 663, 723, 
728, 746, 773, 780, 783, 791, 802, 808, 818, 
832, 845, 849, 854, 865, 869, 877, 883, 891, 
901, 953, 954, 963 
wolves, 223, 239, 266, 282 
woodpeckers, 266 
wool, 136, 197, 227, 331, 479, 642, 701, 726, 
734. 737 
wool, tree, 853 


Xandians, 662 

Xantheia, 413 

Xanthippos, 418 

Xanthos of Boiotia, 500 

Xanthos of Lydia, 42, 730, 738, 782, 783 

Xanthos River, 750, 824, 825, 

Xanthos, city in Lykia, 825 

Xenarchos, 766, 832 

Xenokles of Adramyttion, 770 

Xenokles, officer of Alexander, 60 

Xenokrates of Bithynia, 767 

Xenokrates of Chalkedon, 706, 723 

Xenophanes of Kolophon, 10, 798, 916 

Xenophon of Athens, 438, 492, 516, 671, 689, 704, 
705, 833 

Xenophon of Corinth, 479 

Xerxene, 679 

Xerxes, 12, 89, 345, 402, 405, 407, 409, 414, 416, 
418, 420, 503, 548, 575, 604, 639, 642, 654, 
660, 661, 664, 734, 746, 748, 759, 805, 810, 
880, 886, 888, 904 

bridges of, 418, 750 
canal of, 407 


Ximyra, 904 
xiphias, 23 
Xiphonia, 308 
Xois, 957 
Xypetaiones, 762 


Yueh-Chi, 658 


Zakanta, 155 
Zakynthos, 155, 437, 454s 592s 594s 596, 
993 
Zakynthos, mythological figure, 441 
Zaleukos, 297, 551 
Zalmoxis, 350, 351 
Zama, 983, 985 
Zangenai, 88, 930 
Zankle, 294, 295, 305, 308 
Zariadris, 679, 683 
Zariaspa, 665, 666 
Zarmanochegas, 870, 872 
Zea, 504 
zea wheat, 242 
Zela, 637, 658, 659, 702, 714 
Zeleia, 707, 721, 743. 745, 747 
Zelis, 129, 982 
Zelitis, 714 
Zella, 986 
Zemarites, 904 
Zeniketes, 827, 833 
Zenodoros of Trachonitis, 908 
Zenodotos, 17, 534, 697, 699, 706, 765 
Zenon of Elea, 286 
Zenon of Kition, 16, 17, 19, 35, 55, 352. 
Zenon of Laodikeia, 737 
Zenon of Pontos, 710 
Zenon of Rhodes, 811 
Zenophanes, 834 
Zephyria 
name for Halikarnassos, 819 
promontory on Cyprus, 844 
Zephyrion 
in Egypt, 953, 955 
in Italy, 296, 310 
in Karia, 819 
in Kilikia, 832, 834 
in Kyrenaia, 995 
Zephyros, 27, 144 
zerethron, 494 
Zetes, 454 
Zethos, 520, 530 
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Zeugma, 61, 675, 894, 895, 896, 898 
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Zeus, 19, 41, 384, 397, 401, 415, 441, 444, 449; 475; 
484, 560, 576, 597, 601, 604, 607, 615, 620, 


647, 739, 743» 745; 813, 869, 881, 914, 916, 


968, 969 
Abrettenian, 732 
Ainesios, 595 
Astrapaios, 519 
at Aizanoi, 734 
at Argos, 469 
at Athens, 507 
at Dion, 403 
at Dodona, 395, 969 
at Naulochos, 380 
at Nemea, 478 
at Olbe, 834 
at Olympia, 383, 432, 447, 479; 724 
Atabyrios, 814 
Chrysaoreus, 821 
Colossus of, 322 
Cretan, 605, 612, 617, 794 
Diktaian, 615 
Eleutherios, 531 
Kappadokian, 689 
Larisios, 807 
Lydian, 780 
Lykaios, 493 
of Kleanthes, 438 
of Larisa, 576 
of Myron, 791 
of Sthenis, 700 
on Hymettos, 512 
Osogos, 820 
Ouenasian, 689 
Ourios, 382 
Soloi, 845 
Soter, 505 
Taouianos, 724 
the Bringer of Rain, 870 
Trophonios, 536 

Zeuxis, artist, 404 
Zeuxis Philalethes, 739 
Zeuxis, physician, 739 
Zincha, 986 


Zones, 4, II, 13, 29, 56, 64, 65, 83-8, 91, 94, 109, 


123, 496 
Zouchis (lake and city), 990 
Zoumians, 340 
Zygians, 638, 997 
Zygopolis, 704 


